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Peculiarities  of  Form  and  Color  in  Mark's 

Gospel. 

BY  THE    LATE    PROF.   THEODORE   C.    PEASE, 

OF  ANDOVEK,   MASS. 

[An  Essay  read  before  the  Harvard  Biblical  Club^  Boston^  March  ist^  /8go.'] 

THE  peculiar  interest  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  it  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  suggest,  lies  in  the  multitude  of  minute  details  which 
it  contains ;  in  the  slight  but  graphic  touches  of  light  and  shade,  of 
form  and  color,  with  which  the  writer  sets  off  the  common  incidents 
of  the  Synoptic  tradition.  Whatever  may  be  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  approach  this  Cjospel,  whether  literary  or  critical,  historic 
or  dogmatic,  this  peculiarity  deserves  to  be  carefully  considered ; 
whatever  our  theory  of  the  relation  of  the  three  narratives  to  each 
other,  —  and  the  whole  circle  of  possibilities  seems  to  have  been 
traversed  by  different  hypotheses,  —  this  feature  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and  receive  due  weight  and  explanation.  "The  chief  point 
for  study  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel,"  says  Dr.  Westcott,  "  is  the  vividness 
of  its  details  and  not  the  subordination  of  its  parts  to  the  working 
out  of  any  one  idea.  .  .  .  There  is  perhaps  not  one  narrative  which 
he  gives  in  common  with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  to  which  he  does 
not  contribute  some  special  feature."*  And  again:  "The  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark,  which  contains  the  fewest  substantive  additions,  presents 
the  greatest  number  of  fresh  details  in  the  account  of  incidents  not 
peculiar  to  it.  .  .  .  In  St.  Mark  there  are  not  more  than  twenty- four 
verses  to  which  no  parallel  exists  in  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke,  though 
St.  Mark  exhibits  everywhere  traits  of  vivid  detail  which  are  peculiar 
to  his  narrative."  • 

Details  of  this  kind,  however,  escape  attention,  unless  the  parallel 
accounts  are  closely  compared.  Effects,  also,  which,  taken  singly, 
are  slight  and  almost  imperceptible,  gain  weight  and  impressiveness 
when  taken  together.     The  individual  freshness  of  Mark's  details, 

J  Westcott,  /«/.  Gosp.t  366.  '*  Westcott,  /;//.  Gosp.,  200,  197. 
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therefore,  no  less  than  their  combined  force,  cannot  be  felt  without 
minute  examination  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  in  its  three  forms.  Sev- 
eral years  ago,  with  such  facilities  as  were  within  reach,  I  attempted 
this  task  for  my  own  enlightenment  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  with 
such  pains  as  circumstances  have  allowed,  the  ground  has  been  trav- 
ersed again.  For  lack  of  a  more  modest  subject,  therefore,  I  venture 
to  bring  certain  results  of  this  examination  to  your  notice  this  morn- 
ing. Lest  the  attempt  should  seem  presumptuous  in  this  presence, 
let  me  say  that  my  purpose  is  literary  rather  than  critical.  My  one 
object  is  to  observe,  to  gather,  and  to  group  the  graphic  details  in 
Mark's  Gospel. 

What,  then,  do  we  owe  to  Mark,  beyond  our  general  debt  to  the 
three  Synoptic  writers?  beyond  our  individual  obligations  to  Matthew 
and  to  Luke  ?  What  peculiarities  of  tone  and  touch  enrich  his  treat- 
ment of  the  common  scene  and  story  of  the  Gospels  ?  In  what  setting 
of  time  and  circumstance  does  he  frame  the  separate  incidents? 
What  lights  and  shades  does  he  add  to  the  picture  as  a  whole  ?  Are 
the  lines  drawn  and  the  colors  laid  with  special  clearness  and  preci- 
sion? Do  the  subordinate  figures  gain  in  truth  and  vigor?  Above 
all,  does  the  central  Person  stand  out  with  new  distinctness  and 
reality  in  word,  in  act,  in  all  the  large  and  varied  movement  of  His 
life?  These  questions  arise  at  the  outset.  They  suggest  the  lines 
which  this  examination  should  follow,  and  the  points  around  which 
the  scattered  details  must  be  gathered. 

We  begin  with  our  most  evident  obligations  to  Mark ;  with  what 
Dr.  Westcott  styles  "  his  few  substantive  additions  "  to  the  common 
story.  They  are  interesting,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  also  as  they 
illustrate  the  writer's  method  and  characteristics. 

The  only  parable  peculiar  to  Mark  is  that  of  the  Silence  and 
Mystery  of  Growth  (4*'*').  No  other  parable  resembles  it,  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  Weiss  should  bid  us  compare  Matthew's  parable  of 
the  Wheat  and  the  Tares.^  The  emphasis  falls  upon  both  the  hidden 
powers  and  the  hidden  processes  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  at  each 
point  a  parallelism  in  the  world  of  nature  is  disclosed.  But  the  ful- 
ness  of  description,  —  KaOtvSrf  koI  iytiprjraL  vvKTa  koI  -^fi^pav,    .    •    . 

pXaara  koI  firfKvvrfrai  (^)  —  the  careful  enumeration  of  the  stages  of 
growth,  TrfHtnov  \6proVf  drtv  araxw,  tlrtv  TrXrjprj  alrov  iv  toJ  €Tra\vi  (®) , 
—  and  even  the  naive  expression  of  the  husbandman's  ignorance  of 
the  process,  ws  ovk  oISck  aurds  (^) ,  are  quite  in  Mark's  manner.  With 
him,  as  with  Dante,  vagueness  is  not  valued  as  power,  and  his  rapid 

^  \^t\&^t  Marcus evangelium,  157.     {SynopUcon^  25.) 
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movement  leaves  room  for  the  smallest  touch  that  adds  distinctness. 
That  the  point  of  the  parable  is  found  in  these  details,  makes  it  the 
more  natural  that  Mark  should  have  been  impressed  by  the  compari- 
son, and  hence  should  have  preserved  it. 

Two  miracles  are  preserved  by  Mark  alone  ( 7**^  8**"*) .  Both  are 
works  of  healing,  and  both  dwell  upon  the  process  of  cure,  and  on 
the  delicate  thoughtfulness  with  which  Jesus  leads  the  sufferer  out  of 
the  multitude  before  the  miracle  is  wrought,  Kdl  diroXapofuvo^  avrbv 
avo  Tov  6\\ov  Kar*  iStav  (  7°)  ;  koI  €7ri\ap6fUv<K  t^s  xtipoq  rov  Tv<f>\6v 
c^i^vcyKcv  avTov  c^cu  rrjq  Kiafi-q^  (8^^).  The  deaf  and  dumb  man  of 
7"^  is  more  accurately  described  as  ftoyiXaAov  {fioyyiKdXov,  Tdf. 
ed.  2,  Tr.).  The  movements  of  Jesus  are  closely  followed,  as  they 
spoke  to  the  deaf  man's  eyes,  €paX€v  roi^s  BaKTvXov^  tls  ra  cSra  avrov 
Kcu  irrwras  rf^^aro  rrjq  yXcucrcriy?  avrov  (^).  The  contrast  between 
rjilfaro  and  i/SaXtv  is  noticeable.  The  deep-drawn  sigh,  the  look 
toward  heaven,  and  even  the  very  word  He  spoke  are  not  forgotten, 

jcoi  aya/3\€ilMis  €(9  rov  ovpavov  coTcva^cv,  koi  Xcyct  avro)  *E<^^^a,  o  ianv 
^uivoixdijfn  (•^).  The  string  of  the  tongue,  as  Tyndale  renders  it,  is 
loosed,  and  he  speaks  clearly,  cXv^i;  6  Scct/aos  t^s  yXwcrcn;?  avrov,  icat 

In  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  (8^*),  beside  the  repeated  touch- 
ing of  the  eyes,  the  sufferer's  own  words  mark  the  gradual  return  of 
vision,  trrwra^  €i«  ra  ofifuara  avrov,  iindti^  Ta«  xupaq  avrcp,  CTnypwra 
avrov  El  rt  fiXiwei^  ;  icai  dva^Xct/^a^  tktyev  BXcttoj  tovs  dv^poMrovs  on 
COS  S€vSpa  6pu>  TTCptTraTovvTa?.  Etra  wdXiv  €$tjk€v  T09  X^*P**^  ^'^^  "^^^ 
6<f>6aXfiov^  avrov,  koI  Sicj^Xci/'ci^,  koi  dir€KaT€crTrj,  koI  ivipXttrtv  TrjXavyutf: 
an-avra  (®"^).  Brief  as  these  accounts  are,  no  other  passage  in  the 
Gospels  makes  the  methods  of  Christ's  cures  so  distinct  and  individual 
as  these,  not  even  the  story  of  the  man  born  blind,  in  the  9th  chapter 
of  John.  Without  these  records,  the  picture  of  the  Healer  would  be 
less  complete  and  lifelike. 

Upon  the  longest  addition  of  all,  the  last  twelve  versus  of  the  16th 
chapter,  we  need  not  dwell.  If  their  genuineness  were  unquestioned, 
they  would  add  no  single  detail  of  definite  value,  and  would  seem 
like  a  summary  of  other  accounts  rather  than  a  distinct  narrative. 
Were  the  rest  of  the  (Gospel  of  like  character,  the  whole  might  be  fitly 
called  an  epitome  of  Matthew.  Even  vs.^'  ^®  add  little  individuality 
to  the  passage,  though  their  source  and  original  are  unknown. 

Two  other  incidents  peculiar  to  Mark  deserve  separate  mention 
here.  The  first  (3^  "')  is  the  attempt  of  the  friends  of  Jesus  (01  imp* 
avT€v*^)  to  take  Him  by  force  from  the  midst  of  the  importunate 
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crowd  (Kparrjaai  aurov'*)  on  the  ground  that  He  was  out  of  His  mind 
(cXcyoK  yap  on  iiiarrf  ^) .  A  Story  so  slight  and  to  later  view  improb- 
able could  not  well  be  suspected  as  an  invention,  and,  when  taken  as 
genuine,  it  casts  some  light  upon  the  charge  of  the  scribes  which  fol- 
lows, lX,€yov  oTi  B€€Xi€pov\  €x<t  (^) .  If  His  friends,  when  they  saw 
Him  absorbed  in  ministering  to  the  multitude,  looked  upon  Him  as 
beside  Himself,  what  wonder  that  His  foes  made  haste  to  pronounce 
Him  possessed,  to  use  our  modem  term  ? 

The  incident  in  14^*-^  is  loosely  related  to  the  main  history,  but 
finely  illustrates  Mark's  vividness  and  force  :  xai  vcavicricos  rts  awrjKo- 
\ovOu  avr<p  iripifitpXrjfiiyoi  aivBova  ivl  yvfivov.  koI  Kparovaw  avrov ' 
6  8c  xaroAiTTCDv  aivSova  yv/ivos  l<f>vy€y.  As  a  picture  of  hurried  flight, 
if  the  allusion  may  be  pardoned,  one  is  reminded  of  Dante's  figure 
of  the  mother,  awakened  by  the  crackling  flames  : 

"  Come  la  madre  ch'al  romore  h  desta 

E  vede  presso  a  sh  le  fiamme  accese, 

Che  prende  il  6glio  e  fugge  e  non  s^arrcsta, 

Avendo  piu  di  lui  che  di  sh  cura, 

Tanto  che  solo  una  camicia  vesta." 

—  /;;/.  23:38-42. 

For  condensed  and  energetic  description,  may  I  add,  Mark's  two 
verses  surpass  the  three  famous  lines  in  which  Dante's  Pia  tells  the 
piteous  tale  of  her  life  and  death  (^Purg.  5  :  134-136).*  If  the  young 
man  before  us  was  Mark  himself,  that  may  be  a  further  reason  why 
the  incident  finds  place  :  but  whoever  he  may  have  been,  this  touch 
of  human  danger  and  frailty  amid  the  terrors  of  that  eventful  night 
has  sufficient  interest  for  writer  and  reader  alike. 

There  are  other  passages  as  long  as  these  which  have  no  parallel 
in  the  other  Gospels.  But  they  are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
common  account,  and  hence  need  not  be  taken  separately.  From 
these  "  substantive  additions,"  therefore,  we  turn  to  the  fresh  details 
in  incidents  not  peculiar  to  Mark. 

I.  The  connection  of  events  is  often  made  clearer  and  closer  by 
Mark's  additions.  Scenes  which  hang  in  the  air,  if  I  may  use  the 
phrase,  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  are  naturally  introduced  and  related  to 
earlier  events.  Words  which  are  fragmentary  in  the  other  accounts 
are  given  with  fuller  explanation.  These  cases  are  few,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  extreme  brevity  of  this  record ;  that  they  occur 

^  "  Siena  mi  fe',  disfecemi  Maremma : 
S^lsi  colui  che  inannellata,  pria 
Disposata,  m'avea  con  la  sua  gemma." 
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at  all  deserves  notice,  and  for  this  service  Mark  has  perhaps  received 
too  little  credit. 

(a)  Take,  for  instance,  what  follows  the  healing  of  the  leper  in 
1**.  Matthew  and  Luke  both  have  the  story  (Mt.  8*"*;  Lk.  5*^^*)  ; 
both  give  the  injunction  to  silence  which  Christ  laid  on  the  leper ; 
Luke  adds  that  multitudes  gathered  to  be  healed,  but  that  Jesus 
remained  in  the  desert,  in  retirement  and  prayer,  auros  8c  ^v  vrroxw- 
pwv  €v  rah  iprjfjLOi^  koL  Trpo(Ttv\6yL€voi  (Lk.  5**).  Mark  alone  connects 
these  events.  He  dwells  on  the  leper's  deliberate  disobedience  of 
Christ's  injunction,  and  adds  that  this  conduct  gathered  such  multi- 
tudes that  Jesus  could  not  enter  the  city  openly,  but  was  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  desert :  6  3c  c^eX^W  -qp^aro  Krjpwra-tiv  iroXXa  koI 
Sid<^i;/ii(€iv  Tov  Xoyov,  omttc  firjKfTi  avrov  ^vvacrOai  €(9  iroXiv  if>av€piij^ 
cicreX^Civ,  oAA'  ^fw  ctt  ipyp.01^  Torrots  rjv'  koI  rjp\ovro  irpb^  avrov  irdv- 
ToO€v  (**).  For  what  reason  this  retirement  was  necessary  is  not 
clear.  Farrar's  suggestion  of  "a  sort  of  Levitical  purification" 
seems  gratuitous.  But  the  connection  of  the  crowds  with  the  leper's 
busy  tongue  is  unmistakable,  and  the  heedless  blazoning  of  the  mira- 
cle, however  grateful  and  even  natural,  hindered  the  activity  of  Jesus. 
From  this  sequel  also  the  strong  language  of  vs.  ^  gains  some  expla- 
nation, Kol  ip.fi pi fir)(rdp.€v<}^  avroi  €v6v^  c^c^oAcv  avrov. 

{d)  Take,  again,  the  strife  among  the  disciples  as  to  which  should 
be  greatest.  In  Matthew's  account  (18')  the  disciples  bring  their 
own  question  to  the  Master,  though  in  its  most  general  form,  rts  apa 

ficc^oiv  iarlv  iv  rrj  ^ao-tActa  riav  ovpavwv ;      Luke  (9^*"***)  represents  the 

dispute  as  private,  but  discerned  by  Jesus,  who  reads  their  thoughts 
(ScoAoyio-fioi/  T^9  KapSui9  avTwv),  sets  a  little  child  beside  Him,  and 
indirectly  meets  their  question.  But  Mark  (9^^^)  tells  us  that  Jesus, 
when  they  have  reached  the  house  in  Capernaum,  pointedly  asks  the 
disciples  their  subject  of  dispute  in  the  way ;  that  they  were  silent, 
evidently  for  shame  ;  then,  that  Jesus  tells  the  twelve  plainly,  who- 
ever will  be  first  shall  be  last  of  all  and  servant  of  all,  and  setting  the 
little  child  in  the  midst  of  them  promises  His  blessing  on  him  who 
receives  one  such  little  child  in  His  name  :  Koi  iv  rrj  oIklo.  ycvofievo? 
iirrfptiJTa  avTov<:  Tt  iv  rrj  ohw  SicAoytlf eo'^c  /  ol  8c  co-ioiTraiv,  irpo^  dAAi;- 
Aov9  yop  Si€\€)(Orj(rav  iv  rrj  oSo)  Tt?  /ictifoiv.  #cat  KaOCaa^  if^tavrjCFtv  rov% 
hw^tKa  KoX  Acyct  aurot?  Et  Tt?  BiXti  wptoro^  c7vat,  ^orat  iravrmv  co^aTo? 
«cai  TravTcov  StaKovo?. 

(c)  Compare,  again,  Matthew's  version  of  the  cursing  of  the  fig 
tree  with  Mark's  (Mt.  21^^;  Mk.  iiW."i9-").  The  effect  follows  at 
once  in  the  single  verse  of  Matthew.     But  Mark  puts  the  words 
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of  Jesus  in  the  morning  on  the  way  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem ; 
then,  after  the  account  of  the  day  is  over,  as  they  pass  over  the 
same  road  they  notice  the  withered  tree.  Peter  recalls  the  incident 
of  the  morning,  and  Christ  enforces  the  need  of  faith. 

The  other  instances  may  be  recounted  briefly.  The  question  about 
fasting  arose,  as  we  learn  from  2'*,  while  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  Pharisees  were  engaged  in  that  exercise,  and  the 
neglect  of  Christ's  disciples  in  this  direction  is  therefore  naturally 
brought  to  mind.  So  in  7-  the  question  on  the  authority  of  the 
rabbis  comes  up  because  Christ's  disciples  are  observed  to  neglect 
the  traditional  ceremony  of  purification  before  each  meal.^  That  the 
twelve  apostles  were  singly  chosen  from  the  larger  circle  of  followers 

becomes  clear  from  3''^,  koI  irpoa-KaXtiToi  ou?  ijOt\tv  avro?,  koI  &7rrj\$ov 

7rpu9  aurov,  while  the  14th  and  15th  verses  show  the  double  purpose 

behind  their  call,  Iva  fLatv  fitr  aurov,  koI  Iva  diroa-rtWrj  avrovs  KrjpwT' 
(Tuv  Ktti  l^x^Lv  iiova-iav  €KpaW€iv  ra  ^aifxovui.  The  purpose  of  Christ's 
withdrawal  to  the  desert  after  the  return  of  the  twelve  from  their 
mission  Mark  alone  gives  in  6'*^  Acvtc  vfitU  avroi  Kar  i&tav  ci?  €prjfjuov 
TOTTov  Kol  avairavo'aa'Oe  oAiyov.  rjaav  yap  oi  ip^op.tvoL  koL  oi  \nrdyovT€^ 
TToWoi,  Koi  ovSk  <f>ay€Lv  €VKaLpovv.  In  9'*"^'\  again,  the  transition  from 
the  Transfiguration  scene  to  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy  is  less 
abrupt  in  Mark's  account.  As  Jesus  and  the  three  draw  near  the 
disciples,  they  notice  the  crowd  about  them  and  the  questioning 
scribes.  As  soon  as  the  multitude  catch  sight  of  Jesus,  they  turn 
in  amazement  and  gather  to  greet  Him.  "Why  question  ye  with 
them?"  He  asks,  and  then  follows  the  answer  of  the  afilicled  father: 

Kttt  €\$6vT€^  TTpoi  Toi»9  fJLaOrfTa<:  ilSav  6\\ov  ttoAvv  Trtpi  aurou?  koI  ypafi- 
/larcic  (rvv^rjTovvTa^  irpo^  aurovs.  Kal  €v$\s  irds  o  6\X.o^  tSdvrt?  aurov 
i^iOafi/^ifOrfcrav,   Kal  7rpo(rTp()(ovT€i    -qa-jra^ovTo  aurov.      Kal    €7nypa)Ti;o'Cv 

auTou?  Ti  oruvfi/TciTt  TTpo?  ttUToi's  /  With  the  samc  development  of 
detail  Mark  enlarges  upon  Luke's  story  of  the  poor  widow  and  the 
two  mites.  Jesus,  we  read  in  1 2*^"",  had  taken  his  seat  over  against 
the  treasury,  and  was  watching  the  throng  of  givers  as  they  brought 
their  offerings.  Many  rich  men  came  in  turn,  and  then  the  widow  ; 
and,  as  she  passed  on,  Jesus  called  His  disciples  and  pointed  to  her 
as  the  chief  giver.  A  single  phrase  sometimes  serves  as  a  closer  link 
between  successive  events.  In  i^  cv  ^KciVat?  rais  rifi€paLq  joins  the 
Baptist's  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  with  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  bap- 
tism.    The  same  phrase  in  8^  joins  the  record  of  the  multiplied 

*  The  following  verses,  describing  minutely  the  observances  of  the  Pharisees 
in  the  washing  of  cups  and  tables,  are  peculiar  to  Mark  also. 
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loaves  —  seven  loaves  among  four  thousand  —  with  the  healing  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  man,  and  the  consequent  gathering  of  people 
about  Him. 

II.  Again,  in  the  explanation  of  events,  and  their  sequel,  Mark 
sometimes  adds  a  fuller  reason  than  Matthew  and  Luke  have  given. 
A  single  word  may  suggest  far  more  than  is  said  in  such  cases. 

In  the  story  of  the  Gerasenes,  for  instance,  both  Matthew  and  Luke 
speak  of  the  united  petition  of  the  people  that  Jesus  would  depart 
from  their  coasts.  As  a  reason  for  this  strange  request,  Luke  says 
that  they  were  held  by  great  fear  (on  <^o^a>  ^xcyoAw  crwcixovro,  8^). 
Mark  alone  tells  us  that  the  keepers  who  carried  them  word  told 
them  not  only  about  the  demoniac  who  was  healed,  but  also  about 
the  swine  which  were  lost  (Trcpi  twv  x^H^^^^  5'**)»  ^^^  ^^^  close  con- 
nection of  the  following  verse  implies  that  their  fear  and  their  desire 
for  Christ's  departure  were  alike  selfish  (xai  rjpiavro  irapaKaX€iv 
avTov  diTfXOtLv  airo  Ttav  opiW  avTwv,  5'").  On  the  Other  hand,  Mark 
by  a  single  touch  brings  out  a  better  side  of  the  character  of  Herod 
(Antipas)  in  explaining  his  long  indulgence  of  John  the  Baptist. 
Matthew  says  he  wished  to  slay  him,  but  feared  the  people  because 
they  regarded  John  as  a  prophet  (14'').  But  in  Mark  (6**)  we  read 
that  Herod  had  been  touched  by  some  reverence  for  John  himself, 

o  yap  npuiorj^  ctpopctro  tov  iwavvrjv,  ciOco^  avrov  avOpa  OtKaLov  Kai  ayioVf 
Kal  avv€TTJp€i  avTov,   Kol   oKOwra^  avrov  woAAa  rjiropii,  koI  -^Sioi^  avrov 

iQKov€v.  What  better  description  could  be  given  of  a  heart  that 
wavers  between  conviction  and  selfish  interest,  and.  what  better  in- 
troduction could  be  given  to  Herod's  vacillating  conduct  after  his 
oath  to  Herodias?  Again,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  the  popular 
outcry  for  Barabbas  and  the  weakness  of  Pilate  are  most  clearly 
brought  out  by  Mark.  Matthew  alludes  to  Pilate's  practice  in  re- 
leasing at  the  feast  some  prisoner  for  whom  the  people  asked  (27'^). 
Mark  adds  that  they  pressed  upon  the  governor  at  this  time  to 
honor  the  custom  (15*^).  Matthew  further  implies  that  the  alterna- 
tive, Jesus  or  Barabbas,  was  presented  by  Pilate,  which  seems  the 
more  strange  as  all  the  evangelists  leave  the  impression  that  Pilate 
sought  to  release  Jesus.  In  Mark's  narrative  (15*^"'^;  cf.  Mt.  27''^-''', 
Lk.  23'*"^'')  we  find  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  first  mention 
of  Barabbas  is  there  made,  not  by  Pilate,  but  by  the  populace. 
Pilate,  knowing  that  the  priests  have  delivered  up  Jesus  because  of 
envy,  appeals  directly  to  the  multitude,  ^cXctc  diroXwrui  vfilv  t6v  Paai- 
A«a  Twi/  ^lovhaiuiv  (^)  ;  but  the  priests  incite  the  people  (dreVcio-av,  ") 
to  ask  for  Barabbas  instead.     The  shrewdness  of  the  hierarchy  is 
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the  more  apparent  because,  as  Mark  tells  us,  this  Barabbas  is  no 
common  prisoner,  but  the  sharer  in  some  patriotic  outbreak,  some 
conspiracy  which  carried  murder  in  its  train.  As  a  popular  hero, 
then,  Barabbas  would  be  a  name  to  conjure  with.  And  Pilate,  because 
he  wished  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  this  irritable  populace,  Pov\6- 
fjLtvo^  Tw  o;(A(p  TO  iKavov  iToirja'aL  ("),  releases  Barabbas,  and  gives 
Jesus  up  to  their  will.  Again,  the  exclamation  of  the  centurion  at  the 
cross,  aXrjOo)^  avTof;  6  dvOpiairtK  vios  ®€ov  §v,  is  called  forth,  not  simply 
because  of  the  general  occurrences  he  had  witnessed,  as  Luke  says, 
tSwv  ,  ,  ,  TO  y€v6fi€vov  (23^^),  nor  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  bystanders 
because  of  the  earthquake  and  its  terrors  alone,  t6v  (rtixryuov  koL  ra 
yiv6fx€va  (iSoKTc?)  €<^o^Y;^i7(rav  <Tff>6Spa  (Mt.  27**),  but  also  from  the 
fhanner  in  which  the  sufferer  endured  and  died  (iSwv  ...  on  ovrtoi; 
cfcTTvcvo-cv,  Mk.  15^). 

III.  Our  third  and  largest  class  of  details  in  Mark  relates  not  to 
the  sequence  and  connection  of  events,  but  to  the  events  themselves. 
These  details  belong  to  the  presentation  of  individual  scenes.  They 
cover  all  peculiarities  of  situation  and  character,  all  lifelike  move- 
ment and  animated  dialogue.  They  convey  an  impression  of  reality 
and  naturalness  just  in  proportion  to  their  unstudied  simplicity,  and 
seem  to  bring  us  nearer  to  those  who  were  from  the  beginning  eye- 
witnesses of  the  word  (ol  aTr*  dpx^s  avroTrrai  .  .  .  rov  Aoyov,  Lk.  i"). 
Complete  illustration  of  this  class  would  involve  a  citation  of  almost 
the  whole  Gospel,  and  the  several  topics  which  remain  to  be  discussed 
may  all  be  grouped  under  this  head. 

I.  Notice,  first,  what  seem  to  be  traces  of  minuter  accuracy  of 
description,  as  compared  with  Matthew  and  Luke.  A  rapid  summary 
of  successive  scenes  will  be  sufficient  here,  and  the  general  effect 
must  depend  upon  accumulated  details.  At  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
*the  rending  heavens'  (<rxt{o/Lt€vovs  rov%  ovpavovs,  i^°)  leaves  a  more 
vivid  impression,  both  in  tense  and  in  meaning,  than  the  general 
aorists,  avtioxOrja-av  of  Matthew  (3'*^),  and  avcwx^mt  of  Luke  (3^^). 
*Eic^aAAci  (i**)  discloses  the  powerful  constraint  of  the  spirit  that 
thrust  Jesus  forth  into  the  desert  and  the  temptation ;  contrast 
avrixBrj  (Mt.  4*)  ;  ^ycTo  (Lk.  4*).  Whether  the  tempter  becomes 
more  personal  in  Mark,  xnro  rov  Sarava  (i**^),  than  in  the  other  Synop- 
tic writers,  rov  BuLfioXovy  may  perhaps  be  questioned  (Sarava  is  to  be 
omitted  of  course  in  Lk.  4®).  But  /xcra  twv  B-qpitav  (i^)  certainly 
heightens  the  desolation  of  the  scene,  and  the  rest  of  the  verse  seems 
to  imply  a  continuous  ministry  of  angels  during  the  temptation, 
Kcu  oi  ayycAoi  8ii;icdvow  avrcf.     At  the  call  of  the  first  four  disciples, 
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the  movement  of  the  fishermen  (i**')  is  more  vividly  described  than 
in  Matthew  (afKJiipaXXovTa^  iv  tq  OaXaa-arj  ;  cf.  pdWovra^  d/x^i- 
p\rjirTf>ov,  Mt.  4**),  the  slight  distance  between  the  boats  of  the 
partners  is  indicated  (oAtyov,  **),  and  the  hired  servants  who  remain 
with  Zebedee  are  mentioned,  fura  rCtv  fiurOwCiv  (").  The  house 
where  Jesus  dwells  when  in  Capernaum,  the  centre  of  so  large  a  part 
of  Mark's  Gospel,  is  said  to  belong  to  Andrew  as  well  as  Peter  (i**), 
and  James  and  John  become  inmates  there  with  Jesus.  At  the  sick- 
bed of  Peter's  mother-in-law  the  strong  grasp  of  Christ's  hand  (k/xi- 
r^a-ai)  contrasts  with  the  simple  touch  of  Matthew  (cf.  ij^aro, 
Mt.  8^*),  and  the  effect  of  the  miracle  in  bringing  the  whole  city  to 
the  door  is  noted  in  vs.**,  xoi  ^v  oX,rf  17  9roA.(9  tinawrfyfiivrf  Trpos  t^ 
Svpav.  Luke  dwells  most  frequently  upon  the  retirement  of  Jesus  for 
prayer,  but  Mark  first  mentions  this  particular  and  associates  it  with 
His  second  day  in  Capernaum,  kol  irpon  tvwxo.  AtW  dvaora^  idjXOiv 
Koi  aTT^A^ev  cis  tprjyiov  roirov  koku  irpo(nfv\eTo  (i^).  Into  this  retire- 
ment Peter  and  the  other  disciples  follow  Him  with  the  message, 
"  All  seek  Thee  "  ;  xarc&'cD^cv  .  .  .  ^lynnv  koi  oc  ijat^  auroi)  .  .  .  kcu  Acyov- 
<nv  avTiS  ori  irdvT€^  ^riTova-iv  crc  (i**^).  The  neighboring  villages 
to  which  Jesus  turns  are  styled  KQi/torroAcis  (^),  a  term  found  here 
only  in  the  New  Testament.  The  repeated  words  and  gestures  of 
entreaty  with  which  the  leper  draws  near  in  i**  are  peculiar  to  Mark. 
Several  noteworthy  details  occur  in  the  story  of  the  paralytic  (2*'**). 
The  listening  crowds  that  fill  Peter's  house,  and  gather  around  the 
door,  Kol  <rvin^\$vj(rav  woAAot  wore  fJLrjK€ri  \iaptiv  firfSk  ra  irpo's  rrfv 
Ovpav  (^) ;  the  rude  litter  of  the  paralytic,  KpdParrov  (contrast  kAiVi;, 
Mt.  9^,  and  kAiVt;,  kAiviSiov,  Lk.  5*^^^)  ;  his  four  bearers,  aipofievw  wo 
Ticradpuiv  O  ;  the  breaking  up  and  digging  away  of  the  roof,  dTrcore- 

yaaav  tyjv  a-riyqv   .   .   .   kol  c^opufavTC?    (*)  ;   contrast   Luke's   8ta  twv 

K€pdp.wv  (5^^).  All  these  features  are  clearly  drawn,  and  nowhere  per- 
haps does  the  unstudied  simplicity  of  Mark  contrast  more  strongly 
with  the  more  elaborate  literary  form  of  Luke.  In  3^^*^  we  have  a 
vivid  picture  in  miniature  of  the  multitude  of  demoniacs  and  afflicted 
people  that  pressed  upon  Jesus,  and  of  His  own  precaution  to  escape 
for  a  little  from  their  importunity.  The  verses  are  so  distinctive  that 
they  might  almost  be  called  without  parallel  in  Mt.  4**,  Lk.  6^^-*^; 
Kol  tlwev  Tot?  fjLaOvjrai^  avrov  Iva  nKoidpLOv  irpoaKaprtpfj  avrw  8ia  rov 
6)(\ov  ti/a  fir)  OXifiuxTiv  avrov  '  ttoAAov?  yap  iOtpdvivctv,  wcrrc  iirLiriTrrtiv 
avT(a  Iva  aurov  dil/oivrai.  otroL  €l)(Ov  fidanya^  kol  to.  irvtvpara  ra  axd- 
Oapra,  orav  avrov  iOctapovv,  irpOfriTTLirrov  avr<a   Kal  iKpaJ^ov  \iyovra  on 

2u  ct  6  vto5  rov  ®€ov.    In  3'*  **  we  find  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  His 
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friends,  unable  to  reach  Him  because  of  the  press,  sending  word  to 
Him  of  their  wish ;  while  in  his  reply  He  points  to  the  inner  circle  of 
disciples  who  are  seated  around  Him,  dTrcorciXov  Trpos  avrov  koAovktc? 
auTov  .  .  .  Tov^  ir€pl  avrov  KmXta  KaOrffitvov^.  The  twelve,  again,  are 
mentioned  apart  from  the  other  disciples  who  in  V®  come  to  ask  an 
explanation  of  His  parables,  oL  Trcpi  avrov  avv  toU  $o)8cKa.  His  weari- 
ness is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  peculiar  phrase  (4*)  they  took  Him 
as  He  was,  ws  rjv,  in  the  boat ;  the  beating  of  the  waves  and  the 
sinking  of  the  boat  is  graphically  portrayed,  ra  KVfmra  cW/SoAAcv  ci? 
TO  TrXotoy,  oxttc  ^&7  y€fxi^€(r$ai  to  wkoiov  (^)  ;  the  place  of  Jesus,  iv  Trj 
TTpvfivri,  and  His  attitude  and  state,  tin  t6  irpocrKt^t^dXaxov  xa^evSoiv  (^), 
are  indicated ;  His  words  of  rebuke  to  the  sea  are  given,  2(a>7ra, 
TrtifiLfiwro  (®) . 

The  demoniac  of  Gerasa  (or  Gadara),  his  habit  of  life,  his  untam- 
able nature,  his  abode  in  the  tombs  and  the  mountains,  and  his 
violent  cries  and  cuttings  of  himself,  are  described  at  length  (5*"*^), 
so  that  we  do  not  wonder  Matthew  adds  (8^)  that  no  one  could  pass 
that  way  ;  Ss  rrjv  KaroiKfja-iv  ^Ix^v  iv  rots  fivrffiaaiVf  kcu  ovSc  dAvcrci 
ovKCTi  ovScic  iSvvaro  avrov  Svjo'ai  Bia  to  avrov  ttoWoki^  TrcSais  fcat 
aXvataiv  SeScV^ai  xai  SieandfTOai  inr*  avrov  ra9  aAixrcis  kcu  tol^  7rc&i9 
<rvvT€TpL<^$aJLf  KQX  ov^Ci9  Itryytv  avrov  Safxaaax '  kol  6ia  Travros  wktos  kqx 
rifjiipa^  iv  toi^  p.vrjpjafnv  kox  iv  toI^  6p€<riv  ^v  Kpa^oiv  kol  xaraKOTrroiv 
iavTov  kCOoi^.  Kal  Ihtov  Tov  *l7fa'ovv  airo  fuiKpoOtv  iBpafUv  {^^^) »  Again, 
the  past  life  and  present  hopeless  condition  of  the  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood  lends  emphasis  to  her  faith  (5^*) ;  kcu  TroAAa  waOova-a 

vwo  TToAXwv  ioTpiov  Koi  Savavrjo'aa-a  to.  wap*  avTtj^  wavra  Koi  fJirfSkv  <i^c- 
\rj$€i(ra  oAXa  fiaWov  ci?  to  \(Lipov  i\$<nkra.  As  she  tells  the  whole 
story  herself  according  to  vs.'",  Kal  cTttcv  axma  Tracrav  t^v  oAiy^ctav,  the 
preservation  of  the  details  is  less  surprising.  On  the  way  to  the  house 
of  Jairus,  a  single  word,  or  part  of  a  word  rather,  added  by  Mark, 
TrapaKova-afs  tov  \6yov  XaXovp^vov  (5*),  shows  at  once  the  delicacy  of 
the  messengers  from  the  house  in  bringing  their  word  to  Jairus  alone, 
and  the  prompt  encouragement  which  Jesus  gives  to  the  wavering 
faith  of  Jairus.  In  6*,  the  few  cases  of  healing  which  Jesus  wrought 
in  His  own  city  are  not  overlooked,  a  fxtj  oAtyoi?  appioa-Toi^  imOtU  ra? 
X€ipa<:  i$€pd7r€v(r€v,  while  His  marvel  at  the  unbelief  of  His  townsmen 

is    noted,    kol    iOavpaa-tv   Sia  Trjv   awuTTUkV   avTiav   (6®).       In   the    first 

mission  of  the  Twelve,  Mark  adds  that  they  were  sent,  like  the 
Seventy  later,  two  by  two  (6^) ;  substitutes  sandals  for  the  shoes, 
which  are  forbidden  (^) ;  and  mentions  their  preaching  of  repentance, 
their  casting  out  demons,  and  their  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  (cf. 
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J  as.  5^^),   Kol  iitXOovTt^  iKrjpv^av  Iva  furavoSxriVy  Koi  Saifiovia  noXka 
iitfiaWov,  Kcu  rj^tifjiov  rXaia)  ttoXAovs  Appioarov^  koI  iOipawcvov  (6^  ^). 

Herod's  birthday  feast  with  his  guests  is  described  in  6"  more  fully 
than  by  Matthew,  Silirvov  iiroirfa-tv  rots  fuyiaraaiv  avrov  koI  toIs  x^** 
dpxoi'i  Kol  Tol^  TTpcjroic  Ttf^  TaXiXaia^,  the  civil,  military,  and  social 
leaders  of  the  region  ;  and  the  sending  of  the  executioner  to  bring  the 
head  of  the  Baptist  is  noticed,  kcu  ivOv^  diroorciAa?  6  /SoaiXevs  <nr€Kov- 
Xdropa  iirfToitv  IviyKox  rrjv  KtifxiXrjv  avrov  (^) .  The  painful  writhings 
of  the  lunatic  boy  are  noted  in  9*,  kcu  i8u)v  avrov  to  Trvcv/ia  €v$v^  ow 
co-TTo/jaf  €V  avrov,  Kai  ttccoiv  ctti  t^s  y^  ckvXicto  d^pt^cov  ;  also  the  spasm 

in  which  the  child  falls  as  the  spirit  leaves  him,  when  the  multitude 
believe  him  dead  (**),  with  the  full  and  definite  charge  of  Jesus  to 
the  banished  demon  (^),  to  d\a\ov  koI  kqi^ov  irvivfui,  cyw  cTriraacra) 
aoi,  c^eA^c  c^  avrov  Kai  firfKm  ciccA^?  €19  avrov.  Kat  Kpa^a^  koI  iroXXa 
<nrapdia%  ii-jXOtv'  Kat  cycvcro  tocci  vcKpos  coorc  tov5  ttoAAov?  Acyav 
oTL  aTr€$av€v  6  Sk  *l7f(r6v^  KpaTrfca^  t^s  x^ipo^  avrov  rjytiptv  avrov,  Kai 
avi(TTri  (^'^).  Mark  alone  gives  the  name  of  Bartimaeus,  calls  him  a 
beggar,  says  that  Jesus  bade  His  followers  summon  him,  and  describes 
his  haste  and  eagerness  to  obey  (10^*^),  6  vtos  Ttfuuov  BapnTioios, 
Tv<^Ao9  irpoa'aLTtf^y  —  'Iiyo'ov?  cittcv  ^ojviyo'aTC  avrov,  —  kcu  (^covovo'tv  t6v 
Tv<f>\6v  AcyovTC?  avrw  ®apcrm  cycipc,  ^aivet  o^c,  6  8c  airopaXiav  to  IfuxTiov 
avrov  avaTD/Siyo-a^  ijA^cv  Trpo?  tov  'Iiyo-ovv.  In  II*,  the  place  where  the 
two  disciples  found  the  colt  in  Bethany  is  minutely  indicated,  8e8e/A€- 
vov  7rpo5  ^vpav  c^o)  ctti  tov  afi<l>68ov.  To  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
Mark  adds  that  Jesus  would  allow  no  one  even  to  carry  anything 
through  the  courts,  and  thus  make  the  sacred  precincts  a  thorough- 
fare (11^^),  Kat  ovK  rl<l>L€v  Iva  rts  SievcyKi;  O'kcvo?  $ta  tov  iepov.  In  his 
brief  summary  of  the  parable  of  the  talents  (13^;  cf.  Mt.  25"),  the 
task  of  each  servant  is  emphasized,  and  the  special  charge  to  the 
keeper  of  the  door,  ckclo-to)  to  cpyov  avrov,  Kot  tw  $vpu}p<^  cvcrttAaro 
Tva  ypr)yoprj.  The  following  verse  names  each  of  the  four  watches  of 
the  night  as  a  possible  time  for  His  own  coming,  rj  oij/k  rj  ^xto-ovvKrtov 
Tf  dAcKTopoc^ojvta?  y  irpiot  (13^).  The  indignation  of  the  disciples 
(Mt.  26**),  of  Judas  (Jn.  12*),  over  the  wasted  ointment  turns  into 
angry  chiding  of  Mary  in  14^,  Kat  ^vc^pt/Ltwvro  avnj.  The  protests  of 
Peter  and  the  rest  that  they  will  never  deny  their  Master  finds  exces- 
sive utterance  in  14'^',  6  8c  iKircpura-m  cAoAct, . . .  oMravro)?  8c  Kat  ttcivtcs 
^Acyov  ;  the  place  of  the  denial  is  defined  in  *  and  ^,  Karco  cv  Trj  av\rj 
...  Kat  €$ij\0€v  c^o)  ct9  TO  TTpottvAiov ;  and  the  repeated  taunt  of  the 
same  maidservant  is  caught  up  by  the  bystanders,  ipx^Tai,  fiCa  rwv 

TraiStoTKuiv  tov  ap\up€Oi^  (*^)>  —  *^^  V  ^ttiStVKi;  i8ovo"a  avrov  rjp(aTO  itoXlv 
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Xcyeiv  TO??  TraptarCKriv  (®),  xai  fura  fUKpbv  ttoXlv  oi  irapco'ToiTC?  iXiyov 
T«  IltTfHf  (^°)  ;  at  the  close  of  the  story,  the  violent  remorse  of  Peter 
comes  out  in  the  forceful  phrase,  imPaXtav  InXauv  (^*).  A  curious 
note  in  Stanley's  Corinthians  (p.  i8o,  on  i  Cor.  ii*-i4*)  says  the 
phrase  "  linPaXiav  IkKouv  probably  signifies,  he  drew  his  mantle  (the 
oriental  type)  over  his  head,  and  began  to  weep."  In  15^,  the  whole 
Sanhedrin  is  said  to  have  been  summoned  to  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus,  oKov  TO  owcSptov.  The  boldness  of  Joseph  in  begging  for  the 
body  of  Jesus  is  noted,  and  Pilate's  question  whether  He  were  already 
dead  (15**"^),  ToXfu/cas  .  .  .  6  Se  IIctAaros  i$avfAa<T€v  ci  rjBjf  rtOvrfKev, 
Koi  irpoaKiiXta'dfJXViK  tov  K€vTvpiiava  cm^poiri/crcv  avrov  ci  17&;  dv€$av€v' 
Kol  yvovs  ano  tov  K€VTvpiiavoq  cScDpi/caro  to  irriapja  T<p  'lonn;^.      The 

appearance  of  the  young  man  who  was  seen  in  the  empty  tomb  is 
described  by  Mark  (16*),  vcavuxKov  KaOrnitvov  iv  tois  ht^iol^  irtpi.ptpXrj' 
fi€vov  oToA^v  XcvKi/v ;  and  the  mingled  amazement  and  trembling  joy 
which  the  tidings  of  the  resurrection  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  the 
women  hold  them  speechless  as  they  return  from  the  garden  (16®), 

e?;(ey  yap  avra9  TpopjK  kcu  iKcraai^  *  koI  ovSevi  ovSkv  tliravy  iifioPovvro  yap. 

To  this  rapid  summary  should  be  added  the  many  instances  in 
which,  with  his  wonted  simplicity  and  anxiety  to  make  his  statement 
complete,  Mark  repeats  what  the  other  writers  are  content  to  let  the 
reader  supply  for  himself.  In  6^*^,  for  instance,  in  the  miracle  of 
the  five  loaves  among  the  five  thousand,  the  fishes  are  thrice  men- 
tioned, in  the  distribution  and  in  the  gathering  of  the  fragments,  as 
well  as  at  the  beginning.  Other  illustrations  of  this  point  will  be 
found  in  2^«  ^^  io*^»  i2»2'. 

2.  A  few  picturesque  details  must  be  noticed,  which,  though  they 
may  add  no  special  impression  of  accuracy,  give  color  and  charm  to 
Mark's  narrative  without  detracting  from  its  artless  and  unconscious 
effect.  The  disputed  phrase  68ov  wotciv  (2^),  whether  interpreted  to 
mak^  a  path,  or  to  make  their  way,  belongs  in  this  category.  In 
6*'  ^,  the  contrast  between  the  green  grass  (xXa>pa>  x^P"^*^*  ^)  ^^^  ^^^ 
groups  of  gathered  men,  women,  children  (Mt.  14"),  with  variety  in 
dress  and  color,  no  doubt  suggests  the  comparison  to  garden  beds, 
TTpafiuxi  irpaa-ULi.  In  6***,  the  weary  toil  of  unsuccessful  rowing  is 
noted,  Paa-aviiofiiyov^  iv  na  cXawciv,  and  the  apparent  intention  of 
Jesus,  as  He  walks  on  the  sea,  to  pass  them  by,  xai  rjOtXtv  iraptkOtlv 
avTovs.  Chapter  6,  vs.",  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  people  around 
Gennesaret,  as  they  hasten  to  bring  their  sick  upon  litters  into  the 
presence  of  the  Healer,  iripUhpapjov  .  .  .  koX  rjpiavro  inl  rolq  KpapdrTOi^ 
Tov^  KaKtos  c;(ovras  irtpi^iptiv  oirov  ijkovov  on  cortV.    In  lO^,  (rrvyvda-a^ 
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(elsewhere  only  in  Mt.  16',  if  at  all)  well  pictures  the  cloud  that 
overspreads  the  young  man's  face,  as  he  goes  away  sorrowful  from 
the  presence  of  Jesus.  His  earlier  zeal,  too,  has  also  been  empha- 
sized by  his  running  to  meet  Jesus  in  the  way,  and  kneeling  before 

Him,  €1?  680V,  npoo'^pafitav  cIs  kcu  yowTrtnjira^  avrov  (").  In  9*,  and 
again  in  lo^^  IvayKoXurdfitvoq  adds  a  touch  to  the  tenderness  of 
Christ's  treatment  of  little  children,  whether  brought  to  Him  by  their 
parents,  or  called  by  Himself  to  point  a  lesson  for  His  disciples.  In 
6\  the  wonder  of  Nazareth  over  His  miracles  centres  in  the  power 
of  His  touch,  iroBtv  Tovna  ravra  .  .  .  koI  at  hw6nt.€i%  roukvrax  hia  rtiiv 
X€Lpu}v  yi,v6fjL€vai ;  and  in  9^  at  the  Transfiguration,  the  splendor  of 
Christ's  very  garments  is  expressed  in  homely  fashion,  a-rlXpovra 
\tvKa  Aiav,  ola  yva^cvs  <7ri  t^s  y^?  ov  hvvarai  out<i>s  XtvKovai, 

3.  A  third  feature  by  which  Mark  gives  reality  to  his  scenes  relates 
to  the  language  of  the  speakers.  There  is  often  here  a  peculiar 
directness,  an  animation,  in  question  and  answer.  The  words  seem 
to  have  been  caught  up  as  they  fell  from  the  lips,  and  preserved  in 
all  their  native  freshness  and  charm.  Sometimes  this  effect  is  gained 
by  a  word,  a  single  touch  :  sometimes  it  comes  from  the  whole 
dialogue. 

The  broken  questions  in  i^  and  2'  are  quite  in  point ;  rC  Icrnv 
TovTo ;  hiha^Yf  KaivYi '  —  ti  outos  outu)^  AaAci  ;  fiXa<r<f>7ffi€l,  Also  the 
bewilderment  of  the  three  at  the  Transfiguration,  quaintly  interpreted 
in  9®,  ov  yap  tJSci  ti  airoKpiOiQ,  iK<f>opoi  yap  lyivovro,  and  in  9^^  their 
secret  wonder  as  to  the  resurrection  of  which  their  Master  has  spoken 
to  them,  Ktti  rov  \6yov  iKparrjcav  Trpos  iavroxs  cvv^rfTovvrt^  rl  ianv  to 
€K  vcKpiov  avaa-TTjvai.  Note  also  the  abruptness  of  Christ's  aTroKplB-qTi 
fjioi  in  1 1*',  as  He  asks  of  the  Scribes  to  pronounce  on  the  source  of 
John's  baptism,  whether  from  heaven  or  of  men.  And  again  (12^*), 
regarding  the  census  money,  as  He  forces  His  questioners  to  bring 
Him  the  hated  coin,  <t>ipiri  pm  ^vdpiov  fm  IBw.  Nor  should  the 
questionings  of  the  two  Marys  and  Salome  on  their  way  to  the  tomb 
be  overlooked  (16'),  ti?  dTroKvXto-ci  "^pHv  t6v  \idov  ck  Trj%  Ovpa^  rov 
pvrjpiLov.  But  the  most  noteworthy  passages  in  this  respect  are  9*"-^ 
and  i2*^"^.  In  the  former  (9*^^),  Jesus  asks  the  father  of  the  lunatic 
boy  how  long  this  affliction  has  followed  him,  iroao^  xp^^^  co-tIv  m 
TOVTO  yiyovtv  avTta;  (^^).  We  feel^he  anxiety  and  impatience  of  the 
father's  heart,  through  his  reply,  as  he  says,  Ik  ?ra(3to^cv  •  Kat  ?roAXa#c(s 

KoX  €.U  TTvp  avTov  HfioXtv  Kttl  €19  uSttTtt,  iwi  diToXtcrrj  avTov '  and  then, 
breaking  off  suddenly,  adds,  dXA'  ct  n  Svyrj,  l3orj$rj<rov  "^piv  (nrXayxvia- 
$cU  €<t>'  rfpa^  (^) .    Taking  the  father's  own  word,  Jesus  answers,  to 
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£t  Svvri ;  iravra  hwara  r<p  TrtoTcvorrc ;  and  the  father,  unable  longer  to 
endure  the  suspense,  cries  out,  eu^vs  xpo^a?  6  irarrjp  rov  iraxhiav  cAeycv 
nwrrcvd)  •  popfiOtL  fwv  ry  ajna-rCa  (") .  Again,  in  1 2®,  the  scribe,  who 
is  questioning  Jesus  as  to  the  greatest  commandment,  struck  by  the 
breadth  of  His  answer,  accepts  His  word,  cwrcv  avrw  6  ypa/A/iarcv? 
KoAois,  SiidcKoXe,  ctt'  dXrf$€ta^  thra^  on  cU  cortv  koI  ovk  iariv  aXXos 
ttA^k  auTov  *  Kol  TO  dyawav  avrov  ii  o\rf^  KapSun  koI  i(  o\rf^  t^s  (tvvc- 
<r€a)9  Kai  cf  0A17?  r^s  io';(vos  icat  to  dyawaK  rov  wAi/criov  cbs  cavrov  irtpixruo' 
T€p6v  iamv  wavrtav  rlav  oXoKavnapATiav  Kai  dixrioiv.  We  do  not  wonder 
at  the  solemn  answer  of  Jesus  after  this  ingenuous  confession,  nor  at 
the  effect  of  this  answer  upon  his  hearers  (^),  xai  I  liycroO?  iSwv  avrov 

on  vovv€;(u>s  ajrtKplBri  cTircv  avrw  Ou  pxiKpav  tt  atro  r^s  fiao'ikcLa^  rov 
0COV.      Kol  ov8ci9  ovKcri  croAfUx  avrov  iirrjpayrrja'ai. 

Certain  words  of  Jesus,  preserved  by  other  Evangelists,  gain  new 
force  from  the  form  in  which  Mark  gives  them.  I  need  hardly 
repeat  the  list  of  Aramaic  words  peculiar  to  him,  and  given  as  from 
Christ's  lips:  Boaviypycs  (3^"),  TaAct^a  Kovp.  (5**)>  i^opfiav  (7"), 
*E<f><f>a$a  (7®*),  'A^^a  (14**).  The  first  words  of  Jesus  recorded  by 
Mark  emphasize  the  fitness  of  the  time  of  His  appearance  in  lan- 
guage which  John's  Gospel  twice  ascribes  to  Him  (7^®),  ttcttAi/- 
pwrai  6  Kaipo^  (i^)»  ^Qci  ^^i^ls  a  direct  call  to  faith  as  well  as  to 
repentance,  inartxkre  no  evayyeAia>.  In  2^  the  significant  saying,  to 
(rapfiaTOv  8ta  rov  dvOptairoVf  kcu  ov)(  6  avOptawo^  8ia  to  crd^^arov,  fitly 

introduces  the  words  which  Luke  and  Matthew  also  preserve,  cS^tc 
Kvpios  iarnv  6  vlo?  tov  AvBpuiirov  koI  tov  a-appdrov  (^).  In  3^  there 
is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  warning  against  the  unpardonable 
sin,  oAAa  Hvoxpf;  ccrrai  altoviov  dpa.pT'qpaTo^.  To  Matthew's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  thorns  that  choke  the  good  seed  (Mt.  13^^)  and  in  expla- 
nation of  Luke's  i;8ova)v  tov  ^tov  (8"),  Mark  adds  ai  wepl  to,  Xoltto. 
€Tri$vpiaL  (4^*),  which  reminds  one  of  Wordsworth's  phrase,  "the 
weight  of  chance  desires"  (0(/^  to  Duty),  Other  words  of  Jesus 
peculiar  to  Mark  are  9®,  ovScU  yap  coriv  0?  -novqfrv.  Bvvapiv  iirl  t<u 
ovopxLTi  pxn)  Kai  Swrjo-crcu  Tayy  KaKokoyrjuaC  p,€  ;  9^,  €\€T€  iv  iavTOii  dXa 
Kol  €ipvjv€vrjT€  cv  oAAi/Aois  ;    9^,  wda-a  yap  Bvaia  aXi  dAtO'^i70-€Tai(  ?)  ; 

10*^,  in  elaboration  of  the  more  general  promise  of  a  hundred-fold 
for  sacrifices  made  by  His  disciples,  olkLol^  koI  d8€A<^ov5  koI  d8€A<^a? 
Koi  prjTipa^  koi  TCKva  Koi  dypovs  ptTo.  8t<Dy/i.wv.  Even  in  the  evidence 
of  the  false  witnesses  (14*®),  the  contrast  of  vaov  tovtov  tov  x"p<wr<HV 
Tov  and  dAAov  dxtipoiroLrjTov  gives  a  color  of  truth  to  the  words  they 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  and  are  a  reminder  of  John  2'^*\  which 
passage  points  to  the  same  contrast. 
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It  is  Mark  also  who  oftenest  recalls  the  looks  of  Jesus,  with  the 
changing  expression  of  love  and  interest  or  indignation  and  rebuke. 
So  He  looks  upon  His  gathered  disciples,  as  He  calls  them  mother 
and  sister  and  brother  (3^),  as  He  seeks  for  the  poor  woman  who 
has  touched  Him  in  the  throng  (5*  **).  So  He  looks  with  rebuke 
upon  Peter,  who  would  dissuade  Him  from  the  path  of  sorrow  (8^). 
So  He  looks  upon  the  young  man  who  asks  the  way  to  life  with 
unspoken  love  (10"),  and  again  with  sorrow  and  anxiety  over  his 
great  refusal  looks  about  upon  His  disciples  (10**).  The  strange 
language  in  10®  seems  to  imply  some  peculiar  impressiveness  in  His 
face  as  He  begins  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  rj<rav  Sk  €v  ry  o&j) 
ayaPalvovT€%  €15  'Iepo<rdAvfia,  kcu  ^v  irpodytov  avroxs  6  *lrfa-ov^,  koI  i$afx- 
PovvTo,  6i  Sk  oKokoOovvTt^  i<l>ol3ovvTo.  A  few  brief  hints  reveal  the 
feelings  of  Jesus  :  toward  the  leper,  for  instance  (i**),  (nrXayxyio-Oci^, 
and  again  as  He  sends  him  away,  ifippifxrfo-dfjLtvof:  (i*^);  over  the  hard- 
ness of  heart  shown  by  Pharisees  and  Herodians  (3'*),  o-wAvirov/xcvo? ; 
when  the  Pharisees  tempt  Him,  asking  a  sign  from  heaven  (8^*),  dm- 
oT€va^a9  (hapax  Ug,  New  Testament)  tw  irvtvfmTi ;  at  His  disciples, 
when  they  would  forbid  the  children  to  come  unto  Him  (10'*),  rjya- 
voKTrjaev.  Certain  habits  of  Jesus  are  also  briefly  indicated  :  the 
beginning  of  His  preaching  in  Capernaum,  when  He  regularly  seeks 
the  synagogue  for  this  purpose  (i*')  ;  of  retirement  for  prayer  and 
meditation,  as  above  mentioned  (i*^)  ;  of  following  His  parables  with 
private  explanation  to  His  disciples  (4*®  **),  Kar  ISiav  8c  rot?  IBlok: 
ILoBrjTol^  circXvcv  iravra  (cf.  Acts  19^,  only  other  use  in  New  Testa- 
ment) ;  10^^,  where  the  disciples  come  to  ask  Him  fuller  explanation 
of  His  teaching  regarding  marriage  and  divorce.  The  same  passage 
(4®-^)  discloses  the  purpose  of  the  parables,  as  they  were  spoken 
to  the  multitude  :  koL  roiavraw  irapapo\xu%  iroKKxu^  cAoAct  avrots  rov 
Aoyov,  KoBiOi  rjhvvavTO  dxovciv  *   \iapi^  8c  irapa^oKrj^  ovk  cAoAct  avTol^, 

"  For  Wisdom  dealt  with  mortal  powers, 
Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail. 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors." 

—  Tennyson,  In  Mem.  36.  2. 

Here  the  task  of  the  essayist  finds  its  end.  The  simple  plan  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  has  been  followed,  however  imperfectly.  The 
details  peculiar  to  Mark  have  been  observed,  gathered,  and  grouped 
under  successive  heads.  The  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture  have 
been  studied  ;  the  movement  of  characters  and  the  changes  of  scene. 
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SO  far  as  they  are  distinctive,  have  been  noted.  To  restore  the  parts 
to  their  place,  or  attempt  a  completed  picture,  falls  outside  our  pres- 
ent province.  Still  less  does  any  comparison  of  the  Gospels,  in  origin 
or  relationship  of  time  and  originality,  belong  to  my  purpose.  Not 
creation,  not  criticism,  but  simply  analysis  and  observation  have 
been  the  aim.  Yet  it  may  be  neither  superfluous  nor  presumptuous 
for  the  writer,  as  he  closes,  to  record  the  impression  regarding  the 
whole  Gospel  of  Mark  which  this  examination  has^left  upon  his  mind. 
Whatever,  then,  the  conclusions  of  criticism  may  be  regarding  the 
relation  of  Mark  to  the  oral  Gospel,  or  common  Tradition,  or  to  the 
two  other  Synoptic  narrations,  to  the  present  writer  Mark  seems  to 
bear  more  resemblance  to  an  oral  Gospel  than  either  Matthew  or 
Luke.  The  same  story,  which  in  Matthew  receives  a  topical  arrange- 
ment, and  in  Luke  an  artistic  grace  and  completeness  of  form,  appears 
in  Mark  with  unstudied  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  movement.  The 
scope  and  limits  of  Mark's  record,  and  even  his  choice  of  scenes  and 
deeds,  remind  one  of  such  addresses  as  are  briefly  outlined  in  the 
Acts,  of  Paul's  (13^"^'),  of  Peter's  (lo'*-^^).  With  the  latter  especially 
Mark's  Gospel  has  close  affinity,  nor  could  a  better  motto  for  the 
whole  be  found  than  in  the  38th  verse :  'It/o-ovv  tov  qtto  'Sa^apW,  m 

€)(pi(r€v  avTov  6  $w  Trvtvfuiri  ayiw  koI  SwdfJitt,  o^  SirjXOtv  €v€py€Ttov  kol 
t(i)/i.€V09  Travra?  tov?  KaraSwatTrevo/Acvov?  vtto  tov  Sia^oXov,  oti  6  0co?  ^v 
fi€T  avTov.  In  tone  and  temper,  moreover,  and  m  that  quickness 
of  eye  and  memory  for  outward  details  and  accessories  of  time 
and  place,  Mark  seems  of  a  kindred  mould  with  Peter,  fitted  to 
write  down  for  other  ages,  with  whatever  latitude  the  word  €pfxrjv€V' 
T175  may  be  used,  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter's  remembrance  and 
preaching.  Nearer  by  far  to  Mark  in  respect  to  graphic  details 
rstands  John,  and  not  either  Matthew  or  Luke.  And  to  the  reader 
of  the  New  Testament,  not  its  critical  student,  it  seems  neither 
imfitting  nor  unnatural  that  the  two  most  distinctive  accounts  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  should  come  from  his  two  closest  disciples  —  the  first,  in 
the  glow  and  freshness  of  the  present,  with  the  dew  of  youth  upon 
it,  from  the  lips  and  heart  of  Peter ;  the  last,  sublimated  and  inter- 
preted by  experience  and  long  communion  of  spirit,  yet  with  a  mul- 
titude of  graphic  details  also,  from  the  heart  and  life  of  John. 
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The  Use  of  t£?B3  in  the  Old  Testament. 

PROF.   CHARLES  A.    BRIGGS. 

NBW  YORIC 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  article  to  give  a  complete  statement  of  the 
use  of  tS^fi^  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  classify  all  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  used  under  their  appropriate  heads.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  an  etymology  of  the  word,  but  only  a  literary  history 
of  its  use.     It  is  used  756  times.    These  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

( I )  tZ^fi^  =  that  which  breathes ^  the  breathing  substance  or  being 

=  ^x^,  anima,  the  soul,  the  inner  being  of  man  : 
(a)   As  distinguished : 

(a)  From  the  flesh,  *lt^3  : 

-i^p5  -wi  tw^  Is.  io»;  n^n  D»  tt^jn  Dt.  i2». 

(^)  From  the  nOT> : 

-pi?  tt^K  Ttt^BS  *?^ 

nt3K  riKtt^  -ofai 

•T:  -  -  1  -      : 

A  merciful  man  rewardeth  his  soul, 
A  cruel  troubleth  his  flesh  Prov.  1 1^^. 

(y)  From  the  f^S,  *  body ' : 

*3D2^  "t^BS,  my  soul  and  my  body  ^31*^. 

{h)   Both  the  inner  t2^B3  and  the  outer  HITS  are  conceived  as 
resting  on  a  common  substratum  : 

=8?:  Ti?P  i^  T« 

T    n  V  T  T  I  - 1 

Only  his  flesh  upon  him  is  in  pain, 

And  his  soul  upon  him  mourneth  Job  14^; 

Like  a  weaned  child  upon  his  mother,  like  a  weaned  child  upon  me  is  my  soul 
^  131*^. 
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Other  passages  in  which  this  conception  appears  are  ^  42''  ^ 
Job  30^'  Lam.  3",  none  of  them  early,  but  all  poeti- 
cal (cf.  6  c). 
(c)    The  ^t^  departs  at  death  and  returns  with  life  : 

And  it  came  to  pass  when  her  soul  was  going  forth  (for  she  died)  Gen.  35^*  (E) ; 

n^B^  '"^f9»  she  breathed  out  her  soul  Jer.  15*. 
Cf. 

rw  n»o  Dnpm  job  ii»;  -nrrBn  rxhs^  rw  job  3i»; 

Let  this  child's  soul  return  upon  his  inward  part  i  Ki.  17^; 
cf. 

^rr\  la-p  his  ib\n  rw  arm  i  Ki.  i7« 

(</)  The  desire  is  frequently  expressed  that  the  t2^B3   may  be 
delivered: 
(a)  From  Sheolf  the  abode  of  departed  souls  : 

hyutxh  tpb:  awn  nh  ^  16^;  ^ikco  tpk  nban  ^  86i«; 

TPW  "^iKr  p  n^^pn  ^  30*;  b^acn  '^ikcd  irw  Prov.  23"; 

•^IKT  TO  TTK  rnfi"  ^  49i«;  ^IKT  TO  TTB:  o'^O"  ^  89*'. 

{P)  From  r\tV6,  the  pit  of  Sheol  : 

nnwo  TK  npm  nriK  is.  38*7;  nnra  nnro  tk  me  job  33«; 

nrw  ^30  ycfi  irrr  job  33";  nntp  -30  ww  sth  job  33». 

•nyes  nnrb»  anpn  job  33"; 

(2)   The  tS^fi3  becomes  a  living  being  : 

{a)  By  the  breathing  into  the  nostrils  of  its  *lt2^S,  the  rifit2^3 
D'^Tf  by  God.     This  is  true  of  the  man,  Gen.  2'  (J) ; 
and  by  implication  of  animals  also,  Gen.  2"  (J). 
This  is  certainly  the  interpretation  of  ^  104^*. 
Cf. 

D^rD  Kltti^  0^7t  Who  putteth  our  soul  in  life  ^  66'. 

{b)  Accordingly  man  is  njPf  t2^B3,  a  living,  breathing  being 
Gen.  2^  (J) ;  elsewhere  iTPf  tTfiS  is  always  used 
of  animals,  Gen.  i»-^»  9''-»  ^«  (all  P)  Ez.  47^; 
so  also : 

irnn  res  Gen.  !«  9"  (both  P)  Lev.  iiW-MJ  (H); 

nrwn  res  Lev.  ii«  (H);      ^n  ^a  res  job  12^ 
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(r)    trU  is  frequently  used  with  the  verb  iTPf : 

rW  nrm  Geit.  12"  I9«  (both  J)  i  Ki.  20«  (E)  ^  ii9"6  Jer.  38". »; 
Ttt^ftD  Tf  I  S.  i«  I7«*  20»  25«  2  S.  II"  14W  2  Ki.  2  2.4.«  4«>  (all  JE); 

'3  nrrrfc  Gen.  19"  (j) ;  '3  ^nni  iudb?  is.  55*; 

'3  rm^  I  Ki.  20»i  (E)  Ez.  i8«^  ^  22«>;  TTW'?  tm  rm  Prov.  322. 

(3)  The  trfi^  (without  the  qualifying  iTPf  noun  or  verb)  is  specifically: 

{a)   A  living  being  whose  life  is  conceived  as  residing  in  the 

blood. 

This  conception  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  sacrificial  use  of 

blood,  and  its  prohibition  in  other  uses.     This  first 

appears  in  the  Deuteronomic  code  (D)  : 

Only  be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood,  for  the  blood  is  the  living  being 
(l^Pin  XVl  D^) ;  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  the  living  being  with  the  flesh  (tS^p^'l 
itan  DP) ;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  water  Dt.  1 2^  ^. 

This  is  still  fiirther  enlarged  in  the  code  of  H  : 

Whosoever  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  sojourner  who  sojourns  among 
them,  shall  eat  any  blood,  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  person  who  eateth  the 
blood  and  cut  him  off  from  the  midst  of  his  people.  For  the  living  being  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood  (KVl  0*13  "^^PS**?  tt^^"^?),  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon 
the  altar  to  cover  over  for  you,  for  it  is  the  blood  with  the  living  being  that  covers 
over  (^M**  V^^.l^  KVl  D^rPS).  Therefore  I  say  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  No  one  of 
you  shall  eat  blood,  and  the  sojourner  who  sojourns  among  you  shall  not  eat 
blood.  .  .  .  For  the  living  being  of  all  flesh  is  in  its  blood  with  its  living  being 
(Km  ilZ^Bja  W  n^"'?9  t£^5p3),  therefore  I  say  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  No  blood 
of  any  flesh  shall  ye  eat,  for  the  living  being  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood  ("'^S  tS^^  "3 
Kin  W  n^p^).     Any  one  eating  it  shall  be  cut  ofi"  Lev.  i;^-  "•  "f-  K 

The  Priestly  narrator  finds  a  basis  for  this  law  in  the  story 
of  the  deluge : 

But  flesh  with  its  living  being,  its  blood,  shall  ye  not  eat  (ID*!  il^B33  ^^3). 
And  surely  your  blood  of  your  living  beings  (D3^nrB3)  will  I  require.  At  the 
hand  of  every  wild  animal  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  mankind,  at  the 
hand  of  each  one's  brother  will  I  require  the  living  being  of  man  (D'79'7  ^^ ) 
Gen.  9*«(P). 

Cf. 

D^3  tr3T^3K  nWft3  D1,  blood  of  the  living  beings  of  the  innocent  poor  Jer.  2'*. 

{b)   A  serious  attack  upon  the  life  is  an  attack  upon  this  inner 
living  being: 

ttrwn  Tp  3nn  jer.  4W;  '3  hv  -OP  ^  i24<-3; 

'3  tp  D:©  ^  692  Jon.  2«;  ^3  ^t'^  TUrb?"^?  2  S.  i»;  cf.  Job  27*. 
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(r)  Accordingly  ITfi^  is  used  for  life  itself.  There  are  171  uses 
under  this  head.  The  life  is  both  of  animals  t2^B3 
niDnS  Prov.  1 2^°  and  of  man  : 

riKH  rB3n  riK  rh  mn;  -nPK,  (God)  who  made  for  us  this  life  Jer.  38^; 

D^nn  -nnxn  mnx  b^b:  i  s.  25"; 

WBSa  mWp  WW  Gen.  448>  (J);   cf.  I  S.  iS^. 

(a)   TTie  following  phrases  belong  here : 
rc:  nnn  res,  life  for  life  Ex.  2i«  (E)  I  Ki.  20»«  2  Ki.  io«; 

Dynnn  lare:  jos.  2"  (j);   *  rwa  b^k  Dt.  19"; 

tt^en.  for  the  life  of  2  S.  14^  Jon.  i". 

{p)  Risking  life,  peril  of  life : 

ffiaa  rB3  Dtr,  put  life  in  the  hand  of  Ju.  I2«  i  S.  19*  2821  Job  13"; 
n^xh  Wt^  Pjin,  risked  his  life  to  die  Ju.  5^*; 

ire:  nych  n-ipn  is.  53"; 
-t:3o  ires  riK  ib«n  ju.  9"; 

rB:a.  at  the  risk  of  life  Nu.  17*  (P)  2  S.  23"  =  i  Chr.  !!«•  19  I  Ki.  2^  Prov.  7M 

Lam.  5'. 
?3'riC?B3^  ^'X}\  we  feared  for  our  lives  Jos.  9^*; 
rcnD:,  fled  for  life  2  Ki.  f; 
'Wm  *?K  ■]'?n,  went  for  his  life  I  Ki.  19'; 
T&n  ^BSa  "^BS,  my  life  is  continually  in  my  hand  ^  119^^; 
ire:*?  CTK  ITtn,  tremble  each  for  his  life  Ez.  32^; 
rB3  hTa  e'^an,  escape  for  life  Gen.  19"  (J); 
'3  PjDK  Ju.  1825-25;  '3  Ktain  Prov.  202  Hab.  2W; 

'3  '^r  nop  Est.  8»  9W;  '3  yaw  Prov.  29a*; 

^•^r*?  '3,  life  for  spoil  Jer.  2i»  38^  39"  456. 

(y)  Seek  life  in  order  to  take  it  away  : 
tt?B3  rpa  Ex.  4i»  (J)  I  S.  20I  2223-23  23W  25M  2  S.  4«  i6»  I  Ki.  19W."  Jer.  4^ 

,l21  ,97.9  2l7  222fi  3420-21  38»«  44»-30  46M  49«7  yj,  354  38I8  ^Q\h  ^^6  63IO  ^qS  86" 

Prov.  29!^^; 
'3  h)KC  I  Ki.  3"  =  2  Chr.  i";   i  Ki.  19*  =  Jon.  48; 

'3  rm  I  s.  2412;  '3^?  aiK  ^  59*; 

':  hTS  ir\l  ^  94«l;  '3  »]T1  ^  7«  I43»; 

'3  nix  Prov.  62«;  '33  rpSHTT  I  S.  28«»; 

'3  np  ^  567;  '3  pap  Prov.  22«; 

'3^?  JBX  Prov.  iW;  '3  not^  ^71*°; 

Sah  KVl  '3  "3,  for  he  taketh  life  in  pledge  Dt.  24*; 

"T?^  T^  t£^^"*?53  "ron,  I  am  guilty  in  respect  of  all  the  lives  of  the  house  of 
thy  father  1  S.  22» 
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(8)   Take  ii/e,  kill: 

Urp  im  «^^?  '^^T)^  CrtTK,  I  wiU  make  thy  Ufe  like  the  life  of  one  of  these 

iKi.  I9«(E); 
ttrc:  7X^,  smite  mortally  Gen.  37«»  (J)  Dt  I9«^ "  Jer.  40»*- "; 

•:  ran  Dt.  22*;  ':  annb  i  s.  2W; 

'3  npb  I  Ki.  19*  Jon.  4«  ^  311*  Prov.  i";  '3  rOKT  Dt.  28"; 

':  r*?p  I  S.  25»;  '3  n-nrO  Pro  v.  6«; 

':s  nro  2  s.  i8";  "s  mbic  '?r'  "a  job  27*. 

':  rvanO  Lev.  26W(H); 

(e)    Presence y  save  life : 

X'p'jT^  tt^KT^P,  (lift  up  thy  hands  toward  him)  for  the  life  of  thy  children  Lam.  2i'; 
■^DJ  vX|riT,  and  my  life  was  preserved  Gen.  32**  (E); 
njOO  t^  *rxn,  deliver  life  from  death  Jos.  2"  ^  33"  561*; 

•3  aniTO  n^raci  ^  2221 ;  pnErr  D^3raic  nitt?^  ^  72"; 

TO  rnic  *racn  jer.  20";  dww  n^oo  Twn  icb  ^  78W; 

irw  D'?b  I  S.  19"  2  S.  i9«-«-«-«  I  Ki.  i»^  «  Jer.  488  518- «  Ez.  33*  Am.  2»*- 1* 

^89*»  Ii6*; 
•3  mfi  2  S.  4»  I  Ki.  i»  ^  34M  49W  551*  71M; 
'3  fnC  Ex.  2I»  (E)  ^  49»; 

(nToo)'3  }6n  ^661168; 

'3  now  ^  25»  97»  Job  28  Prov.  138  16"  19"  22*; 

'3  *?K3  ^72"; 

•ma  0  mp\  life  precious  in  the  eyes  of  i  S.  262»  2  Ki.  !»«.  is.  M; 

•^•ra  0  r6-!3  i  S.  26«-24;  '3  aniC,  loveth  his  life  Prov.  198; 

0  -n?a  irr,  give  for  his  life  Job  2*;  WW  ^D  rpa  Est.  7^ 

"CC3  "b  JJIjri,  let  my  life  be  given  to  me  Est.  78; 

T'nn  1  rrrh  ]r\r\  biC,  give  not  the  life  of  thy  turtle  dove  to  the  wild  beasts  ^  74^'. 

(4)   T!he  tTBJ  as  the  essential  of  man  stands  for  the  man  himself: 
(a)   It  is  a  paraphrase  for  the  personal  pronoun^  especially  in 
poetry  and  more  ornate  discourse.     There  are  70 
examples  of  this  use  : 
(a)  "^BJ  =  me  : 

nrB3  Kan  ^K,  let  me  not  enter  Gen.  498  (Blessing  of  Jacob); 

cntr  rrtO  O  nor,  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  upright  Nu.  23I0  (Poem  of  Balaam). 

TB3  rnOK,  I  say  Lam.  3**; 

TO  1  "Onn  Ju.  5a  (Song  of  Deborah) ; 

Tw  mon  ju.  i680(j); 

TW  lanan  -nara,  that  I  may  bless  thee  Gen.  27*;  cf.  27W»«  (aU  JE); 

.Trr  nx  o  ^ana  ^  io3»-  «• « io4»- ». 
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There  are  many  other  examples  with  various  verbs  and 

in  various  phrases  : 
/ 

jf,  33  yS  ,,1  ,yl8  26»  318  348  353-  7. 12  4j6  546  ^y2.  5  622  6  66"  691®  71"  862  gglS  ^IT 

I092*>  116^  ,,925.129.167  ,2o2.«  i2r  1305  «  1418  i42*-8  143"- 12  146I  Jer.  4^  i8'^« 
Mi.  6T  Lam.  31'-  ^8. 

()3)  'rpiJB?  =  thee  : 

^B^  rinri  D*^M7,  peoples  instead  of  thee  Is.  43^; 
"ii^th  ^jjt,  said  to  thee  Is.  51®; 

'h  cpib  ripb  Prov.  222^. 
(y)  it&B3  =  he: 

prri  21192  W^,  he  will  not  dwell  in  good  circumstances  ^  25^'; 
0  rpiO  Prov.  iS^ 

Other  examples : 

^  105I8  109*1. 

(8)   13tt^S3  =  we: 

D*V^pT  ne&  n^'p^  *'''^^?  ^^^»  ^^  sire  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of 

the  fowlers  ^  124'; 
TTirrh  nnsn  ^tt^:,  we  waited  for  Yahweh  ^  33«>. 

(c)   D^fi3  =  they,  them  : 

Tl(^^^  ^2^3  Q\p^^f  they  arc  gone  into  captivity  Is.  46^; 
Dtt?fi3b  "nK,  woe  to  them  Is.  3*. 

Other  examples : 

Jer.  3112  Job  361*. 

(d)   If  has  the  value  of  the  reflexive ^  self.  There  are  53  examples  : 

tt?fi3  bl7  -CK,  bind  oneself  Nu.  3(>»-  *•  *•«•"•  »■  »•  »•  "•  »2; 
rrc^W  ^K,  obligation  binding  herself  Nu.  30I8; 
'3  n3I?b,  to  afflict  oneself  Nu.  30". 

(a)    ''tf'S3  =  myself: 

"TTfi:  miC  K*?,  I  know  not  myself  Job  921 ; 

'3  D12D  •^^rHJf  when  I  myself  wept  with  fasting  ^  69II. 

()3)  TIt&B?  =  thyself : 

'3D  -irK  TP'l,  thy  friend  who  is  as  thyself  Dt.  13^;      '3  IttW,  keep  thyself  Dt.  4®; 
Xhiey  Tt?B3  (niC)  rHnK-J,  but  thou  wilt  deliver  thyself  Ez.  3»9-2i  33©. 
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(y)  WBJ  =  himself: 

'3D  anK,  loved  as  himself  i  S.  iS^-s  20IT; 
03  DDV3,  sware  by  himself  Jer.  51**  Am.  6*. 

Other  examples : 
^  49»  Job  18*  3i»>  32a  Prov.  8»  1582  2i»  Is.  44*>; 

probably  also : 
IVB^  DtTtC  Dim  DK,  if  he  himself  offer  a  trespass  offering  Is.  53^^. 

(8)    P«>B3  =  herself: 

'3  TUplOL,  justified  herself  Jer.  3". 

(c)    DQ^fi^  =  themselves  : 

DITTT  hv\  0  7P,  for  themselves  and  for  their  seed  Est.  9**; 
'S  ^'acn,  deliver  themselves  Is.  47**  Ez.  14"*^. 

({)       Q?^fi3  =  yourselves  Jer.  6*^ 
DS'^rit^fiJ  =  yourselves : 

0  ^K^O'blC,  deceive  not  yourselves  Jer.  37',  also  42*^  44^; 
'3  nsr,  afflict  yourselves  Lev.  i6»- «  23*^  «  Nu.  29^  (P) ; 
Ob  Dn"iatt?3,  take  heed  to  yourselves  Dt.  4^*  Jos.  23"  (D). 

Cf.  Jer.  1 7**.     Other  examples  : 
Lev.  ii^-MCP). 

(17)   ^rrtt&BJ  =  ourselves  : 

'3  7D,  against  ourselves  Jer.  26^*. 

(c)    If  stands  for  the  person  of  man,  the  one  who.     There  are 
144   examples.      The   earliest   usage   that  can  be 
proven  is  in  D*.     It  is  especially  characteristic  of 
H,  P,  and  writers  related  to  them, 
(a)    Constructed  with  DHK  : 

CHK  0  Lev.  24"  in  antithesis  with  T!CP!^  '3  Lev.  24I*  (both  H),  and  so; 
DTK  %  human  persons  Nu.  3iM.«.«  (P)  i  Chr.  5"  Ez.  271'. 

Elsewhere  without  D1K : 

rO^a  O,  one  who  blesses  Prov.  11*;  njO"!  '3,  idle  person  Prov.  19I*; 

0  7P321,  in  the  loathing  of  thy  person  Ez.  16^; 
^3  nn,  despised  of  person  Is.  49^; 
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i:rmn  rh  yph  "^  ailS,  Yahwch  is  good  to  them  that  wait  for  him,  to  the 

person  who  seeks  him  Lam.  3^; 
's  rnn  '3,  person  for  person  Lev.  24^*  (H)  Job  16*; 
'3  bl7  TB3  Ex.  30i^»«  Nu.  1528  31W  (aU  P)  Lev.  17"  (H); 
';  1^3  Ex.  3012  (P)  Prov.  138;  rh  npi  Nu.  35"  (P); 

nion  KTT  niconn  crMn  ez.  i8«>. 

()3)  t9fi3  =  person,  any  one : 

Dt.  24'  2725  Prov.  28"  Ez.  i8*-**  33«; 

elsewhere  only  in  H  and  P : 

Lev.  2^  4^-  ^  el- 2.4. 15. 17. 21  yi& so. 21. 25. 27  23»-90-90  Nu.  5^  ic27.»  1022  ^|19.28  ■j^u.u.ao.ao 
Jos.  208- »  (all  P)  Lev.  i  f^-  "• »«  20«- «  22«-  "  (all  H) ; 

also  in  the  phrase 

'ft  on  nri"03,  that  person  shall  be  cut  off  from; 

which  is  used  only  in  : 

Gen.  17"  Ex.  \2^  «  31J*  Lev.  7»-  ^-  ^  Nu.  9"  1580m  19U. »  (aU  P)  and  Lev.  19* 
22«(bothH). 

(y)  t9fi3  is  collective,  for  persons,  in  enumerations : 
Dt.  loM  Jos.  io28.  aa.  32. 33. 37. 87. »  iiu  (all  d2)  jer.  436  52»»-80  Ez.  22a*; 

elsewhere  only : 
Gen.  12*  46W.  18. 22. 25. «. ».  i:.  27  Ex.  i«  «  12W  Nu.  3i»-^  (aU  P). 

(8)    riit&S!l,  persons : 

Gen.  36»  Ex.  12*  i6W  Nu.  19"  (all  P)  Lev.  i8»  202*  272  (all  H)  2  Ki.  12*  Prov.  ii» 
1426  Ez.  1318.1a  18. 19. 19. 20. 20  ,717  i84  2227;   D'TTBa  Ez.  I3»  is  error  either  for 

ri^tt?ft3,  or,  as  Cornill  and  Siegfried-Stade  {Lex.)  suppose,  for  D^BH. 

(€)    t9fi3   is  also  used  for  a  deceased  person,  sometimes 
with  riD ;  e,g. : 

T^  t^  Nu.  (fi  (P);  no  nt^BJ  Lev.  21"  (H); 

but  usually  without  flD ;  e.g, : 
D-!IC(n)  tt?e:  Nu.  9«-7  i9"is(p). 

or  simply  t9S3 : 
Lev.  1928  21I  22*  (all  H)  Nu.  52  6^1  910  (all  P); 

elsewhere  only 

Hag.  2". 
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(5)  t9S3  is  usedf  as  the  seat  of  the  appetites^  from  the  earliest  litera- 
ture to  the  latest. 
There  are  46  examples  : 
(a)   Hunger : 

rX^T\  '-,  hungry  soul  ^  loy*  Prov.  2f\    aiTI"  "O  'I  ic'^ob  Prov.  6»; 

arn  *l  Is.  32*;  0  T?^*  ^'^^  1**5  *owl  >*  empty  Is.  29^; 

0  2in^  Prov.  10*;  TSP^  '3\  and  his  soul  longeth  Is.  29\ 

Accordingly  t9fi3  is  used  with  some  form,  noun  or  verb,  of 
^  S3ty, '  satisfied ' :  Is.  56"  58^°  Jer.  50*^  Ez.  7^^  ^  Of 
107^  Prov.  13^  27'; 

'2^  PVIO,  sweet  to  the  taste  Prov.  16^*; 

•7  n^OD  700  '3,  the  appetite  of  the  labourer  laboureth  for  him  Prov.  16=^; 

]firi  DYJPI  ':"!  h^  ire:  n^C  n;i(tna,   the  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth  and 

hath  nothing;  but  the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  fat  Prov.  13^; 
'2Z  jn  rfrttn,  and  he  sent  leanness  into  their  soul  ^  106^^; 

':  pns  is^nni  is.  55^;  h^  pK  n^5"  'j  nnn  Nu.  ii«  (J); 

'i  Srrn  75k"7y,  their  soul  abhors  every  kind  of  food  ^  107^®; 
*?l5*?[5n  DPT^a  nif[5  'i,  our  appetite  loathes  this  light  bread  Nu.  21''  (E); 
•"TJ^  ^5^50  'J1  Dn^  TTWI  V)OrTn>and  so  his  life  abhorreth  bread,  and  his  appe- 
tite dainty  food  Job  33^; 
D^C37  D8H7  *S,  for  their  bread  shall  be  for  their  appetite  Ho.  9*. 

{If)    Thirst: 

r^f'll  ':,  thirsty  soul  Prov.  2526  Jer.  3128;    HfiT  pKr  '3  f  143O; 
':  HKDX  ^  42«  632; 

isTTbH  T^nt  rij?n  ':  j?  D-o-^i^^c^f^c  ah^ri  bjKs  ^  42^; 

jti  D'nsn  ':  "n'rv!  Jer.  31";  'nK^o  nsjcn  '3-'?3i  jer.  312^; 

':  n-nxras  rsrrr  is.  58>i. 

(r)    Appetite  in  general: 

P]Grnri  Orra  DK^K  D^KOrtaa  D'S?";,  hungry  also  thirsty  their  soul  within  them 

fainteth  ^  107*; 
V"»p  ^CT^!  '33  ^5^i^,  my  enemies  compass  me  about  with  greed  ^17'; 
rrc  'TJ?^^  ^^^  ^TKt^  ^yTV7»  Sheol  enlarged  her  appetite  and  opened  her 

mouth  Is.  5";  '  '3  '^iKrS  3'mn  Hab.  2^; 

pn^  'TV!  '''"2^»  one  greedy  of  soul  stirreth  up  strife  Prov.  28'-^. 

(//)  Ecclesiastes  uses  t9fi3  only  in  the  sense  of  («),  (^),  (r). 

The   trfi3   craves,   lacks,   and   is   filled   with   good 

things : 

Ec.  22*  48  6J  8-  7-  9  72*. 
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(6)  t^fi3  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions  and  passions.    There  are  151 

examples : 
(a)  Desire: 

(a)    With  various  terms  expressing  desire  : 

*:  njK,  souldisins  Dt.  I2«>  14^  i  S.  2W  2  S.  321  i  Ki.  ii^"  Job  2^^^  Prov.  13*  21I0 

Mi.  7I;  '3  ni^ri  ^  108  Is.  268; 

ires'?  muri  rrro  rPKr,  desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to  the  soul  Prov.  13I®; 

'J  niK  Dt.  i2>^-20-2i  186  ,  s.  2325  Jer.  2^*;        in^K  '3  Is.  26»; 

n^Kn*?  '3  nDni,  my  soul  breaketh  for  longing  f  119*^; 

'3  rrbKT,  thy  soul  asketh  Dt.  142^;  '3  nn^2,  soul  longeth  f  84*  1198'. 

{P)  Without  such  terms y  but  used  alone  : 

rM*?,  according  to  one's  desire  Dt.  21**  yp  78^^  Jer.  34^^^; 

rfi3D  Dt.  2328;  "ISrW  HKH,  ah,  our  desire  ^  3528; 

UBSS,  at  one's  desire  ^  10522  Ez.  \(y^\     ^^X  '3,  desire  of  my  adversaries  ^  27^2. 

B?C3-*71?2,  desirous  Prov.  232;  TTK  '3  ^418; 

DOn  Dn3n  '3  Prov.  132; 

nrn  DUrr7K  '3  pK,  my  desire  would  not  be  toward  this  people  Jer.  15*; 

'3  3I?^7  P^»  bestow  on  the  hungry  what  thou  desircst   Is.  58^^; 

*.H3"13  HKiT  '3,  my  soul  went  forth  when  he  spake  Ct.  5*^; 

'Snor  '3,  my  soul  made  me  Ct.  6^-;  '36^  '3  I^S  i  S.  i^^. 

'3  r^n  'niS'T,  uttereth  his  mischievous  desire  Mi.  78; 

'3  KC3,  lift  up  the  soul,  desire  Dt.  24^6  2  S.  14I*  (rd  DrT^K,  not  DM'^K)  ^  24*  25I 

86*  1438  Prov.  198  Jer.  22*7  44I*  Ho.  48; 
'3  KTO  Ez.  2426; 
TBS  ^OK*?Or,  my  desire  will  be  filled  with  them  Ex.  15®  (Song  of  Red  Sea). 

{b)   Abhorrence^  loathing  : 

'3  rb\i:,  soul  abhorreth  Lev.  26"  15.»).«  (H)  Jer.  ^i^; 

^2  nbnS  '3  D3%  and  their  soul  also  fell  a  loathing  against  me  Zech.  1 1^. 

(c)    Sorrow  and  distress,  in  various  phrases  : 

'3  'Itt,  bitter,  gloomy,  discontented  of  soul  Ju.  i826  (E)  2  S.  178  Job  320  Prov.  31''; 
'3  no  I  S.  222  Job  7»i  io»  Is.  38>'^  Ez.  2f^\ 

':  rne  i  s.  i»o  Prov.  141^  nio  ':  job  2126; 

'J  n-ltt  I  S.  30P  2  Ki.  4-";  '3  non  Job  272; 

'j  T\^!lp,  soul  was  vexed,  grieved  Nu.  21*  (E)  Ju.  lo^®  16^^  Zech.  1 18; 

';  •03K,  sad  of  soul  Is.  19IO;  '3  HSSr,  my  soul  shall  weep  Jer.  13"; 

nrn-  ':,  his  soul  trembleth  Is.  15*;  '3  PIX,  distress  of  soul  Gen.  4221  (E); 

C'l^nb  '3  nB'17,  my  soul  fainteth  for  the  murderers  Jer.  4*^ ; 

'3  n03L',  my  soul  was  grieved  Job  302*; 

'"na  '3  nt3p3,  my  soul  is  weary  of  my  life  Job  10^ ; 
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int?ri  trtrTl  O,  soul  of  the  wounded  crieth  out  Job  24^; 
0  pTn  rDK  TO,  how  long  will  ye  vex  my  soul  Job  19^; 
■TKO  rnnSi  O,  my  soul  is  sore  vexed  ^  6*; 
0  mp-n  .-war,  my  soul  is  fuU  of  troubles  f  88*; 
iJianri  TWn:^  ';,  soul  melteth  away  for  trouble  f  107*; 

0  nfi*?-r  f  1 1928;  iiu'^n  '3  rb  nuac?  nai  ^  123*; 

nh  Tbb^V  ^:T  Lam.  2^^;        ':  nsr,  afflict  the  soul  ^  35"  Is.  s8»-*; 
0  7OD  Is.  53'*;  '3  ^B3,  my  soul  is  bowed  down  yff  57"; 

7aKn  V7S7  %  his  soul  upon  him  mourneth  Job  14^;  see  i  a; 
0  'hv  P)^prn?»  when  my  soul  upon  me  fainteth  Jon.  2®; 
0  ^P  rOCrK,  my  soul  upon  me  I  will  pour  out  ^  42^; 

0  Tfint^na  Lam.  2^;  '3  •^r^ri  "bi?  job  30"; 

nmricn  rS  ^r,  my  soul  upon  me  is  cast  down  ^  42^; 

'3  TTTTinrn  no  ^  42«-  ^2  43^; 

0  "IfiD?  nnU,  my  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust  ^  44^; 
'3  'hv  rron  Lam.  3». 

Tin  '3,  my  soul  rejoiceth  ^  35*  Is.  61^0.   ^  ptOB?,  rejoice  the  soul  ^  86*; 
rh  0^3*750  irrj,  and  he  will  give  delight  to  the  soul  Prov.  29^^; 
3  IPCTBT  ''pOIHSri,  thy  comforts  delight  my  soul  ^  94^®; 
W  '33  •S^^T^j  ^^ou  encouragest  me  in  my  soul  with  strength  ^  138'. 

(e)    Love : 

0  rOHK,  my  soul  loveth  Ct.  1 7  31.2.3.4.     #3  riHT,  darling  of  my  soul  Jer.  12"; 
C  0  npSl,  his  sbul  clave  unto  Gen.  34*  (J),  c.  with  "HniC  ^  63®; 
O  '3  rrpm,  soul  is  attached  to  Gen.  34^  (P). 

(/)  Alienation^  hatred^  revenge : 

p  '3  Upri,  the  soul  was  alienated  from  Jer.  6*  Ez.  23*^-  *^; 

p  1  npp3,  Ez.  23»8-22.«;  '3  iKSr,  hated  of  soul  2  S.  58; 

'3  nK3r  f  iiMs.  i"; 

'3(3)  tSICra,  with  despite  of  soul  Ez.  25*-"  36^; 

'3  Dp3rin  IC7,  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  Jer.  5'-  ®  98; 

'3  rramn  Prov.  6>«. 

ks)  Other  emotions  and  feelings  : 

'3  3"t?n,  restore,  refresh  the  soul  ^  198  35!^  Lam.  i"-  W- !»  Prov.  25"  Ru.  4^*^; 

'3  33Tt?  ^  238; 

'3  "r^TTI  *ri^  ^'?*D*^,  surely  I  have  stilled  and  quieted  my  soul  ^  131^; 

1  vOnO,  your  souls'  compassion  Ez.  24^^ ; 

'3  Y^^^  *-»  ^^*^  I  should  prolong  my  patience  Job  6" ; 

"Un  TriK  DTOT,  ye  know  the  feeling  of  the  stranger  Ex.  23®  (Rd). 
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(7)  trB3  is  used  occasionally  for  mental  acts  when  coupled  with 

33^  (see  (to))  ;  and  also  possibly  when  alone, 
owing  to  unconscious  assimilation  by  late  writers; 
but  the  most  if  not  all  of  the  examples  may  be 
otherwise  explained : 

HKO  rxrr  "TTK,  my  soul  knoweth  well  ^  139**; 

but  we  may  render  /  know  well ;  cf.  4  a, 

2113  K7  'J  m  IC73,  that  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good  Prov.  19- ; 

but  margin  RV.  very  properly,  "  desire  without  knowledge " ; 
cf  6  a. 

':?  nOSn  rm,  know  wisdom  for  thy  soul  Prov.  24^*; 

but  we  may  render,  after  6a)3,  "according  to  thy  desire." 

'V2  lOnn  b)k,  think  not  in  thy  soul  Es.  4"; 

but  we  ftiay  render  "  in  thyself,"  after  4  b, 

'32  nrt?  102,  as  he  reckoneth  in  his  soul  Prov.  23'; 
but  RV.  correctly  renders  "  in  himself,"  after  4  b, 

*i  -io«n  no  I  s.  2o*; 

but  AV.  and  RV.  rightly  follow  LXX,  IttiBvilu  =  HJKri ;  see  6  a, 

(8)  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  tTBJ  is  used  for  acts  of  the  will.    The 

only  passages  to  be  considered  are  the  following : 

DSCB:  (nK)  Cr  DK,  if  it  is  your  purpose  Gen.  23''  (P)  2  Ki.  9^5; 

but  it  is  quite  as  appropriate  to  both  passages  to  render  "  if  it  is 
your  desire,"  after  6  a, 

';  mnS,  my  soul  chooseth  Job  7I*;  TntX\  '3,  their  soul  delights  in  Is.  66'; 

':  nSKO,  my  soul  refuseth  Job  6'  ^  77^;    nnSTl  '3,  my  soul  delighteth  in  Is.  42^ 

These  four  examples  may  be  conceived  as  acts  of  the  will ;  but 
it  is  just  as  appropriate  to  think  of  them  as  emo- 
tional, and  so  classify  them  under  6  by  //,  and  ,^. 

(9)  The  use  of  trS3  for  character  is  still  more  dubious.     Only  two 

examples  need  to  be  considered  : 

12  ':  nnttJ['"i^7,  his  soul  is  not  right  in  him  Hab.  2*. 

But  LXX  reads,  ovk  tvhoKu.  ^  ^yjyy)  fiov  iv  avna  (cvSoxd  =  nflit*!), 
and  this  is  probably  correct.     This  passage  would 
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then  go  with  the  similar  ones  in  (8),  and  be  placed 
under  (6). 

n^^^&  kb  *^C3,  my  soul  hath  not  been  polluted  Ez.  4'^. 

But  it  is  quite  as  appropriate,  and  there  is  a  better  justification 
in  usage  to  render,  "/  have  not  been  polluted," 
after  4(a). 

m 

(10)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Deuteronoraic  usage,  where 

t^fi3  and  Xn  are  combined  or  used  in  parallelisms, 
t9S3  and  33^  are  assimilated,  and  t^fi3  shares  with 
33^  the  meanings  we  have  given  under  (7),  (8), 
and  (9)  ;  and  so  in  later  writers  influenced  by  D. 
Thus,  frequently  in  the  phrase  t?B3  SS31  UUS  SS3,  where 
the  following  verbs  and  phrases  are  used  : 

Vm  Dt.  4»  2  Chr.  1512;  ntPT  Dt.  26i«; 

aniC  Dt.  66  13*  368;  TT  Jos.  23"; 

nan  Dt.  10^2  n^s  jos.  22*;  I'rpa  roc?  Dt.  30^; 

*?IC  mr  Dt.  30I0  I  Ki.  8«  =  2  Chr.  6»,  2  Ki.  2326; 

matt  -lac?  2  Ki.  238  =  2  chr.  34";       '3c'?  i^rn  i  Ki.  2*; 

and  in  the  phrases  : 

rw  bin  asb  •?»  onm  or  Dt.  u"; 

Tt:  b32^  ^a*?  baa  noKa  nnn  pica  DTirea  jer.  32*1 ; 

mcfin  rwai  obr  aba  nai?  i  chr.  28*; 

vrrh  vtn  aab  jw  i  chr.  22^; 

rnTO"  "Twai  ^aaba  -irna  i  s.  2»; 

B?C3  napT  niab  pn  Prov.  2412; 

Dw  -prcab  nr-n  ^aba  nosn  Kian  "a  Prov.  210; 

"aaba  pr  "ircaa  m«?  rTiyic  .-dk  -tu  ^  i3«. 

(11)  There  remain  three  passages  which  are  regarded  by  scholars 

generally  as  more  closely  adhering  to  the  supposed 
radical  meaning  of  breath  : 

ab  notr  nnepi  pr 

B?C3  na»0  inin  pnOI  Prov.  279. 

Gesenius,  after  Doderlein,  renders  '3  HitSD  '*  more  than 
odorous  trees,"  and  is  followed  by  editors  of  the  later 
editions  of  his  lexicon,  even  by  Buhl ;  but  Siegfried- 
Stade  follow  Delitzsch  in  his  preference  for  the  Vul- 
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gate's  transposition  ^HS*!  flSC^D  '3  pH^I.  Hitzig 
and  Bickell  prefer  the  LXX,  which  reads,  rTS*1pnD1, 
and  renders,  "  the  soul  is  rent  asunder  by  cares." 
In  any  case  trS3  and  Sb  are  in  parallelism,  and  this 
passage  should  be  classed  under  (lo). 

tsn*?ri  D  vC^  ^^^1  l^i*  breath  kindleth  coals  Job  41". 

This  is  in  the  description  of  the  crocodile.  The  piece  is 
one  of  the  latest  in  the  book.  We  should  hardly 
look  for  a  primitive  meaning  of  a  word  in  such  a 
passage.  The  context  favours  a  reference  to  the 
passion  or  fury  of  the  animal.  It  might  therefore 
be  classed  under  6/,  and  rendered  "his  passion  or 
fury  kindleth  coals." 

^P^  "^t  perfume  boxes  Is.  2!^. 

This  meaning  seems  evident  from  the  context.  But  is  it 
necessary  to  start  from  the  fundamental  meaning 
breathy  scent,  in  order  to  get  this  meaning?  The 
meaning  perfume  boxes  may  also  be  derived  from 
(6)tf,  and  we  may  conceive  them  as  boxes  of  desire, 
or  from  (5)  as  boxes  exciting  the  sense  of  smell  as 
parallel  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  appetites,  and 
so  we  might  render  smelling  boxes  or  bottles. 

There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  there- 
fore, for  the  meaning  of  breath,  odour,  for  tTSl 


If  this  inductive  study  is  correct  in  its  results,  it  is  evident  that 
some  of  the  current  statements  as  to  Biblical  psychology  are  wrong. 
Readers  of  the  Bible  will  have  to  be  exceedingly  careful  lest  they  go 
astray  from  Biblical  usage  when  they  follow  the  ordinary  renderings 
of  tyS3  in  our  English  Bibles.  Soul  in  English  usage  at  the  present 
time  conveys  usually  a  very  different  meaning  from  ^B3  in  Hebrew, 
and  it  is  easy  for  the  incautious  reader  to  misinterpret. 
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The  Original  Form  of  Leviticus  xvii.-xix. 

PROF.    L.    B.   PATON. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

THE  importance  of  a  critical  investigation  of  the  Holiness-legis- 
lation needs  no  proof.  If,  as  is  generally  admitted,  an  older 
code  has  been  incorporated  with  the  priestly  legislation  of  these  chap- 
ters, it  is  desirable  that  we  should  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
original  form  of  this  document,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  assign 
it  to  its  true  place  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  legislation. 

This  is  recognized  by  all  critics,  and  has  led  already  to  the  writing 
of  several  valuable  treatises,  so  that  a  new  investigation  seems  almost 
superfluous.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  the 
analysis  of  the  Holiness-Code  by  the  researches  of  Graf,  Kayser, 
Wellhausen,  Dillmann,  Driver,  and  others,  and  all  that  has  been 
done  for  the  determination  of  its  historical  position  by  Noldeke, 
Klostermann,  Horst,  and  Baentsch,  the  problems  have  not  yet  been 
so  fully  solved  as  to  preclude  a  new  study. 

In  spite  of  the  importance  of  determining  the  exact  contents  of 
the  Holiness-Code,  its  analysis  has  never  been  made  the  object 
of  such  elaborate  study  as  has  been  put  upon  the  analysis  of  Genesis, 
and  the  lines  of  demarkation  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  strata 
are  still  far  from  being  certainly  determined.  The  question  has  not 
yet  been  answered.  In  precisely  what  form  did  the  Holiness-laws 
exist  before  they  came  into  their  present  recension  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus?  The  relation  of  the  hortatory  passages  to  the  code 
proper  and  to  the  later  insertions  has  never  been  studied  with 
sufficient  care.  Even  the  textual  criticism  of  these  chapters  has  not 
yet  reached  the  point  where  further  research  is  superfluous. 

In  the  following  pages  I  do  not  claim  to  present  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Holiness-Code  ;  I  endeavor  only  to  contribute  a  little 
to  the  analysis  of  that  document.  No  one  is  better  aware  than  I  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  many  of  the  positions  that  I  have  taken, 
and  of  the  objections  that  may  easily  be  brought  against  them.  My 
own  views  have  undergone  change  so  frequently,  as  I  have  studied 
deeper  into  the  questions,  that  I  know  that  I  must  hold  them  open 
to  still  further  modification,  and  am  prepared  to  welcome  criticism 
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and  correction.  In  no  single  point  do  I  feel  that  I  have  reached 
finality.  I  present  my  conclusions,  therefore,  with  hesitation,  not  as 
established  facts,  but  as  theories  and  conjectures,  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  which,  I  hope,  may  turn  out  to  contain  something 
of  permanent  value.  If  ever  I  seem  to  express  myself  too  positively 
on  points  that  are,  to  say  the  least,  problematic,  I  trust  that  this  will 
be  excused  by  the  reader,  as  due  to  controversial  ardor  rather  than 
to  dogmatism. 

I.    ANALYSIS  OF  LEV.  17^-18*. 

1.  The  Legislation  of  H  underlies  this  Section.  — That  portions  of 
this  legislation  are  independent  of  P,  and  have  Hnguistic  affinity  with 
H,  is  now  generally  recognized.  The  recurrent  formula  tT'^K  tT^'K 
( J  ^3. 8. 10. 13  cf.  i8«  2o2-»  22^"  24"),  the  phrases  KIHn  ^"^vh  att^H"  Dl 

( 1 7*  cf.  2o«- "•  ''■  «»•  '^ ^),  m]  nsj  (v.^- '  cf.  19*  222»),  Kin  i^^vo  mD3i 
1OT  anpo  (v.*^  cf.  v.^«  20^  o>  ^S33  '3B  'rin:i  (v.^»  cf.  20^ « 26"), 

the  use  of  the  first  person  in  the  divine  address,  are  all  characteristic 
of  H.  Other  expressions  occur,  which,  although  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  H,  are  nevertheless  foreign  to  P.  Such  are 
m.T  natO  h^  (v.«),-inK  n^t  (v.^,  nST  1K  nS^  (v.*).  The  annex- 
ing of  reasons  to  the  commandments  is  not  the  custom  of  P,  and  the 
use  of  the  first  person  in  these  exhortations  is  also  foreign  to  his 
style.  Accordingly,  it  is  apparent  that  we  have  here,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  elements  of  an  independent  legislation. 

Furthermore,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  this  legislation  are  distin- 
guished more  or  less  sharply  from  the  fundamental  ideas  of  P.  The 
opening  enactment,  which  cannot  be  eliminated  fi-om  v.^^  by  any 
critical  process,  that  every  slaughtering  must  be  a  sacrifice,  is  diamet- 
rically contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  Priestly  Code  (against  Kayser, 
Vorexil.  Buch^  p.  69).  As  VVellhausen  shows  with  consummate  clear- 
ness {^Composition,  p.  153),  P  permits  and  everywhere  assumes  the 
free,  non- sacrificial  slaughter  of  domestic  animals.  The  permission 
given  to  Noah  (Gen.  9^*)  to  use  animal  food  is  coupled  with  no  other 
restriction  than  that  the  blood  shall  not  be  eaten,  and  the  fact  that  P 
has  inserted  this  permission  along  with  the  Sabbath  and  circumcision 
in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,  is  proof  that  he  regarded  it  as  still 
valid.  The  assertion  of  Dillmann  {Ex.-Lrv.,  p.  536)  and  of  Kittel 
{Theol,  Stud,  aus  Wilrttemberg,  1 881,  p.  43),  that  P  did  not  intend 
this  permission  to  be  permanent,  is  without  foundation.  The  assump- 
tion of  P,  that  slaughtering  is  free,  is  evident  also  from  the  following 
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facts:  Peace-ofTerings  play  an  unimportant  part  in  his  legislation, 
which  would  not  be  the  case,  if  every  slaughtering  were  a  peace-offer- 
ing ;  and  the  priests  are  to  receive  the  shoulder  and  the  breast  of 
the  peace-offerings,  which  would  be  an  excessive  allowance  for  their 
support,  if  every  slaughtering  were  a  peace-offering.  Finally,  Lev.  7**"*^ 
clearly  assumes  that  the  slaying  and  eating  of  animals  is  permitted  in 
all  parts  of  the  land,  the  only  restriction  being  that  the  fat  and  the 
blood  are  not  to  be  eaten  (cf.  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,  p.  90 ;  Wurster, 
ZATW,  1883,  p.  120;  Baentsch,  Heiligkeitsgesetz^  p.  22). 

The  second  fundamental  proposition  of  the  chapter  (v.*-*),  that  all 
sacrifices  must  be  brought  to  Yahweh  only,  is,  it  is  true,  not  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  P,  but  is,  nevertheless,  formally  distinct  from  it.  P 
never  preaches  against  illegal  forms  of  worship.  It  is  addressed 
to  those  who  are  confirmed  Yahweh  worshippers,  and  the  possibility 
that  they  will  be  led  away  into  idolatry  is  never  entertained.  P 
assumes  that  the  *WD  /HK  is  the  place  where  sacrifice  will  be 
offered,  and  that  all  sacrifices  will  be  offered  to  Yahweh,  but  it  does 
not  condemn  other  sanctuaries  or  contend  against  idolatry  in  the 
manner  of  this  passage.  The  situation  which  underlies  this  law, 
therefore,  is  different  from  the  one  which  is  presupposed  by  P  and  is 
more  akin  to  D. 

Besides,  the  fact  that  this  law  recognizes  only  two  forms  of  sacrifice, 
the  nbi?  and  the  H3T  (or  D7t&)  distinguishes  it  from  P  and  allies  it 
with  the  older  legislation  (cf.  Ex.  10^  18"  20'^*  24'  32^  Dt.  27*^  Jos.  8«' 
Ju.  20»  21*  I  S.  6^*  io«  13"^^^  2  S.  6'"'  24«-*»  I  Ki.  3*^  2  Ki.  5"  lo^^). 
The  classification  is  foreign  to  P  and  by  no  means  covers  the  sacri- 
fices which  that  code  requires  (cf.  Dillmann,  Ex.-La'.,  p.  535  ; 
Wellhausen,  Proieg.y  p.  72). 

The  law  against  the  eating  of  the  blood  of  beasts  slain  in  sacrifice 
^y  10-12^  is  an  element  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  legislation  (cf.  Dt.  12*^- ^• 
15**  I  S.  14®^).  A  law  on  this  subject  has  been  given  by  P  already 
(Lev.  7"*^'),  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  likely  that  this  law  comes  from 
another  source.  Moreover,  P  combines  it  ynih.  the  prohibition  of 
eating  fat,  an  element  which  is  absent  from  Lev.  1 7'**"^*. 

The  law  of  v.'^^*  is  necessitated  by  the  one  which  precedes  it. 
After  the  discussion  of  the  eating  of  the  blood  of  animals  which  may 
be  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  eating  of  the  blood  of  non-sacrificial 
animals  follows  logically.  If  the  previous  enactment  is  independent 
of  P,  this  one  must  be  so  also. 

The  law  of  v."*  **  is  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  in  D. 
Its  standpoint  also  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  P.     In  Lev.  1 1 
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P  combines  with  the  prohibition  of  eating  carrion  the  prohibition  of 
touching  it,  on  pain  of  defilement.  This  discloses  a  more  punctilious 
stage  of  legislation  than  is  seen  in  Lev.  1 7*^ ;  and  if  the  latter  were  a 
part  of  P,  we  should  expect  it  to  be  enlarged  with  the  item  about 
touching  a  carcase.  Accordingly,  it  is  evident  that,  not  only  in  form 
and  diction,  but  also  in  contents,  the  code  of  Lev.  1 7  is  distinguished 
from  P. 

2.  Leviticus  17  has  been  amplified  in  the  Style  of  P.  —  The  fol- 
lowing phrases  disclose  clearly  the  style  of  P :  "TSItt  ^HK  HflB  7K 

(v.^),  m,T  p'lp  z'nprh  (v.*),  m,TS  ort^hv  "nat  (v.''),  the  sacri- 
ficial formula  (v.^),  the  title  (v.**').  All  this  shows  that  to  assign  this 
chapter  as  it  now  stands  to  H,  or  to  any  other  source  independent 
of  P,  is  out  of  the  question.  For  reasons  which  will  appear  later  in 
our  discussion,  H  has  here  been  enlarged  with  priestly  elements 
more  extensively  than  is  usual ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  analysis  of 
this  chapter  is  exceptionally  perplexing.  In  the  main  critics  are 
agreed  in  regard  to  the  added  P  elements,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  sentences  where  the  linguistic  criteria  are  not  so  clear  but  that 
there  is  room  for  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  important,  however, 
if  possible,  that  a  decision  should  be  reached,  for  these  sentences 
relate  to  the  place  and  the  nature  of  sacrifice,  and  upon  the  analysis 
that  we  make  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the  code  is  largely 
dependent. 

3.  The  Law  ag^ainst  Sacrifice  to  Other  Gods  (v.^).  —  The  best 
starting-point  for  an  analysis  of  this  chapter  is  found  in  the  recurrent 
formulae  with  which  v.**-®  '^^  begin.  These  formulae  are  character- 
istic of  H ;  and  it  is  right,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  original  kernel 
of  the  H  legislation  in  immediate  connection  with  them.  Critical 
investigation  must  start  with  the  second  occurrence  of  the  formula 
(v.*),  because  the  section  which  it  introduces  is  easier  to  analyze 
than  the  first.  When  once  we  have  determined  exactly  what  the 
second  law  must  have  been,  it  is  possible  to  reason  back  from  it  to 
the  original  form  of  the  first  law. 

Instead  of  tlh^^  (v.®),  it  is  preferable  with  LXX,  Sam.  to  read 
n^^^.  The  technical  use  of  HtT^  for  *  sacrifice  '  is  found  in  H  (Lev. 
2223.24  22»2)  •  and  in  view  of  fTltT^^  in  the  next  verse,  this  verb 
seems  more  natural  (Driver,  Leviticus^  p.  30). 

The  phrase  TSID  ShK  PinS  Sk  (v.«)  is  not  only  peculiar  to  P 
(4**^^^  14^  Nu.  6*^),  but  is  also  suspicious  from  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  general  intention  of  the  code.    The  aim  of 
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the  legislation  in  v.^  is  to  compel  all  animals  slain  for  food  to  be 
brought  to  the  altar  and  sacrificed  to  Yahweh ;  but  the  insertion 
of  the  TjnO  "?nK,  the  central  sanctuary,  defeats  the  purpose  of  this 
enactment  by  making  it  impossible  for  it  to  be  carried  out.  Only 
where  there  are  altars  of  Yahweh  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  is  it 
possible  to  give  the  command  to  sacrifice  every  animal  that  is  killed 
for  food. 

Moreover,  the  language  of  **,  "  Blood  shall  be  imputed  to  that  man, 
he  hath  shed  blood,"  shows  that  the  preceding  clause,  "  to  the  door 
of  the  tent  of  meeting,  to  offer  it  an  offering  unto  Yahweh,"  must  be 
an  interpolation.  If  the  purpose  of  the  original  legislator  had  been 
to  conserve  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary,  he  would  not  have  said  of 
the  offender  merely,  "  he  has  shed  blood,"  but  "  he  has  forsaken  the 
sanctuary,"  or  some  equivalent  expression.  It  is  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  original  law  required  that  slaughtered  animals  should 
be  sacrificed,  without  specifying  the  particular  place  where  sacrifice 
should  be  made,  that  these  words  of  **  become  intelligible.  If,  then, 
the  phrase  is  an  interpolation  in  ^,  it  is  the  more  likely  that  it  is  an 
interpolation  also  in  v.^,  and  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  other 
occurrences  of  "TJTO  briK  in  v.*^. 

It  is  more  doubtful  whether  the  clause  D3in3  11^  ItTK  laH  JD1 
(v.^)  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  an  addition  by  Rp.  It  is  found  in  P 
(Ex.  12^  Lev.  i6»  Nu.  i5*-»  19'%  cf.  the  similar  phrase  "[HK  11^  ''D 
*U  Ex.  12^  Nu.  9"  15"  ").  The  extension  of  legislation  to  the  "l!!  is 
characteristic  of  P  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  Kuenen  (  Onderzoeky  p.  269) 
regards  this  clause  as  an  addition  by  Rp.  The  fact,  however,  that 
this  expression  occurs  in  Lev.  20^  a  passage  whose  entire  context  is 
unaffected  by  P,  and  that  Ezekiel  uses  this  expression  (i^)*  makes 
it  possible  that  this  phrase  has  not  been  added  by  the  priestly  editor 
(so  Wellhausen,  Composition,  p.  152;  Baentsch,  p.  137).  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  phrase  stood  in  the  original 
legislation.  It  is  wanting  in  v.^  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  it 
should  be  found  here  than  there.  In  22^  it  is  forbidden  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  from  the  hand  of  a  foreigner.  If  the  substance  of  Lev.  1 7 
belongs  to  the  same  document  as  the  substance  of  Lev.  22,  it  is 
unUkely  that  it  permits  to  a  foreigner,  who  happens  to  be  living  in 
the  land,  what  another  part  of  the  code  forbids  to  foreigners  in  gen- 
eral. Throughout  the  holiness  legislation  in  general,  Israel  only  is 
taken  into  account.  The  IT'DS,  the  JTS*),  and  the  HK  always  denote 
Israelites.  DTJC,  CTK,  and  trB3  mean  Hebrews.  The  *1!l  occurs  spo- 
radically in  a  few  places  only  (see  the  way  in  which  the  law  is  applied 
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to  the  "13,  v.").  Consequently,  it  is  likely  that  this  extension  of  the 
legislation  is  a  gloss,  although  probably  earlier  than  the  priestly 
additions. 

Omitting,  then,  these  two  phrases  from  the  law  of  v.*^,  we  have 
the  primitive  form  of  the  law,  "  Any  man  of  the  house  of  Israel,  who 
maketh  burnt  offering  or  sacrifice,  and  bringeth  it  not  to  make  for 
Yahweh,  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  kinsfolk." 

4.  The  Law  against  Profane  Slaughter  (v.^^) .  —  From  the  fixed 
point  of  the  original  form  of  the  second  law  it  is  possible  to  reason 
back  with  considerable  certainty  to  the  original  form  of  the  first 
precept  which  is  introduced  with  the  formula  78*11^''  D^SO  tT'^K  tT'^K. 
We  have  seen  already  that  the  IJIJD  ^HK  in  v.*^  is  characteristic  of 
P,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  aim  of  the  older  legislation. 
The  same  argument  would  apply  to  the  phrase  HliT  ptTtt  ^3W,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  in  this  verse  mn"*  ptTD  is  a  designation  of  the 
central  sanctuary.  It  is  so  used  by  P  (Nu.  16^  17^  19**  3i**')>  but 
such  use  by  no  means  proves  that  this  is  its  meaning  here.  The 
phrase  JTliT  ptTD  "^^bS  is  never  used  by  P,  and  the  niiT  ptTD  is 
tautological  alongside  of  the  IVV^  ^HK.  It  is  more  natural,  there- 
fore, with  Kayser,  Wellhausen,  Wurster,  Baentsch,  to  regard  this  as  a 
relic  of  the  older  legislation  which  has  been  enlarged  in  the  spirit 
of  P. 

If,  however,  this  phrase  does  not  come  from  P,  it  must  be 
explained,  not  by  the  analogy  of  P,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  holiness- 
legislation.  In  itself  the  expression,  "  before  the  dwelling-place  of 
Yahweh,"  does  not  imply  a  central  sanctuary  ;  for  although  ptTD  is 
made  definite  by  the  genitive  of  the  proper  name,  "  the  dwelling- 
place  "  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  central  sanctuary,  but  only  the 
dwelling-place  which  is  appropriate  in  any  given  case.  To  under- 
stand it  of  the  central  sanctuary  is  to  defeat  the  main  purpose  of  the 
law,  which  is  to  make  every  slaughter  a  sacrifice.  It  is  inconsistent, 
therefore,  when  Baentsch  rejects  the  HSIID  TTIK  as  a  priestly  gloss, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  older  legislation,  but  retains  the 
m.T  jDtTD  in  precisely  the  same  «sense,  and  draws  fi^om  it  the  infer- 
ence that  this  chapter  was  written  after  the  return  from  Babylon. 

The  true  meaning  of  TV\!V  ptTID  is  to  be  learned  from  Lev.  26" 
DDDIHD  ''3DtrD  "^nWI.  This  does  not  mean  that  Yahweh  will  set 
up  his  tabernacle  in  'Israel  as  a  new  manifestation  of  his  favor,  nor 
that  he  will  maintain  the  Mosaic  tabernacle  which  is  already  in  exist- 
ence ;    but  it  signifies  simply  that  he  will  take  up  his  dwelling  in 
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Israel,  will  show  by  outward  signs  that  he  is  present  in  the  midst  of 
his  people.  The  place  where  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence is  afforded  is  a  mn''  ptTD.  From  the  standpoint  of  26"  the 
miT  ptWD  is  identical  with  "  the  place  where  Yahweh  will  cause  his 
name  to  be  remembered"  (Ex.  20**).  By  this  interpretation  the 
legislation  becomes  intelligible.  The  writer  prescribes  that  animals 
shall  be  slaughtered  before  the  dwelling-place  of  Yahweh,  because 
every  altar  in  the  land  was  such  a  JTin^  JDtTD.  He  refrains  from 
using  the  word  tZHpD,  which  is  common  in  the  Holiness-Code, 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  limit  sacrifice  to  the  one  or  more  great 
central  sanctuaries  to  which  this  more  formal  name  is  applicable. 

**  In  the  camp  or  out  of  the  camp  "  (v.^)  corresponds  with  the 
situation  which  P  uniformly  assumes  for  his  legislation.  "  To  offer 
it  an  offering  to  Yahweh"  (v.**)  is  a  purely  priestly  expression  (cf. 
Lev.  I*  2'***-"  27'-"  Nu.  9****).  This  phrase  is  never  found  in  the 
primitive  portions  of  H  nor  in  Ezekiel.  "  And  they  shall  bring  them 
to  Yahweh  to  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  to  the  priest "  (v."') 
also  belongs  unquestionably  to  P,  and,  moreover,  is  seen  to  be  an 
interpolation  by  the  resumption  of  the  previous  18'^D'*  with  DK'^Sm 
(Kayser,  p.  70)  ;  HDT  HDT  (v.')  is  not  priestly  (cf.  v.'),  but  the 
addition  of  7T\7Vh  D'^D^tT  to  D'^HST  is  characteristic  of  P  (Lev.  3* 
Nu.  6*').  The  other  codes  and  the  older  histories  say  either  D^HDT 
(Ex.  io»  18"  I  Sam.  6"  2  Ki.  5"  io«*),  or  C^nh^  (Ex.  20'-^*  32*^ 
Josh.  S""'  Ju.  20»  21*  2  Sam.  6>^'  24^  i  Ki.  3*^  9=*),  but  they 
do  not  combine  D^HDT  and  C^&T^tT.  With  the  exception  of  Ex. 
24^,  which  is  anomalous,  C^D^^tT  ^IIDT  occurs  only  in  i  Sam.  10* 
11*^,  passages  which  for  independent  reasons  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  part  of  the  framework  added  by  the  last  compiler  or  anno- 
tator  of  the  book,  and  i  Ki.  8®,  a  sentence  which  is  not  found  in  the 
parallel  narrative  2  Chr.  7^ ;  also  Prov.  7",  a  late  passage. 

Verse  •  belongs  entirely  to  P,  with  the  exception  of  HliT  IIDTO  ?V 
which  is  never  used  by  him  (against  Baentsch,  p.  21).  For  P's  use 
of  the  sacrificial  formula  see  Lev.  i**  ®-  "•  ^  3^*  *  etc.  The  closing  for- 
mula of  V.',  "  This  shall  be  a  statute  forever  to  them  throughout  their 
generations,"  is  also  characteristic  of  P  (Ex.  12*'  27^^  30^  Lev.  3'' 
lo^Nu.  io»  i8«). 

After  subtracting  all  the  additions  of  Rp  in  v.^^  there  still  re- 
mains an  important  residuum,  which,  although  it  is  not  priestly,  is 
still  inconsistent  with  the  legislation  of  v.*  ^.  It  reads  thus  :  "  to 
the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  the  sacrifices  which 
they  sacrifice  in  the  field  .  .  .  and  may  sacrifice  them  as  sacrifices 
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.  .  .  upon  the  altar  of  Yahweh  .  .  .  and  may  no  longer  sacrifice 
their  sacrifices  to  the  satyrs  after  whom  they  go  a  whoring."  These 
words  have  no  inner  relation  to  the  enactment  of  v.^-,  and  the  reason 
which  they  give  is  incongruous  with  the  one  in  v.*.  They  are  also  an 
anticipation  of  the  prohibition  to  sacrifice  to  any  other  than  Yahweh 
in^".  Such  an  anticipation  can  hardly  have  been  original ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  insertion  of  the  phrase,  "  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,'* 
at  the  beginning  of  v.^  shows  that  some  insertion  has  just  been  made 
in  the  code  and  that  the  editor  now  returns  to  the  original  document. 
The  change  to  the  third  person  plural  in  this  exhortation  is  also 
noteworthy. 

Both  ^  and  *•  necessitate  the  assumption  that  in  its  primitive  form 
the  first  law  in  Lev.  17  contained  only  the  command  that  every 
slaughtering  should  be  a  sacrifice.  On  any  other  supposition  we 
make  ^*  identical  in  contents  with  ^^  and  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
the  indication  of  the  introductory  formulae  that  these  were  originally 
independent  laws.  Moreover,  the  motive  which  these  words  give  is 
unlike  the  motive  of  H.  H  appeals  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  law 
is  the  will  of  Yahweh,  "  I  am  Yahweh,"  but  they  represent  the  institu- 
tion as  designed  to  prevent  idolatry.  The  exhortation  is  also  rhetori- 
cally weak  after  the  threat,  "  Blood  shall  be  imputed  to  that  man," 
which  is  implicitly  the  strongest  of  motives  to  obedience,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  attributed  to  the  logical  and  systematic  author  of  H. 

This  exhortation  in  regard  to  satyr-worship,  accordingly,  must  be 
an  addition  to  the  legislation  of  ^-  and  ^'  It  cannot,  however,  be  as- 
signed to  P.  The  expressions  HDT  HDT,  HliT  HDTID  Ss  (Ex.  20* 
21"  Dt.  12^  16^*  26*  2f  33'^),  and  nPTK  n:T  are  unknown  to  P. 
The  D^"l''Str  also  are  not  found  in  his  legislation.  According  to 
Kayser  {/PT.  1881,  p.  545),  Wurster  {ZATIV.  1883,  p.  19),  and 
Baentsch  (p.  16),  a  further  indication  of  independence  of  P  is  found 
in  the  phrase  iTTOn  ^3B  hv  (v.*),  which  they  claim  is  inconsistent 
with  n^nttb  pHD  of  P  in  v.^,  and  shows  that  the  writer  takes  his 
stand  in  the  land  and  not  in  the  desert.  This  argument  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  conclusive,  since  m^H  "^^B  hv  is  used  for  the  region 
outside  of  the  camp  (Lev.  14^^  Nu.  19*^).  In  these  cases  it  is 
possible  that  Rp  has  used  older  models  which  he  has  not  entirely 
adapted  to  his  desert  situation.  In  Lev.  14^  such  an  adaptation  of 
older  legislation  is  apparent.  All  that  we  can  say  here  is,  that  the 
expression  seems  to  accord  better  with  the  standpoint  of  residence 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  than  of  the  sojourn  in  the  desert,  and  in  this 
respect  is  analogous  to  the  hortatory  passages  18'^*^  20^*  25^^^  26. 
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I  conclude,  therefore,  that  v.*"^  contain  a  non-priestly  addition  to 
the  legislation  of  v.^*^^,  and  that  the  original  form  of  the  first  law 
was,  "Any  man  of  the  house  of  Israel,  who  slayeth  a  steer,  or  a 
lamb,  or  a  goat,  and  hath  not  brought  it  before  the  dwelling-place  of 
Yahweh ;  blood  shall  be  reckoned  to  that  man,  he  hath  shed  blood ; 
and  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  midst  of  his  kinsfolk."  Join- 
ing on  to  this,  and  in  logical  continuation  of  its  thought,  the  second 
law  said,  "  Any  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  who  maketh  burnt  offer- 
ing or  sacrifice,  and  bringeth  it  not  to  make  for  Yahweh,  that  man 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  kinsfolk." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  original  first  law  of  Lev.  1 7  has  undergone 
two  independent  amplifications.  Both  date  from  a  time  when  the 
Deuteronomic  centralization  of  worship  made  it  impossible  that  every 
slaughtering  should  be  a  sacrifice  and  necessitated  that  this  law 
should  be  interpreted  differently.  The  first  annotator  attempted  to 
do  so  by  understanding  tOHtT  in  the  original  law,  not  of  profane 
slaughter,  as  was  unquestionably  its  original  purport,  but  of  illegal 
sacrifice.  To  this  law,  accordingly,  he  appended  the  explanatory 
comment,  "  to  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  the  sac- 
rifices which  they  sacrifice  upon  the  face  of  the  field,  and  may  sacri- 
fice them  as  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  Yahweh,  and  may  no  longer 
sacrifice  their  sacrifices  to  the  satyrs  after  whom  they  go  a  whoring." 
This  gloss  did  not  remove  the  difficulty,  for  it  was  still  plain,  that  the 
old  law  had  a  wider  scope  than  the  comment  sought  to  give  it,  and 
the  result  of  the  addition  was  to  make  this  second  law  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  the  first. 

When  Rp  took  up  the  code,  the  indefinite  HliT  ptTD  ^3B7  and 
miT  HDTD  must  of  necessity  be  defined  by  the  n^lD  7718.  Since 
the  old  difficulty  of  the  prohibition  of  profane  slaughter  still  remained 
only  partly  concealed,  the  addition  of  the  TSItt  ^HK  made  this  ten 
times  worse,  for  now  the  law  prescribed  categorically  that  animals 
slaughtered  for  food  should  be  brought  to  the  one  central  sanctuary. 
That,  of  course,  was  an  impossibility,  and  something  that  Rp  never 
wished  to  enact ;  accordingly  he  added  the  clause,  "  in  the  camp  or 
out  of  the  camp,"  and  by  this  simple  method  made  the  law  refer 
only  to  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  the  desert  and  removed  the  apph- 
cation  to  the  time  of  residence  in  the  land.  Verse  ^*  offers  no  obstacle 
to  this  hypothesis,  for  to  make  it  refer  to  all  that  has  preceded  it  in 
Lev.  17,  as  Dillmann  does  {Ex.-Lrv,^  p.  537),  makes  P  stultify  him- 
self, since  he  elsewhere  regularly  permits  pro&ne  slaughter.  It  can 
only  refer  to  the  previous  prohibition  of  satyr-worship. 
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It  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  that  the  analysis  of  these  verses 
lends  no  support  to  the  theory  of  two  independent  codes  or  two 
recensions  of  H  which  have  been  combined  by  a  redactor  (Kayser, 
VorexiL  Buck,  p.  70 ;  Dillmann,  Ex, -Lev,,  P-  534)  •  On  the  contrary, 
the  phenomenon  which  really  presents  itself  is  that  of  successive 
amplifications  of  3  primitive  law  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  differ- 
ent ages. 

In  the  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter  (^**)  the  P  element  is  less 
prominent  than  in  the  verses  which  have  just  been  considered.  It 
adds  nothing  important  to  the  sense  and  does  not  disturb  the  regular 
progress  of  the  legislation. 

5.  The  Law  against  eating  Blood  of  Domestic  Animals  (v.^^^^).  — 
The  original  form  of  the  second  law  of  the  group  (v.^^)  has  already 
been  discussed.  Still  following  the  indication  of  the  introductory 
formula  of  H,  S«ntr'»  D^DID  tT^K  ^^^,  we  find  in  '«-^-  a  third  law, 
that  no  blood  of  sacrificed  animals  is  to  be  eaten.  Here  there  are  no 
traces  of  Rp,  but  the  words  DDIHD  *l!in  111  JD1  are  probably  to  be 
assigned  to  the  early  annotator  (cf.  note  on  v.*) .  The  reason  annexed 
to  the  law  v.",  no  doubt,  comes  from  the  same  hand.  Theological 
reasons  of  this  sort  are  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  H.  Its  fundamental 
proposition  is,  that  the  expressed  will  of  Yahweh  is  the  sole  ground  of 
obligation.  Moreover,  the  use  of  the  phrase,  "  therefore  I  said,'* 
(v.^^)  seems  more  naturally  to  indicate  that  the  writer  is  commenting 
on  an  older  document  than  that  he  himself  is  originating  the  legis- 
lation. The  expression  PIDlttn  ?^  seems  to  indicate  the  same 
author  who  wrote  the  comment  to  the  first  law  (v.*)  niiT  HDID  bS. 
The  spirit  of  the  amplification  also  is  identical.  It  indicates  a  time 
when  ordinances  were  observed,  neither  because  they  were  traditional 
practice,  nor  because  a  ritual  tendency  was  dominant,  but  because 
men  felt  that  they  could  be  justified  by  theoretical  reasons. 

6.  The  Law  against  eating  Blood  of  Wild  Animals  (v.^).  — The 
reasons  given  in  the  last  paragraph  for  regarding  v.""*^  as  a  gloss 
apply  also  to  v.",  which  gives  a  motive  for  the  law  in  v.^.  Though  it 
is  a  gloss  on  the  original  code,  it  antedates  the  priestly  recension. 

7.  The  Law  against  eating  Carrion  (v."^).  —  To  the  four  original 
laws  which  we  have  found  thus  far  we  must  add  the  law  against  the 
eating  of  hSd^  and  nS"llO  (v.***^^),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  law 
does  not  begin  with  the  regular  formula  which  introduces  the  other 
laws.     This  precept  is  not  a  subdivision  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
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pouring  out  of  the  blood  of  clean  beasts  taken  in  hunting  (Well- 
hausen,  Dillmann,  Driver),  for  it  includes  also  domestic  animals. 
We  must,  accordingly,  regard  it  as  an  independent  fifth  law  of  the 
group  on  sacrifice  and  slaughter.  According  to  Kayser  this  law  must 
be  considered  "als  ein  Zusatz  des  Sammlers  (P),"  and  in  this  view 
Kayser  is  followed  by  Horst  (Z«/.  jy-26  u,  Hezekiel,  P-  17)  and 
Baentsch  (p.  14)  ;  but,  as  already  observed,  vs.^'*  do  not  correspond 
strictly  with  the  standpoint  of  P,  since  the  touching  of  carrion  is  not 
forbidden.  The  appropriateness  of  this  precept  in  the  midst  of  the 
Holiness- legislation  is  attested  by  Ex.  22*^  and  Deut.  14**,  in  both  of 
which  passages  it  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  holiness.  Legis- 
lation in  regard  to  Tw^  and  riB"ltO  is  found  also  in  H  (Lev.  22^). 
Accordingly,  it  is  more  probable  that  an  original  law  of  H  has  here 
been  worked  over  in  the  spirit  of  P  than  that  ^^'  is  a  pure  interpo- 
lation of  P. 

The  phrase  "1231  miKD  comes  presumably  from  P  (Lev.  16^ 
Nu.  15"),  so  also  the  purificatory  rites  ^^\t  "He  shall  wash  his  gar- 
ments and  bathe  with  water  and  be  unclean  until  the  evening :  then 
shall  he  be  clean  ;  but  if  he  wash  them  not  nor  bathe  his  flesh  —  "  (cf. 
Lev.  ii2«»«»  i3«-34  14^9  j^5 1L13.27  Nu.iQ^  '« »^).     lu  thc  Book  of 

the  Covenant  (Ex.  22*)  and  in  Deut.  14^*  the  eating  of  carrion  is  for- 
bidden without  any  qualification  such  as  we  find  here  ;  and  since  this 
chapter  stands  elsewhere  upon  the  same  plane  of  legislation  as  the 
older  codes,  it  is  probable,  apart  from  the  linguistic  indications, 
that  the  eating  of  this  sort  of  food  was  not  permitted  originally  even 
with  restrictions. 

Lev.  17,  accordingly,  contains  an  original  pentad  of  laws  of  H.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  formula  ITliT  ^38  with  or  without  additions 

serves  to  mark  the  subdivisions  of  the  legislation  of  H  :  see  Lev.  11*^ 
ig4.aojg5  (  =  ig»and  26*)  10^2.14. 18.18. 23. 28.  si.  34. 37  218.12. 1*23  ^^%.\^.yi  ^^^ 

24**  25^^  *^"  Nu.  15*^  In  all  these  cases  T\TO  ^38  stands  at  the  end 
of  a  group  of  closely  related  laws,  and  indicates  that  a  section  of  H  is 
finished.  Furthermore,  it  was  observed  by  Bertheau  {^Lev.  17-20, 
p.  197  ff.)  and  Bunsen  (9  Halbb,,  p.  245  f ),  and  exhibited  with  more 
accuracy  by  Ewald  {Gesch.,  II.,  p.  212  f.)  and  Dillmann  {Ex.-Ln>,, 
P-  55o)>  th^t  Jn  21  large  number  of  cases  the  formula  closes  2l pentad 
of  laws.  This  discovery  has  frequently  been  called  in  question  by 
recent  critics,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  singular  lack  of  insight.  In 
a  number  of  groups  the  fivefold  arrangement  is  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face, and  in  others,  which  have  been  somewhat  obscured  by  later 
additions,  it  is  probable.     As  clear  specimens  of  the  pentad  form  the 
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following  passages  may  be  cited  :  Lev.  i8**'  **  '**  *••  **  ig^^-  **•  *^'  **•*  *** 

jQ^a.  lU.  Ue.  «  16a.  166    jQl7a.  17ft.  18a.  18ft.  18e     jqSA*  »e.  27.  28a.  28ft     21^^'  ^^'  ^^'''  ^^^'  " 
2  1 18.  14a.  4.   14ft.  14c.  15   ^  q35a.  Sftft.  96.  87a.  37ft.    26^''  ^^'  ^^'  ^'  ^ 

The  original  closing  subscription  miT'  ''^K  of  the  pentad  of  laws 
in  Lev.  17  is  found  in  18^,  from  which  it  has  been  separated  by  the 
clumsy  interpolation  of  the  priestly  title  i8*'-.  That  this  pentad  stood 
originally  in  its  present  place  at  the  head  of  the  Holiness-legislation 
is  probable  from  the  analogy  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
Deuteronomic  code,  which  also  begin  with  laws  on  the  subject  of 
sacrifice  (Ex.  20^*  Dt.  12  :  cf.  Wellhausen,  Comp,,  p.  153). 

8.  Laws  in  Regard  to  Allegiance  to  Tahweh  (18"^).  —This  little 
group  of  laws  has  preserved  almost  entirely  the  original  simplicity 
and  brevity  of  H.  The  passage  is  commonly  assigned  to  the  re- 
dactor, but  this  opinion  rests  on  no  good  ground.  The  point  where 
the  redactor  comes  in  is  clearly  marked  in  v.^.  This  verse  is  a  verbal 
repetition  in  inverted  order  of  the  commands  of  v.**,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  original.  The  view  that  it  is  an  extract  from  a  parallel 
code,  and  so  is  a  "  doublet "  to  v.^  has  nothing  to  commend  it. 
There  are  no  other  signs  of  this  hypothetical  doublet  in  Lev.  18,  and 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  improbable  that  the  editor  should  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  cut  out  from  another  code  an  extract  which  was  pre- 
cisely identical  in  contents  with  what  he  had  just  given.  It  is  more 
likely  that  it  is  an  addition  by  the  same  hand  which  annexed  the 
reasons  in  Lev.  17.  He  wished  to  add  the  exhortation,  "Which  if 
a  man  do  he  shall  live  by  them"  (cf.  Ex.  20"  Dt.  4^),  and  in  so 
doing  took  occasion  to  emphasize  the  words  of  v.^  by  repeating  them 
in  a  different  order.  The  spirit  of  the  addition  is  similar  to  the 
exhortation  in  Lev.  17,  for  it  looks  at  the  human  rather  than  the 
divine  side  of  the  law. 

With  this  exception,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  paragraph 
belongs  to  the  primitive  H.  It  contains  the  characteristic  phrases 
npnn  "|Sn,  D'^^BtrDI  npn,  ntrn  natr.  God  is  introduced  speak- 
ing in  the  first  person.  It  contains  five  laws  which  are  arranged  in 
fine  logical  order.  The  first  is  against  the  social  usages  of  Egypt ; 
the  second,  against  the  social  usages  of  Canaan ;  the  third,  against 
the  religious  practices  of  both  peoples ;  the  fourth  is  a  command  to 
obey  the  civil  ordinances  (D'^tOBtTD)  of  Yahweh  ;  the  fifth,  to  observe 
his  religious  ordinances.  This  summing  up  of  the  law  of  God  under 
the  head  of  D'^tOBtTID  and  DpH  corresponds  to  the  two  main  divisions 

♦  iM  gloss  repeating  ^**.  t  Widow  or  divorced. 
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of  the  code  17-20,  21-25  (cf.  Ex.  21*).  Israel  is  represented  as 
having  just  come  out  of  Egypt  and  as  about  to  enter  Canaan.  This 
corresponds  with  the  historical  situation  of  the  code  proper  over 
against  the  hortatory  passages  (see  19®  23*^  25*).  The  group  is 
closed  *  with  the  primitive  formula  of  H,  "  I  am  Yahweh." 

Accordingly,  the  current  opinion,  that  18*^  forms  a  sort  of  special 
introduction  to  18*"®,  just  as  v.**^  forms  its  conclusion,  rests  on  no 
good  grounds.  Even  the  modified  view  of  Baentsch,  that  these 
verses  are  drawn  from  an  older  source  but  are  meant  to  serve  as  an 
introduction,  is  impossible,  because  the  general  prohibition  of  con- 
forming to  heathen  civil  and  religious  practices  has  no  special  appli- 
cability to  the  code  against  sexual  impurity  which  follows.  These 
arc  rather  fundamental  enactments  on  which  the  rest  of  the  legisla- 
tion depends.  It  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  rest  of  H,  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  of  the  Little  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  the 
primitive  Deuteronomy  to  insert  hortatory  passages  at  the  beginning 
of  a  group  of  laws.  Accordingly,  i8^-  is  not  exhortation,  but  legis- 
lation. 

That  this  pentad  unites  with  the  one  in  Lev.  1 7  to  form  the  original 
opening  decad  of  the  code  is,  in  my  opinion,  also  incontestable. 
Laws  in  regard  to  the  attitude  which  is  to  be  maintained  toward 
Yahweh  in  contrast  to  the  neighboring  heathen  nations  are  funda- 
mental in  their  character  and  stand  naturally  at  the  beginning  of  a 
system  of  legislation.  In  the  original  first  decad  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  which  has  been  preserved  in  part  both  in  Ex.  2o'-^"*  and 
Ex.  34*^'*  (see  my  article  on  "  The  Original  Form  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,"  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Lfterai'ure,  1893,  pp.  79- 
93),  the  prohibition  of  heathen  usages  is  combined  with  laws  in 
regard  to  sacrifice  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is  here.  In  Dt.  12 
also,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  Deuteronomic  code  proper,  the 
same  combination  is  found,  and  in  the  same  order  (Dt.  12^^^^^).  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  present  position  of  18^  is  original  and  is 
not  due  to  a  chance  juxtaposition  of  two  unrelated  pentads  of  H. 

I  pause  here  to  exhibit  in  optical  form  the  results  of  our  critical 
study  of  this  first  group  of  laws.  Original  legislation  of  H  is  printed 
in  ordinary  type,  hortatory  additions  of  a  non-priestly  character  are 
indicated  by  ordinary  italics,  priestly  additions  are  marked  by  small 
italics.  The  separation  of  the  legislation  into  its  individual  laws 
and  the  grouping  in  pentads  is  also  exhibited. 
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Group  I.    Fundamental  Laws  of  Reugion  (Lev.  ly'-iS*). 
a.   Slaughter  and  Sacrifice  (17^-18^). 

Aftd  Yahweh  spake  unto  MoseSy  saying.  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  his  sons, 
and  unto  all  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them  :  This  is  the  thing  which 
Yahweh  hath  commanded,  saying, 

1.  Any  man  of  the  house  of  Israel,  who  slayeth  a  steer,  or  a  lamb, 

or  a  goat  in  the  camp^  or  who  slayeth  it  outside  of  the  camp,  and  hath 
not  brought  it  unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  to  offer  it  an  offering 

unto  Yahweh  before  the  dwelling  place  of  Yahweh ;  blood  shall 
be  reckoned  to  that  man  ;  he  hath  shed  blood;  and  that  man 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  midst  of  his  kinsfolk ;  in  order  that 
the  children  of  Israel  may  bring  their  sacrifices  which  they 
sacrifice  upon  the  face  of  the  field,  and  shall  bring  them  unto 
Yahweh  unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  unto  the  priest,  and  may 
sacrifice  them  as  sacrifices  of  peace-offering  unto  Yahweh;  and  the 
priest  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  Upon  the  altar  of  Yahweh  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  of  meeting  and  shall  burn  the  fat  as  a  sweet  savour  unto  Yahweh, 

and  may  no  longer  sacrifice  their  sacrifices  unto  the  satyrs 
after  whom  they  go  a  whoring,  A  statute  forever  shall  this  be  unto 
them  throughout  their  generations.     And  unto  them  thou  shall  say, 

2.  Any  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  of  the  aliens  who  sojourn 

in  their  midst  who  maketh  burnt  offerings  or  sacrifice,  and 

unto  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  bringeth  it    not   to    make   for 

Yahweh;  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  kinsfolk. 

3.  Any  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  of  the  aliens  sojourning  in 

their  midst,  who  eateth  any  blood  ;  I  will  set  my  face  against 
the  soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  I  will  cut  it  off  from  the  midst 
of  its  kinsfolk, /<7r  the  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I 
have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  your 
souls ^  for  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  by  means  of 
the  souly  therefore,  I  said  to  the  children  of  Israel,  No  soul 
of  you  shall  eat  blood,  and  the  alien  sojourning  in  your  midst 
shall  not  eat  blood, 
4-  Any  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  of  the  aliens  sojourning  in 
their  midst,  who  hunteth  game  of  beast  or  of  bird  which  is 
eaten;  he  shall  pour  out  its  blood  and  cover  it  with  ^\x%\,for 
the  soul  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood  with  the  soul,  and  I  said  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  not  eat  the  blood  of  any  flesh, 
for  the  soul  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood.  Every  one  that  eateth  it 
shall  be  cut  off. 
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5.  And  every  ioul  ^\iO  eateth  that  which  is  fallen  or  torn  among  the 

homeborn  and  among  the  aliens,  shall  wash  his  garments  and  bathe  itnth 
water  and  be  unclean  until  the  evening:  then  shall  he  be  dean.     But  if 
he  wash  them  not  nor  bathe  his  flesh,  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity.      And 
Yakweh  spake  unto  Moses^  saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  and 
say  unto  them,  1  AM  YAHVVEH,  your  God.       ' 

b.   Allegiance  to  Tahweh  (Lev.  iS*^). 

6.  According  to  the  doing  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  where  ye  dwelt, 

ye  shall  not  do  :  and 

7.  According  to  the  doing  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring 

you,  ye  shall  not  do  :  and 

8.  In  their  statutes  ye  shall  not  walk. 

9.  My  judgments  ye  shall  do  ;  and 

10.  My  statutes  ye  shall  observe  to  walk  in  them :  /  am  Yahweh 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  observe  my  statutes  and  my  judgments, 
which  if  a  man  do  he  shall  live  by  them  :  I  AM  YAHWEH. 


II.    THE   LAWS  OF  CHASTITY    (LEV.  i8^). 

The  division  of  Lev.  i8  at  the  fifteenth  verse  is  not  generally  rec- 
ognized, nevertheless  it  is  the  logical  point  of  separation  of  the  con- 
tents. Up  to  V.'*  all  of  the  laws  refer  to  closer  degrees  of  kinship 
through  parents  or,  looked  at  from  the  other  side,  through  children. 
With  v.'*  a  new  set  of  laws  begins,  referring  to  remoter  degrees  of 
kinship  through  a  brother's  wife,  etc.  The  laws  are  all  addressed  to 
the  man ;  that  is,  the  responsibility  of  abstaining  from  incestuous 
relations  is  put  upon  him  rather  than  upon  the  woman.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  the  interpretation  of  the  group  to  note  this  fact.  Thus  in  v.^ 
■]DK  m"lS1  "]''DK  m"ir  seems  not  to  mean  "  the  nakedness  of  thy 
fkther  and  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother,"  as  if  the  daughter  were 
addressed  as  well  as  the  son,  but,  "  the  nakedness  of  thy  father,  that 
is,  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother"  (cf.  v."). 

That  this  group  i8*"^  belongs  to  H  is  generally  recognized.  It  is 
introduced  by  the  characteristic  formula  tT"^  TZTK  (v.*).  The  char- 
acteristic word  "IKtr  for  'near  kin'  occurs  in  v.*-  ^  "  (cf.  20^*  21*  25*^)  ; 
m"15  ri/H  occurs  in  every  verse  (cf.  20"  "■^^).  There  are  no  traces 
of  P  or  of  any  other  editorial  hand.  The  brevity  of  the  precepts 
and  the  logical  development  of  the  thought  indicate  that  here  we 
have  an  original  portion  of  H. 
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The  only  question  which  can  arise  in  regard  to  its  integrity  is, 
whether  all  that  stood  originally  in  H  has  been  preserved.  At  first 
glance  it  is  surprising,  after  marriage  with  a  mother  or  step-mother  is 
forbidden,  that  marriage  with  a  daughter  is  not  also  forbidden.  It 
has  seemed  to  many  critics  that  such  a  prohibition  could  not  have 
been  lacking,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  have  fallen  out  of  the  text 
(Dillmann  Ex,-Lev,y  p.  543).  The  explanation  of  Keil,  that  the  crime 
of  intercourse  with  a  daughter  is  so  heinous  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  include  it  in  the  code  does  not  hold,  for  it  is  no  more  abhorrent 
than  the  other  crime,  which  is  explicitly  mentioned,  of  intercourse 
with  one's  mother.  The  true  explanation  is,  that  this  offence  is 
included  in  the  prohibition  of  v.'^,  "Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the 
nakedness  of  a  woman  and  her  daughter." 

That  marriage  with  an  aunt  is  forbidden  v.'^,  but  that  marriage 
with  a  niece  is  not  forbidden,  is  also  not  due  to  accidental  omission. 
Such  a  prohibition  would  not  come  under  the  point  of  view  of  this 
group,  which  traces  relationship  through  parents  or  children.  An 
aunt  is  related  to  a  man  through  his  father  or  his  mother,  but  a  niece 
is  related  through  his  brother  or  sister  and,  consequently,  her  case 
could  not  be  inserted  in  this  connection.  Marriage  with  a  niece  was, 
no  doubt,  permitted,  for  in  this  case  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
dignity  belonging  to  the  man  as  husband  and  the  dignity  belonging 
to  his  wife  as  a  member  of  a  previous  generation.  For  a  similar 
reason  marriage  with  a  mother's  brother's  wife  is  not  mentioned,  be- 
ing permitted,  although  marriage  with  a  father's  brother's  wife  is  for- 
bidden (v.**  cf.  Dillmann,  Ex.-Lev.,  p.  543). 

Verse  "  seems  to  be  a  mere  repetition  of  v.^,  inasmuch  as  it  refers 
to  a  half-sister  on  the  father's  side.  Knobel's  conjecture  that  "  the 
wife  of  thy  father"  may  mean  "  thy  own  mother,"  and  that  this  law 
covers  the  case  of  the  own  sister,  which  was  not  expressly  mentioned 
in  v.^,  is  not  tenable,  for  "  wife  of  thy  father,"  according  to  v.**  and 
regular  linguistic  usage,  means  only  "  step-mother " ;  and,  besides, 
if  this  law  were  meant  to  refer  to  the  case  of  an  own  sister,  it  must 
have  stood  before  v.^  to  have  preserved  the  logical  order  of  the 
code. 

Originally  this  law  must  have  been  intended  to  prohibit  marriage 
with  a  step-sister,  which  is  not  forbidden  elsewhere,  but  which  must 
have  been  included  in  the  legislation.  ■]'»D8  DD  ■]mnS  is  best  under- 
stood as  a  sister  with  the  same  father,  ■]IDK  DD  ■]mnS  as  a  step- 
sister with  the  same  mother,  and  ■]^DK  htTK  DD  as  a  daughter  of 
another  wife  of  one's  father. 
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Accordingly,  the  parenthetical  clause  ■]'^DK  (?rnSlO)  rilSlO 
irn  *jmnK  must  either  be  rejected  as  an  inaccurate  gloss,  or  else, 
with  Dillmann,  we  must  translate  the  verse,  "  The  nakedness  of  thy 
father's  wife's  daughter  (she  is  the  same  as  one  begotten  by  thy 
father,  thy  sister)  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness."  This  is 
a  difficult  and  abnormal  construction.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  regard 
the  parenthesis  as  the  gloss  of  some  scribe,  who  failed  to  under- 
stand "I^DK  rO  "^miTK  (v.^)  as  the  own  sister.  Apart  from  this 
one  clause  no  textual  emendation  can  be  suggested  in  this  group, 
so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  here  H  has  been  preserved 
intact. 

This  group  forms  a  perfect  decad  (against  Baentsch,  p.  25),  which 
divides  logically  into  pentads.  The  first  pentad  begins  with  the  in- 
clusive law  V.*,  "  No  man  shall  draw  near  to  any  near  kin  of  his  flesh 
to  uncover  the  nakedness."  This  is  in  accord  with  the  regular 
method  of  H  to  lay  down  first  a  general  proposition  and  then  define 
the  cases  under  it  (cf.  19*^*^  21'*^  22^'^°**  25**-*^).  Baentsch, 
strange  to  say,  gives  this  verse  to  the  redactor  and  calls  it  a  "  general 
superscription."  His  main  reason  is  the  change  of  persons,  but  this 
does  not  signify  anything,  for  in  the  compact  and  logical  groups  of 
Lev.  19,  which  are  most  clearly  in  their  original  form,  changes  of 
person  also  occur.  His  other  reason,  the  presence  of  the  formula 
"  I  am  Yahweh,"  fails  also  to  prove  that  this  verse  has  been  inserted, 
for  even  granting  that  **  I  am  Yahweh  "  is  a  redactional  addition, 
as  seems  probable,  since  it  does  not  close  a  group,  it  does  not  show 
that  the  law  which  precedes  it  is  redactional.  Verse  ^  accordingly, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  general  law  which  originally  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  group.  It  is  followed  (2)  by  the  case  of  mother,  (3)  step- 
mother, (4)  sister  (own  or  half),  (5)  grand-daughter.  This  exhausts 
relationships  of  the  immediate  family  or,  as  we  may  call  them,  kin- 
ships of  the  first  degree. 

The  second  pentad  (11-15)  treats  still  of  relationships  through 
parents  or  children,  but  these  are  all  kinships  of  the  second  degree. 
It  includes  (6)  step-sister,  (7)  aunt  on  the  father's  side,  (8)  aunt  on 
the  mother's  side,  (9)  uncle's  wife,  (10)  daughter-in-law.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  both  pentads  are  closed  with  laws  in  which  the 
relationship  is  traced  through  the  children. 

Verses  *•'*'  relate  to  purity  in  remoter  relationships.  The  stylistic 
indications  of  H  are  even  more  numerous  here  than  in  the  previous 
section.  Besides  TTTW  ro^  (iS*"^*  every  verse  :  20"^'- *^**-*^-"),  we 
find  not  V."  (cf.  i9»  20"),  ri^5  v.»  (cf.  19"  >*•"  24"  25'*^ '*•")» 
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"iriMtr  jn:  v.»«  (cf.  2o«),  hkiddS  v.»^»  (cf.  19"  22'),  3731  v« 

(Cf.   I9«  20'«),    SDD   V«  (cf.  20^»). 

The  text  of  this  group  of  laws  seems  to  be  substantially  correct. 
In  v.",  instead  of  the  airai  Xeyofievov  iTIKt?  it  is  better  to  read  with 
the  IJCX  TpK^,  as  in  v.*^ ".  In  v."  the  simple  infinitive  n^S")  is 
more  probable  than  the  form  with  the  suffix  ?1^^"),  which  construes 
!?DT  as  a  transitive  verb  (Driver,  Leviticus,  p.  30).  No  omissions 
from  the  text  can  be  pointed  out.  The  absence  of  a  prohibition  of 
marriage  of  cousins  is  not  accidental,  but  intentional.  The  only  ques- 
tion, then,  is :  Are  there  interpolations  in  the  text  ?  Kalisch  holds 
that  V."  is  in  conflict  with  v.^*,  since  it  permits  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  while  v.'*  does  not  permit  marriage  with  the 
wife  of  a  deceased  brother.  The  objection  is  not  valid,  for,  as  we 
saw  in  the  case  of  the  non- prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  mother's 
brother's  wife,  relationship  on  the  female  side  is  not  regarded  as  so 
close  as  relationship  on  the  male  side. 

According  to  Ewald  {Gesc/i.,  II.,  p.  235)  v.^  is  not  appropriate  in 
this  context.  Why  he  comes  to  this  conclusion  is  difficult  to  see. 
Adultery  certainly  has  a  place  in  a  code  against  sexual  impurity,  and 
is  in  a  natural  place  between  the  law  against  improper  intercourse 
with  a  wife  and  the  law  against  unnatural  vice.  All  the  other  com- 
mandments of  the  Decalogue  are  repeated  in  H,  but  the  prohibition 
of  adultery  is  wanting  from  the  code,  if  it  is  cut  out  here.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware  no  other  critic  has  followed  Ewald  in  this  opinion. 

Verse  ^^  is  rejected  as  a  gloss  by  nearly  all  critics.  It  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  sacrifice  of  children  to  Molech,  and  this  subject  is  irrelevant 
to  the  context,  which  treats  solely  of  sexual  purity.  Baentsch  (p.  25) 
supposes  this  verse  to  have  been  inserted  by  the  hortatory  editor  on 
account  of  the  accompanying  exhortation,  "That  thou  profane  not 
the  name  of  thy  God,  I  am  Yahweh  "  ;  but  not  another  case  can  be 
pointed  out  in  the  code  where  the  hortatory  editor  has  added  legisla- 
tion. Moreover,  the  hortatory  passage  or  doublet,  whichever  one 
chooses  to  regard  it,  20'"^,  contains  this  law  also.  Since  Lev.  20  con- 
tains no  legislation  which  does  not  stand  in  the  preceding  section  of 
H,  this  is  sXxong  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  primitiveness  of  this  law. 
Moreover,  it  exhibits  the  characteristic  brevity  of  H,  and  for  these 
reasons  it  seems  proper  to  raise  the  question  whether,  as  has  always 
been  supposed,  "]>'nTD  |n3  really  means  *  sacrifice  thy  children  in 
the  fire  to  Molech.'  The  full  expression  for  this  rite  is  'T'DSn 
"|SidS  tr«3  1:D  m  (2  Ki.  23''').  This  is  shortened  into  DK  TMH 
rKD  1:D  (Dt.  i8»«  2  Ki.  16''  17^"  21"  Kz.  2o«  2  Chr.  28*^  33"),  or 
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-jbaS  1:D  rm  "T^nsn  (Jer.  32'*),  but  iSaS  TV  TSSH  never  oc- 
curs in  this  meaning,  and  in  this  passage  we  have  the  unique  formula 
■^S^TD  (partitive)  with  |n3  in  connection  with  'H^Dm,  and  tTKD  is 
omitted  both  here  and  in  20^.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  act 
here  referred  to  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  children,  but  a  literal  offering 
of  seed  in  some  form  or  other  to  the  deity.  How  this  offering  was 
made  we  have  no  means  of  judging,  nor  have  we  any  historical  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  such  a  practice  in  the  worship  of  Molech ;  still, 
our  ignorance  constitutes  no  valid  objection  to  this  interpretation. 
On  this  view  the  verse  is  in  its  right  place  in  this  context,  between 
adultery  and  sodomy,  since  it  refers  to  some  form  of  unnatural  lust. 

Dillmann's  theory  that  the  insertion  of  the  law  at  this  point  is  due 
to  V.***®  being  drawn  from  a  J  recension  of  H,  while  the  preceding 
verses  come  from  a  P  recension  of  H,  is  destitute  of  foundation. 
The  hortatory  passage  **^  has,  it  is  true,  affinities  with  J,  but  it  is 
secondary  and  is  no  more  closely  connected  with  v.^*"®  than  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  chapter. 

Verses  ^*~^  are  a  purely  hortatory  passage,  which  shows  that  it  is 
secondary  by  its  different  historical  standpoint  from  H,  by  its  diffuse 
and  repetitious  style,  by  its  representation  of  the  heathen  as  vomited 
out  by  the  land,  and  by  its  linguistic  affinities  with  the  J  document. 
In  the  original  H  (18^)  we  read,  "  My  judgments  shall  ye  do  and  my 
statutes  shall  ye  keep,"  which  corresponds  with  the  grouping  of 
material  in  the  code,  but  the  hortatory  addition  of  v.^  inverts  the  order 
and  says,  "Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments."  This  is 
the  form  which  occurs  in  v.*,  and  it  is  peculiar  to  the  hortatory  pas- 
sages (cf.  iQ'*^  20^  25'®). 

This  exhortation  appeals  to  the  reason  in  the  same  way  as  those 
which  were  added  to  Lev.  17.  Instead  of  making  the  law  derive  all 
its  validity  from  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  will  of  Yahweh,  as  in 
the  primitive  H,  it  introduces  other  reasons  of  a  theological  character. 
The  polemic  against  heathenism  also  is  similar  to  that  in  1 7'^"'.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  exhortation  comes  from  the  same  hand 
as  the  non-priestly  addition  to  Lev.  17  and  18*. 

It  is  not  surprising,  accordingly,  that  in  v.®  we  meet  a  phrase  of  the 
legislation  of  Lev.  1 7,  "  The  souls  that  do  them  shall  be  cut  off  from 
the  midst  of  their  kinsfolk."  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think 
with  Baentsch  (p.  26)  that  this  verse  is  a  later  interpolation  in  the 
exhortation,  designed  to  assimilate  the  code  in  Lev.  18  more  com- 
pletely with  the  code  in  Lev.  17.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  hortatory 
editor  to  string  together  phrases  of  the  older  legislation  without  regard 
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to  logical  sequence  of  thought  (cf.  20*^- **""),  so  that  breaks  in  the 
sense  furnish  in  his  case  no  evidence  of  interpolation.  The  use  of 
the  third  person  in  this  verse  is  also  no  evidence  of  interpolation^  for 
the  exhorter  changes  freely  from  one  person  to  another.  In  Lev.  1 7*^ 
he  uses  the  third  person ;  in  1 7"'* "  he  uses  the  second  person.  The 
only  probable  addition  to  this  passage  is  the  phrase,  "  the  homebom 
and  the  alien  sojourning  in  your  midst,"  which  both  interrupts  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  and  is  characteristically  priestly. 

Verses  ^*^,  being  a  hortatory  interpolation,  the  formula  "  I  am 
Yahweh  ! "  at  the  end  of  v.*  belongs  in  immediate  connection  with 
v.^  and  marks  the  close  of  this  group  of  laws. 

The  title  at  the  head  of  Lev.  19  obviously  comes  from  the  hand  of 
Rp.  The  words  which  follow  it,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Yahweh  your 
(xod  am  holy,'*  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  first  commandment 
of  a  new  group  of  laws,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  the  code, 
for  elsewhere  this  phrase  is  part  of  the  exhortations  which  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  groups  (cf.  I^v.  ii**'*  20"  21"  22^-  Nu.  15^* )•  Accord- 
ingly, before  the  code  came  into  the  hands  of  Rp,  the  conclusion  of 
the  legislation  on  purity  must  have  read,  "  I  am  Yahweh  your  God  : 
ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Yahweh  your  God  am  holy." 

I  now  sum  up  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  purity  laws  of  Lev. 
18  in  a  translation  which  exhibits  the  original  structure  and  the  later 
additions  to  the  code. 

(iroup  il     purit\'  in  those  related  through  parents  and 

Children. 

a.  Kinship  of  the  First  Degree  (i8*-^°). 

1 .  Ye  shall  not  draw  near  any  man  to  any  one  that  is  near  of  kin  to 

uncover  the  nakedness  :  /  afn  Yahweh. 

2.  The  nakedness  of  thy  father,  that  is,  the  nakedness  of  thy  mother, 

thou  shall  not  uncover :    it  is  thy  mother ;    thou  shalt  not 
uncover  her  nakedness. 

3.  The  nakedness  of  the  wife  of  thy  father  thou  shalt  not  uncover ; 

the  nakedness  of  thy  father  is  it. 

4.  The  nakedness  of  thy  sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  father  or  the 

daughter  of  thy  mother,  one  begotten  at  home  or  begotten 
abroad,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  their  nakedness. 

5 .  The  nakedness  of  the  daughter  of  thy  son  or  the  daughter  of  thy 

daughter,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  their  nakedness ;  for  they 
are  thy  nakedness. 
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b.   Kinship  of  the  Second  Degree  (11-15). 

6.  The  nakedness  of  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  thy  father  (sAf  is 

the  same  as  one  begotten  of  thy  father,  thy  sister)  thou  shalt  not 
uncover  her  nakedness. 

7.  The  nakedness  of  the  sister  of  thy  father  thou  shalt  not  uncover : 

she  is  the  near  kin  of  thy  father. 

8.  The  nakedness  of  the  sister  of  thy  mother  thou  shalt  not  uncover : 

for  she  is  the  near  kin  of  thy  mother. 

9.  The  nakedness  of  the   brother  of  thy  father  thou  shalt  not 

uncover,  to  his  wife  thou  shalt  not  draw  near;   thy  father's 
sister  is  she. 
10.    The  nakedness  of  thy  daughter-in-law  thou  shalt  not  uncover ; 
the  wife  of  thy  son  is  she,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  naked- 
ness. 

Group  III.     PuRm'  in  Remoter  Relationships. 
a.   Relationships  through  Marriage  (16-19). 

1.  The  nakedness  of  the  wife  of  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  uncover  ; 

the  nakedness  of  thy  brother  is  it. 

2.  The  nakedness  of  a  woman  and  of  her  daughter  thou  shalt  not 

uncover. 

3.  The  daughter  of  her  son,  and  the  daughter  of  her  daughter,  thou 

shalt  not  take  to  uncover  their  nakedness :    they  are  near 
kin  :  it  is  lewdness  :  and 

4.  A  woman  thou  shalt  not  take  along  with  her  sister,  as  a  second 

wife,  to  uncover  her  nakedness  beside  her  in  her  lifetime  :  and 

5.  Unto  a  woman  in  the  defilement  of  her  uncleanness  thou  shalt 

not  draw  near  to  uncover  her  nakedness  :  and 

b.  Purity  Outside  of  the  Family  (20-23). 

6.  Unto  the  wife  of  thy  neighbour  thou  shalt  not  give  thy  issue  of 

seed  for  defilement  with  her :  and 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  give  of  thy  seed  to  let  it  pass  to  Molech,  that  thou 

profane  not  the  name  of  thy  God :  I  am  Yahiifeh. 

8.  With  a  male  thou  shalt  not  lie  as  one  lies  with  a  woman :  it  is 

abomination :  and 

9.  Into  any  beast  thou  shalt  not  give  thy  issue  for  defilement  with 

it :  and 
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lo.  A  woman  shall  not  stand  before  a  beast  to  gender :  it  is  con- 
fusion. Defile  not  yourselves  in  all  these  things,  for  in  all  these 
things  the  nations  were  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you  ; 
and  the  land  was  defiled,  and  I  visited  its  iniquity  upon  it,  and 
the  land  vomited  out  its  inhabitants :  and  ye  shall  observe  my 
statutes  and  my  judgments,  and  ye  shall  not  do  any  of  these 
abominations,  the  homeborn  and  the  alien  sojourning  in  your  midst, 
for  all  these  abominations  the  men  of  the  land  did  who  were 
before  you,  and  the  land  was  defiled :  lest  the  land  vomit  you 
out  when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  vomited  out  the  nation  which 
was  before  you  ;  for  every  one  who  doeth  any  of  these  abomi- 
nations, even  the  souls  which  do  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
midst  of  their  kinsfolk.  And  ye  shall  observe  my  charge  so  as 
not  to  do  any  of  these  statutes  of  abominations  which  tvere  done 
before  you,  and  ye  shall  not  defile  yourselves  in  them  :    I   AM 

YAHWEH,  your  God,  And  Yahweh  spake  unto  Moses,  saying. 
Speak  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  sons  of  Israel  and  say  unto  them. 
Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Yahweh  your  God  am  holy. 


III.    LEGISLATION    PARALLEL  TO   THE    DECALOGUE 

(LEV.  i9'^»«). 

The  legislation  which  stands  in  Lev.  icj^^^  bears  numerous  signs  of 
having  been  drawn  from  H.  Besides  the  formula,  "  I  am  Yahweh  " 
^y  3. 4. 10. 12. 14. 16. 18 j^  ^g  meet  the  characteristic  words  1X*l^n  (19^'  "*  ^'^ 

2^17.36.43     262),    -X^X^^^     (1(^3.30     ^(,2.  Mf.^     SXI^SH     ( 1 9^' ^^     20«     269), 

uhh^  (19*  26O,  nst  ra\r\  (19*  17*-'  22^),  Si:s  (v."),  Ktr**  y^rs 
(i9«  i7»«  20"),  SSn  m.T  rnp  dk  (19^  22^*  cf.  i8-»  19^2  ^^o  20' 

222-32     I9»     21^-^     21'*     22^),     DDXnX     (19^- -"-^^     182*    20=2     23^2     252), 

n^a::  (i9"-"-"  182°  2V^25"»'''^^),  jnSx  nr  m  nSSm  (19^2  ,§21 
2i«),  "i^n  (19^3.16.18)^  ^\^p^  (,^14  2o9  24"),  yn^KD  riKTi  (19^^ 

2^17.36.43)^    Sis    (19"-*^),  ^nX    (19''    252^- 35.  36.  .r..  47)^    ^^p|    ^^^    (j^ 

2o2o  22^  24"),  natrn  "npn  (i9»«-37  j84.26  ^^^,'^1 25"*  26*^). 


.  32 
17 


1.  Lev.  195-8  is  not  in  its  Original  Place.  —  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  laws  of  this  section  belong  to  H,  it  is  clear  that  part  of 
them  are  not  in  their  primitive  connection.  Verses*^  are  purely  cere- 
monial and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  and  social  regulations 
among  which  they  stand.  An  abbreviated  form  of  this  same  legisla- 
tion is  found  in  2  22''-  at  the  end  of  the  code  on  sacrifices,  and  here 
it  is  in  its  proper  context.     Verses  *"^°  are  parallel  to  2322  and  are 
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obviously  in  their  right  place  in  the  latter  connection  between  the 
two  harvest-festivals  (cf.  23*°®)  ;  v.^  and  "***  are  parallel  to  the 
Decalogue  of  Ex.  20  and  Dt.  5  ;  Lev.  18  is  an  expansion  of  the  sev- 
enth Word,  which  is  put  first,  presumably  because  of  the  greater 
space  allotted  to  it ;  v.^-  contains  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth 
commandments  in  inverted  order;  v."^*  is  an  expansion  of  the  eighth 
commandment,  ^^^^  of  the  ninth,  and  ^''"  of  the  tenth.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  original  H  to 
follow  the  order  of  thought  of  the  Decalogue.  This  unity  of  plan  is 
destroyed  by  the  insertion  of  v.*"*^ 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  critics  retain 
these  verses  in  their  present  context.  Graf  pronounces  23®  a  gloss 
derived  from  this  passage,  whereas  it  is  evident  on  the  face  that  the 
relation  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Ewald  (Gesc/i,,  II.,  p.  234)  cuts  out 
only  *^,  although  ^'  is  quite  as  glaringly  inappropriate  in  the  midst  of 
these  D'*tOSUD.  Wellhausen  {^Composition,  p.  155  f.)  joins  *^  with  ^• 
as  an  analogue  to  the  first  table  of  the  Decalogue,  and  ^'  to  "***  as  an 
analogue  to  the  second  table.  Dillmann  retains  these  verses  in  their 
present  connection  in  order  to  find  in  them  a  support  for  his  theory 
of  a  J  recension  of  H  over  against  a  P  recension,  and  supposes  that  a 
whole  set  of  laws  in  regard  to  the  feasts  originally  followed  ^',  but  has 
been  omitted  by  the  redactor.  This  conjecture  has  no  foundation. 
These  verses  are  so  inconsistent  with  their  context,  that  one  cannot 
suppose  them  to  have  stood  in  their  present  position  in  any  formal 
recension  of  H,  least  of  all  in  the  original  H.  H  treats  its  material  in 
too  systematic  a  way  to  believe  that  it  inserted  these  laws.  They  can 
only  be  the  gloss  of  an  editor  or  scribe  who  found  these  unrelated 
laws  and  inserted  them  here  without  knowing  that  they  occurred  at 
a  later  point  of  the  code.  There  are  several  cases  of  this  sort  in 
l-rcv.  17-26,  and,  if  the  doublets  were  in  an  equally  logical  connec- 
tion in  both  passages,  the  hypothesis  of  two  recensions  would  be 
tenable ;  but  when  we  find  that  in  one  place  the  legislation  is 
orderly,  while  in  the  other  the  doublet  disturbs  the  order,  the  only 
possible  conclusion  is  that  the  latter  is  a  gloss  based  upon  the  former. 

2.  Leviticus  igs  is  to  be  supplemented  by  26**-. — The  order  of 
the  laws  in  19*-  is  in  part  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  found  in  the 
Decalogue  (Ex.  20*""  Dt.  5*""),  while  in  19"-^*  the  order  of  the  Dec- 
alogue is  followed.  The  change  weakens  the  development  of  thought 
and  can  hardly  be  original.  Fortunately  we  are  in  the  position  to 
restore  the  primitive  form  of  the  code.     As  observed  by  Ewald 
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{Gesch.^  II.,  p.  234),  26''  is  a  doublet  to  19^.  It  is  obviously  a  gloss 
in  its  present  position  among  the  cultus-regulations,  between  the  laws 
in  regard  to  the  redemption  of  slaves  and  the  hortatory  conclusion 
of  the  code ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  gloss  which  has  been  drawn  from 
H  in  its  primitive  form  (cf.  dS-^K,  ^DnSU,  •'mptt,  IKI-n,  and 
the  concluding  formula).  While  i^^-  is  in  the  right  place  in  the 
code,  26"-  exhibits  the  more  primitive  form,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
passages  at  once  shows. 

The  order  of  the  commandments  in  26*'*  is,  (i)  apostasy, 
(2)  image- worship,  (3)  use  of  idolatrous  symbols,  (4)  sabbath, 
{5)  sanctuary;  which  is  perfectly  logical,  conforms  to  the  order  of 
the  Decalogue,  and  forms  a  pentad  complete  in  itself  and  closed 
with  the  original  formula  of  H,  "  I  am  Yahweh.'*  In  19^**  the  order  is 
(i)  parents,  {2)  sabbaths,  (3)  apostasy,  (4)  image-worship;  which 
is  less  natural  and  does  not  conform  to  the  order  of  the  Decalogue 
found  elsewhere  in  this  chapter ;  inasmuch  as  it  brings  the  commands 
to  honor  mother  and  father  in  a  group  which  relates  to  worship,  and 
discusses  the  particulars  of  worship  before  the  general  principle  that 
Yahweh  alone  is  to  be  worshipped.  Moreover,  the  prohibition  of 
molten  gods  (19*)  is  not  so  original  as  the  general  prohibition  of 
images  (26^),  which,  like  the  second  commandment  of  the  Deca- 
logue, is  aimed  at  perversions  within  the  worship  of  Yahweh  himself. 
Only  in  the  addition  of  HSSDI  to  7DS  does  the  form  in  26*  seem 
to  be  less  primitive.  This  addition  is  irrelevant  and  suggests  Deu- 
teronoraic  influence  (cf.  26*^).  Accordingly,  it  seems  plausible  to 
supplement  and  rearrange  19'*'  by  26"-,  and  to  regard  the  latter  as 
exhibiting  the  original  form  of  the  opening  of  this  set  of  laws  which  is 
parallel  to  the  Decalogue.  The  command  to  fear  mother  and  father 
must  then  have  formed  part  of  another  pentad  in  immediate  con- 
nection, just  as  in  the  Decalogue  the  command  to  honor  parents  is 
included  in  the  same  table  with  duties  to  God. 

3.  Leviticus  24'5^-9a  belongs  where  igs-io  ^q^  stands.  —  The  fact 
which  now  demands  attention  is,  that  the  prohibition  of  taking  (iod's 
name  in  vain  and  of  murder  are  wanting  in  Lev.  19.  If  our  recon- 
struction of  lif'  be  correct,  from  honoring  mother  and  father  we  pass 
directly  (v.")  to  stealing,  injustice,  and  wrong  attitude  of  heart  towards 
one's  neighbor.  This  can  scarcely  be  original,  for  it  is  characteristic 
of  H  to  lay  emphasis  upon  reverence  to  God  as  the  ground  of  all 
obedience,  and  the  sixth  commandment  is  surely  as  important  as  any 
other.    Both  of  these  commandments  stand  in  the  Book  of  the  Cove- 
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nant  (Ex.  22*^  21^*^),  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
been  left  out  of  H.  Along  with  the  command  to  reverence  parents  we 
should  expect  laws  in  regard  to  reverence  towards  God,  so  that  the 
pentad  in  regard  to  worship  would  be  followed  by  one  in  regard  to 
piety  both  towards  God  and  parents,  and  this  again  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  laws  in  regard  to  killing.  In  other  words,  the  place  now 
occupied  by  the  extraneous  section  ^"'^  we  should  suppose  was  once 
occupied  by  a  set  of  laws  in  regard  to  profanity  and  killing,  which 
made  the  nexus  between  ^  and  ". 

Here,  also,  by  a  happy  coincidence  we  are  able  to  restore  the 
missing  legislation.  In  24^^^  there  is  a  group  of  laws,  which  has 
long  been  recognized  as  bearing  the  characteristic  marks  of  H. 
Lev.  24  as  a  whole  breaks  the  connection  between  Lev.  23  and  25. 
Up  to  this  point  the  legislation  of  H  has,  in  the  main,  proceeded 
logically  and  regularly.  In  21  there  are  laws  in  regard  to  holiness  in 
the  priests;  in  22^"'*,  in  regard  to  the  hallowing  of  the  offerings;  in 
22^*^,  in  regard  to  the  sacrifices ;  in  23,  in  regard  to  the  annual 
feasts.  In  25  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the  sacred  seasons  is  con- 
tinued with  the  related  subjects  of  the  release  of  land  and  of  slaves 
in  the  sabbatical  year.  This  forms  a  consistent  development,  but  into 
this  scheme  Lev.  24  does  not  fit.  Between  the  laws  of  the  har\'est 
feasts  in  23  and  the  law  of  the  sabbatical  seventh  year  in  25,  which 
forms  the  natural  continuation  of  the  legislation,  comes  the  strange 
miscellany  of  this  24th  chapter.  Verses  ^'*  command  the  provision 
of  oil  for  the  sacred  lamp  of  the  tabernacle.  The  same  command- 
ment in  almost  identical  words  is  found  in  Ex.  27^  Here  it  stands 
among  the  directions  for  the  building  and  equipping  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  is  apparently  in  its  original  place ;  but  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  legislation  of  H,  either  in  thought  or  in  language,  and,  con- 
sequently, its  repetition  in  Lev.  24  must  be  regarded  as  a  gloss. 

The  next  verses  of  this  chapter  (v.*"')  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
preparation  and  arrangement  of  the  show-bread.  They  belong  after 
Ex.  25*,  where  the  construction  of  the  sacred  table  is  commanded, 
and  Aaron  is  told  to  place  the  show-bread  upon  it ;  but  it  is  not 
explained  what  the  show-bread  is,  nor  how  it  is  to  be  displayed  upon 
the  table.  The  law  is  a  purely  priestly  one,  and  falls  outside  the 
scope  of  the  legislation  of  H.  Its  diction  is  not  that  of  H,  but  of 
the  priestly  laws  of  Exodus,  among  which,  according  to  its  thought, 
it  belongs. 

24'^"  is  a  still  more  curious  section.  It  is  not  legislation,  either 
national  or  priestly ;  but  it  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  blasphemed  the 
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name  of  God,  and  who  was  sentenced  to  be  stoned  to  death.  This 
is  a  peculiar  section  of  the  Book  of  I^viticus,  and  it  comes  in 
strangely  enough  in  this  connection. 

It  is  followed  in  v.**"^  by  a  little  group  of  laws  in  regard  to  blas- 
phemy, killing  men,  kiUing  beasts,  injuring  men,  and  injuring  beasts. 
This  section  has  the  characteristics  of  H,  and  is  admitted  by  all 
critics  to  be  an  integral  part  of  that  code.  The  laws  are  compressed 
into  simple  sentences,  they  are  arranged  with  logical  skill,  a  number 
of  words  are  peculiar  to  H,  and  the  group  is  closed  (v.*^)  with  the 
characteristic  formula  of  H,  "  I  am  Yahweh,  your  God."  The  only 
relation  which  this  section  has  to  the  preceding  story  is  through  the 
single  law  against  blasphemy  at  the  beginning.  This  fragment  of  H 
has  been  inserted  here  by  the  same  person  who  inserted  all  the  mis- 
cellaneous matter  in  Lev.  24,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  the 
story  of  the  blasphemer  into  connection  with  the  law  against  blas- 
phemy ;  and,  singularly  enough,  he  has  allowed  to  follow  along  with 
it  other  legislation,  connected  with  it  in  the  original  H,  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  story  of  the  blasphemer.  This  group,  although  cer- 
tainly a  fragment  of  H,  is  as  much  out  of  place  between  the  law  of 
the  feasts  and  the  law  of  the  sabbatical  year  as  is  all  the  rest  of 
the  matter  in  Lev.  24.  Profanity,  homicide,  and  assault  are  not 
connected  with  the  sacred  seasons,  nor  are  they  matters  of  the 
cultus,  but  they  belong  among  the  D^lOStTtt,  or  social  regulations, 
of  Lev.  17-20. 

These  verses  supply  exactly  the  matter  which  is  needed  between 
^^4«ndii  -Yhc  continuation  of  ig*^*  (  =  26*')  is  found  in  24^*^*"  and 
the  continuation  of  24^  in  19".  Combining  24^*^*  with  the  com- 
mand to  fear  mother  and  father  we  have  the  relics  of  the  pentad  on 
reverence  which  must  have  followed  the  pentad  on  worship  at  the 
beginning  of  Lev.  19. 

Baentsch  comes  very  near  recognizing  this  original  form  of  H,  for 
he  observes  that  the  legislation  of  Lev.  19  follows  the  order  of 
thought  of  the  Decalogue,  and  that  Lev.  24^**''"  is  out  of  place  among 
the  ceremonial  regulations  of  the  second  half  of  the  code ;  but  he 
makes  the  mistake  of  supposing,  on  the  strength  of  D!l*l  v.^^  (cf. 
20**^),  that  this  section  once  stood  in  connection  with  Lev.  20.  This 
is  impossible,  because  Lev.  20  contains  no  new  legislation.  It  is 
merely  a  repetition  in  another  form  and  with  hortatory  additions  of 
laws  which  stood  in  previous  portions  of  H.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  in- 
dependent code,  but  a  hortatory  passage  based  on  17-19.  There  is 
no  point  in  Lev.  20  where  these  laws  are  necessary  to  the  completion 
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of  the  logical  structure,  while  in  Lev.  19  there  is  a  gap  which  they 
exactly  fill. 

The  language  of  24^**"*^  is  strongly  marked  by  phrases  of  H  ;  IT^X 
V^  V."  (cf.  if'^-'^'^^  i8«  20**  22^-«),  SSp-  V."  (cf.  19"  20*),  VHSk 

v.» (cf.  21^- »-•»'),  i«^n  Kur3  v.^^ (cf.  19*^ 20* 22»),  nar  ma  v.'«'" 

(frequent  in  I^v.  20),  maS  v.^*'  (cf.  18*  ,^11.15.1-  ^^u.  15.17^  .  never- 
theless, there  are  certain  phrases  which  break  the  connection  and 
show  by  their  diction  that  they  were  added  by  the  priesdy  editor  in 
order  to  bring  the  legislative  fragment  into  closer  connection  with  the 
story  of  the  blasphemer.  Thus  ***  is  a  mechanical  repetition  of  the 
thought  of  the  previous  sentence,  and  the  language  is  that  of  P  in 
every  word  (cf.  Nu.  i535(s«m.Lxx).a6  j^^^    ^25^      Verse  ^  is  also  a 

purely  priestly  addition,  "  One  judgment  shalFye  have  :  like  alien  like 
homeborn  shall  it  be"  (cf.  Ex.  12^^  Nu.  9"  i^^*.  16. a)^  Apart  from 
these  sentences,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of  interpolation  in  this 
section.  Verse  **•  is  not  a  repetition  of  ^**  since  DIT  Dp3  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  b^^p,  and  since  HliT  gives  the  law  a  narrower  scope 
than  Vn^K.  The  phraseology  of  this  verse  is  foreign  to  P  and  in 
naV  ma  is  characteristic  of  H,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  primitive. 

4.  Reconstruction  of  the  Decad  on  Duties  to  God  (19**^  24*^). — 
Joining  24'^  to  the  isolated  law  in  regard  to  reverence  (19'),  which 
falls  outside  of  the  pentad  on  worship  (19^"^^  26^*^^),  we  have  three  laws 
of  the  legislation  on  reverence ;  '*  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother 
and  his  father,"  "  Any  man  when  he  curseth  his  God  shall  bear  his 
sin,"  "  He  who  revileth  the  name  of  Yahweh  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death."  Here  are  only  three  laws  on  reverence  between  five  laws  on 
worship  and  five  laws  on  physical  injury.  Both  of  the  pentads  are 
closed  with  "I  am  Yahweh"  (19'=  26^  and  24^),  but  the  laws  on 
reverence  lack  this  formula.  Possibly,  therefore,  a  couple  of  laws 
have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  carrying  with  them  the  closing  refrain  of 
the  group. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  in  19^  there  is  a  positive  command- 
ment to  honor  parents,  there  is  no  prohibition  of  irreverence  or 
threatening  with  a  penalty,  although  legislation  of  this  sort  is  found 
in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  21^*  ^^  22*^).  A  law  on  this  sub- 
ject is  found  in  Lev.  20*.  This  verse  is  unique  in  Lev.  20  in  being 
the  only  one  whose  content  does  not  correspond  formally  with  some 
law  already  given  in  H.  Even  v.^  has  its  analogue  in  Lev.  n^-si^i-^^ 
a  displaced  fragment  of  H.    This  law  deals  with  the  same  general 
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subject  as  19^,  but  is  so  different  from  it  formally  that  it  cannot 
have  been  derived  from  it  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  other  enact- 
ments of  Lev.  20  have  been  derived  from  those  of  Lev.  17-19.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  in  this  single  instance  the  author  of  Lev. 
20  abandoned  the  original  to  which  he  adheres  so  closely  in  the  rest 
of  the  chapter.  The  inference,  accordingly,  is,  that  this  law  also 
once  stood  in  Lev.  19  and  was  copied  from  there  by  the  editor  of 
Lev.  20,  but  that  subsequently  it  has  fallen  out  of  the  text  of  Lev.  19 
and  now  remains  only  in  the  doublet.  The  comment  20*  (13  VD*1 
Lev.  20  only)  shows  that  ^  is  borrowed. 

This  law  bears  the  clearest  linguistic  evidence  of  being  an  original 
element  of  H  rather  than  an  invention  of  the  hortatory  editor  of 
l^v.  20,  and  its  diction  is  still  more  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  laws 
on  reverence  Lev.  24^**"-  than  of  any  other  portion  of  H,  cf.  IS?'*X  U^K 
*?7(T,  in  both  places,  '*  his  father  and  his  mother  "  (20"),  "  his  God  " 
(24^*).  It  forms,  accordingly,  the  natural  link  between  19**  and  24*^. 
That  it  should  have  fallen  out  of  the  text  of  Lev.  19  is  not  surprising, 
when  one  considers  the  way  in  which  the  rest  of  the  laws  on  rever- 
ence have  been  dislocated.  19'*"  has  got  into  the  midst  of  the 
pentad  which  is  preserved  intact  in  Lev.  26*'-.  Lev.  24^*'-  has  gone 
to  join  P's  story  of  the  blasphemer,  carrying  with  it  H*s  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  killing,  which  originally  followed  it.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  when  the  group  was  broken  up  in  this  fashion,  that  the 
law  which  corresponds  to  20^  should  have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

That  there  was  a  fifth  law  in  the  group  on  reverence  is  antecedently 
probable  from  the  analogy  of  the  rest  of  the  code,  but  what  it  was 
remains  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture. 

Gathering  up  the  results  of  our  investigation  from  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter,  we  may  exhibit  the  reconstruction  of  another  group  of 
H  as  follows : 

Group  IV.   Duties  towards  God  (19^-'*  =  26**^^  24^'). 
a.   Duties  of  Worship  (19^*^  26'^). 

1.  Turn  ye  not  unto  the  false      Ye  shall  not  make  for  you  false 

gods  (^•)  and  gods  :  and 

2.  Molten   gods    ye   shall    not      An  image  and  a  pillar  ye  shall. 

make  for  you  (**).  not  rear  up  for  you  :  and 

3.  A  figured  stone  ye  shall  not  put 

in  your  land  to  bow  down  to  it, 
/  am  Yahweh,  your  God,  for  I  am  Yahweh,  your  God, 
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4.  My  sabbaths    ye   shall  ob-      My  sabbaths   ye  shall  observe: 

serve  (*).  and 

5.  My  sanctuary  ye  shall  fear  :        My  sanctuary  ye  shall  fear : 

I    AM   YAHWEH,  your         I  AM  YAHWEH. 

b.   Duties  of  Reverence  (19**  24'*'). 

6.  Ye  shall  fear  each  his  mother  and  his  father  (19**). 

7.  [Any  man  who  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother  shall  surely  be 

put  to  death :  his  father  and  his  mother  he  hath  cursed^  his 
blood  shall  be  upon  him,']  (20^) 

And  unto  the  children  of  Israel  thou  shalt  speak^  saying, 

8.  Any  man  when  he  curseth  his  God  shall  bear  his  sin  (24^^) ;  and 

9.  He  who  revileth  the  name  of  Yahweh  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

All  the  congregation  shall  surely  stone  him  with  stones^  as  tvell  the  alien  as 
the  homeborn  when  he  reviles  the  name  shall  be  put  to  death  (24'^). 

5.  This  brings  us  to  a  new  group  of  laws  in  regard  to  injuries  to 
one's  neighbor  (24^"-  19"*^^).  If  Lev.  24*^"  stood  once  between 
Lev.  19*"'*^^,  then  the  laws  in  regard  to  killing  must  in  the  original 
H  have  followed  immediately  after  the  laws  in  regard  to  reverence. 
This  is  what  we  should  naturally  expect,  for  the  first  five  command- 
ments of  the  Decalogue  have  already  been  covered  in  the  fourth 
decad.  Accordingly,  in  24'^'^  we  find  a  little  group  of  H  developing 
the  thought  of  the  sixth  commandment. 

Verse  "  is  open  to  suspicion.  It  is  a  repetition  of  v.'^'^^  in  reverse 
order.  According  to  Cornill  {Einleitungy  p.  76)  it  is  a  doublet  to 
'"',  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  editor  would  have  been  stupid 
enough  to  insert  from  a  parallel  code  a  law  which  he  had  just  given 
two  or  three  lines  before.  Dillmann  thinks  that  the  editor  made  the 
repetition  in  order  to  show  that  the  extension  of  the  legislation  to 
the  alien  (v.^)  applies  to  the  whole  group  in  regard  to  killing  and 
not  to  the  last  precept  only.  In  any  case  it  is  apparently  an  editorial 
addition. 

The  redactional  character  of  v.^  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Apart  from  this  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  group  has  been 
modified.  It  exhibits  the  brevity  and  logical  construction  of  H. 
It  contains  the  characteristic  words  DttV  DID  and  JT'DS,  and  it  is 
closed  with  the  formula  "  I  am  Yahweh,"  which  here  has  been  en- 
larged by  a  later  hand  with  "  for,"  and  "  your  God."  Apparently 
only  three  laws  of  the  pentad  remain,  unless  v.*^  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  corruption  of  the  missing  two. 
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The  companion  pentad  to  this  is  found  in  19".  The  seventh 
commandment  having  already  been  developed  at  length  in  Lev.  18, 
the  sixth  and  the  eighth  are  brought  into  contiguity.  The  law-giver 
did  not  have  enough  material  to  make  a  separate  decad  on  each  of 
the  topics  of  killing  and  stealing,  and,  consequently,  he  has  combined 
a  group  on  each  in  one  decad.  This  could  be  done  very  naturally, 
since  killing,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  beast,  and  stealing  are 
readily  combined  under  the  point  of  view  of  robbing  a  neighbor  of 
that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  him. 

19"'  contains  at  present  only  four  laws,  against  stealing,  denying 
the  truth,  asserting  the  false,  and  swearing  to  a  lie.  Analogy  justifies 
us  in  supposing  that  one  short  law  has  fallen  out  of  the  text.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  while  the  two  sides  of  lying  are  given,  only  one 
side  of  stealing  is  touched  upon.  We  might  expect  to  find  along- 
side of  the  prohibition  of  active  theft  the  prohibition  of  fraud. 
The  law  which  seems  to  be  needed  theoretically  to  fill  the  gap  is 
found  in  Lev.  i9''*^',  which  contains  a  prohibition  of  defrauding  one*s 
neighbor  by  the  use  of  false  weights  or  measures.  12SC^&3  at  the 
beginning  of  v.-^  is  irrelevant  in  this  context,  but  is  in  its  right  place 
in  v.^'^  (against  Dillmann),  since  honesty  in  measures  is  discussed  here, 
while  justice  in  legal  matters  is  the  subject  of  v.^^.  The  original 
form  of  this  law  must  have  been,  "  Ye  shall  do  no  iniquity  in  mete- 
yard,  in  weight,  or  in  measure."  Verse**  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
an  editorial  comment  on  the  meaning  of  v.''^\  This  law  is  isolated  in 
its  present  place  at  the  end  of  Lev.  19,  and  is,  therefore,  pronounced 
by  Wellhausen  (^Composition,  p.  156)  a  later  addition  to  the  code, 
but  the  words  71^  and  niiT  ''^X,  and  the  allusion  to  the  Exodus  both 
point  to  this  law's  having  been  part  of  the  original  document.  Legis- 
lation in  regard  to  weights  and  measures  was  part  of  the  oldest 
Hebrew  codes  (cf.  I)t.  25^^^^).  Wellhausen  remarks  that  "this 
reads  like  a  bit  of  Deuteronomy  with  a  strong  admixture  of  Ezekiel," 
but  this  does  not  indicate  that  it  is  secondary,  since  the  similarity 
both  of  Deuteronomy  and  Ezekiel  to  H  is  marked  elsewhere.  If, 
now,  this  law  is  original,  no  more  appropriate  place  in  the  code  can 
be  found  for  it  than  in  the  gap  in  v.".  In  that  case  the  group  would 
have  contained  laws  against  theft  and  fraud,  against  lying  and  deceit, 
and  the  general  law  against  false  swearing  which  applies  to  all  the 
previous  cases.  This  last  law  obviously  does  not  refer  to  bearing 
false  witness,  which  comes  up  for  discussion  in  the  next  group  (^*'^), 
but  refers  to  oaths  designed  to  defraud  one's  neighbor  or  to  conceal 
a  theft  (cf.  Ex.  22'^).     The  phrase  "so  that  thou  profane  the  name 
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of  thy  God"  belongs  to  the  hortatory  editor  of  the  code.  In  22*  the 
secondary  character  of  this  formula  is  particularly  prominent  by  the 
way  in  which  it  breaks  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Here  also  it  is 
irrelevant.  What  we  should  expect,  if  any  addition  to  the  simple 
commandment  were  made,  would  be,  "so  that  thou  defraud  thy 
neighbor."    Summing  up  results  again,  we  read 

Group  V.    Injuries  to  One*s  Neighbor. 
a.   Physical  Injuries  to  Man  or  Beast  (Lev.  24^''°). 

1.  A  man  when  he  smiteth  any  human  being  mortally  shall  surely 

be  put  to  death  :  and 

2.  He  that  smiteth  a  beast  mortally  shall  make  it  good,  life  for  life  : 

and 

3.  A  man  when  he  causeth  a  blemish  in  his  neighbor,  as  he  hath 

done,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto  him  ;  breach  for  breach,  eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth ;  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in 
a  human  being,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  him  ;  and  he  that  smiteth 

a  beast  shall  make  restitution :  and  he  that  smiteth  a  man  shall  be  put 
to  death.     One  judgment  shall  ye  have ;  like  alien,  like  home-born  shall 

it  be, /or  I  AM  YAHWEH,  ;'^«r  God, 

b.   Injuries  to  a  Neighbor's  Property  (Lev.  19"'). 

6.  Ye  shall  not  steal :  and 

7.  [Ye  shall  do  no  iniquity  in  judgment^  in  meteyard,  in  weight,  or 

in  measure.  Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah^  and  a 
just  hin  shall  ye  have,"]   ( 1 9'^'''". ) 

8.  Ye  shall  not  lie:  and 

9.  Ye  shall  not  deceive  each  his  neighbor :  and 

10.   Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  to  a  lie,  so  that  thou  profane  the 
name  of  thy  God :  I  AM  YAHVVEH. 

6.  Laws  against  Injustice  (Lev.  19^*').  —  Closely  akin  to  the 
group  of  laws  that  have  just  been  given  in  regard  to  injuries  to  one's 
neighbor  are  the  laws  against  taking  advantage  of  inferiors,  which 
follow  in  19^.  In  one  aspect  this  sort  of  unfairness  is  robbery.  In 
another  aspect  it  is  allied  to  injustice  in  legal  matters  which  follows 
in  19"*^^.  Accordingly,  this  little  group  is  in  the  right  logical  relation 
at  this  point  in  the  code.  It  contains  a  perfect  pentad  of  laws, 
closed  ***  with  the  formula,  "  I  am  Yahweh." 

Lev.  19^'  ^  is  a  pentad  of  laws  against  injustice  in  legal  matters. 
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As  such  it  is  an  expansion  of  the  thought  which  underlies  the  ninth 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue.  The  latter  specifies  only  the  sin  of 
false  witness,  as  the  most  extreme  offence  against  justice,  but  in  prin- 
ciple it  is  aimed  against  all  forms  of  injustice,  and  the  cases  which  it 
involves  are  here  developed.  The  pentad  appears  to  be  in  its  primi- 
tive form,  except  that  ^'^  and  ^^  are  identical  in  thought,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  both  are  original.  Dillmann  rejects  "  Ye  shall  do  no  un- 
righteousness in  justice,"  on  account  of  the  use  of  the  second  person 
plural,  and  supposes  that  it  is  a  gloss  taken  from  19**,  but  the  code 
passes  so  freely  from  singular  to  plural  (cf.  "')  that  no  significance 
can  be  attached  to  this  fact.  A  more  important  indication  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  ^^  is  positive  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
laws  of  the  group  are  negative  in  their  form.  Besides,  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  regular  style  of  H  to  put  the  general  precept  first 
and  the  special  cases  after  it.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  reject 
**  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor,"  as  a  gloss. 

Group  VI.   I>aws  against  Injustice  (Lev.  ig^^^). 
a.   Towards  Dependents  (19^^). 

1 .  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  thy  fellow  :  anif 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  despoil. 

3.  The  wages  of  a  hired  servant  shall  not  stay  over  night  with  thee 

until  the  morning. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf:  ant/ 

5.  Before  the  blind  thou  shalt  not  put  a  stumbHng  block,  du/  thou 

shalt  be  afraid  of  thy  God :  I  AM  YAHWEH. 

h.   In  Legal  Matters  (19**^). 

6.  Ye  shall  not  do  iniquity  in  justice. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  lift  up  the  face  of  a  poor  man  :  and 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  honor  the  face  of  a  great  man.     In  righteousness 

shalt  thou  fudge  thy  neighbor. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  go  as  a  slanderer  among  thy  people. 

10.   Thou  shalt  not  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  fellow:   I  AM 
YAHWEH. 

7.  Laws  against  Unkindness  (Lev.  19  "'»2^).  —  The  tenth  com- 
mandment of  the  Decalogue  prohibits  covetousness  as  a  typical  sin 
of  the  heart  from  which  outward  offences  flow.     Lev.  19*^'*  follows 
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its  analogy  by  beginning  with  a  law,  ''Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy 
brother  in  thy  heart,"  and  following  this  up  with  a  set  of  laws 
against  sinful  inward  dispositions.  The  pentad  here  is  complete 
and  is  closed  with  the  original  formula  "  I  am  Yahweh."  There  are 
no  signs  of  modification  in  the  midst  of  the  section.  The  words, 
"Ye  shall  observe  my  statutes  "  (v.*^),  do  not  introduce  a  new  group 
of  laws  (Dillmann),but  are  the  hortatory  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
pentad,  and  come  from  the  same  hand  as  i8*-^*^  19^. 

The  companion  pentad  to  this  one  does  not  seem  to  be  found 
in  the  verses  which  immediately  follow.  The  legislation  which  one 
might  expect  antecedently  in  connection  with  the  prohibition  of 
an  unkindly  disposition,  would  be  the  prohibition  of  ill-treating 
the  aged  or  the  alien  in  19^*^^.  These  laws  have  no  logical  relation 
in  their  present  context,  and  are  regarded  by  many  critics  as  an 
appendix  to  the  code,  but  they  exhibit  the  form  of  H,  and  are 
ancient  in  tone,  so  that  it  is  more  natural  to  regard  them  as  trans- 
posed fragments.  Both  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  Deuteronomy 
contain  legislation  on  this  subject. 

19**  is  a  command  to  reverence  the  aged.  The  following  precept 
against  afflicting  an  alien  belongs  logically  in  this  connection  ;  for,  like 
the  aged,  the  alien  was  liable  to  oppression.  The  same  law  stands  in 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  22^),  with  the  same  reason  annexed, 
"for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt";  there  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  these  laws  should  be  regarded  as  a  late  addition  by  Rp, 
or  as  a  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text  from  Deuteronomy. 
Only  the  phrases  n:  ^HK  mr  ""D  (cf.  Ex.  i2*«  Nu.  9^*  15^*)  and 
DDnK  n:n  n:n  DD^  .T.T  D^D  PHTSD  •**•  (cf.  Ex.  i2*»  Lev. 
2^i«.22  j^y  ^14  J  2®)  certainly  belong  to  P.  On  the  other  hand,  P 
never  adds  "  in  your  land,"  and,  in  fact,  this  is  foreign  to  the  stand- 
point of  his  legislation.  The  prohibition  also  to  afflict  a  stranger 
tacitly  implies  that  he  does  not  occupy  an  equal  position  before  the 
law  with  the  native,  and  is,  therefore,  more  liable  to  injustice.  The 
words  of  ^  are  assured  for  H  by  Lev.  19^*,  where  the  same  command 
is  given  in  respect  to  one's  neighbor. 

The  hand  of  the  non-priestly  hortatory  editor  is  seen  in  the  familiar 
formula,  "  but  thou  shalt  be  afraid  of  thy  God  "  (v.^  with  the  addi- 
tion "  I  am  Yahweh,"  which  betrays  its  secondary  character  by  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  natural  division  of  the 
code. 

The  formula  "  I  am  Yahweh  "  (v.^)  marks  the  end  of  a  logical 
subdivision,  but  only  three  laws  have  preceded  it,  to  honor  the  aged. 
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not  to  afflict  a  stranger,  and,  positively,  to  love  him  as  one's  self. 
That  this  condition  is  not  original,  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the 
hortatory  formula,  "but  thou  shalt  be  afraid  of  thy  God"  (v.*-*). 
This  phrase  is  regularly  used  by  the  hortatory  editor  after  prohibitions 
of  peculiarly  reprehensible  acts  of  oppression  (Lev.  19*^  25"***). 
Its  presence  makes  it  possible,  that  a  prohibition  of  some  sort  stood 
after  19^  at  the  time  when  the  author  of  this  phrase  annotated  the 
text,  and  that  the  prohibition  has  since  fallen  out  of  the  text,  leaving 
this  warning  exhortation  in  connection  with  the  positive  precept  to 
honor  the  aged.  .What  we  should  expect  before  the  exhortation, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  other  codes,  would  be  commandments  not 
to  afflict  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  In  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
(Ex.  22*^)  and  in  Dt.  24*^  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  are  com- 
bined with  the  stranger.  Ezek.  22'*^^  is  parallel,  even  in  verbal  detail, 
to  the  legislation  of  H,  but  here  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  stranger.  Accordingly,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  original  H  contained  legislation  on  this  subject,  to 
which  the  exhortation  of  ^  belongs,  and  that  this  has  fallen  out  of 
the  text  in  one  of  the  later  recensions.  Summing  up  results,  we  may 
reconstruct  another  decad  of  H  as  follows  : 

Group  VII.    Laws  against  Unkindness  (Lev.  19"'-^*^). 
a.    In  the  Disposition  (19^'^). 

1.  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart. 

2.  Thou  shalt  surely  rebuke  thy  neighbor  and  not  bear  sin  on  his 

account. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  vengeance  :  and 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  a  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  kins- 

folk :  and 
i.   Thou  shalt  love  thy  fellow  as  thyself:    I  AM  YAHWEH ;  ye 
shall  observe  my  statutes. 

h.   Towards  the  Helpless  (19*^"^). 

6.  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  old  age  and  shalt  honor  the  face  of 

an  old  man. 

7.  [Thou  shalt  not  afflict  a  widow  (  ? ) .] 

3.  [Thou  shalt  not  oppress  the  fatherless  (?)],  but  thou  shalt  be 
afraid  of  thy  God :  I  am  Yahweh,  And  when  there  sojourneth 
tuith  you 
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9.   An  alien  in  your  land  ye  shall  not  wrong  him.     As  the  homebom 

among  you  shall  the  alien  be  unto  you  who  sojourns  with  you :  and 
10.   Thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself,  for  ye  were  aliens  in  the  land  of 
Egypt:  I  AM  YAHWEH,  j'^wr  God. 


IV.     LEGISLATION   OF   LEV.  19 


19-37 


We  have  now  concluded  the  legislation  of  H  which  is  parallel  to 
the  Decalogue,  and  in  the  remaining  legislation  of  Lev.  19  we  have 
a  collection  of  precepts  which  are  aimed  in  the  main  against  heathen 
practices  and  have  the  design  of  keeping  Israel  separate  from  the 
nations. 

1.  Legislation  of  Lev.  ig'^.  —  Lev.  ig'*  contains  three  laws  against 
the  mingling  of  dissimilar  things.  Wellhausen  regards  this  as  an 
ancient  gloss  on  the  legislation,  but  the  form  is  that  of  H,  and  the 
laws  are  clearly  older  than  the  similar  legislation  in  Dt.  22*"^^ 

Verses  ^^  have  nothing  to  do  with  v.*'  nor  with  the  rest  of  this 
chapter.  Delitzsch  (Studien^  XII.,  p.  623)  tries  indeed  to  show  that 
they  are  original,  but  there  is  general  agreement  among  critics  that 
they  are  a  late  gloss.  If  this  law  belongs  to  H,  it  must  have  stood 
among  the  chastity  laws  in  Lev.  18,  but  KnobePs  idea  that  it  is  related 
to  the  foregoing  laws  by  the  thought  that  intercourse  of  a  free  man 
with  a  bond  woman  is  as  unnatural  as  the  mixing  of  two  breeds  of 
animals,  is  manifestly  absurd.  In  ordinary  cases  such  concubinage 
was  freely  permitted.  Verses  ^**  display  throughout  the  diction  of  P  ; 
cf.  TJIO  7nK  nnS  7K,  dux,  and  the  sacrificial  formula  v.^,  with 
Lev.  5**^*.  Wellhausen  (^Prolegomena y  p.  77),  Kuenen  {Onderzoek^ 
p.  89),  Wellhausen  (Composition ^  p.  156),  Baentsch  (p.  29)  regard 
only  **"*^  as  added  by  P,  but  this  is  improbable,  since  v.^  has  the 
closest  relation  to  the  two  verses  which  follow,  but  none  to  those 
which  precede,  and  since  this  verse  also  shows  the  style  of  P  ;  HnSIS? 
instead  of  HOK,  T\\  DMU  MUT''  (cf.  Lev.  i5»»  Nu.  5^).  I^v. 
19^^,  accordingly,  is  not  the  original  continuation  of  v.^^,  but  is  an 
addition  to  the  code  by  the  priesdy  editor.  As  remarked  above. 
Lev.  19*^  contains  only  three  laws.  That  the  group  is  not  complete 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  concluding  formula  is  wanting. 
Something  has  been  lost  from  the  end  of  ^le  original  pentad,  and 
has  carried  with  it  the  refrain,  "  I  am  Yahweh."  What  law,  then, 
must  originally  have  followed  the  prohibition  of  wearing  a  garment 
of  two  kinds  of  stuff  ?    I  find  the  clue  to  the  solution  of  this  prob* 
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lem  in  the  order  of  the  legislation  in  Dt.  22"'-  Verse  "  reads, 
"Thou  shalt  not  wear  a  mingled  stuff,  wool  and  linen  together." 
Verse  ^^  continues,  "Thou  shalt  make  tassels  for  thee  in  the  four 
comers  of  thy  mantle  with  which  thou  coverest  thyself"  The  two 
precepts  are  logically  connected,  the  thought  being,  that,  while  it  is 
not  permitted  to  weave  together  two  kinds  of  material,  tassels  may 
be  put  upon  the  border  of  a  garment. 

This  combination  is  to  my  mind  suggestive  that  the  section 
Nu.  i5^"'*\  which  has  long  been  recognized  as  bearing  the  char- 
acteristic marks  of  H,  once  stood  after  Lev.  19^'**.  This  section  not 
only  displays  the  diction  of  H,  but  has  no  relation  to  the  context  in 
which  it  stands.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  exhortation  every  phrase 
of  which  is  peculiar  to  H  ;  "go  whoring  after"  (17^  20*-^),  "remem- 
ber and  do  all  my  commandments"  (ig**"^*'  20^  22"),  "be  holy 
unto  your  God"  (19'  20^  22''*).  The  whole  is  followed  by  the 
familiar  closing  formula  of  H,  "  I  am  Yahweh,  your  God,  who  brought 
you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ";  and  this  indicates  also  that  here  we 
have  a  dislocated  fragment  of  the  Holiness  legislation.  (So  Dill- 
mann,  ^//.,  p.  86;  Kuenen,  Onderzoeky  p.  270;  Delitzsch,  5//////>«, 
p.  622  ;  Klostermann,  ZLT.,  1887,  p.  409  ;  Horst,  p.  35  ;  Baentsch, 
p.  9  ;  and  others.) 

Baentsch  suggests  that  it  must  once  have  stood  among  the  laws 
of  Lev.  18-20,  but  offers  no  nearer  suggestion  as  to  its  exact  original 
position.  It  is  provided  with  the  closing  formula  which  shows  that  v.** 
must  once  have  stood  at  the  end  of  a  pentad,  and  where  could  it  have 
stood  more  appropriately  than  at  the  end  of  this  defective  group  19^'? 

Its  original  connection  with  the  laws  against  mingling  stuffs  in  gar- 
ments, which  is  so  apparent  in  Dt.  22^^,  has  been  obscured  by  the 
additions  hortatory  and  otherwise  which  it  has  received.  At  the  time 
of  its  transfer  to  its  present  place  in  Numbers  the  passage  received 
the  conventional  priestly  superscription  is'^S  "Speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  and  say  unto  them."  Probably  the  words  of  ^,  "And 
they  shall  put  in  the  fringe  of  each  border  a  thread  of  blue,"  are 
also  a  priestly  addition,  since  the  thread  of  blue  is  not  found  in  the 
Deuteronomic  recension  of  the  law  and  is  ignored  in  the  exhortation 
Nu.  15^^*^,  which  speaks  only  of  the  fringe  ;  and  since  n^Dfl  *  blue* 
is  a  word  which  is  frequent  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
of  the  priestly  vestments,  but  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  Hexa- 
teuch.  It  is  apparently  a  bit  of  ritualistic  amplification  on  the  part 
of  the  priestly  redactor.  The  word  DD*1*77  (v.''^)  is  also  an  unmis- 
takable priestly  gloss. 
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Nu.  15*^'  contains  no  new  legislation,  but  is  merely  exhortation 
to  observe  the  previous  legislation.  It  shows  the  style  of  the  non- 
priestly  hortatory  editor,  whpse  work  we  have  seen  in  Lev.  17-19. 
Whoever  wrote  this  passage  missed,  it  seems  to  me,  the  purpose  of 
the  original  legislation.  He  found  there  a  law,  **  Thou  shalt  make  a 
fringe  in  the  border  of  thy  garment,"  and  supposed  that  it  had  some 
profound  religious  significance,  whereas,  as  Dt.  22"*"-  shows,  it  was 
simply  a  permission  to  use  as  a  fringe  material  which  might  not  be 
woven  into  the  fabric.  That  religious  significance,  he  supposed,  was 
in  order  that  the  fringe  might  remind  Israel  to  keep  all  the  com- 
mandments of  Yahweh,  and  consequently  he  wrote  this  exhortation 
embodying  his  exegesis  of  the  passage.  By  this  addition  the  law 
became  a  purely  ceremonial  institution,  and  was  no  longer  appropri- 
ate among  the  CISB^O  of  I/Cv.  17-19,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  pnestly  editor  should  have  thought  that  it  would  find  a  more 
appropriate  place  among  the  ritual  regulations  of  Numbers,  and 
should  have  transferred  it  thither. 

The  restoration  of  Nu.  i^^  to  its  original  connection  gives  the 
concluding  law  of  the  pentad  against  mixing  things  of  diverse  kinds. 
One  law  is  still  lacking  to  complete  the  five.  It  seems  to  me  plausi- 
ble that  this  law  was  analogous  to  the  one  which  stands  in  Dt.  22*. 
Dt.  22''^*  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  earlier  legal  docu- 
ments. Verses  '"*  relate  to  kindness  to  animals,  and  with  these 
v.*"'  are  related.  Verse  *  is  related  to  v.'*'^,  which  treat  of  mingling 
dissimilar  things.  Verse  *  is  foreign  to  either  of  these  groups  of  laws, 
but  is  connected  with  those  in  Chapter  21.  Without  determining 
at  this  p>oint  which  is  more  original,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some 
relation  of  dependence  between  the  laws  of  I^v.  19^^,  Nu.  15*'",  and 
Dt.  22'"^".  Dt.  22^  corresf>onds  with  Lev.  19''*,  except  that  the 
law  is  made  narrower  by  the  substitution  of  vineyard  for  field.  Dt. 
22"*  has  probably  arisen  by  misunderstanding  of  >^D*in  of  Lev.  19'^, 
or  else  by  intentional  modification  so  as  to  permit  the  breeding  of 
mules  (Dillmann).  Dt.  22"  corresponds  exactly  with  Lev.  19'***  in 
its  thought,  and  even  in  the  use  of  the  strange  word  W12I?^.  Dt. 
22**  corresponds  with  Nu.  1$^.  One  law  still  remains  in  Dt.  22^ 
which  treats  of  interchanging  garments  by  the  sexes,  and  this  is 
allied  to  "'•.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  a  law  analogous  to  this  ever 
stood  in  I^v.  19'^  but,  in  view  of  the  correspondence  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  laws  of  the  group,  it  seems,  to  say  the  least,  a  plausible  hypoth- 
esis. Certainly  a  law  against  the  wearing  of  garments  of  the  other 
sex  would  be  most  appropriate  in  a  group  containing  laws  against 
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the  mingling  of  species  and  the  wearing  of  garments  of  mixed 
materials.  I  now  exhibit  the  hypothetical  reconstruction  of  this 
pentad. 


Group  VIII.   Laws  against  Mingling  Dissimilar  Things. 


Lev.  19**:  Nu.  15 


S7^l 


I. 


2.  Thy   beasts    thou    shalt    not 

cause    to    gender    in    two 
kinds. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field 

with  two  kinds. 


5 


A  garment  of  two  kinds,  a 
**sha'atnez/'  shall  not  come 
upon  thee. 

And  Yahweh  spake  unto  Mosfs 
sayings  Speak  unto  the  sons  of 
Israel  and  say  unto  them^  and 

They  shall  make  a  fringe  for 
them  in  the  borders  of  their 

garments    unto   their  genera- 
tions and  shall  put  in  the  fringe 


Dt.  2  2*- ^"•^"'. 

A  man's  things  shall  not  be  on 
a  woman,  and  a  man  shall 
not  wear  a  woman's  clothing. 

Thou  shalt  not  plow  with  a  steer 
and  an  ass  together. 

Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard 
with  two  kinds,  lest  the  whole 
be  hallowed,  the  seed  which 
thou  sowest  and  the  produce 
of  thy  vineyard. 

Thou  shalt  not  wear  a  "sha'at- 
nez,"  wool  and  linen  together. 


Tassels  thou  mayest  make  for 
thee  in  the  four  borders  of 
thy  mantle  with  which  thou 
coverest  thyself. 


of  each  border  a  thread  of  blue  : 

and  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe ^  and  ye  shall  see  it  and 
shall  remember  all  the  commandments  of  Yahweh  and  ye  shall 
do  them  ;  and  ye  shall  not  go  about  after  your  hearts  and  after 
your  eyes,  after  7vhich  ye  go  a  7vhoring;  that  ye  may  remember 
and  do  all  my  commandments,  and  may  be  holy  unto  your  God; 
I  am  Yahzueh,  your  God,  who  have  brought  you  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  to  be  a  God  unto  you :   I  AM  YAHWEH,  iw/r  G^^//. 

The  companion  pentad  to  this,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  been  lost 
out  of  the  Holiness  legislation,  and  no  vestiges  of  it  remain  in  other 
contexts  in  the  Pentateuch.  That  it  once  existed  is  possible,  but 
what  its  contents  were  can  only  be  conjectured.  I  venture  to 
suggest,  as  this  pentad  contains  laws  against  the  mingling  of  dis- 
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similar  things,  and  as  the  following  groups  are  directed  against 
heathen  practices,  that  a  missing  pentad  which  may  have  stood 
between  these  was  devoted  to  prohibiting  Israelites  from  mingling 
with  the  heathen  by  marriage,  or  in  other  ways,  such  as  we  find  in 
Ex.  34**"*'  Dt.  7*"*.  For  this  conjecture,  however,  no  proof  can  be 
given. 

The  legislation  of  Lev.  19^**  bears  every  mark  of  belonging  to  H, 
but  is  not  in  its  right  place  here.  Its  contents  are  not  only  unrelated 
to  the  groups  of  laws  on  either  side  of  it,  but  are  distinctly  cere- 
monial in  character.  Refraining  from  eating  the  fruit  of  a  tree  for 
three  years  and  consecrating  all  the  fruit  to  Yahweh  in  the  fourth 
year,  is  not  a  matter  of  morals,  but  of  cultus,  and  does  not  belong 
here,  but  among  the  regulations  of  Lev.  23-25,  which  treat  of  the 
sacred  seasons,  or  abstaining  from  the  produce  of  the  land  in  the 
seventh  year,  etc.  The  affinity  of  these  laws  with  the  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  sacred  seasons  in  Lev.  23,  25  is  very  marked.  They 
are  introduced  with  the  same  formula  23'"  and  25*,  "when  ye  come 
into  the  land,"  they  connect  the  worship  of  God  with  the  harvest  in 
the  same  way  as  the  legislation  of  H  in  Lev.  23,  25,  they  use  the 
same  word  ITKISri  of  the  crop  (cf.  19*^  25'*'),  they  exhibit  the  same 
sort  of  allegorical  transference  of  the  terms  of  religion  to  the  realm 
of  nature.  In  25*  the  unpruned  vine  is  spoken  of  as  a  T'U,  because 
of  the  analogy  between  the  uncut  locks  of  a  man  and  the  untrimmed 
branches  of  a  vine.  In  19^,  by  a  similar  analogy,  the  fruit  of  the 
young  tree  is  spoken  of  as  its  r77*1>.  Wellhausen  says  that  this 
analogy  shows  late  abstraction.  How  unreasonable  this  assertion  is, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  institution  is  recognized  as  well 
known  Dt.  20"  28*  Jer.  31^.  What  the  analogy  really  proves  is  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  institutions  of  circumcision  and  of  the  nazirite 
which  made  it  possible  for  names  taken  from  them  to  be  transferred 
to  trees  and  vines  (cf.  Dillmann,  p.  556). 

These  laws  in  Lev.  19*^^  form  the  natural  transition  from  the  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  the  sacred  seasons  which  fall  within  the  year  to 
the  sabbatical  seventh  year.  Here  the  period  of  rest  applies  to  only 
a  portion  of  the  harvest,  and  the  year  of  consecration  to  Yahweh  is 
the  fourth,  and  thus  comes  oftener  than  the  sabbatical  year,  which 
affects  the  entire  harvest.  Finally,  only  a  pentad  of  laws  is  found  in 
Lev.  25'"'*  "•  ^^,  so  that  this  group  seems  to  be  needed  to  complete 
the  decad  on  the  sacred  years  at  the  beginning  of  Lev.  25. 

In  one  respect  this  little  section  seems  to  be  incomplete ;  it  does 
not  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  consecrated  produce  of  fruit 
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trees  in  the  fourth  year.  We  are  told  simply,  "  In  the  fourth  year 
all  its  fruit  shall  be  a  holy  thing  of  praise  unto  Yahweh."  Some  law 
on  this  subject  may  have  stood  in  this  connection,  particularly  as  the 
group  now  contains  only  four  laws.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  what  was  the  use  to  which  the  consecrated  fruit  was  put, 
but  perhaps  we  are  justified  in  inferring  from  the  analogy  of  Lev. 
23^  and  25^',  that  the  fruit  of  the  fourth  year  was  to  be  left  for  the 
poor  and  the  alien.  In  Dt.  14^*"'  the  tithe  "  at  the  end  of  every  three 
years  '*  is  to  be  laid  up  for  the  Levite,  the  alien,  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow.  It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  this  law  of  Dt.  14*'*  stands 
immediately  before  the  law  of  the  sabbatical  year  in  Dt.  15.  This 
favors  the  theory  just  advanced  as  to  its  original  place  in  the  Holi- 
ness-Code. 

2.  Legislation  in  Regard  to  Clean  and  Unclean  Meats  (Lev.  ii^~^ 
*^~*').  —  Lev.  19*,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  anything  with  the  blood,"  cannot 
be  original,  since  H  has  already  treated  of  this  subject  in  Lev.  1 7**"^*. 
It  may  be  a  gloss  that  has  come  in  at  this  point  through  association 
of  thought  with  the  interpolated  laws  in  regard  to  eating  fruit  which 
immediately  precede ;  or,  as  seems  to  be  more  probable,  it  is  a 
textual  corruption  of  another  law  in  regard  to  food.  No  reason 
appears  why  the  laws  in  regard  to  eating  the  fruit  of  trees  should 
have  been  inserted  at  this  point  unless  there  was  something  in  regard 
to  eating  already  in  the  text,  some  such  law  as  is  now  found  in  19-*. 

This  consideration  becomes  more  striking  when  we  observe  that 
Lev.  20"  exhorts  to  separating  between  the  clean  beasts  and  the  un- 
clean. Lev.  20  adheres  closely  to  the  legislation  which  precedes  it, 
and  the  presence  of  such  an  exhortation  creates  the  strong  probability 
that  some  legislation  in  regard  to  animals  which  might  be  eaten  and 
which  might  not  be  eaten  stood  originally  in  H.  (cf  Wellhausen, 
Composition^  p.  158;  Dillmann,  Ex.- Lev.,  p.  563). 

It  seems  possible  that  the  code  of  clean  and  unclean  meats  once 
stood  at  about  this  point  in  Lev.  19,  because  in  Lev.  20  the  exhorta- 
tion to  keep  this  law  is  followed  by  an  exhortation  to  keep  the  law 
against  necromancers  and  wizards,  which  stands  in  19^^  Moreover, 
20*'*  views  abstinence  from  unclean  meats  as  a  means  of  separating 
Israel  from  the  heathen,  and  19*  is  followed  by  a  set  of  laws  against 
specifically  heathen  practices.  Accordingly,  it  is  likely  that  19*  pre- 
serves the  relics  of  the  beginning  of  the  legislation  in  regard  to  clean 
and  unclean  beasts. 

The  main  result  of  a  prohibition  of  certain  foods,  perhaps  its  main 
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reason,  was  to  separate  Israel  from  the  nations  round  about ;  and  it 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  laws  of  this  sort  should  have  stood  in  con- 
nection with  other  laws  against  conformity  to  the  heathen.  As  a 
badge  of  nationality,  as  belonging  to  the  duties  of  every-day  life,  and 
as  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  sacred  calendar,  these  regula- 
tions found  an  appropriate  place  here  in  the  first  half  of  the  code. 
Dietary  laws  are  similar  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  slaughter,  whicli  also 
stand  in  this  collection,  rather  than  among  the  ceremonial  regulations 
proper.  To  the  legislator  they  seemed  so  fundamental  as  to  be 
worthy  of  being  put  alongside  of  the  groups  that  amplify  the 
Decalogue. 

The  missing  legislation  in  regard  to  food,  which  must  at  one  time 
have  stood  in  Lev.  19  in  connection  with  the  laws  against  heathen 
customs,  is  found  in  Lev.  11.  The  subscription  of  this  code  corre- 
sponds verbally  with  the  exhortation  of  I^v.  20^*- :  **  Make  not  your 
souls  loathsome"  (11*'  20'-**);  "Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy" 
( 1 1**  20")  ;  "  To  defile  oneself  "  (11**  20^) .  Lev.  1 1^  alludes  to  the 
election  of  Israel  in  the  same  way  as  20*'**.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  legislation  which  20'"^  contemplates  is  the  same  legislation 
which  is  closed  by  1 1*'^. 

Every  phrase  of  1 1*^^"'  is  characteristic,  of  H  over  against  F,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  subscription  has  been  drawn 
from  the  original  form  of  H  ;  but  the  subscription  has  been  written 
in  view  of  preceding  legislation,  and,  consequently,  it  is  probable 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  legislation  of  Lev.  11  belongs  to  H. 
Lev.  20**  speaks  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  of  clean  and  unclean 
fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  but  does  not  give  the  criteria  by  which 
these  are  to  be  distinguished.  Lev.  11  gives  the  criteria  and,  there- 
fore, furnishes  precisely  the  model  which  Lev.  20'*^  presupposes. 

A  further  reason  for  thinking  that  original  legislation  of  H  precedes 
the  subscription  of  Lev.  1 1**^  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Lev.  11  it 
is  evident  that  an  older  code  has  been  combined  with  P.  The  peculiar 
double  superscription  11*  and  the  second  subscription  11*^*  indicate 
that  the  compiler  of  I^viticus  has  used  a  special  source.  Moreover, 
VVellhausen  has  shown  {Composition,  p.  155)  that  the  older  strata 
may  be  discriminated  from  the  later  priestly  addition  v.^*^.  This 
treats  of  touching  unclean  beasts,  and  of  the  ceremonial  purifications 
which  must  follow,  and  is  thus  foreign  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter, 
which  is  the  eating  of  unclean  creatures.  It  is  ignored  by  the  sub- 
scription 1 1**^,  and  by  the  exhortation  20*''^' ;  no  trace  of  it  is  found 
in  the  doublet  of  this  code  Dt.  14 ;  it  exhibits  throughout  the  casu- 
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istic  Style  and  spirit  of  P.  It  is,  therefore,  recognized  generally  to 
be  a  late  priestly  interpolation  between  ii=»»n<»<^  That  Wurster 
should  assign  it  to  H  is  incomprehensible. 

If,  now,  an  older  and  simpler  code  has  been  enlarged  in  the  spirit 
of  P,  what  is  more  probable  than  that  this  older  code  is  H,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  been  enlarged  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
Lev.  17-19?  That  the  code  was  H  is  recognized  by  Klostermann 
(p.  409),  Kuenen  {Onderzoek^  p.  270),  Horst  (p.  34),  Riehm 
{Einl.,  p.  194),  Dillmann  {Ex,-Lev,y  p.  480),  Delitzsch  {ZKIV.^ 
1880,  p.  622. f.),  Kayser  {yPT,  1881,  p.  650),  Driver  (Leviticus). 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  Lev.  1 1^*^*  *^"^  another  group  of  H  has 
been  preserved,  which  has  been  transferred  from  its  original  place 
after  19"*  in  the  same  manner  as  Lev.  24^^  and  Nu.  15^"**  have 
been  moved  out  of  their  original  connection. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  here  in  full  the  analysis  of 
Lev.  II  in  comparison  with  Dt.  14*"",  but  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness I  indicate  the  main  results  of  an  analysis.  A  decad  of  laws  of 
H  underlies  I^ev.  11  and  Dt.  14,  the  enactments  of  which  were  as 
follows  :  ( I )  a  general  prohibition  of  eating  any  sort  of  unclean  beast 
(Dt.  14'),  (2)  a  permission  of  certain  quadrupeds  (Lev.  11^*^  Dt. 
14^),  (3)  a  prohibition  of  certain  quadrupeds  (Lev.  ii*"^  Dt.  14'"**), 

(4)  a  permission  of  certain  aquatic  animals   (Lev.    11®  Dt.    14^^), 

(5)  a  prohibition  of  all  other  aquatic  animals  (Lev.  ii'°  Dt.  14*^), 

(6)  a  permission  to  eat  clean  birds  (Dt.  14"),  (7)  an  enumeration 
of  unclean  birds  which  may  not  be  eaten  (Lev.  n^^-w  j)^  j ^12-18^^ 
(8)  a  general  prohibition  of  insects  (Lev.  11^  Dt.  14^*),  (9)  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  certain  kinds  of  locusts  (Lev.  11^^"®  Dt.  14"), 
(10)  a  prohibition  of  all  wingless  creeping  things  (Lev.  11*^).  The 
results  of  the  analysis  and  the  relation  of  the  two  recensions  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  translation. 

Group  IX.   Clean  and  Unclean  Meats  (Lev.  19^  ui-e. 41-47 

Dt.  m"^""). 
a.    Land  Quadrupeds,  Fish,  and  Amphibians. 

1 .  Ye  shall  not  eat  7vi/h  the  blood     Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abomina- 

(19*").      And  Yahweh   spake  tion. 

unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  say- 
ing: Speak  unto  the  sons  of 
Israel,  saying: 

2.  These    are    the    living  things     These  are  the  beasts  which  ye 

which   ye    may   eat    0/  all         may  eat,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and 
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beasts    which    are     upon     the 
earth : 


every  one  which  parteth 
the  hoof  and  is  cloven- 
footed,  chewing  the  cud 
among  the  beasts,  it  ye 
may  eat. 

3.  Only  these  ye  shall  not  eat  of 

those  which  chew  the  cud 
and  of  those  which  part  the 
hoof :  the  camel  because  it 
cheweth  the  cud  but  part- 
eth not  the  hoof,  it  is  un- 
clean unto  you ;  and  the 
badger,  because  it  cheweth 
the  cud  but  parteth  not  the 
hoof,  it  is  unclean  unto  you, 
and  the  hare,  because  it 
cheweth  the  cud  but  part- 
eth not  the  hoof,  it  is  un- 
clean unto  you ;  and  the 
swine,  because  it  parteth 
the  hoof  and  is  cloven- 
footed  but  doth  not  chew 
the  cud,  it  is  unclean  unto 
you. 

0/  their  Jiesh  ye  shall  not  eat  and  their 
carcasses  ye  shall  not  touch  ;  they 
are  unclean  unto  you. 

4.  And  these  ye  may  eat  of  all 

that  are  in  the  waters; 
everything   that   hath    fins 

and  scales  in  the  waters^  in 
the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  them 

ye  may  eat. 

5.  And   everything   which    hath 

not  fins  and  scales  in  the 

waters,  and  in  the  rivers,  of 
everything  that  swarmeth  in  the 
waters,  and  of  every  living  thing 
which  is  in  the  waters,  loath- 


the  goatf  the  hart,  the  gazelle, 
the  stag,  and  the  wild  goat,  the 
pygarg,  and  the  antelope,  and 
the  chamois,  and  every  beast 
which  parteth  the  hoof  and 
hath  the  foot  cloven  in  two, 
chewing  the  cud  among  the 
beasts,  it  ye  may  eat. 
Only  these  ye  shall  not  eat  of 
those  which  chew  the  cud,  and 
of  those  which  part  the  cloven 
hoof :  the  camel,  and  the  hare, 
and  the  badger  because  they 
chew  the  cud  but  part  not  the 
hoof,  they  are  unclean  unto 
you; 


and  the  swine  because  it  parteth 
the  hoof  but  cheweth  no  cud, 
it  is  unclean  unto  you. 


Of  their  flesh  ye  shall  not  eat  and  their 
carcasses  ve  shall  not  touch. 

And  these  ye  may  eat  of  all  that 
are  in  the  waters :  everything 
that  hath  fins  and  scales  ye 
may  eat. 


And  everything  which  hath  not 
fins  and  scales  ye  shall  not 
eat ;  it  is  unclean  unto  you. 
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6. 

7- 


some  are  they  unto  you,  and 

they  shall  be  loathsome  unto  you. 
Of  their  flesh  ye  shall  not  eat 
and  their  carcasses  ye  shall 
loathe.  Everything  ivhich  has 
not  fins  and  scales  in  the  waters 
loathsome  is  it  unto  you. 


b.   Birds,  Insects,  and  Vermin. 


And  these  ye  shall  loathe  of  the 
winged  things  shall  not  be 

eaten  they  are  loathsome  ;   the 

eagle,  and  the  gier,  and  the 
ospray,  and  the  kite,  and 
the  falcon  after  its  kind, 
every  raven  after  its  kind, 
and  the  ostrich,  and  the 
tahmas,  and  the  seamew, 
and  the  hawk  after  its  kind, 
and  the  little  owl,  and  the 
cormorant,  and  the  great 
owl,  and  the  swan,  and  the 
pelican,  and  the  vulture, 
and  the  stork,  the  ibis  after 
its  kind,  and  the  hoopoe, 
and  the  bat. 

8.  Kvery  winged  creeping  thing 

that  goeth  upon  all  four ^  loath- 
some is  it  unto  you. 

9.  Except  these  ye  may  eat  of 

all    the    winged    creeping 

things  which  go  upon  all  four 

which  have  shanks  above 
their  feet  to  spring  with 
them  upon  the  earth,  these 
of  them  ye  may  eat :  the 
locust  after  its  kind,  and 
the  great  locust  after  its 
kind,  and  the  locust  after 
its  kind,  and  the  little 
locust  after  its  kind.     And 


Every  clean  bird  ye  naay  eat. 

And  these  are  the  ones  which  ye 
shall  not  eatj  the  eagle,  and 
the  gier,  and  the  ospray,  and 
the  ra'ah,  and  the  falcon, 
and  the  kite  after  its  kind, 
every  raven  after  its  kind,  and 
the  ostrich,  and  the  tahmas, 
and  the  seamew,  and  the  hawk 
after  its  kind,  and  the  little 
owl,  and  the  great  owl,  and 
the  swan,  and  the  pelican,  and 
the  vulture,  and  the  cormo- 
rant, and  the  stork,  the  ibis 
after  its  kind,  and  the  hoopoe, 
and  the  bat. 


And  every  winged  creeping  thing 
unclean  is  it  unto  you,  it  shall 
not  be  eaten. 

Every  clean  winged  thing  ye  may 
eat. 
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every  winged  creeping  thing 
which  has  four  feet,  loathsome 
is  it  unto  you. 

(Verses**^  belong  wholly  to  P). 
lo.   And  every  crawling  thing  which  crawleth  upon  the  lace  of  the 
earth  is  loathsome,  it  shall  not  be  eaten.     Everything  whuh  goeth 

upon  the  belly,  and  everything  which  goeth  upon  all  four,  besides  everything 
which  hath  many  feet,  namely,  the  crawling  things  which  crawl  upon  the 
earth,  ye  shall  not  eat,  for  they  are  loathsome.      Afake  not  yourselves 

loathsome  with  any  crawling  thing  that  crawleth,  and  defile 
not  yourselves  that  ye  should  be  defiled  with  them,  for  I  am 
Yahwehj. your  God;  and  ye  shall  hallow  yourselves  and  shall 
be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.  And  ye  shall  not  defile  yourselves 
with  any  crawling  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  for 
•I  AM  YAHWEH,  who  have  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  to  be  a  God  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 

This  is  the  law  of  the  beast  and  of  the  winged  thing,  and  of  every  soul  of 
living  thing  that  creepeth  in  the  water,  and  of  every  soul  that  crawleth 
upon  the  earth  ;  to  separate  between  the  clean  beast  and  the  unclean,  and 
betiveen  the  living  thing  that  may  oe  eaten  and  the  living  thing  that  may 
not  be  eaten. 

3.  Laws  against  Heathen  Practices  (Lev.  19^-^^).  Having  given 
the  laws  of  food  which  separate  Israel  most  widely  from  its  heathen 
neighbors,  H  proceeded  to  enumerate  other  particulars  in  which 
Israel  should  be  different  from  the  heathen.  The  first  pentad  is 
complete,  naniely,  ig»».  26r.  27.  oa.  2»  Verse  ^  can  be  regarded  as 
containing  but  a  single  law,  since  there  is  not  sufficient  difference 
between  cutting  the  hair  and  cutting  the  beard  to  suppose  the  legis- 
lator intended  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  separate  precepts. 
In  21*  making  bald  the  head  and  cutting  the  edge  of  the  beard  are 
in  like  manner  combined  in  a  single  law. 

The  second  pentad  of  the  group  has  suffered  mutilation.  Verse  '^. 
"  Ye  shall  observe  my  sabbaths  and  reverence  my  sanctuary :  I  am 
Yahweh,"  is  parallel  in  part  to  19'  and  in  whole  to  26^  It  even 
carries  with  it  the  closing  formula  of  the  pentad  26*.  We  have  seen 
already  that  these  two  laws  are  in  their  original  place  in  the  pentad 
26*^',  and  in  their  right  place  in  the  code  at  19'.  In  this  connection 
they  are  irrelevant  and  cannot  be  original.  Dillmann's  theory  that 
they  have  been  drawn  from  a  P  recension  of  H,  while  the  doublets 
have  been  drawn  from  a  J  recension,  is  destitute  of  evidence  and  is 
improbable,  since  these  laws  break  the  continuity  of  the  code  and, 
therefore,  are  more  likely  to  be  a  gloss.     This  paragraph  of  the  code 
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is  directed  against  the  introductioQ  of  heathen  practices  into  religion. 
Verse  "  prohibits  prostitution  in  the  service  of  religion.  If  it  referred 
to  prostitution  in  general,  it  should  have  stood  among  the  laws  of 
I>ev.  1 8.  Verse  '^  treats  of  consulting  necromancers,  and  ^  of  inquir- 
ing of  wizards.  These  three  laws  belong  logically  together,  and  fol- 
low naturally  after  the  preceding  pentad.  The  last  bears  the  refrain 
which  marks  the  end  of  a  pentad.  .Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  laws  which  now  stand  in  v.®  have  been  substituted  in  the 
place  of  two  others  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  ig*""  has  been 
substituted  in  the  place  of  24""^.  The  original  laws  may  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  religious  prostitution^ more  fiilly,  and  were  left 
out  by  a  later  editor,  either  intentionally  or  through  accident 

Perhaps  we  find  a  hint,  what  the  missing  laws  were  about,  in  Dt. 
23'*^.  Dt.  23  is  a  series  of  disconnected  clippings  from  various  an- 
tique sources,  and  this  little  paragraph  is  wholly  unrelated  to  its 
context.  '**■  conuins  a  law  against  religious  prostitution,  which  is 
parallel  to  I^v.  19*  It  is  followed  by  two  kindred  laws,  **  and  *^, 
which  may  well  have  stood  also  after  Lev.  19**.  It  is  possible  that 
these  laws  in  Dt.  were  drawn  from  H  before  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  non-priestly  hortatory  editor. 

The  exhortation  which  accompanies  Lev.  19®  is  probably  second- 
ary. The  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  the  land,  and  of  sin  as  a  profana- 
tion of  the  holy  territory,  is  characteristic  of  the  hortatory  editor 
(t(.  18®'*"  20^*  26^*).  With  this  exception  there  is  no  evidence  of 
interpolation  in  this  group  of  laws.  Summing  up  results,  I  suggest 
the  following  reading, — 

Cuitnv  X.    Against  Imitation  of  Heathen  Customs  (Lev.  19"*-**). 

a.     In  Secular  Life  ( 1 9«*-«) . 

I ,    Vc  »hall  not  use  enchantments  antf 

I,    Vc  nhall  not  practice  augury. 

J.    Vfr  shall  not  round  the  edge  of  your  hair,  and  thou  shalt  not  mar 

the  edge  of  thy  l)eard  :  and 
,\.    A  rutting  for  a  dead  person  ye  shall  not  make  in  your  flesh; 

and 
';.    Tattooed  writing  ye  shall  not  put  upon  you  :   I  AM  VAHWEH. 
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b.    In  Religion. 
Lev.  i9»-".  Dt.  23«»-» 

6.  Profane  not  thy  daughter  to     There   shall   not    be   a   temple- 

make  her  a  harlot.  Us/  the         harlot    of    the    daughters    of 
land  fall  to  whoredom  and         Israel : 
the    land    become  full   of 
lewdness, 

7.  (v.*  gloss.    See  19^*  26^).  And  there  shall  not  be  a  temple- 

devotee  of  the  sons  of  Israel. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of 

a  harlot  or  the  wages  of  a  dog 
into  the  house  of  Yahweh,  thy 
God,  for  any  vow,  for  even 
both  of  them  are  the  abomina- 
tion of  Yahweh,  thy  God. 

9.  Turn  ye  not  unto  the  necromancers  :  and 

10.   Unto  the  wizards  seek  ye  not  for  defilement  with  them  :  I  AM 
YAHWEH  your  God. 

The  original  position  of  the  detached  laws  in  Lev.  19'^^has  already 
been  discussed  in  connection  with  Lev.  19"'*  and  19".  V.*^^  is  the 
closing  exhortation  of  the  first  main  division  of  the  Holiness  Code, 
that  is,  the  moral  and  social  regulations.  It  comes  from  the  same 
hand  as  the  secondary  exhortations  in  18*  **^  19'**  22^^^®  25^*^.  We 
thus  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  first  half  of  the  Holiness  Code 
Lev.  ^'*'  contained  originally  ten  groups  of  ten  laws  each.  This  con- 
clusion encourages  us  to  believe  that,  at  least  in  its  main  points,  our 
hypothesis  of  the  structure  of  the  minor  divisions  of  this  code  is 
correct. 
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Is  there  a  Native  Metaphysical  Element  in 

the  New  Testament? 

PROF.    HENRY   S.   NASH. 

CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

THE  relation  between  metaphysics  and  the  New  Testament  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  those  New  Testament  scholars  of  our 
time  who  stand  either  on  or  near  the  conservative  wing.  Commonly 
the  reference  is  made  in  order  to  get  the  opportunity  to  affirm  that 
the  metaphysical  process  has  no  footing  within  Revelation.  Since  the 
days  when  Hegel  lorded  it  over  the  Bible,  the  wheel  has  come 
full  circle.  Metaphysic,  in  the  traditional  acceptance  of  the  term, 
has  nowadays  few  who  are  so  low  as  to  do  her  reverence.  It  is  a 
very  safe  thing  to  deny  that  metaphysic  can  claim  the  ownership 
of  any  part  of  Scripture.  Nobody  whose  favor  counts  for  much  will 
be  offended  by  it ;  and  great  numbers  of  pious  Christian  folk  are 
sure  to  be  pleased.  It  would,  then,  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  take 
the  risk  of  appearing  to  go  afield  from  the  track  of  work  proper  to 
the  Society,  if  there  is  a  chance  that  one  may  thereby  somewhat 
clear  his  own  mind  touching  a  matter  that  is  wrapped  in  a  pretty 
thick  mist. 

I  beg  leave  to  narrow  the  field  which  this  paper  undertakes  to 
cover,  by  putting  out  of  question  the  self-consciousness  of  Christ, 
and  confining  myself  to  a  study  of  the  process  of  apostolic  reasoning 
about  Christ.  One  excuse  is  that,  the  subject  being  so  broad  even 
when  most  rigidly  fenced  in,  I  shall,  at  best,  have  difficulty  in  avoid- 
ing the  charge  of  presumption  for  taking  it  up  within  such  constricted 
time-limits.  Another  and  even  stronger  excuse  is  that  the  apostolic 
consciousness  offers  us  a  better  chance  of  coming  at  the  question. 
The  Person  of  Christ  was,  for  the  men  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
sovereign  fact,  central  for  feeling,  and  the  source  of  all  permanent 
co-ordination  in  experience.  In  their  relation  to  the  supreme  historic 
material  which  the  hfe  of  the  Savior  offered  to  the  reasoning  faculties 
within  them,  they  stood,  so  far  as  logic  is  concerned,  upon  ground 
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practically  the  same  with  that  under  the  feet  of  the  Greeks,  who  as 
truly  founded  philosophy  for  all  time  as  the  New  Testament  men 
gave  us  a  book  of  witness  for  all  time.  Their  position  was  radically 
different  from  that  of  the  Master  himself.  He  was  subjective  to 
himself,  but  for  them  He  was  a  Fact  in  the  objective  order.  He 
was  both  an  inspiration  and  a  problem  to  them.  As  the  Greek  stood 
before  the  objective  cosmos,  so  stood  they  here.  As  Greek  philoso- 
phy began  "in  wonder,"  that  is,  in  mental  difficulty  which  at  last 
opened  into  admiration,  so  did  their  ultimate  view  of  life  begin ;  for 
the  supreme  event  in  their  Lord's  life.  His  death,  set  up  a  problem 
that  had  to  be  constantly  thought  upon.  Therefore,  in  studying  the 
way  in  which  their  mind  went  to  work  upon  this  one  Fact  that  con- 
stituted for  them  the  marrow  of  all  fact,  we  may  fairly  hope  to  see 
in  clearest  light  their  likeness  and  unlikeness  to  the  Greek  mind  as 
it  played  in  free  speculation  around  the  facts  constituting  their  world. 

Of  course  the  question  touching  the  presence  of  metaphysical 
elements  within  apostolic  consciousness  should  be  an  entirely  open 
question  even  to  the  devoutly  conservative  Bible-reader.  The  philo- 
sophic consciousness  is  a  legitimate  type  of  human  consciousness ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  abstract  theory  of  inspiration  goes,  inspired  meta- 
physics is  no  more  impossible  than  an  inspiration  working  through 
other  forms  of  human  faculty.  The  critical  and  the  dogmatical  mind 
should  find  it  easy  to  agree  that  we  are  dealing  altogether  with  a 
matter  of  fact. 

Inasmuch  as  metaphysic  has  played  so  vast  a  part  in  the  making 
or  marring  of  the  church's  fortunes ;  seeing,  too,  that  its  roots  go  so 
deep  into  the  whole  past  of  Christianity  ;  we  have  good  theoretical 
ground  for  demanding  of  ourselves  some  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  metaphysic  in  the  church  before  we  venture  to  seriously  discuss 
the  question  whether  there  is  any  native  metaphysic  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. We  have  also  good  personal  grounds.  If  exegesis  teaches 
us  anything,  it  teaches  us  to  beware  of  the  personal  equation.  Now 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  personal  equation.  There  is  the  personal 
equation,  strictly  so  called,  that  is  due  to  a  man's  individual  tempera- 
ment and  up-bringing.  He  finds  out  what  it  is  through  careful  study 
of  his  own  mental  methods,  especially  through  the  comparative  study 
of  his  present  state  of  mind  with  his  past  states  of  mind,  by  the  aid  of 
an  exact  memory,  or,  if  he  does  not  possess  that,  his  note-books. 
Then,  there  is  the  form  which  may  be  called  generic.  A  man  shares 
a  certain  habit  of  mind  universal  in  his  day,  and  must  therefore  be 
on  guard  against  himself,  lest  he  construe  the  phenomena  of  the 
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past  altogether  according  to  his  habit.  To  find  out  this  form  of  the 
personal  equation,  he  must  go  to  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  race 
to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  fashion,  when  dealing  with  the  question 
before  us,  one  must  know  what  his  full  personal  equation  is.  And, 
in  order  to  get  that  knowledge,  he  must  consult  the  history  of  meta- 
physic  in  the  church. 

The  first  period  in  the  history  is  the  apostolic  age  out  of  which 
the  New  Testament  issued.  But  as  the  mental  processes  within  this 
period  are  the  very  matter  in  question,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion 
it  must  be  passed  by.  The  second  period  begins  with  the  sub- 
apostolic  age,  and  has  its  climax  in  the  great  theological  debates 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  New  Testament  material 
was  shaped  in  the  mould  of  Greek  thought.  The  whole  intellectual 
apparatus  of  the  Empire  had  been  fashioned  in  the  Greek  workshop. 
All  the  concepts  and  terms  of  metaphysic  had  brought  from  that 
quarter  both  their  shape  and  color.  When  one  speaks  of  the 
evangelic  material  being  put  into  this  mould,  he  appears  to  assume 
the  point  in  debate,  namely,  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  of 
some  kind  or  other  between  the  matter  and  the  form.  But  this  is 
not  true.  The  real  point  in  issue  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
metaphysical  quality  as  regards  the  native  processes  of  the  apostolic 
reason.  How  far  concepts  and  impressions  which  show  themselves 
by  their  complexion  to  be  Greek  by  origin  effected  lodgment  within 
the  New  Testament,  is  no  essential  part  of  the  question.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  psychology  of  exegesis.  It  is  the  native  and 
inherent  motion  of  the  evangelic  consciousness  that  we  are  after. 
When,  therefore,  a  man  says  that  the  evangelic  material  was  cast 
in  the  mould  of  Greek  metaphysic,  he  assumes  nothing  relating  to 
the  real  question.  He  does  recognize  the  plain  fact  that  the  whole 
core  of  the  New  Testament  comes  from  experience  of  a  kind  most 
unlike  the  experience  out  of  which  Greek  philosophy  was  born.  But 
while  Greek  metaphysic  was  at  that  time  the  only  metaphysic  known, 
it  is  not  the  only  metaphysic  possible.  Metaphysic  as  an  element 
in  the  total  process  of  reason,  not  metaphysic  as  a  temporarily  com- 
plete organism  of  ideas,  is  the  subject  in  hand.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  Greek  philosophy  was,  for  the  Empire,  the  only  conceivable  phi- 
losophy, it  was  a  most  momentous  step  in  the  history  of  Christianity 
when  the  evangelic  consciousness  entered  into  an  alliance  with  it. 

The  third  period  is  the  mediseval  establishment  of  religion.  Chris- 
tianity, Occidental  Christianity,  is  taken  as  a  postulate  by  every  one 
who  has  problems.     The  defeat  of  the  Empire  by  the  Papacy  shows 
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how  complete  the  establishment  was  in  practical  affairs.  Scholasti- 
cism manifests  its  completeness  in  the  region  of  the  mind.  The 
young  and  vigorous  reason  of  the  rising  nations  must  be  exercised. 
It  therefore  takes  its  constitutional,  and  even  plunges  into  the  sea  for 
a  swim.  But  it  is  at  no  time  out  of  sight  of  its  tutor,  the  authority  of 
the  church.  When  Occam  sums  up  the  nominalistic  and  sceptical 
movement  by  affirming  that  nothing  which  is  dear  to  theology  can  be 
proved  by  philosophy,  he  escapes  the  deadly  undertow,  and  is  hauled 
safely  ashore  by  the  long  line  of  authority.  Finally,  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  province  of  the  imagination  is  manifested 
by  Dante.  So  that,  in  every  way,  the  Church's  grip  upon  the  essen- 
tials of  experience  was  for  many  centuries  an  apparent  finality. 
Herewith  went  the  complete  absence  of  the  critical  spirit.  And, 
lacking  that,  things  of  most  diverse  complexion  could  be  made  to 
look  alike.  Aristotelianism  and  prophetism  were  inextricably  con- 
fused. 

The  fourth  period  is  the  beginning  of  disestablishment.  The  real 
causes  were  manifold,  and  we  need  not  note  them.  But  the  causes 
which  were  real,  and  at  the  same  time  in  conscious  connection  with 
history,  so  that,  by  a  broad  use  of  terms,  they  can  be  called  literary 
causes,  were  but  two.  One  of  them  was  the  development  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Bible.  This  was  a  totally  new  thing  in  the  world. 
There  had  been  no  antithesis  of  Church  and  Bible  in  the  times  when 
Judaism  was  making  monotheism  a  faith  for  the  common  people  ;  nor 
in  the  times  when  Christianity  was  conquering  the  Mediterranean 
world.  But  now  the  dogma  of  pure  Scripture  versus  tradition  be- 
comes regnant  through  the  Reformation.  The  other  literary  cause 
was  the  development  of  the  dogma  relative  to  a  classic  antiquity. 
Just  as  the  pure  essence  of  Scripture  was  demanded  on  the  religious 
side,  so  here  was  the  pure  essence  of  wisdom  and  beauty  deuianded. 
The  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance  together  gave  a  mortal  wound 
to  the  existing  forms  of  tradition,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  forces  spiritual 
and  mental  which  bind  one  age  to  its  immediate  predecessors. 
Thereby  a  great  critical  process  was  necessitated.  But  metaphysic 
was  still  in  the  saddle.  Luther  discrowned  Aristotle,  but  Melanchthon 
recrowned  him.  The  evangelic  consciousness  and  the  metaphysical 
process,  more  or  less  after  the  Greek  style,  were  still  confused. 

The  fifth  period  is  the  eighteenth  century.  The  disestablishment 
of  Occidental  Christianity  was  now  complete.  The  Christian  view  of 
the  universe  can  no  longer  put  its  head  on  the  pillow  of  a  postulate. 
There  is  a  war  to  the  knife  between  the  accepted  forms  of  religion  on 
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one  side  and  reason  on  the  other.  Consciousness,  under  the  guise  of 
common  sense,  would  fain  make  a  complete  breach  with  its  past. 
Both  metaphysic  and  the  Bible  go  by  the  board. 

The  last  period  is  jnade  by  the  movement  begun  in  our  own  cen- 
tury. The  ideal  is  constructive  scholarship.  The  creed  is  the  histori- 
cal spirit,  whose  motto  is  neither  to  adore  the  past  nor  revile  it,  but 
to  restore  to  it  that  full  capacity  of  speech  which  the  mediaeval  mah 
and  the  eighteenth  century  man  had;  in  their  different  ways,  taken 
from  it ;  so  that  the  past  may  retain  its  own  individuahty.  Germany, 
of  course,  is  the  one  country  to  be  closely  considered  within  the 
present  stadium  of  the  last  epoch.  Now  Germany  began  the  century 
with  a  tremendous  metaphysical  revival.  Positive  philosophy,  self- 
centred  and  self-supporting  like  the  Greek  philosophy,  was  now  in 
the  field  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Christianity ;  and  not  only 
in  the  field,  but  master  of  it.  The  Bible,  too,  or  at  least  the  New 
Testament,  was  restored  to  intellectual  favor.  Not,  however,  in  its 
own  right,  but  as  the  prot^g^  of  philosophy. 

Trendelenburg  says  that  after  Hegelianism  had  run  its  course, 
Germany  was  like  a  man  who  has  been  on  a  long  debauch,  and 
wakes  up  with  a  hideous  headache  and  a  disposition  to  take  the 
vow  of  total  abstinence.  The  law  of  reaction  brought  metaphysic 
into  disrepute.  Meanwhile  another  great  cause  had  been  at  work. 
All  the  forces  going  under  the  name  of  science  had  conspired  to 
make  the  visible  order  of  things  immensely  interesting  and  sugges- 
tive. The  mind  thinking  in  time  and  space  found  itself  quite  able 
to  keep  house  alone.  This  practical  autonomy  of  science  joined 
with  the  recoil  from  the  intellectual  insolence  of  Hegelianism  to 
bring  metaphysic  into  disrepute.  Moreover,  the  Protestant  religion 
in  Germany  seemed  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  Its  force  was  broken.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  on  the  aggressive.  One  sore  need 
of  German  Protestantism  was  undoubtedly  a  lessening  of  the  space 
between  the  professor*s  chair  and  the  preacher's  pulpit,  in  order  that 
the  mind  and  the  heart  should  move  together.  Round  all  these 
forces,  itself  a  tinge  of  the  sky  rather  than  a  positive  force,  was  the 
tendency  called  agnosticism,  by  which  we  are  unconsciously  affected 
more  than  we  can  know.  And  coming  up  from  below  was  the  social 
question,  imperiously  calling  for  a  kind  of  religion  that  should  help 
to  create  a  new  form  of  social  will,  and  taxing  speculation  as  a  luxury. 
The  result  of  all  these  things  in  Germany  has  been  an  emphatic  sepa- 
ration of  metaphysic  and  metaphysical  dogma  from  religion. 

If,  then,  we  take  the  course  of  German  thought  as  being  largely 
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typical  and  representative,  we  know  what  is  our  personal  equation, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  phrase.  The  object  of  exegesis  is  not 
attained  until  we  have,  through  the  study  of  documents,  determined 
the  dominant  habit  of  mind  displayed  in  the  documents.  In  order 
that  we  may  not  color  the  documents  with  our  own  thought,  we  must 
be  sure  what  is  our  own  habit  of  mind.  And  the  very  fact  that, 
thanks  to  our  emancipation  from  a  large  mass  of  mediaeval  dogma, 
and  to  the  growing  passion  for  social  regeneration,  we  are  being 
brought  closer  to  an  elective  affinity  with  the  prophetical  mood  of 
the  Old  Testament  —  which  must  ever  be  the  best  key  to  the  exe- 
getical  psychology  of  the  New  Testament  —  should  make  us  over- 
cautious, if  anything,  in  giving  our  existing  habit  of  mind  free  swing. 

One  thing  passes  without  debate.  There  is  a  vast  potential  differ- 
ence between  a  mind  which,  like  the  contemporary  mind,  protests 
against  metaphysic  and  metaphysical  dogma,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment mind,  which  possibly  had  no  metaphysic.  We  have  freed  our 
minds  at  large  cost  of  mental  suffering,  either  to  ourselves  or  our 
spiritual  ancestors.  A  space  of  time,  nearly  two  thousand  years  broad, 
lies  between  us  and  the  New  Testament.  During  nearly  the  whole 
of  it,  an  elaborated  metaphysic  was  Hving  with  religion  in  a  marriage 
relation  considered  lawful  and  almost  sacramental.  A  toilsome  criti- 
cal process,  negative  and  positive,  has  brought  the  contemporary 
scholar  to  his  conscious  discrimination  between  metaphysic  and 
religion,  and  his  protest  against  confusing  them. 

But  the  New  Testament  mind  had  gone  through  no  such  process. 
The  history  behind  it  was  a  record  not,  first,  of  metaphysic  and 
religion  entangled,  and  then  of  the  critical  disentangling,  but  the 
record  of  a  protest  against  idolatry,  against  the  confusion  between 
God  and  the  visible  world.  And  although,  by  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  was  a  deep  difference  between  the  theology  of  such  a  move- 
ment and  the  Greek  metaphysic,  growing  up  as  it  did  in  the  soil 
of  a  religion  that  practically  identified  God  and  the  universe,  yet  it 
would  be  a  grave  error  to  identify  our  case  with  that  of  the  New 
Testament  man ;  much  the  same  error,  indeed,  as  that  committed 
by  those  early  students  of  the  history  of  philosophy  who  called  the 
Greek  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  period  materialists.  The  question 
of  materialism  was  impossible  at  that  time.  Thales  and  those  just 
after  him  were  neither  materialists  nor  idealists,  but  both  together. 
I  would  not  press  this  parallel  very  far,  but  I  think  it  has  something 
in  it  The  average  New  Testament  man  most  assuredly  had  no 
metaphysic  in  the  explicit  sense ;  his  mind  was  wholly  religious  and 
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in  an  intensely  practical  way.  We  have  finally  gotten  rid,  in  a 
measure,  of  the  intermeddling  of  metaphysic  with  religion.  Are  the 
two  cases  identical  ?  Is  there  not  enough  difference,  at  any  rate,  to 
make  us  pause  and  ask  what  the  terms  mean  when  a  man  says, 
'There  is  no  metaphysic  in  the  New  Testament;  it  is  a  book  of 
religion  *  ?  That  and  similar  sayings  have  a  wide  spread  nowadays. 
Emotionally,  we  are  altogether  in  sympathy  with  them.  But  are  we 
not  in  danger  of  offending  against  the  laws  of  a  sound  historical 
exegesis,  which  bids  us  make  clear  not  only  the  conscious  bent  of  a 
certain  organism  of  ideas,  but  also  its  more  or  less  unconscious  rela- 
tion to  all  its  antecedents  and  to  its  total  environment? 

I  pass  to  the  positive  side  of  this  paper  by  saying  again  that  the 
study  of  the  prophetic  mind  as  we  see  it  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  necessary  key  to  the  exegetical  psychology  of  the  New.  And  in 
the  study  of  the  prophetic  mind,  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  said 
that  its  psychology  is  the  psychology  of  poetry.  Upon  the  dogmatic 
questions  touching  the  peculiar  place  of  Israel  in  history  and  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  purpose  to  which  it  was  due  there  is  no  need 
of  touching.  We  are  concerned  with  the  purely  human  aspect  of 
prophecy,  and  that  is,  mentally  and  emotionally,  a  part  of  the  human 
mood  named  poetical.  There  is  no  better  definition  or  description  of 
the  nature  of  poetry  than  Milton's  "  simple,  sensuous,  impassioned." 
Each  term  applies  as  closely  to  prophecy  as  to  poetry.  ( i )  It  is 
simple.  Amos  and  Isaiah  are  illustrations.  Prophecy  and  poetry 
both  deal  with  totals.  They  can  leave  nothing  unfinished.  No  ends 
hanging  loose.  If  they  analyze,  it  must  be  in  the  background.  If 
they  deal  with  the  process,  upon  which  alone  science  exhausts  her 
attention,  it  must  be  as  a  process  within  a  realized  total,  not  as  a 
thing  by  itself.  The  totals  may  be  complicated  internally,  but  all  is 
thought  together  and  fused.  (2)  It  is  sensuous.  As  in  Dante, 
thought  clothes  itself  with  light.  To  use  metaphysical  terms,  the 
idea  and  the  phenomenon  are  coherent,  the  idea  does  not  dwell  apart. 
To  use  Wordsworth's  phrase  in  speaking  of  poetry,  the  intellect  of 
prophetism  is  a  "  feeling  intellect."  I  do  not  need  to  illustrate, 
examples  will  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  every  one.  (3)  It  is  impas- 
sioned. All  real  thought  has  will  in  it,  but  the  thought  of  the  poet 
and  prophet  is  alive  with  will.  Coleridge's  saying,  that  "  the  antithe- 
sis to  poetry  is  not  prose  but  science,"  is  in  point.  Science,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  virtue,  is  a  careful  observer  of  details  and  collector  of 
data,  being  slow  footed  when  it  comes  to  synthesis.  In  the  Life 
of  Charles  Darwin  —  the  ideal  of  a  scientific  man  —  it  is  said  that 
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p)erhaps  the  most  notable  thing  about  him  was  that  his  eye  was 
always  open  for  "  exceptions  "  to  his  own  hypotheses.  And  Hum- 
boldt said  in  effect  that  no  student  of  languages  was  worthy  of  the 
name  unless  he  expected  to  meet  phenomena  which  criticised  and 
even  contradicted  his  theory.  This  is  the  scientist.  The  great  poet, 
the  real  prophet,  are  on  the  other  side.  They  do  not  look  for 
exceptions.  They  are  impassioned,  on  fire  with  will.  Imagination 
must  dominate  matter.  Hence  the  common  characteristic  of  the 
three  kinds  of  poetry  after  the  grand  style  —  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic 
—  is  that,  in  their  different  ways,  they  deal  with  completed  subjects ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  practically  all  that  is  worth  while  in  the  famous 
theory  about  the  "  unities."  Hence,  again,  the  truth  of  Aristotle's 
saying  about  the  drama,  that  it  is  more  intense,  that  is,  more  purpose- 
ful, than  history.  History,  as  we  see  it,  is  largely  slag.  There  is  no 
end  of  material  whose  place  in  a  moral  plan  of  the  universe  the  cool 
understanding  is  unable  to  see.  The  prophet  and  the  poet  on  the 
contrary  have  no  slag.  Dante  has  a  hell,  but  it  is  the  negative  aspect 
of  triumphant  justice.  When  the  prophet  wrote  history,  he  wrote  it 
in  the  light  of  the  eternal  and  so  as  a  drama.  History,  for  him,  was 
all  TcAo?,  all  aim.  His  view  of  the  universe  was  in  no  sense  descrip- 
tive, it  was  altogether  eschatologic.  Prophecy  was  impassioned, 
morally  impassioned,  to  the  last  degree. 

Possibly,  what  has  been  said  is  enough  to  justify  the  provisional 
conclusion  that  the  antithesis  between  the  prophetic  mood  and  the 
metaphysical  mood  is  a  very  imperfect  one,  and  readily  gives  ground 
when  hard  pressed.  To  the  very  real  differences  betwe*en  the  two 
moods  as  they  were  specialized  in  Greece  and  Israel  I  shall  soon 
pass,  but  it  is  much  to  the  point  just  here  to  see  that  the  complete 
antithesis  is  not  between  prophetism  and  metaphysic,  but  between 
prophetism  and  science.  Science  is  descriptive.  The  is  makes  up 
her  field  of  vision.  The  scientist  seeks  either  to  banish  final  causes, 
or  to  keep  them  under  lock  and  key.  The  prophet  has  no  second 
causes,  and  he  is  altogether  eschatologic  ;  the  ought-to-be  fills  his 
eye.  And  the  metaphysician  —  if  we  speak  not  of  systems  but  of 
intellectual  temperament  —  is,  as  regards  many  things,  on  the  proph- 
et's side.  For  the  one  aim  of  metaphysic  is  unity.  To  see  the 
lines  of  suggestion  that  issue  from  widely  separated  departments  of 
experience  running  toward  a  common  goal,  to  view  the  outer  and 
inner  worlds  in  their  unity  —  this  or  nothing  is  the  reason  for  the 
metaphysician's  existence.  Hence  the  profound  significance  of 
Kant's  demonstration  that  the  metaphysical  view  of  the  world,  in 
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order  to  maintain  its  unitary  position,  must  pass  into  and  base  itself 
upon  the  moral.  He  merely  laid  bare  to  logic  what  had  been  hap- 
pening all  the  time  in  fact.  The  metaphysical  mood,  as  a  mood,  is, 
in  some  essential  things,  very  closely  allied  to  the  prophetic  mood. 

But  when  Greek  philosophy  as  a  reasoned  view  of  the  universe  —  an 
organism  of  ideas  logically  co-ordinated  —  is  put  alongside  prophet- 
ism,  the  result  is  mainly  a  contrast,  (i)  The  dominant  faculty  in 
Greek  metaphysic  is  the  intellect.  Feeling  had  a  small  part,  nor  did 
it  find  official  welcome  from  philosophy  until  modem  times.  The  will, 
too,  which  goes  so  closely  with  feeling,  was  mostly  neglected,  Aristotle's 
treatment  of  it  being  almost  isolated.  The  prophetic  mood,  on  the 
contrary,  was  one  where  thought  and  feeling  were  blended ;  but,  if 
either  had  the  upper  hand,  it  was  feeling.  Greek  metaphysic  is  here 
on  the  side  of  science  ;  indeed,  Greek  philosophy  never  clearly  dis- 
tinguished between  itself  and  science.  Hence,  it  never  dreamed  of 
the  necessity  of  building  the  rational  upon  the  ethical.  Its  ideal 
was  reason,  pure,  self-interpreting  intelligence.  Its  canon  was  logic. 
The  prophet,  on  the  contrary,  to  use  St.  PauPs  words  (Gal.  4*),  built 
his  knowledge  of  himself  upon  God*s  knowledge  of  him.  His  canon 
was  inspiration.  And  if  Socrates  had  questioned  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets as  he  questioned  the  Athenian  poets,  he  would  probably  have 
condemned  them  on  the  same  ground,  "  That  they  wrote  fine  things 
but  couldn't  tell  how."  The  master  word,  the  only  word,  of  the 
ancient  philosopher  was  knowledge.  The  master  word  of  the  prophet 
was  faith.  Naturally,  the  philosopher  could  in  some  measure  let  his 
mind  play  free,  while  the  prophet  was  wholly  dogmatic. 

(2)  Greek  philosophy  was  the  affair  of  the  individual.  It  was  not 
possible  to  philosophize  until  the  toilsome  work  of  building  the  state 
had  been  fairly  finished.  Then  within  its  shelter  the  free  individual, 
making  use  of  a  leisure  that  was  both  economic  and  political,  and 
feeling  the  point  of  problems  which  his  forefathers,  immersed  in 
practical  affairs,  could  not  feel,  began  to  ask  for  the  what  and  whence 
and  why.  The  prophet  also  was  an  individual  in  a  very  deep  sense. 
But  while  the  statesmen  of  Israel  and  Judah  no  doubt  frequently 
discussed  the  question  whether  it  was  possible  for  such  an  individual 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs,  —  Amaziah,  for  instance,  said  of  Amos, 
**The  land  is  not  able  to  bear  all  his  words,"  —  the  prophets  them- 
selves never  discussed  or  even  started  the  question  ;  while  for  Greek 
thinkers  it  was  a  standing  question  whether  the  philosopher  must  not 
be  an  i^ajr?;?.  The  prophet  was  an  impassioned  patriot.  He  was 
not  a  cosmopolite.     The  one  home  of  his  heart  was  Palestine.     He 
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was  a  statesman,  and  if  not  a  statesman,  then  a  church  builder,  as 
Isaiah  by  his  doctrine  of  the  Remnant.  If  he  had  any  speculation, 
his  main  desire  was  to  transmute  it  speedily  into  action.  The  social 
will  was  his  chief  concern.  In  a  broad  sense,  he  was  intensely  prac- 
tical He  would  have  agreed  with  Burke,  who,  discussing  the  Amer- 
ican question,  expresses  abhorrence  of  the  metaphysical  kind  of 
politics.  Burke  and  the  prophets  would  have  such  stuff  treated  as 
surplusage.  Hence  prophetism  could  not  found  literary  or  philo- 
sophical clubs,  for  it  had  no  secret  doctrines.  Its  field  was  the 
popular  consciousness,  its  end  either  a  new  nation  or  a  church. 

(3)  The  Greek,  starting  fi'om  self- analysis,  not  from  the  idea  of 
God  as  the  man  of  the  Bible  did,  ran  upon  and  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  many  problems  of  which  the  man  of  the  Bible  never 
dreamed.  For  example,  the  relation  between  subject  and  object ; 
the  relation  between  matter  and  mind ;  the  possibility  of  unity 
between  thought  and  being ;  the  question  touching  the  very  possi- 
bility of  knowledge  itself ;  and  all  these  problems,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  just  so  many  barriers  against  the  (juick  flow  of  feeling 
from  the  individual  towards  the  common  people. 

(4)  The  contrast  may  be  summed  up  by  merely  stating  certain 
diverging  views  of  Greek  philosophy  and  Hebrew  prophecy,  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  nothing  like  a  fundamental  antinomy  is 
suggested.  The  philosopher's  final  name  for  God  was  to  ov,  *  Pure 
Being  * :  to  the  prophet,  God  was  a  Holy  Creator.  Out  of  the  pro- 
phetic consciousness  of  God*s  creative  indwelling,  came  ultimately  the 
dogma  of  creation,  while  such  a  dogma  was  alien  to  the  Greek.  The 
philosophers  talked  much  about  the  *  nature  *  of  things  ;  the  prophet's 
one  phrase  was  the  will  of  God.  The  philosopher  looked  at  the 
universe  with  contemplative  fear,  and  called  it  cosmos ;  the  prophet 
looked  at  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  world  with  horror 
and  appealed  to  the  Day  of  Jahweh,  the  Judgment  Day.  The  philoso- 
pher's great  word  was  law ;  the  prophet  had  no  room  in  his  mind  for 
anything  save  the  inseparable  thoughts  of  God's  will  and  the  Messi- 
anic idea.  The  philosopher's  point  of  view  was  mainly  cosmological, 
but  history  was  the  material  of  prophetic  thinking.  To  the  philoso- 
pher, Logos  meant  the  inbred  meaning  and  purpose  of  things  ;  to  the 
prophet,  its  corresponding  concept  meant  the  creative  purpose  of 
God.  And,  finally,  the  philosopher  moved  towards  abstraction,  while 
the  prophet  moved  towards  the  concrete ;  he  dealt  not  so  much  in 
finished  conceptions  as  in  great  pictures,  his  favorite  picture  being 
that  of  the  Last  Things.    To  return  to  the  parallel  between  prophecy 
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and  poetry,  Isaiah  was  very  remote  from  Aristotle,  but,  so  far  as 
psychological  quality  is  concerned,  he  was  a  near  kinsman  to 
^schylus. 

As  we  pass  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
emphasize  the  significance  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  common- 
place with  us  that  the  New  Testament  grew  up  under  its  shadow,  and 
that  without  it  the  Catholic  Church  could  not  have  been  founded. 
But  sometimes  it  is  not  sufficiently  realized  that  every  mental  act  of 
a  New  Testament  man  was  colored  and  shaped  by  its  existence,  so 
that  it  looms  up  behind  and  through  the  whole  process  of  apostolic 
reason.  Two  striking  illustrations  of  the  power  of  the  Old  Testament 
may  be  mentioned  before  we  enter  the  New  Testament.  The  one  is 
the  way  in  which  the  concept  of  *  Law  '  dawned  upon  the  Jews.  It 
did  not  come  from  the  study  of  the  universe,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Greeks,  and  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  from  the  study  of  the  Torah. 
We  have  here  a  fact  of  the  first  order  in  its  bearing  upon  a  point, 
such  as  the  pedigree  of  John's  term  Logos.  The  other  illustration  is 
the  power  of  the  Old  Testament  over  Philo.  It  is  hard  to  form  an 
opinion  of  Philo's  real  speculative  power.  Probably  he  had  no  philo- 
sophic genius.  He  did,  however,  possess  philosophic  talent  of  a  high 
order.  Yet  he  never  sincerely  philosophized.  Philosophy,  in  the 
thorough  sense,  begins  in  difficulties,  in  doubt.  But  Philo  never 
deeply  doubted.  He  had  difficulties ;  he  had  to  reconcile  science 
and  religion,  after  a  fashion.  But  he  apparently  never  once  doubted 
the  canonic  dignity  and  normality  of  the  Old  Testament  in  relation 
to  all  possible  thought.  His  philosophy,  therefore,  was  essentially 
like  the  mediaeval  scholasticism,  in  that,  no  matter  how  freely  and  far 
the  mind  might  drift,  it  could  eventually  bring  itself  up  sharply  and 
decisively  with  a  dogma.  The  Old  Testament  was  monarch  over 
Philo*s  mind,  and  however  much  matter  he  might  force  into  it  by 
means  of  his  exegetical  method,  it  predetermined  the  trend  of  his 
thought. 

When  the  apostolic  reason  set  about  the  work  of  converting  the 
Jews  to  Christ,  it  did  not  have  to  make  a  Bible.  There  was  a  Bible 
already  in  hand.  The  path  which  apologetic  must  pursue  was  plainly 
marked  out.  The  only  means  to  make  their  way  of  life  and  set  of 
mind  seem  reasonable  was  to  make  it  seem  Scriptural.  If  the  apos- 
tolic consciousness  was  even  to  do  so  much  as  maintain  its  own  self- 
respect,  it  must  prove  its  right  to  the  Old  Testament.  All  decisive 
argument  was  the  argument  from  prophecy  in  one  form  or  another. 
Now  that  argument  is,  logically,  a  part  of  the  universal  form  of  argu- 
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ment,  the  argument  from  analogy.  But  the  apostolic  mind  did  not 
go  outside  Scripture  for  its  chief  analogies.  Paul  sometimes  appealed 
to  Nature,  as  in  Rom.  i,  and  an  occasional  sermon,  at  Lystra,  for 
example  (Acts  14),  but  this  seems  to  be  due,  for  the  most  part,  to 
his  noble  desire  to  be  '  all  things  to  all  men.*  At  any  rate,  it  did  not 
materially  alter  the  lines  of  his  own  personal  thinking.  It  was  no 
part  of  the  process  by  which  he  made  Christianity  seem  reasonable 
to  himself,  nor  has  it  left  any  deep  marks  upon  his  system.  So,  the 
drawing  power  of  the  Old  Testament  was  resistless.  Every  time  the 
apostolic  reason  argued,  it  turned  that  way. 

Moreover,  the  early  church,  as  Weizsacker  well  says  {Das  aposto- 
lische  Ztitalter,  p.  47),  was  not  a  school  but  a  community.  It  may 
be  added  that  it  was  a  small  community,  and  on  fire  with  the  ardor 
of  the  missionary.  There  can  be  no  leisure  under  such  circum- 
stances, no  surplusage  of  thought  above  daily  practical  needs,  that 
can  be  put  to  speculative  purposes.  Then,  too,  the  men  of  the 
gospel  were  not  bookmen.  So  there  could  be  no  theology  in  the 
sense  of  a  department  of  thought.  Paul  comes  nearest  to  being  a 
systematic  theologian.  Yet  even  his  theology,  or  Christology,  is 
rather  pastoral  theology  than  systematic  divinity,  and  his  deepest 
sayings  about  Christ,  e.g,  Phil.  2^^,,  are  like  positions  into  which  he 
is  driven  by  the  apologetic  or  emotional  needs  of  the  day,  not  like 
parts  of  a  reasoned  and  articulated  system.  Now  this  lack  of  intellect- 
ual system,  the  fact  that  theology  was  so  largely  homiletical,  with  the 
text  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  would  naturally  increase  the  lat- 
ter's  drawing  power,  or,  at  any  rate,  keep  open  to  it  an  easy  entrance 
into  the  apostolic  mind.  And  we  must,  at  this  point,  clearly  apprehend 
a  marked  difference  between  our  relation  to  the  past  and  the  relation 
in  which  the  man  of  the  New  Testament  stood.  The  feeling  of  the 
intellectual  continuity  of  Europe  was  broken  across  by  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Renaissance.  We  are  just  beginning  again  to  realize 
the  unity  of  history.  But  no  such  break  lay  behind  the  New  Testa- 
ment consciousness.  The  past  and  the  present  flowed  into  each 
other  without  a  ripple.  Along  with  this  should  go  the  fact  that  the 
New  Testament  men,  as  a  class,  had  little  artificial  memory,  that  is, 
the  kind  of  memory  common  with  us,  which  makes  constant  use 
of  note-books ;  while  their  natural  memory,  steadily  trained  and  un- 
weakened  by  the  use  of  external  aids,  was  far  stronger  than  ours. 
Join  all  this  to  the  fact  that  apologetic  necessity  drove  the  apostolic 
mind  backwards,  and  join  both  things  to  the  drawing  power,  inherent 
as  well  as  inherited,  of  the  Old  Testament  by  itself,  and  we  may 
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realize  the  force  with  which  the  New  Testament  feeling  and  reason 
would  set  that  way. 

The  first  creed  was  exceedingly  simple.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
long-expected  Christ,  the  desire  and  glory  of  Israel !  This  was  the 
first  half  of  it.  .And  the  other  was,  This  same  Christ  is  soon  to  come 
again.  But  this  creed,  so  simple  as  far  as  exphcit  thought  was  con- 
cerned, had  a  vast  deal  of  implicit  thought  wrapped  up  in  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  emotional  condition  of  the  apostoHc  reason  made 
large  inferences  easy.  While  impassioned  feeling  does  not  elaborate 
systems,  it  inspires  to  quick  and  far-going  intuitions.  The  intense 
apocalyptic  and  eschatologic  mood  in  which  the  apostolic  mind 
found  itself,  made  the  world  within  which  that  mind  moved  seem 
both  small  and  plastic.  The  space  of  time  their  imagination  was 
required  to  cover  was  shut  in  between  the  Old  Testament  behind  and 
the  Parousia  before.  Their  time- sense  was  not,  as  ours  is,  trained  to 
grasp  a  long  series  of  centuries,  coming,  Indian  file,  one  after  the 
other.  If  we  would  know  how,  for  the  most  part,  the  past  appeared 
to  the  New  Testament  men  as  a  vivid  yesterday,  we  should  have  our 
boys  read  all  the  heroic  stories  we  can  collect,  with  almost  no  dates 
inserted,  and  then  photograph  the  total  impression. 

The  creed  was  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  This  necessitated  the 
inference  that  the  Old  Testament  belonged  to  Him.  For  to  the 
first  Christians,  the  Old  Testament  was  in  its  essence  not  law,  but 
prophecy.  Its  whole  heart  was  the  Messianic  idea.  It  therefore 
belonged  to  the  actual  Messias,  as  the  king's  crown  belongs  to  the 
king.  The  existence  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  its  dominating 
power  over  the  reason  and  imagination  of  the  first  Christians,  is  one 
of  two  sovereign  facts  to  be  considered  in  the  study  of  the  apostolic 
consciousness ;  and  the  other  is  the  presence  in  history  and  on  the 
earth  of  the  real  Christ.  The  Old  Testament  belongs  to  the  Christ. 
They  cannot  be  torn  apart.  And  the  main  movement  of  mind  is 
to  follow  the  conception  of  the  Christ,  as  it  works  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  great  step  is  taken  when  the 
Christ  takes  possession  of  the  title  Kvpio^,  The  next  is  to  ascribe 
pre-existence  to  Him.  This  in  itself  involves  little  difficulty.  Aris- 
totle's canon,  that  the  thing  which  is  first  and  deepest  by  nature  is 
the  last  to  appear  in  the  analysis,  describes,  if  we  take  it  in  the 
reverse  order,  a  universal  tendency  in  consciousness.  Whatever 
dominates  consciousness  proceeds  to  register  its  dignity  in  terms  of 
priority.  And  where,  as  is  still  the  case  over  nineteen-twentieths  or 
more  of  the  field  of  human  experience,  the  concept  of  evolution  has 
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no  play,  this  tendency  is  resistless  and  uncriticised.  The  sovereignty 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  would,  with  little  waste  of  time  and  with  very 
little  resistance  arising  from  the  mental  habits  of  the  New  Testament 
men,  register  itself  in  terms  of  pre- existence.  The  creed  made  Him 
Judge  of  the  world.  He  is  thus  eternal  a  parte  post.  He  must  also 
be  conceived  as  in  some  very  real  sense  eternal  a  parte  ante. 

Add  to  this  the  existence  and  the  drawing  power  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Its  intrinsic  qualities  kept  in  good  order  a  highway  over 
which  the  devout  imagination  could  travel  with  slight  labor  to  the 
beginning  of  all  things.  If  we  compare  the  Old  Testament  with 
Hesiod,  the  nature  of  the  aid  that  the  Old  Testament  gave  to  the 
Christologic  development  of  the  apostles  at  once  becomes  plain. 
Hesiod  represents  the  Greek  position,  and  his  pages  are  littered  with 
the  wrecks  of  mythologies  which  once  were  more  or  less  consistent. 
Over  the  doctrine  of  beginnings  broods  an  impenetrable  mist,  and 
chaos  and  night  are  there.  But  the  Old  Testament  had,  and  for  the 
great  bulk  of  Christians,  still  has,  a  continuous  history  running  stead- 
ily back  to  the  day  of  creation.  And  the  highway  is  not  cumbered 
with  broken  mythologies.  The  unitary  idea  of  God  keeps  it  clear  at 
every  point.  When  this  is  put  in  connection  with  the  universal  law 
just  described,  the  inference  that  the  apostolic  reason  quickly  pro- 
ceeded to  ascribe  pre-existence  to  Christ  is  well-nigh  inevitable.  In 
the  interpretation  therefore  of  a  vexed  passage  like  i  Pet.  i",  the 
exegetical  probabilities  appear  to  me  to  be  all  in  favor  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  the  thought.  Indeed,  the 
probabilities  are  so  strong  that  considerable  contextual  strength  is 
required  to  withstand  them. 

Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  what  kind  of  pre-existence  it  was 
that  was  ascribed  to  the  Christ.  Schenkel's  hypothesis,  that  the  New 
Testament  men  distinguished  real  or  personal  pre-existence  from 
ideal  pre-existence  or  pre-existence  in  principle,  is  quite  against  all 
probabilities.  Plato  does  not  reach  that  distinction.  We  should 
hardly  expect  Galilean  peasants  to  come  to  it,  unless  in  some  super- 
natural way.  But  the  supernatural  is  not  here  in  point.  The  subject 
is  the  habits  of  the  New  Testament  mind,  and  the  way  it  was  likely 
to  work  under  given  conditions ;  and  the  likelihood  is  that  the  per- 
sonal Christ,  already  affirmed  by  the  earliest  and  simplest  creed  to 
be  judge  of  the  world,  and  consequently  master  of  history,  soon  took 
complete  possession  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  prologue  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  the  conception  of  a  pe 
Messias  first  claimed  the  Old  Testament  by  right  of  the  \ 
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idea,  passed  through  it  to  the  doctrine  of  creation,  and  then,  in  the 
form  of  the  Logos  idea,  went  behind  the  Old  Testament,  and  behind 
creation,  to  set  this  personal  Christ  in  unique  and  absolute  relations 
with  God.  This  was  the  track  St.  Paul's  mind  was  following  in 
I  Cor.  lo^  and  8^  It  was  also  the  track  St.  Peter's  mind  was  follow- 
ing in  I  Pet.  i".  So,  the  Pauline  wing  and  the  Jewish-Christian  wing 
of  the  church  had  a  common  motion. 

Is  there  now,  in  this  process  of  the  religious  reason,  any  element 
that  can  fairly  be  called  metaphysical  ?  Surely  not  if  we  take  the  term 
"  metaphysical "  as  denoting  always  and  necessarily  a  system,  never 
a  mental  mood,  nor  an  element  within  a  larger  total  of  experience. 
And  if  by  metaphysic  we  mean  metaphysic  of  the  Greek  type,  as  if 
there  could  be  no  other,  then  the  term  and  all  its  family  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  when  we  are  describing,  psychologically  and  not 
dogmatically,  the  nature  of  the  movement  of  New  Testament  con- 
sciousness on  its  intellectual  side.  Because  that  movement  was 
primarily  one  of  life ;  it  was  the  movement  of  a  community,  not  of  a 
school.  The  fortunes  of  the  Church,  defended  against  hostile  Juda- 
ism on  the  one  side  and  hostile  heathenism  on  the  other,  were  in  a 
position  closely  parallel  to  that  of  the  prophets  who  faced  Assyria 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  in  their  hands.  As  universalistic  mono- 
theism issued  from  the  one  situation,  so  the  belief  in  the  absolute 
spiritual  monarchy  of  Christ  issued  from  the  other,  recording  and 
insuring  itself  in  terms  of  the  relation  between  the  Christ  and  the 
unseen  Godhead.  The  process  is  one  of  life,  not  of  scholastic  logic, 
and  not  of  metaphysical  analysis  crowned  by  a  synthesis.  It  is  the 
process  of  a  great  popular  movement  of  mind  and  feeling  in  their 
relation  to  the  unseen  world,  in  other  words,  a  religious  movement. 

But  there  was  mind  in  it,  as  well  as  feeling.  There  was  conscious 
exercise  of  reason.  The  relation  to  the  unseen  order  of  things  is  no 
prerogative  of  the  practical  religious  experience.  All  metaphysic 
has  struck  its  root  there.  For  the  whole  intellectual  life  is  a  search 
after  true  causality,  and  the  speculative  reason  cannot  pause  until  the 
first  cause  is  found.  The  religious  movement,  on  its  intellectual  side, 
demands  the  same  finality  of  cause.  Hence  the  reason,  in  order  to 
authenticate  the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  the  absolute  religion, 
had  to  set  its  Christ  in  the  Hght  of  an  absolute  and  monarchical  rela- 
tion to  God.  I  am  not,  therefore,  able  to  understand  by  what  right 
Beyschlag  {Neufesf,  TheoL  i.  76  f.),  for  example,  classifies  certain 
elements  in  Paul  and  John  as  beginnings  of  the  Nicene  theology,  and 
so  of  merely  secondary  significance ;    nor  with  what  right,  to  take 
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another  example,  Schenkel  says  of  certain  speculative  matter  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  it  *'  does  not  proceed  from  an  immedi- 
ate religious  need"  i^Christusbild  der  Apostely  p.  130).  There  is  a 
mighty  difference,  I  must  repeat,  between  the  position,  on  the  one 
side,  of  a  man  who  has  inherited  a  great  body  of  speculative  dogma 
infused  with  metaphysic  after  the  Greek  style,  and  has  then  emptied 
his  mind  of  it  at  a  vast  cost ;  and  the  position,  on  the  other  side,  of 
a  man  who  has  no  such  inheritance,  no  metaphysic  whatsoever,  and 
therefore  in  good  faith  indulges  in  mental  processes  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  authentication  of  his  view  of  the  universe, 
and  which  consequently  and  inevitably  contain  a  native  metaphysical 
element. 
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The  Authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

PROFESSOR    E.    Y.    HINCKS. 

ANDOVBR,   MASS. 

IT  is  now  ninety  years  since  the  discussion  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  began  with  the  publication  of  Schleier- 
macher's  essay  entitled  Ueber  den  sogenannten  ersten  Brief  des  Paulus 
an  den  Timoiheos,  It  is  more  than  sixty  years  since  the  appearance 
of  Baur's  Pastoralbriefe  opened  a  second  stage  of  the  discussion. 
During  this  interval  most  New  Testament  critics  have  taken  part  in 
the  controversy.  It  has  yielded  a  considerable  amount  of  agreement 
as  to  two  secondary  topics,  the  unity  of  authorship  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  date  preceding  Paul's  arrest  in  Jerusalem.  There  are  now 
few,  if  any,  scholars  who  would  follow  Schleiermacher,  Usteri,  Lticke, 
Bleek,  Neander,  and  others,  in  accepting  2  Timothy  and  Titus  as 
Pauline,  and  setting  aside  i  Timothy  as  not  genuine.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  three  letters  are  essentially  one  in  style  and 
thought.  To  be  sure,  some  scholars  who  do  not  believe  that  Paul 
wrote  2  Timothy  find  in  it  fragments  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to 
Timothy ;  but  as  the  passages  thought  to  be  from  his  pen  are  brief 
and  consist  of  personal  messages,  their  opinion  of  the  letter  is  practi- 
cally that  of  the  great  majority. 

It  is  pretty  generally  conceded,  also,  that  no  place  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  letters  can  be  found  in  that  part  of  PauPs  life  covered  by 
the  narrative  of  the  last  chapters  of  Acts.  The  English  critics,  who 
of  late  years  have  maintained  that  the  Apostle  wrote  them,  have  felt 
obliged  to  show  that  he  had  opportunity  for  doing  so  after  the  sojourn 
in  Rome  recorded  by  Luke  came  to  an  end.  Weiss,  whose  defence 
of  the  letters  is  the  only  one  of  note  made  of  late  by  a  German,  finds 
the  chief  obstacle  to  their  acceptance  the  fact  that  if  Pauline  they 
belong  to  a  period  of  Paul's  life  following  the  point  at  which  all  our 
New  Testament  sources  of  information  about  his  career  (except  these 
letters)  terminate. 
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The  long  discussion  has  not  brought  about  any  general  agreement 
as  to  the  main  question.  In  Germany,  Weiss  is  not  alone  in  thinking 
that  the  controversy  is  not  ended.  Heinrici  agrees  with  him,  or  at 
any  rate  did  in  1886.* 

In  England  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  letters  is  affirmed  by 
the  majority  of  leading  New  Testament  scholars.  The  same  is  true 
of  American  scholars,  so  far  as  their  publications  are  known  to  me. 
U wight,  in  his  preface  to  Meyer  (published  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls, 
1885),  held  that  the  letters  were  probably  written  by  Paul.  Mc- 
Giffert,  however  ("American  Journal  of  Theology,"  i.  148),  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  imprisonment  of  Paul  recorded  in  Acts  ended  in 
his  death ;  from  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  regards  the  letters 
un- Pauline.* 

To  predict  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  would  perhaps  be  pre- 
mature. Certainly  a  prediction  avowedly  drawn  in  part  from  its 
author's  opinion  as  to  which  side  has  the  stronger  case,  would  count 
for  Httle  with  those  who  believed  that  the  weight  of  argument  was 
with  the  other  side.  If  one  were  resolutely  to  put  out  of  his  mind 
his  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  try  to  estimate  the 
outcome  simply  from  the  controversy  itself,  as  an  outsider  might  do, 
he  would  be  likely,  I  think,  to  predict  the  triumph  of  those  who 
maintain  that  Paul  did  not  write  the  letters.  Edwin  Hatch  says  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannicay  probably  with  truth,  that "  the  majority 
of  modem  critics  question  or  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  letters.'* 
This  fact  itself,  however,  is  not  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
discussion ;  such  questions  are  not  settled  by  counting  names ;  and 
the  history  of  criticism  has  shown  that  the  cause  which  for  a  time 
seemed  the  weaker  one,  may  prevail  (that  of  the  priority  of  Mark  to 
Matthew,  for  example).  What  is  more  significant  is  that  the  defen- 
sive party  act  as  if  conscious  of  having  on  their  hands  a  difficult  task. 
Weiss,  for  example,  does  not  seem  fully  convinced  that  Paul  wrote 
the  letters.  His  latest  deHverance  about  their  authorship  is  :  ^  "  It  is 
quite  proper  to  explain  these  letters  upon  the  supposition  that  they 
are  what  they  profess  to  be,  letters  from  the  unknown  period  of  Paul's 

^  Die  Forsckungen  Uber  die  PatUiniscken  Brief e  ;  Vortrag  auf  der  theologiscken 
Confer  em  zu  Giessen,  1886,  S.  lOl  f. 

^  In  his  Apostolic  Age,  published  since  the  above  was  written,  McGiffert  argues 
(pp.  398-414)  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not  by  Paul,  though  founded  on 
Pauline  material. 

*  The  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  corrected  text.  With  a  short  commentary ,  etc. 
Quoted  by  Gregory,  "  American  Journal  of  Theology,"  i.  27. 
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life,  after  his  release  from  the'  Roman  imprisonment."  What  a  dif- 
ferent tone  is  this  from  that  in  which  Weiss  maintains  the  Johannean 
authorship  of  the  fourth  gospel ! 

The  English  critics  talk  about  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  in  a 
way  suggesting  secret  misgivings  as  to  the  strength  of  their  position. 
Take  for  example  Sanday's  remarks  in  his  volume  on  Inspiration. 
^'The  bearing  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  upon  the  question  has  led 
Professor  Ramsay  to  examine  afresh  the  question  of  their  genuineness, 
and  his  vigorous  judgment  has  decided  in  their  favor.  .  .  .  Another 
important  work  which  has  appeared  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
(jodet's  Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  also  states  the  argument 
from  a  more  professedly  theological  point  of  view,  but  in  a  very  con- 
vincing form.  ...  It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  nothing  really  un- Pauline  has  been  proved  in  any  of  the  disputed 
epistles."  General  assertion,  bolstered  up  by  the  opinion  of  those 
like-minded,  —  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  an  intelligent  man,  who 
has  solid  arguments  at  his  disposal,  maintains  an  imperilled  cause. 
Hort,  in  the  course  of  lectures  published  posthumously  under  the 
title  Judaic  Christianity,  shows  his  consciousness  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  he  has  undertaken  in  a  more  engaging  way.  "  We  come 
now  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  On  the  critical  question  of  their 
genuineness  I  must  say  very  little.  .  .  .  There  are  features  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  which  legitimately  provoke  suspicion.  .  .  .  The  real 
difficulties  lie  in  the  field  of  language,  and  of  ideas  as  embodied  in 
language."  Then  follows  a  general  remark  or  two,  after  which  Hort 
says  :  "  The  main  points  connected  with  this  subject  have  been  dis- 
cussed, and  for  the  most  part  admirably  discussed,  by  Bernhard  Weiss, 
of  Berlin."  Hort  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  erroneous  teaching  con- 
demned in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  is  the  only  part 
of  the  subject  which  directly  concerns  us  now."  The  feature  of  the 
letters  which  most  needed  defence  according  to  his  own  admission, 
Hort  passes  by.  In  doing  so,  it  is  true,  he  follows  out  the  scheme 
underlying  his  course  of  lectures ;  but  does  not  the  scheme  suggest 
some  reluctance  to  face  the  critical  questions  which  are  vital  to  the 
whole  discussion  ? 

The  posthumous  volume  of  Biblical  Essays,  printed  from  the  late 
Bishop  Lightfoot's  lecture  notes,  contains  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  This  discussion,  a  far  more  complete  and  satis- 
factory one  than  Hort's,  not  only  admits  that  the  letters  differ  from 
the  other  epistles  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  in  vocabulary,  style,  and 
thought,  but  states  some  of  their  leading  lexicographical,  stylistic, 
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and  doctrinal  peculiarities.  The  bearing  of  these  peculiarities  on  the 
question  of  authorship  is,  however,  not  even  alluded  to.  Assuming 
that  the  letters  must  have  been  Pauline,  Lightfoot  goes  on  to  discuss 
their  date,  and  to  examine  the  heresy  attacked  in  them.  Neither 
here  nor  anywhere  else,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  has  he  given  serious 
attention  to  the  reasons  urged  by  scholars  of  three  generations  and 
of  different  critical  schools  for  believing  the  letters  to  be  from  another 
hand  than  Paul's.     "  It  is  not  thus  that  fields  are  won." 

Some  students  of  the  Bible  believe  that  inquiry  into  the  authorship 
of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  is  unnecessary.  These  documents  must  have 
been  written  by  Paul,  they  think,  because  (iod  would  not  let  his 
church  put  a  pseudepigraph  into  the  Canon.  Those  who  hold  this 
belief  must  think  that  full  investigation  will  show  that  the  church  was 
led  to  a  right  opinion,  and  will  at  least  be  harmless.  They  may  even 
think  it  likely  to  benefit  those  who  do  not  find  in  the  canonicity  of  a 
scripture  a  vindication  of  its  authorial  claim.  Probably  there  are  not 
many  intelligent  ministers  who  would  not  say  to  one  who  asked  if 
there  were  historical  evidence  that  the  New  Testament  contained  the 
religious  ideas  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  "  Yes,  there  is.  We  have 
as  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Ciospels  contain  remembered 
words  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  apostolic  letters  were  written  by  the 
apostles,  as  that  what  purport  to  be  the  orations  of  Cicero  were 
written  by  the  Roman  author."  Such  an  answer  lays  on  him  who 
gives  it  a  moral  obligation  to  welcome  the  application  of  historical 
criticism  to  any  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  all  earnest  and  serious  students  of  the 
Bible  wish  that  the  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  these  letters  should 
not  stop.  Critical  investigation,  honestly  and  diligently  pursued, 
leads  toward  the  truth.  Intellectual  self-respect  obliges  us  to  think 
so.  We  need  the  truth  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  letters.  Were 
such  a  consensus  of  opinion  about  them  reached  as  has  been  gained 
with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  no  doubt 
it  would  be  regarded  by  intelligent  people  generally  as  a  valuable 
achievement  of  Christian  science.  Certainly  the  New  Testament 
scholarship  of  this  country  and  of  England  would  occupy  a  more 
dignified  position  than  it  can  have  while  affirming  the  Pauline  author- 
ship of  documents,  and  neglecting  to  consider  the  careful  and  serious 
reasons  by  which  Continental  scholars  have  supported  a  contrary 
conclusion. 

In  presenting  this  subject,  I  cannot  hope  to  say  mach  that  is  new, 
or  nearly  all  that  is  pertinent,  but  I  can  hope  to  give  a  veqr  little  aid 
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to  a  valuable  discussion;  and  I  beg  that  my  wish  to  do  this  oiay 
serve  as  some  excuse  for  the  meagreness  of  the  paper  and  the  trite- 
ness of  much  of  its  contents. 

Criticism  of  the  Pauline  letters,  excluding  the  Pastoral  Epistles  and 
Hebrews,  has  given  to  the  vast  majority  of  critics  a  scientific  convic- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  almost  all  of  them  ;  to  the  greater  number 
a  belief  that  all  are  genuine.  As  regards  the  four  chief  letters,  there 
is  practical  unanimity.  The  recent  endeavor  to  show  that  Paul 
could  not  have  written  them  has  made  little  impression.  The  replies 
which  it  has  called  forth  are,  I  believe,  very  generally  regarded  as 
finally  disposing  of  it.  i  Thessalonians,  Philippians,  Philemon,  are 
now  ascribed  to  Paul  by  the  great  majority  of  critics  of  all  schools. 
2  Thessalonians  and  Colossians  are  now  accepted  as  Pauline  by  per- 
haps the  greater  number  of  German  as  well  as  English  and  American 
scholars  ;  this  view  of  their  authorship  having  made  noticeable  gains 
during  the  last  few  years.  Some  critics  of  note  who  accept  Colos- 
sians are  in  doubt  as  to  Ephesians  (Schiirer,  jUlicher)  ;  but  as  those 
who  do  not  think  this  letter  to  have  come  in  its  present  form  from 
Paul  regard  its  ideas  and  language  as  borrowed  in  great  degree  from 
Colossians,  the  critical  dissent  may  be  disregarded  in  a  search  for  the 
documents  in  which  Paul's  style  and  thought  appear. 

These  ten  letters  were  written  during  the  Ap>ostle's  years  of 
maturity ;  the  last  of  them  but  a  very  few  years  at  most  before  his 
death.  They  are  so  numerous,  have  such  a  connection  with  im- 
portant events  in  Paul's  ministry,  and  are  in  the  aggregate  of  such 
bulk,  that  they  furnish  the  basis  for  a  good  knowledge  of  his  vocabu- 
lary, literary  style,  doctrinal  ideas,  personal  traits,  and  religious  aims. 
They  also  give  much  indirect  information  about  the  state  of  the 
Pauline  churches  during  the  years  53-62. 

The  letters  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus  claiming  to  be  from  the 
Apostle's  hand,  obviously  belong  together,  and  as  obviously  stand 
apart  from  the  others,  as  they  manifestly  belong  to  a  different  kind 
of  work,  that  of  indirectly  influencing  the  churches  through  agents. 
Historical  criticism  confirms  the  impression  of  difference  by  showing 
that  the  letters  in  question  could  not  have  been  written  by  the 
Apostle  during  the  period  of  work  which  produced  the  earlier  ones. 
We  now  ask  whether  the  criteria  of  Pauline  authorship  ascertained 
from  the  ten  which  bear  critical  tests  are  found  in  these  three  cer- 
tainly later  epistles. 

I.  Is  the  tone  of  the  Epistles  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find 
in  letters  written  from  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus?     We  know  the 
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Apostle's  character ;  we  know  much  about  the  relations  which  these 
fellow-workmen  sustained  towards  him  during  his  active  ministry. 
We  know  his  practice  about  the  disclosure  in  his  letters  of  his  feel- 
ings towards  their  recipients.  We  should  feel  pretty  sure  of  some 
characteristics  which  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Timothy  would  show. 
Do  the  Pastoral  Letters  show  these  traits  ?  Of  course,  we  have  to 
apply  this  test  to  them  separately. 

The  two  addressed  to  Timothy  are,  if  genuine,  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval,  so  that  the  second  cannot  be  regarded  as  sup- 
plying the  deficiencies  of  the  first.  What  are  the  personal  words 
addressed  to  Timothy  in  the  first  letter,  those  which  especially  touch 
his  life?  He  is  told  (i  Tim.  i'*^^)  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  has 
been  left  at  Ephesus ;  he  is  reminded  (i")  of  the  prophetic  words 
spoken  about  him  (presumably  at  his  ordination).  He  is  told  to 
fight  well,  to  keep  faith  and  a  good  conscience  ( i  *^  **) ;  is  bidden 
to  remind  the  people  that  seducers  will  come ;  and  so  be  a  good 
minister  of  Christ  (4'')  ;  to  shun  the  profane  and  old  women's  fables, 
to  avoid  the  (ascetic)  bodily  regimen  and  exercise  himself  to  godli- 
ness (4'*')  ;  to  set  such  an  example  of  fidelity  that  no  one  will  despise 
his  youth.  He  is  warned  against  neglecting  the  gift  that  is  in  him 
(4")  ;  is  told  to  take  heed  to  himself  and  to  the  teaching  (4**)  ;  is 
solemnly  charged  to  avoid  partiality  and  prejudice  in  his  dealing  with 
presbyters  (5")  ;  to  be  discreet  in  his  conduct  toward  young  women 
(5*)  '»  to  give  up  drinking  water  and  take  a  little  wine  for  his  health 
(5^)  y  to  shun  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  of  the  pleasures  which  wealth 
can  secure  (6")  ;  to  keep  the  deposit  of  truth,  turning  away  from  the 
profane  babblings  and  oppositions  of  the  so-called  knowledge  (6"). 

Do  we  hear  Paul's  voice  in  these  exhortations?  Is  the  tone  such 
as  we  should  expect  him  to  use  in  writing  to  Timothy?  The  accent 
of  spiritual  authority  is  here,  and  we  should  expect  it  in  any  letter 
that  the  Ap>ostie  would  write  to  his  convert  and  helper ;  we  should 
look  for  it  with  confidence  in  a  letter  in  which  a  great  charge  was 
committed  to  Timothy.  But  there  is  another  note  which  we  should 
expect  to  hear  when  Paul  addressed  the  friend  of  many  years,  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  long  journeys,  had  shared  his  cares  and 
dangers  for  at  least  ten  years,  had  undertaken  for  him  a  difficult 
mission  in  Corinth,  had  been  commended  by  him  to  the  Roman 
church  as  a  'fellow-laborer'  (Rom.  16-*),  who  followed  the  Apostle 
after  his  arrest  to  Rome  to  minister  to  him  in  his  imprisonment,  — 
we  should  expect  to  hear  in  a  letter  from  Paul  to  this  devoted  friend 
and  helper,  even  were  it  much  briefer  and  more  hasty  than   that 
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before  us,  the  note  of  approving  and  tender  afTection.  There  is 
in  I  Timothy  no  allusion  to  Timothy's  long  years  of  Christian  service 
and  devotion  to  the  Master,  unless  such  an  allusion  may  be  found 
in  the  words  yvrjcrC<a  t€kv<^  cv  ttiotci  (i^).  These  words,  which  might 
have  been  as  appropriately  written  as  soon  as  Timothy  was  converted, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  recognition  of  the  labor  of  those  years.  Tim- 
othy is  exhorted  to  keep  out  of  heresies,  to  maintain  propriety  in 
intercourse  with  young  Christian  women,  to  lift  his  youth  above  con- 
tempt by  good  conduct,  to  keep  covetousness  out  of  his  heart, — as 
if  he  were  beginning  his  service.  Would  not  a  man  of  PauVs  tact 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  have  blended  with  such  exhortations,  if  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  address  them  to  one  who  had  been  as 
fully  tried  as  Timothy  had  been,  such  allusion  to  his  friend's  proved 
faithfulness  and  such  expression  of  confidence  in  him  as  should  have 
taken  from  them  the  power  to  wound  ?  When  he  exhorted  the  Thes- 
salonians  to  keep  at  home  and  mind  their  own  affairs  (i  Thess.  4"), 
he  prefaced  the  exhortation  with  the  conciliating  and  graceful  words, 
"  As  to  brotherly  love,  we  do  not  need  to  write  to  you ;  for  you  have 
been  taught  by  God  to  love  each  other,  and  ye  show  this  in  your 
conduct  toward  all  the  brethren  throughout  Macedonia ;  and  we 
exhort  you,  brethren,  that  you  abound  more  and  more,"  etc. 

Paul  was  wont,  when  writing  to  Christian  people,  to  express  warm 
appreciation  of  their  virtues  and  services.  Every  one  of  his  letters 
contains  such  commendatory  words  (not  excluding  2  Thessalonians, 
which  is  a  mere  appendix  to  i  Thessalonians,  nor  the  letters  written  to 
churches  which  he  had  not  himself  visited),  except  the  letters  to  the 
church  in  Corinth.  The  displeasure  in  which  he  wrote  to  that  church 
is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  omission  of  the  commendatory  words  in 
this  single  instance.  And  even  here  we  find  evidence  of  the  impulse 
to  write  them  in  words  as  near  commendation  as  the  circumstances 
admit,  the  glad  acknowledgment  in  i  Corinthians  of  the  gifts  enjoyed 
by  the  church  ( i'),  and  the  tender  recognition  in  2  Corinthians  of  the 
change  of  feeling  brought  about  by  Titus  (7^^). 

Can  we  believe  that  the  tenderness  and  tact  which  Paul  showed 
in  his  letters  to  the  churches  did  not  also  characterize  those  which 
he  wrote  to  his  friends?  We  cannot  think  so,  if  we  believe  that 
the  Apostle's  dealing  with  the  churches  was  a  really  genuine  expres- 
sion of  his  disposition.  True  considerateness  and  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, if  in  him,  would  appear  more  plainly  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  best  friends  than  anywhere  else.  We  have  an  important  fact 
justifying  this  supposition  in  the  letter  to  Philemon.     I  cannot  but 
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feel  that  the  exhortations  of  i  Tim.,  excellent  as  they  are  in  spirit 
and  expression,  if  regarded  as  really  addressed  by  Paul  to  his  old 
friend  and  devoted  helper  show  a  lack  of  gentleness  and  tact.  "If 
thou  remindest  the  brethren  of  these  things,  thou  wilt  be  a  good 
minister  of  Christ  Jesus"  (i  Timothy  4***^),  —  had  he  not  been  this 
many  years,  and  did  not  Paul  know  that  he  had  been?  —  "  nourished 
in  the  words  of  the  faith  and  of  the  good  teaching  which  thou  didst 
follow.  Shun  the  profane  and  old  women's  fables,  and  exercise  thy- 
self rather  in  the  direction  of  godliness,"  —  what  else  had  he  been 
doing  since  he  left  home  to  follow  Paul  over  sea  and  land?  "  Ixt 
no  man  despise  thy  youth."  Perhaps  Paul  could  have  called  one 
who  had  been  his  companion  and  helper  ten  years,  whom  he  had 
sent  on  an  important  mission  to  a  great  church  five  years  before, 
a  youth ;  that  he  could  have  exhorted  him  not  to  bring  discredit 
on  his  youth  by  boyish  actions  seems  scarcely  credible,  when  one 
remembers  the  refined  and  gracious  courtesy  of  the  letter  to  Phile- 
mon. "  Take  heed  to  thyself  and  to  the  doctrine  ;  ...  for  by  doing 
this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee  "  (4*^).  Is 
it  to  Timothy  that  this  is  written  ?  and  by  the  man  who  wrote  even 
to  the  unruly  Christians  of  Corinth,  "  Faithful  is  God,  through  whom 
ye  were  called  into  the  fellowship  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  "? 
I  am  obliged  to  feel  that  i  Timothy  does  not  bear  our  first  test  of 
genuineness.  Let  us  apply  it  to  2  Timothy.  What  are  the  words 
of  this  letter  in  which  the  attitude  of  Paul  towards  its  recipient  is 
especially  evident  ?  Timothy  is  addressed  as  "  my  beloved  child  '* 
(1-).  Paul  remembers  him  continually  in  his  prayers,  longing  to  see 
him  (i^),  since  he  remembers  Timothy's  tears  (shed  when  they  sepa- 
rated). Paul  has  in  remembrance  Timothy's  sincere  faith  which  he 
has  inherited  from  his  maternal  grandmother  through  his  mother  (i'). 
Timothy  is  exhorted  to  stir  up  the  divine  gift  bestowed  on  him  at  his 
ordination,  a  gift  of  moral  forces  and  ciualities,  power,  self-control, 
love  (i^")  ;  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  Pauline  teaching  (i^")  ;  to 
be  strong  in  grace  (2^)  ;  to  endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ  (2')  ;  not  to  entangle  himself  in  worldly  matters  (2*)  ; 
to  keep  himself  pure  and  to  be  a  vessel  for  the  nobler  uses  of  God's 
house  (2")  ;  to  fly  from  youthful  lusts  and  follow  after  righteousness, 
faith,  love  (2^).  He  is  reminded  that  he  has  by  personal  obser\a- 
tion  gained  a  knowledge  of  Paul's  doctrine  and  character,  of  the 
persecution  he  endured,  as  in  Antioch,  Iconium,  and  Lystra  (^^^)  ; 
is  told  to  abide  in  the  things  which  he  has  learned  and  has  believed, 
since  he  knows  that  he  has  received  these  things  firom  godly  relatives. 
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and  has  been  taught  from  childhood  the  holy  Scriptures  (3"'*)*  ^^ 
is  solemnly  charged  to  be  faithful  in  his  work,  to  be  sober  in  all 
things,  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  to  fill  out  his  ministry.  Then 
follows  the  summons  to  come  quickly  to  the  Apostle,  from  whom  all 
his  friends  except  Luke  have  gone  away  (4*"^). 

The  letter  opens  with  words  of  affection.  And  we  find  connected 
therewith  approving  words  like  those  Paul  seems  usually  to  have 
coupled  with  his  expressions  of  love.  Cf.  Philemon*,  "  I  thank  my 
(iod,  always  making  mention  of  thee  in  my  prayers,  hearing  of  thy 
love,  and  of  the  faith  which  thou  hast  toward  all  the  saints."  Cf.  also 
Phil.  i^*^-.  The  approval  is,  however,  not  directed  to  that  which  we 
should  have  expected  Paul  to  commend  in  Timothy,  his  Christian 
devotion  and  his  helpfulness  to  the  Apostle.  Paul  thanks  God, 
remembering  his  friend's  sincere  faith  which  came  to  him  through 
his  Jewish  ancestry  on  the  mother's  side.  Nowhere  in  the  letter  is 
appreciation  of  his  Christian  ministry  expressed.  Indeed,  after  the 
initial  expression  of  love,  the  tone  of  the  letter  is  like  that  of  i  Timo- 
thy. The  writer  looks  down  from  the  height  of  his  apostleship  upon 
the  young  man,  and  exhorts  him  to  curb  his  youthful  passions,  to  be 
brave  and  faithful  and  unworldly.  What  was  said  about  the  lack  of 
tact  and  grace  noticeable  in  the  exhortations  of  i  Timothy,  when  re- 
garded as  addressed  by  Paul  to  this  devoted  friend,  applies  to  those 
of  2  Timothy.  " Suffer  hardship  with  others  as  a  good  soldier"  (2'). 
Had  he  not  done  this  for  many  a  year  ?  "  Fly  youthful  passions  " 
( 2*^) .  Had  he  not  by  this  time  shown  that  he  had  some  power  of 
self-control  ? 

We  pass  on  to  Titus.  He  was  a  helper  of  Paul  of  even  longer 
standing  than  Timothy,  for  we  find  him  with  Paul  at  the  apostolic 
council  (Gal.  2*).  In  the  painful  transactions  between  Paul  and  the 
church  in  Corinth,  he  played  a  most  useful  part.  To  him  was  given 
the  tisk  of  bringing  the  contumacious  element  which  dominated 
the  church  to  penitence,  and  he  succeeded.  We  should  expect 
that  the  tone  of  a  letter  written  by  Paul  to  him  would  be  one  of 
warm  and  approving  love.  The  only  words  indicating  affection  are 
those  of  the  salutation  (i*).  "To  Titus,  my  own  child  according  to 
a  common  faith."  The  tone  of  the  letter  is  simply  mandatory. 
"  Say  these  things  ;  and  exhort  and  rebuke  with  all  authority ;  let  no 
man  despise  thee  "  (2^*^).  Had  Titus's  past  life  given  Paul  occasion 
to  fear  that  men  would  despise  him  ?  If  Paul  thought  it  had  not,  as 
^x  hypothesi  he  did,  he  was  the  man  to  say  so.  This  letter  is  in  its 
tone  more  curt  and  cold  than  either  of  the  others. 
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II.  I^t  US  now  apply  to  the  Pastoral  Letters  a  second  test :  the 
congruity  between  the  contents  of  each  of  the  letters  and  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  places  the  author  and  the  recipient.  A  real  letter 
fits  the  occasion  which  it  presupposes.  Do  these  letters  have  this 
mark  of  genuineness  ? 

I  Timothy  assumes  that  Timothy  is  in  Ephesus ;  that  Paul,  who 
has  gone  to  Macedonia  (i**),  has  left  the  church  of  that  city  (and 
probably  the  churches  of  the  adjacent  region)  under  his  care.  Paul 
expects  soon  to  return  to  Ephesus.  He  seems  to  intend  to  resume, 
on  his  return,  the  charge  of  the  Ephesian  church.  At  least,  nothing 
is  said  implying  the  contrary,  and  if  Timothy  were  receiving  a  perma- 
nent charge,  this  (it  is  natural  to  think)  would  have  been  stated  or 
intimated.  Indeed,  3",  ''These  things  I  write  to  thee,  hoping  to 
come  to  thee  quickly ;  but  if  I  tarry,  that  thou  mayst  know  how  it  is 
necessary  to  behave  in  the  house  of  God,"  evidently  implies  that  the 
preceding  directions  belong  to  a  service  to  he  performed  during 
Paul's  absence.  These  directions  refer  to  the  ordering  of  public  wor- 
ship (chap.  2),  the  choice  of  bishops  and  deacons  (3*'"),  rebuking 
heretical  teachers  (i"*^^). 

The  commands  of  the  part  of  the  letter  which  follows  the  words 
just  quoted  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  general  nature ;  they 
refer  to  Timothy's  use  of  a  delegated  authority  to  teach  the  Ephesian 
church,  and  to  direct  the  teaching  and  pastoral  service  of  the  bishops 
or  elders  (who  seem  to  be  identical),  —  to  direct  its  life.  Instruc- 
tions are  given  as  to  the  payment  of  elders  and  the  discipline  of  the 
unworthy  (5*''),  as  to  the  selection  of  widows  for  the  widows*  society 
{5^^')t  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  older  and  the  younger  men  in  the 
church,  the  aged  and  youthful  widows,  and  as  to  what  is  to  be  said  to 
the  rich  (6*").  Besides,  exhortations  of  a  personal  nature  are  given 
to  Timothy  to  fulfil  his  duties  faithfully.  Nothing  suggests  that  these 
commands  are  not  called  out  by  the  occasion  which  called  out  the 
preceding  ones ;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  among  them  the  words 
(V^)»  "Until  I  come,  take  heed  to  the  reading,  the  exhortation,  the 
teaching." 

Do  the  instructions  given  to  Timothy  fit  the  occasion  presupposed  ? 
I  have  nothing  to  say  here  as  to  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  occa- 
sion existed.  Assuming  that  Paul  might  have  left  the  church  of 
Ephesus  for  a  season  in  Timothy's  charge,  with  authority  to  appoint 
elders  and  deacons,  to  administer  discipline,  and  to  direct  worship, 
and  that  he  might  have  written  Timothy  a  letter  not  long  before  his 
return,  instructing  Timothy  in  the  use  of  his  delegated  authority,  is 
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this  such  a  letter  as  he  might  have  written  ?  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  before  going  away,  the  Apostle  would  have  given  his  vicar  direc- 
tions as  to  the  matters  treated  of  in  the  letter.  In  that  case,  the 
instructions  of  the  epistle  repeat  or  fill  out  the  initial  instructions. 
We  should  expect  in  a  writer  as  practical,  skilful,  and  tactful  as  Paul 
was,  some  allusion  to  the  fact.  Certainly  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
the  instructions  now  written  some  evidence  of  their  complementary 
nature.  There  is  perhaps  such  an  allusion  to  previous  teaching  in 
regard  to  the  course  Timothy  is  to  take  towards  heretical  teachers 
(i^).  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  church  government,  not 
only  is  there  no  suggestion  that  Timothy  had  been  told  how  to  act, 
but  the  directions,  taken  by  themselves,  would  suggest  that  he  had 
not.  Why  describe  carefully  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop,  or  a 
deacon,  if  Timothy  already  knew  the  kind  of  men  Paul  would  put 
in  these  offices?  Why  tell  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the 
widows'  society,  if  these  were  well  known  ?  Why  give  the  rule  as  to 
the  payment  of  elders  who  both  teach  and  govern,  if  this  had  been 
laid  down  before  ?  Nay,  the  words,  "  I  write,  hoping  to  come  to 
thee  quickly,  but  if  I  tarry,  that  thou  mayst  know  how  one  ought  to 
conduct  himself  in  the  house  of  God  "  (3^^)  suggest  that  what  has  just 
been  said  (the  qualifications  for  bishops  and  deacons)  was  written  to 
inform  the  reader  of  something  which  he  needed  to  know. 

The  instructions  given  in  i  Timothy  of  a  more  general  nature  are 
not  such  as  would  most  naturally  be  spoken  to  direct  the  use  of  an 
authority  about  to  be  given  up.  **  But  thou,  man  of  God,  flee  these 
things  "  (6").  '*  Fight  the  good  fight  of  the  faith  "  (6^-).  "  Keep 
the  deposit,  turning  away  from  the  idle  babblings  and  oppositions 
of  the  knowledge  falsely  so  called  "  (6-'"). 

I  Timothy,  then,  does  not  fit  the  occasion  which  it  assumes  to 
exist.  Does  2  Timothy  correspond  in  contents  to  the  facts  which  it 
presupposes?  The  letter  is  assumed  to  be  written  at  Rome.  Timothy 
is  assumed  to  be  at  work  in  the  East,  probably  at  Kphesus  (4", 
cf.  4'^).  Paul  expects  a  speedy  and  fatal  termination  of  his  imprison- 
ment (4*^'*).  At  the  close  of  the  letter  Timothy  is  urged  to  leave  his 
work  and  hasten  to  Rome  (4^).  The  burden  of  the  epistle  is  an 
exhortation  to  fidelity  in  the  service  assumed  to  be  appointed. 
Timothy  should  stir  up  the  gift  bestowed  on  him  at  his  ordina- 
tion, should  be  brave  and  strong,  should  hold  fast  the  apostolic 
teaching,  should  select  worthy  teachers  and  commit  the  truth  to 
them,  should  rebuke  quarreling  about  trifles,  and  shun  himself  the 
profane   babblings  of  heretics,  should    seek   the    Christian   virtues, 
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avoiding  the  sins  of  youth,  and  avoid  foolish  controversies.  He 
should  keep  away  from  the  immoral  and  seductive  teachers  who 
are  abroad,  and  abide  in  the  truth  which  he  learned  from  the 
Scriptures.  He  is  solemnly  charged  to  fidelity  in  preaching  and 
dealing  with  souls. 

Evidently  this  letter  bears  the  application  of  our  second  test  better 
than  I  Timothy  does.  We  can  easily  think  that  Paul  would  write 
from  Rome  a  letter  containing  general  exhortations  like  these. 
Though  he  hoped  to  see  Timothy  presently,  and  to  express  his 
wishes  more  fully  than  he  could  convey  them  by  the  pen,  yet  he 
might  naturally  set  them  down  now,  believing  that  the  written  words 
would  be  read  and  re-read  after  their  writer's  death.  But  should  we 
not  expect  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  high  and  hard  ser- 
vice pressed  on  Timothy  is  at  the  writer's  request  to  be  given  up  for 
a  while,  and  of  the  further  fact  that  probably  soon  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  the  writer's  thought  of  the  work  will  be  enjoyed  ? 
Should  we,  in  other  words,  expect  Paul,  whose  letters  were  above  all 
things  practical  and  appropriate,  to  charge  Timothy  just  as  he  might 
have  done  if  he  were  not  to  see  him  again?  Certainly  we  should 
not  have  expected  him  at  this  time  to  tell  Timothy  to  choose  teachers 
and  make  over  the  Christian  traditions  to  them,  in  terms  suggesting 
that  this  thing  had  not  been  done.  "  What  thou  hast  heard  from  me 
through  many  witnesses,  commit  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  capable 
of  teaching  others"  (2-).  Assume  the  Pauline  authorship  of  1  Tim- 
othy, with  its  directions  as  to  the  choice  of  elders,  and  this  exhorta- 
tion seems  un-Pauline.  Deny  the  Pauline  authorship  of  that  letter, 
from  which  this  cannot  be  severed,  and  you  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  one  is  Pauline. 

Titus,  it  is  assumed  in  the  letter  called  by  his  name,  has  been  left 
temporarily  in  Crete,  to  set  in  order  those  things  that  remained  to  be 
put  to  rights,  and  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city  in  the  island  (r*^). 
The  qualifications  of  these  elders  are  given.  A  feature  of  the  life 
of  the  church  is  pointed  out,  which  makes  elders  capable  of  teaching 
well  an  imperative  want,  —  the  presence  and  activity  of  heretical 
teachers  (i*").  The  people  are  to  be  rebuked  for  listening  to  these 
men  (1").  Titus  is  told  what  practical  moral  instruction  to  give  to 
various  classes  of  his  people.  As  soon  as  his  successor  shall  have 
come  to  Crete,  he  is  to  go  to  Nicopolis  to  meet  Paul. 

We  should  not  have  expected  a  repetition  of  the  oral  instnictioiis 
presumably  given  to  Titus  as  to  choosing  presbyters;  at  amr 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  some  explanatory  wordii. 
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have  expected  some  greetings  to  members  of  the  church  in  Ciete, 
where  Paul  is  assumed  to  have  been  lately  (i*).  The  salutation, 
"Greet  those  who  love  us  in  faith  "  (3"),  lacks  Paul's  gr^ciousness. 
Such  an  impersonal  greeting  could  not  have  been  greatly  prized.  A 
more  serious  incongruity  with  the  assumed  situation  is  the  absence  of 
any  indication  in  the  instructions  given  to  Titus  that  his  work  in  Crete 
is  soon  to  come  to  an  end.  But  for  a  single  sentence,  we  should  take 
for  granted  that  he  was  permanently  stationed  in  Crete.  Here,  as 
in  I  Timothy,  we  find  such  a  charge  as  would  fittingly  be  given  to 
one  entering  on  a  life  work  putatively  addressed  to  a  laborer  in  the 
midst  of  a  temporary  one. 

III.  Let  us  now  apply  a  third  test  to  the  Pastoral  Letters,  —  that 
of  doctrine.  Are  the  religious  ideas  they  contain  those  of  Paul? 
The  mind  of  the  Apostle  has  left  its  mark  upon  their  conception 
of  redemption,  —  that  of  a  gracious  provision  of  God  for  mankind, 
making  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world  (Titus  3*),  effected 
through  the  death  of  Christ,  who  entered  into  the  world  to  save 
it  (i  Tim.  i"  2*),  who  was  a  ransom  for  all  men  {ibid,).  This 
teaching  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  Pauline  type ;  the  use  of  &k(uo<i> 
in  the  forensic  sense  (Titus  3^)  confirms  this  conclusion.  But  the 
idea  is  not  conceived  just  in  the  Pauline  way.  God  saves  men  by 
means  of  the  regenerating  bath  and  the  Holy  Spirit's  renewal  (Titus 
3*),  so  that  being  justified  by  his  grace  they  may  become  heirs  of 
eternal  life.  In  the  Pauline  writings,  men  are  saved  fi"om  the  wrath 
of  God  through  accepting  Christ,  and  so  becoming  justified  before 
Him ;  united  to  Christ  in  baptism,  they  receive  the  Spirit  as  a 
principle  of  holy  life. 

A  passage  in  i  Timothy  (1®')  gives  the  author's  thought  of  the 
office  of  the  Law.  The  self-styled  law  teachers  do  not  know  the  scope 
and  use  of  the  Mosaic  code.  It  is  made  not  for  the  righteous,  but 
for  the  lawless  and  immoral.  The  teaching  of  Galatians  is  that  the 
Law  was  made  for  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  to  bring  it  to  Christ. 
All  Jews  are  under  its  sway.  The  only  way  to  get  release  from  it 
is  to  become  joined  to  Christ.  Romans  teaches  that  the  Gentiles, 
too,  were  under  the  Law  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  since  its  ethical 
contents  were  revealed  in  their  consciences  (Rom.  2").  In  the 
later  Epistles  we  find  this  same  conception  of  the  scope  of  the 
Law.  Paul  says  to  the  Philippians  that  he  desires  to  be  found  in 
Christ,  not  having  his  own  righteousness,  that  which  comes  from  the 
Law,  but  that  which  is  by  faith  (Phil.  3®).  Evidently  the  alternative 
to  being  in  Christ,  and  having  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith. 
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is  being  under  the  Law,  and  having  such  moral  claim  as  obedience 
to  it  gives.  The  Colossians  are  said  to  have  died  with  Christ  from 
the  elements  of  the  world  (Col.  2*°).  These  "elements,"  thought 
of  by  Paul  as  spirits  (cf.  Gal.  4'*"*),  dominate  men  enslaved  to  the 
Law  with  its  prescriptions  as  to  meats,  drinks,  etc.  Christians  do  not 
live  in  this  physical  sphere.  They  have  died  to  Law.  "  Why,  as 
though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances?"  (Col.  2*). 

**The  law,"  says  i  Timothy,  "  is  made  not  for  the  righteous,  but 
for  the  immoral."  Can  we  bring  this  into  harmony  ^ith  the  Pauline 
teaching  by  identifying  the  Christians  with  the  righteous  and  assum- 
ing that  the  non-Christian  world  is  meant  by  the  immoral?  No. 
For  Paul  believed  that  when  Christ  came,  while  the  whole  world  was 
guilty  before  God  (Rom.  3*®'),  the  law  had  accomplished  its  end  in 
its  work  upon  the  Jews  (Gal.  3***^).  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
believe  that  all  Jews  (to  say  nothing  of  heathen)  were  immoral. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  make  much  of  a  teaching,  a  doctrine,  &&icr- 
Koklaj  with  which  Timothy  and  Titus  are  assumed  to  be  familiar.  It 
is  repeatedly  called  "  the  healthy  doctrine."  The  phrase  seems  to 
imply  a  contrast  with  doctrine  which  has  become  sickly  by  taking 
error  into  itself.  Timothy  received  this  doctrine  from  Paul ;  for  he  is 
bidden  to  "  hold  fast  the  model  of  healthy  words  received  from  me  " 
(2  Tim.  i^).  The  exemplary  quality  of  the  teaching  lies  in  its  con- 
tent. Here  is  a  definite,  a  fixed  teaching,  which  is  to  be  retained.  It 
is  a  *  deposit,*  to  be  securely  kept,  —  all  of  it.  The  author  suggests 
that  Timothy  and  the  other  Christian  teachers  should  recognize  and 
turn  away  fi-om  a  different  teaching  which  claimed  to  represent  the 
contents  of  divine  revelation  (1  Tim.  6*').  In  other  words,  the 
'healthy  doctrine*  is  the  norm  of  Christian  teaching  (i  Tim.  i'*). 
An  explicit  description  of  its  contents  is  not  given.  As  it  includes 
the  moral  truths  embodied  in  the  gospel  (i  Tim.  i\  cf.  i'**'-  6*^), 
and  is  taken  as  a  synonym  of  the  word  to  be  preached  (2  Tim.  4'*), 
it  seems  to  cover  the  range  of  Christian  teaching. 

The  word  which  Timothy  is  to  impart  is  also  called  the  word  of 
the  truth  (2  Tim.  2").  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  are  said  to  have 
gone  astray  as  regards  the  truth  (2").  Again,  certain  evil  men  are 
described  as  withstanding  the  truth,  and  are  contrasted  with  Timothy, 
who  has  followed  the  doctrine  of  Paul  (3®').  Again,  it  is  said  (4*^' ) 
that  the  time  will  come  in  which  men  will  not  bear  the  healthy 
doctrine,  but  will,  as  those  whose  ears  itch,  pile  up  for  themselves 
doctrines  according  to  their  own  lusts,  and  will  turn  away  their 
hearers  from  the  truth.     From  these  passages  it  is  plain  that   the 
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writer  identifies  the  wholesome  doctrine  with  the  truth;  that  the 
latter  word  denotes  the  thing  when  viewed  in  its  content,  the  other 
designates  it  when  viewed  as  authoritative  doctrine.  The  truth  is  said 
to  rest  upon  the  church  as  its  pillar  and  ground  (i  Tim.  3").  This 
statement,  read  in  the  light  of  the  Apostle's  injunctions  to  Timothy 
and  Titus  to  give  the  healthy  teaching  themselves,  and  to  require 
others  to  give  it,  and  to  forbid  the  utterance  of  conflicting  teaching, 
means  that  the  church,  through  its  teaching  officers,  bears  up  the 
definitely  conceived  Christian  truth  received  from  the  apostles.  As 
a  doctrine,  an  ideal  system,  this  is  assumed  to  need  a  fixed  place  in 
human  society  and  a  centre  of  power.  Resting  on  ther  church,  it  has 
such  a  place  and  centre.  Here  are  two  definite  historical  magni- 
tudes, the  organized  church,  the  house  of  God,  and  the  truth  which 
rests  upon  it. 

In  the  great  Pauline  letters,  the  communication  given  by  God  to 
men  through  the  apostles  is  the  *  good  tidings.*  This,  viewed  as  a 
rational  communication,  is  the  truth;  cf.  Galatians  2*,  "the  truth  of 
the  gospel,"  and  2  Corinthians  4-,  "  by  manifestation  of  the  truth  com- 
mending ourselves,"  etc.  .And  when  communicated  by  the  Ap>ostle  it  is 
called  the  *  word  of  truth  '  (2  Cor.  6^),  or  the  word  of  God  (2*")-  The 
truth,  or  the  gospel  which  is  the  truth,  is  not  thought  of  as  embodied 
in  an  apostolic  doctrine,  and  to  be  as  such  *  a  deposit,'  nor  a  structure 
borne  up  by  the  church.  It  keeps  manifesting  itself  through  the 
living  word  of  the  ap)ostles,  but  its  dwelling  and  centre  of  power  is 
apart  from  them.  It  is  in  Christ,  in  the  historic  facts  of  his  life, 
death,  and  resurrection,  which  were  the  primitive  gospel  (i  Cor. 
15'^^).  It  is  rather  in  that  personality  which  is  revealed  in  those 
facts.  "  God,  who  said,  out  of  darkness  light  shall  shine,  is  he  who 
shone  in  our  hearts  for  the  illumination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  (2  Cor.  4'').  Here  is  the  truth, 
and  here  must  men  look  for  a  test  of  religious  teaching.  The 
Judaizers  who  had  bewitched  the  Galatians  had  taught  another  gos- 
pel, or  rather  they  had  perverted  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  charge 
was  not  that  they  had  taught  something  that  contravened  the  apos- 
tolic teaching,  but  they  had  said  that  which  was  in  conflict  with  that 
good  tidings,  the  substance  of  which  was  the  Son  of  God  who  was 
revealed  to  Paul  (Gal.  i^"),  something  which  misrepresented  Christ. 

In  the  epistles  of  the  imprisonment  we  find  essentially  the  same 
conception  of  the  apostolic  utterance  as  related  to  the  revealed  truth. 
Paul  writes  to  the  Colossians  that  he  has  a  stewardship  in  their  be- 
half which  is  to  fill  out,  give  its  own  power  to,  the  word  of  God, 
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which  is  the  mystery  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (i^).  The  *  word  *  is 
the  truth  in  expression ;  not  in  any  set  teaching,  but  in  the  gospel 
proclaimed  by  Paul.  The  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  false  teachers 
are  contrasted  not  with  the  apostolic  doctrine  but  with  Christ  (oi* 
Kara  Xpurrov,  Col.  2**).  In  Ephesians,  the  word  of  the  truth  is 
assumed  to  be  identical  with  the  gospel  of  our  salvation  ( i  *^) .  We 
do  not  find  in  these  later  letters  any  reference  to  the  teaching  already 
given  by  the  Apostle  as  containing  the  truth  and  as  being  a  norm  for 
its  doctrine.  The  truth,  the  word,  the  gospel,  is  finding  utterance 
through  the  Apostle,  who  asks  others  to  come  into  his  thought  of  it ; 
it  is  *in  Jesus'  (Eph.  4**).  Between  this  conception  and  that  of  a 
*  wholesome  doctrine,'  a  pattern  of  sound  words  learned  from  Paul,  a 
truth  borne  up  by  the  organized  church,  there  is  evidently  a  wide 
difference. 

Let  us  compare  the  conception  of  the  church,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous among  the  ideas  of  the  Pastoral  Letters,  with  that  of  the 
Pauline  letters.  It  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  of  an  organized 
society.  The  church,  which  is  *  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,*  is 
the  house  of  God,  containing  utensils,  some  for  high,  some  for  mean 
uses;  in  which  Timothy,  Paul's  agent,  walks  according  to  Paul's 
directions,  choosing  bishops  or  presbyters,  requiring  them  to  teach 
the  wholesome  doctrine,  and  to  opp>ose  those  who  go  about  with  a 
conflicting  teaching ;  which  has  its  presbytery,  its  carefully  selected 
deacons,  and  its  company  of  devoted  widows,  each  one  sixty  years 
of  age,  maintained  by  the  community. 

The  church  of  the  Corinthian  letters  is  the  *  body  of  Christ,'  an 
organism  whose  vital  principle  is  the  Spirit  of  (Christ.  This  divine 
power  of  life,  which  works  ethically  in  each  believer,  generating  love, 
has  a  special  dynamic  working  in  many,  giving  the  impulse  and 
capacity  to  serve  the  brotherhood  by  administration,  by  ministering 
to  the  sick  or  needy,  by  teaching,  by  prophesying.  This  separate 
endowment,  or  charisma,  is  the  common  spirit  creating  an  organ  by 
which  the  organism  supplies  its  wants.  The  impulse  and  power  to 
teach,  prophesy,  direct,  come  from  within,  and  the  right  to  exercise 
the  gift  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  having  it.  The  endowment 
is  of  divine  bestowal,  and  the  exercise  is  not  conditional  on  ordination 
by  the  brotherhood.  Neither  the  apostle,  nor  the  prophet,  nor  the 
teacher,  nor  the  healer,  nor  the  administrator,  receives  his  special  gift 
after  ordination,  as  the  result  of  it ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
men  who  had  those  gifts  were  ordained. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  four  great  letters  indicating  that  Paul  made 
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provision  for  church  organization,  or  believed  that  organization  of  the 
Christian  community  was  an  essential  feature  of  its  life.  Nothing  is 
said  in  these  letters  implying  the  existence  of  officers  in  the  churches 
respectively  addressed.  If  the  church  of  Corinth  had  officers  ap- 
pointed to  teach  or  to  rule,  the  absence  of  reference  to  them  in  all 
that  is  said  about  the  affairs  of  that  church  is  hard  to  understand. 
See  especially  i  Corinthians  6*,  "  Is  there  not  any  wise  man  among 
you  who  will  be  able  to  judge  his  brother's  case?  "  And  we  find  no 
suggestion  that  the  church  of  Corinth,  of  Rome,  or  of  Galatia  had 
become  organized  in  order  to  maintain  its  life  or  do  its  work. 

Do  we  find  a  different  conception  of  the  church  in  the  epistles  of 
the  imprisonment?  In  Philippians  (i*)  the  bishops  and  deacons  are 
saluted  as  well  as  the  brotherhood.  This  is,  of  course,  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  organization.  That  is,  some  members  of  that  church 
were  performing  stated  services  of  oversight  and  ministration.  What 
the  nature  of  those  services  was,  and  how  those  rendering  them  came 
to  perform  them,  we  do  not  know.  Nothing  is  said  suggesting  that 
the  apostle  had  created  orders  and  inducted  men  into  them.  There 
is  nothing  said  about  a  gift  received  through  ordination,  nothing 
suggesting  that  the  church  depended  on  the  services  of  its  officers 
for  soundness  of  belief  and  purity  of  life.  The  command  to  beware 
of  the  concision  (Phil.  3^),  the  exhortation  to  Euodias  and  Syntyche 
to  heal  their  differences,  the  charge  to  the  *  true  yoke-fellow  *  to  help 
the  faithful  women  and  Clement  and  the  other  laborers,  give  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  responsibility  for  providing  the  church  with 
instruction  and  pastoral  oversight  had  not  been  put  upon  a  body  of 
officers.  The  allusion  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  of  Philippi,  what- 
ever inferences  may  be  drawn  from  it  as  regards  the  life  of  that 
church,  does  not  prove  that  the  other  Pauline  churches  had  elected 
officers  during  the  three  or  four  years  since  Corinthians  was  written. 

In  Ephesians,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  said  to  have  been  "  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  chief  corner-stone ;  in  whom  the  whole  closely  com- 
pacted building  grows  unto  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord"  (Eph.  2*'). 
This  is  the  mystic  conception  of  the  church,  found  in  Corinthians, 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  historical  element ;  enlarged,  not 
transformed.  The  underlying  and  dominant  conception  is  that  of 
life.  The  temple  lives  and  grows.  The  ascended  Christ  has  given  to 
his  church  *  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  shepherds,  and  teachers, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  ministration,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ*  (4"').     We  have  here  still  the  mys- 
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tical  body,  service  rendered  by  men  divinely  chosen  and  endowed. 
The  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists  at  least  do  not  fill  offices 
created  by  the  church ;  the  function  fulfilled  by  the  church  is  not 
that  of  being  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  but  that  of  growing  up 
into  Christ,  and  of  revealing  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heaven  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  (3*°). 

IV.  One  more  test  remains  to  be  applied  to  the  Pastoral  Letters, 
that  of  style  and  language.  I  can  only  point  out  some  of  the  most 
obvious  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  style  and  vocabulary  of  these 
letters  with  those  of  the  Pauline  epistles. 

We  find  in  the  documents  before  us  a  greater  simplicity  in  the 
structure  of  the  sentence  ;  there  are  fewer  particles,  fewer  adjective 
and  adverbial  clauses  ;  the  style  lacks  the  play  and  sparkle  of  that  of 
Paul's  writings.  The  writer  has  a  fondness  for  compounds  with  </>iAo9 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  Pauline  letters,  although  they  contain 
some  words  compounded  with  that  verb.  Such  are :  <t>L\ayaOo^ 
(Tit.  I*),  <t>L\avSp<K  (Tit.  2*),  <t>L\apyvpia  (i  Tim.  6^^),  <t>i\avTo<: 
(2  Tim.  3'),  </>tAi73ovo9  (2  Tim.  3*),  4>iX60t<K  (2  Tim.  3*),  <f>iX6' 
TCICV09  (Tit.  2^). 

Some  peculiarities  of  expression  may  be  pointed  out.  "  Unfeigned 
faith"  (2  Tim.  i*).  Paul  always  gives  irians  without  the  qualifying 
adjective  ;  Ivrcvfis,  a  word  Paul  never  uses  for  prayer  (i  Tim.  2*  4*) ; 
SeoTToni^  (2  Tim.  2^*),  applied  to  God,  a  word  not  found  in  the 
earlier  Pauline  letters ;  SwdoTrj^  (i  Tim.  6"),  applied  also  to  God,  a 
word  not  used  in  the  other  letters;  4>i\av0po7rCa  Otov  (Tit.  3^).  "  I 
was  appointed  a  herald  and  apostle,  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles " 
(i  Tim.  2^).  Paul  nowhere  couples  other  nouns  with  dTrdoroAo?  in 
describing  his  calling.  He  assumes  that  this  one  word  sufficiently 
describes  his  work. 

The  proportion  of  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles is  large;  168,  according  to  the  count  in  Thayer-Grimm.  Now 
2  Corinthians,  whose  length  is  to  that  of  the  Pastorals,  speaking 
roughly,  as  7  to  6,  has  only  99.  This  peculiarity  of  the  language  is 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  Pastoral  Letters  introduce 
new  subjects,  as  in  the  case  of  ydyypaxva,  ycvcoAoyta,  Trapocvos  ;  only  in 
part,  however.  Some  of  the  new  words  are  synonyms  for  others  used 
by  Paul ;  4nXapyvpia,  €VTtv(is,  a/iaxo9.  Others  are  within  the  range 
of  thought  through  which  the  Pauline  letters  move,  e.g.,  iyKparrjSf 
<o<^cA(fio9,  ^/  mu//,  a/.  Others  still  express  the  ideas  which  are  pecul- 
iar to  these  letters,  and  support  the  evidence  of  separate  authorship 
afforded  by  those  new  ideas.     In  my  opinion,  however,  stress  is  not 
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to  be  laid  on  the  airai  Aeyd/icva  as  an  independent  indication  of 
authorship,  but  they  may  be  regarded  as  confirming  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  ideas  and  style  of  the  letters. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  differ  widely,  then,  in  their  tone,  their  con- 
tents, their  religious  ideas,  and  their  style  from  such  letters  as  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Paul  would  write  under  such  circum- 
stances as  they  assume  to  have  existed.  The  significance  of  these 
departures  from  the  Pauline  standard  is  greatly  increased  by  their 
coincidence.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism.  Professor  Green  and  President- Harper  had  a  long 
controversy  about  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch.  I  read  some  of 
the  papers  advocating  the  analysis,  and  some  of  the  replies ;  and  felt 
that  while  Dr.  Green  had  explained  with  much  plausibility  how  the 
single  facts  pointed  out  by  his  opponent  might  have  come  into  being, 
he  entirely  failed  to  explain  the  constantly  recurring  coincidence  of 
the  varied  phenomena,  which  the  documentary  analysis  undertook  to 
account  for.  So,  even  if  one  should  make  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  Paul  did  not  throw  approving  love  into 
his  letters  to  Timothy  and  Titus  ;  and  again  of  the  fact  that  he  wrote 
to  men  carrying  on  the  duties  of  a  temporary  mission  instructions 
befitting  the  commencement  of  an  unknown  and  permanent  work ; 
and  once  again  of  his  expressing  ideas  differing  widely  from  those 
which  he  had  taught  at  least  up  to  within  a  year  or  two  from  the  date 
assumed  for  the  composition  of  the  letters ;  and  yet  once  more,  of 
his  having  written  in  a  different  style  from  that  in  which  he  had 
written  hitherto ;  —  we  should  have  a  much  harder  task  on  our 
hands,  that  of  explaining  how  in  the  same  documents  all  these  pos- 
sibilities were  realized.  F.ven  if  that  were  done,  some  phenomena 
suggesting  that  the  letters  were  written  by  another  and  later  writer 
than  Paul  would  still  remain  to  be  explained. 

In  I  Timothy,  Paul  strenuously  insists  that  he  is  an  apostle  (2'), 
**  For  which  I  was  appointed  a  herald  and  an  apostle ;  I  say  the 
truth,  I  am  not  lying."  Did  Timothy  question  his  claim  to  apostle- 
ship?  Paul  repeatedly  quotes  'faithful  sayings.*  Were  Christian 
proverbs  in  circulation  in  his  day?  Was  this  one  (i  Tim.  3*),  "if  a 
man  reaches  after  a  bishopric,  he  desires  an  excellent  work,*'  likely 
to  have  been  coined  six  years  after  Paul  wrote  1  Corinthians?  Sup- 
posing such  sayings  to  have  been  in  circulation,  was  it  like  Paul,  the 
original  and  overflowing  apostle,  to  keep  quoting  them  ? 

Another  phenomenon  is  the  assertion  (i  Tim.  1*)  that  he  had 
delivered  over  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander  to  Satan.     What  is  meant 
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by  this  may  be  inferred  from  i  Corinthians  5*.  There  Paul  says  that 
he  had  thought  of  delivering  the  immoral  member  of  the  Corinthian 
church  "  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  />.,  of  inflicting 
some  corporal  punishment  upon  the  man  with  Satan's  help.  Had  he 
done  this  to  these  two  heretics  ?  If  so,  the  punishment  did  not  reach 
its  end,  for  they  were  still  abroad  teaching.  But  the  reference  to  it 
suggests  that  it  had  been  effective :  "  That  they  might  be  taught  not 
to  blaspheme." 

Another  fact  is  the  reference  to  the  widows'  society  as  a  part 
of  the  existing  church  organization.  Its  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership—  an  age  of  at  least  sixty  years,  fidelity  in  rearing  children, 
tried  Christian  service,  freedom  from  family  cares,  poverty  —  seem 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  mature  experience  of  the  church. 
Had  the  church  in  Ephesus  gone  through  this  experience  before  the 
year  63  ? 

Apostate  and  seductive  men,  whose  appearance  was  predicted  for 
coming  days,  are  assumed  to  be  already  present  (i  Tim.  4*^).  Is  it 
Paul  who  writes  this,  or  a  writer  who  falls  out  of  the  generation  in 
which  he  has  put  himself  into  his  own  ? 

Another  fact  to  account  for  is  that  one  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  is 
cited  as  Scripture  (i  Tim.  5^^*.  The  ypa<l>y  seems  to  refer  to  both  of 
the  sayings  quoted).  Is  it  probable  that  a  written  gospel  was  in 
circulation  and  received  as  Scripture  by  a.d.  63? 

Another  fact  to  explain  is  that  a  biting  saying  of  Epimenides  regard- 
ing the  Cretans  is  said  to  be  illustrated  in  the  defects  of  Cretan 
Christians.  Would  Paul  have  made  the  misconduct  of  some  church 
members  the  reason  for  citing  with  approval  this  bitter  word  about  a 
people  ? 

Second  marriage  is  set,  in  the  Pastoral  I^etters,  in  the  same  inferior 
position  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Hermas  {Mamiat.  iv),  Theophilus 
(Ad  Autoiycum^  iii,  15),  Athenagoras  {Legat.  33).* 

Does  the  assumption  that  Paul  wrote  the  letters  give  a  reasonable 
explanation  of  these  separate  phenomena,  as  well  as  of  the  groups  of 
facts  pointed  out  above  ? 

It  must  be  said  that  a  criticism  which  does  not  meet  this  question 
will  not  stand.  One  writer  has  tried  to  evade  it  by  evoking  a 
falsariuSy  who  had  too  much  skill  to  write  some  of  the  passages 
most  unlike  Paul,  and  not  enough  to  write  some  of  those  most  like 
him  ;   and  by  saying  that  it  is  easier  to  ascribe  the  letters  to  the 

♦  Holtzmann,  Pastor albriefe^  p.  236;  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
ti.  366. 
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Apostle  than  to  this  falsarius.  But  the  question  is  not,  *'  If  Paul  did 
not  write  them,  who  did?"  but,  "  Did  he?"  If  he  did  not,  some- 
body else  did.  Possibly  we  may  not  find  out  who  he  was.  What 
then  ?  We  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That 
fact  does  not  make  us  less  confident  that  Paul  did  not  write  it. 

Account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  of  a  time 
in  PauPs  life  in  which  these  letters  could  have  been  written.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  executed  at  the  end  of  the  sojourn  in 
Rome  described  in  the  Acts.  So  far  as  the  indications  given  by  Luke 
go,  they  hardly  warrant,  I  believe,  a  positive  opinion.  We  cannot 
affirm  that  if  Paul  was  executed,  Luke  would  have  said  so,  for  it  is 
possible  that  he  thought  his  task  done  when  he  had  brought  the 
Apostle's  missionary  work  to  a  close.  On  the  other  hand,  evidence 
of  a  release  and  subsequent  period  of  work  is  very  slight.  The  cele- 
brated passage  in  i  Clement  v.,  "  Because  of  zeal  Paul  received  the 
reward  of  endurance  ;  having  borne  fetters  seven  times,  having  been 
made  a  fugitive,  having  been  stoned ;  having  been  a  herald  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  having  taught  the  whole  world  righteousness, 
and  having  gone  to  the  limit  of  the  West  and  having  borne  wit- 
ness before  the  rulers,"  is  a  slender  support  to  this  theory.  Grant 
that  the  words  rcp/xa  rijs  Svo-ccof,  taken  by  themselves,  naturally  desig- 
nate the  limit  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  the  clause  "  having  taught  the 
whole  world  righteousness  "  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  used 
rhetorically,  and  the  immediately  following  words,  "  and  having  borne 
witness  before  the  rulers"  seem  to  make  the  rcp/xa  ttj^  Svo-cois  the 
scene  of  the  martyrdom,  and  therefore  suggest  Rome.  I  think,  with 
others,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  Clement,  in  using  the  phrase, 
spoke  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Holtzmann  {FastoraidrUfe,  P-  4 1 ) 
finds  some  support  for  this  interpretation  in  a  passage  of  the  Clemen- 
tines, which  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  these  words  (Epistle  of  Clement  to 
James,  opening)  :  ttJs  Svo-co);  to  (ncorcivorcpov  roiv  Kocfiov  ixipo^j  words 
which,  of  course,  refer  to  Rome.  The  traditions  which  show  Peter  to 
have  done  an  important  work  for  the  Roman  church,  make  for  the 
view  that  Paul  died  some  years  before  64.  (See  McGiffert,  "Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Theology  "  i.  146.)  If  we  conclude  that  the  words  of 
Clement  give  reason  for  believing  that  Paul  was  released  at  the  end 
of  his  two  years'  confinement  in  the  imperial  city,  and  went  after  his 
release  to  Spain,  we  have  yet  to  find  a  place  in  his  ministry  into  which 
these  letters  can  be  set.  If  he  wrote  them,  he  labored  in  the  East 
after  his  release.  We  do  not  know  that  he  did  so.  Clement  says, 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  his  words  which  we  provisionally 
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accept,  that  Paul  then  visited  the  far  West.  From  such  indications 
as  we  have  as  to  the  date  of  his  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not 
visit  the  E^t  before  his  (assumed)  second  arrest. 

The  letters  are  ascribed  to  Paul  in  the  Canon  of  Muratori ;  the 
reason  for  their  acceptance  among  the  sacred  writings  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  words  of  the  Canon  itself.  "  Ad  Titum  unam,  et  ad  Timo- 
theum  duas  pro  afiectu  et  dilectione ;  in  honore  tamen  ecclesiae  ca- 
tholicae,  in  ordinatione  ecclesiasticae  disciplinae  sanctificatae  sunt." 

They  met  the  wish  of  the  church  of  the  second  century  to  put  its 
organization  into  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  and  to  trace  the  authority  of  its  officers  back  to  his  apostolic 
authority.  Hence  they  gained  unquestioned  recognition  as  Pauline 
^y  '75-  ^^c  ^2ive  in  this  fact  no  evidence  respecting  their  author- 
ship. Such  evidence,  using  the  word  in  its  strict  sense,  could  only 
come  from  one  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  their 
composition.  The  belief  of  the  churches,  two  generations  or  more 
after  they  were  written,  that  Paul  wrote  the  letters,  may  give  a  pre- 
sumption of  their  genuineness.  This  cannot  pass  into  proof,  such  as 
historical  science  can  give,  unless  borne  out  by  the  letters  themselves. 

If  the  inquiry  as  to  whether  Paul  wrote  the  Pastoral  I^etters  shall 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  (as  seems  to  me  likely)  that  he  probably 
did  not,  New  Testament  criticism  will  then  find  itself  facing  the  hard, 
but  interesting  task  of  assigning  them  their  place  in  the  history  of  the 
subapostolic  church.  As  to  this  I  can  here  say  nothing,  except  that 
if  there  is  any  period  in  the  life  of  the  church  about  which  light  is 
longed  for  by  the  students  of  church  history,  it  is  this  one.  If  these 
documents,  subjected  to  sound  and  thorough  criticism,  do  something 
to  illumine  the  years  in  which  the  apostolic  church  was  becoming 
the  church  catholic,  they  will  be  very  precious  to  Christian  science. 

But  these  Scriptures  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  church  in 
the  way  of  edification.  Will  that  service  be  impaired,  if  it  shall  be 
generally  believed  that  Paul  did  not  write  them  ? 

Why  should  learning  the  truth  about  any  book  of  Scripture  take 
from  it  any  of  its  power  to  edify  ?  Is  there  a  single  document  in 
either  canon  of  which  we  can  say  that  its  moral  power  over  mature 
minds  is  conditioned  on  ignorance  as  to  its  author  and  his  aim  in 
writing  it?  Is  there  a  Protestant  minister  who  would  say  to  his 
congregation  about  any  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  "The 
power  this  book  has  to  benefit  you  would  be  lessened  if  you  knew  its 
author  and  his  motive  in  composing  it  "  ? 

Indeed,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  more  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
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historical  environment  and  aim  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  the  more 
benefit  we  are  likely  to  receive  from  reading  it?  To  be  profited  by 
Scripture,  we  must  understand  it,  we  must  understand  its  allusions  to 
current  life,  we  must  have  moral  sympathy  with  its  author.  Criticism 
helps  us  to  attain  these  things.  We  understand  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  better  than  if  we  supposed  that  Paul  wrote  it ;  we  are  more 
fully  penetrated  when  we  read  it  by  the  power  of  its  author's  thought 
and  feeling.  So,  supposing  that  the  Pastoral  Letters  were  written 
fifty  years  after  Paul's  death,  if  we  can  put  ourselves  into  their 
author's  situation,  and  appreciate  the  wants  of  the  church  which  he 
sought  to  supply  by  them,  we  shall  find  them  speaking  to  us  with 
fresher  meaning  and  deeper  power. 

These  letters  will  help  us  in  proportion  as  we  are  conscious  of 
touching  reality  and  life  in  them  ;  and  this  feeling,  we  shall  gain  from 
honest  and  faithfiil  criticism,  whatever  its  verdict  as  to  their  author- 
ship may  be. 

It  will  be  objected  that  if  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  not  written  by 
Paul  they  are  impostures,  and  that  impostures  cannot  foster  moral 
and  religious  Ufe.  Reading  them  will  be  like  hearing  the  preaching 
of  a  man  we  know  to  be  corrupt ;  the  good  words  will  be  evidently 
counterfeit  and  so  void  of  moral  power. 

Why  should  we  call  what  is  technically  termed  a  pseudepigraph 
imposture?  Have  we  a  right  to  call  a  document  written  fifty  years  or 
more  after  the  death  of  a  great  man,  in  his  name,  in  an  age  in  which 
such  a  use  of  great  names  was  customary,  dishonest?  to  attribute 
guilt  to  him  who  wrote  it?  Can  we  not  believe  that  the  author 
might  najfvely  write  out  of  a  conviction  that  what  he  said  was  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  and  aims  of  the  hero  whose  name  he  used, 
and  was  a  continuation  of  his  work  ?  The  custom  of  pseudepigraphic 
writing,  the  toleration  by  the  community  of  the  authorial  use  of 
great  names,  would  make  the  transaction  wear  a  different  moral 
aspect  to  him  from  that  which  a  similar  one  would  wear  to  a  man  of 
to-day.  One  who  believes  that  the  Pastoral  Letters  were  written  in 
Paul's  name  fifty  years  after  his  death,  will  (considering  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  author's  motive  in  ascribing  them  to  Paul)  be  very 
reluctant  to  condemn  him.  And  if  he  think  the  act  censurable,  he 
will  remember  that  Paul's  character  is  not  absolutely  flawless,  and 
that  Peter's  had  a  serious  defect. 

Dr.  George  Salmon  insists  that  we  ought  to  call  a  man  who  would 
write  a  letter  in  the  name  of  a  deceased  apostle  a  forger.  If  this 
were  obligatory  upon  us,  it  would  be  an  unpleasant  duty,  but  it  would 
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not  alter  the  biblical  facts  nor  offset  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them.  But  would  it  not  be  reasonable,  before  applying  to  such  a 
man  a  name  which  designates  a  modern  criminal  of  a  vile  sort,  to 
consider  his  act  in  its  environment  and  its  apparent  motives?  Few 
competent  scholars  believe  that  the  author  of  Matthew  found  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph,  with  its  three  divisions  of  fourteen  generations 
each,  in  any  official  register;  it  is  altogether  probable  that  that 
genealogy  was  brought  into  shape  by  the  author's  hand.  What  would 
Dr.  Salmon  have  us  call  him?  forger,  or  liar?  What  abusive  epithet 
shall  we  apply  to  him  for  saying  that  Jesus  uttered  on  the  mount, 
when  he  spoke  to  the  disciples  about  the  kingdom,  sayings  which,  as 
we  know  from  Luke,  he  spoke  not  then  but  on  other  occasions? 

Dr.  Salmon  justifies  his  denunciation  of  the  pseudepigraph  by  saying 
that  it  was  thought  reprehensible  by  the  early  church.  He  supports 
the  assertion  by  referring  to  the  deposition  of  the  presbyter  who  com- 
posed the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  ;  to  use  his  gentle  phrase  :  "  the 
Presbyter  who  was  deposed  for  forging  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  '* 
(Salmon's  Introduction^  4th  ed.,  p.  541).  But  he  says  in  another 
place  (p.  361),  "I  think  that  if  the  tendency  of  the  work  had  been 
felt  by  the  church  of  the  time  to  be  unobjectionable,  the  author 
would  scarcely  have  been  dei>osed  for  his  composition  of  what  he 
could  have  represented  as  an  edifying  fiction,  not  intended  to 
deceive."  May  we  not  appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a  writer  affected 
by  polemic  zeal  to  that  of  the  same  writer  engaged  in  the  sober 
examination  of  historical  fact,  and  conclude  that  after  all  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  church  of  the  second  century  would  have  severely 
blamed  such  a  use  of  Paul's  name  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  our 
criticism  has  suggested  ? 
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One  Body  in  Christ,  Rom.  xii.,  i  Cor.  xii. 

PROF.    FRANCIS  A.   CHRISTIE. 

MBADVILLB,   PA. 

I  WISH  to  argue  that  to  irvtv/ia  t6  ayiov  =  to  irvcvfm  tov  XpioroG, 
and  that  the  same  thing  is  meant  by  to  o-w/xa  tov  Xpurrov,  in  the 
natural  sense  of  '  body/  and  not  in  the  mystic  sense  of  '  church.* 
More  accurately  to  irv€Vfm  is  the  heavenly  substance  of  the  form  of 
the  risen  Christ. 

Adolf  Deissmann,  in  his  investigation  of  the  formula  iv  Xpiory 
^Irjaov,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  iv  Xpio-Tw  civai  means  a  dwelling 
of  the  Christian  locally  within  the  risen  pneumatic  Christ.  This 
expression  of  intimate  union  with  Christ  is  made  intelligible  by  the 
help  of  another  idea,  namely,  cv  wvevfrnTi  clmt  =  dwelling  in  a  pneuma- 
element  which  is  comparable  to  an  air,  an  atmosphere.  The  apparent 
stringency  of  Deissmann's  argument  has  since  been  weakened  by 
Dr.  Johannes  Weiss  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  1896,  Erstes  Heft. 
Dr.  Weiss  shows  that  in  many  of  the  passages  we  are  free  to  depart 
from  the  sense  of  *  locality  within.*  At  the  same  time,  he  admits  the 
explanation  for  many  passages,  and  with  Deissmann  holds  that  the 
clue  to  this  mental  image  is  the  identification  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
(2  Cor.  3^').  "This  equivalence  of  the  ascended  Lord  with  the 
divine  tti/cu^,  which  is  nevertheless  in  some  fashion  or  other  con- 
ceived as  material,  impersonal,  has  for  its  inevitable  result  that  the 
personal  image  (Vorstellung)  of  the  Lord  is  here  and  there  overbid 
by  the  other  impersonal  idea.  Deissmann  draws  attention  to  the 
formula  ILpicrrov  ivSvaaaBai,  Certainly  this  is  not  meant  as  figure 
but  in  strict  sense.  Yet  Paul  would  not  have  been  a^/e  to  choose 
this  expression,  if  at  that  moment  there  had  hovered  distinctly 
before  him  the  picture  of  the  personal  Lord  who  hears  prayers  and 
answers  them,  who  frames  his  purposes  of  redemption  and  with 
the  strong  hand  of  love  brings  them  to  pass.  At  such  a  moment 
Christ  must  real))'  have  coalesced  with  the  irvevfm  as  with  an  imper- 
sonal element."  Dr.  Weiss  adds  that  while  Paul  himself  may  not 
have  recognized  the  disparity  of  the  ideas,  the  shift  of  imagery  must 
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nevertheless  have  occurred,  so  that  the  thought  of  the  risen  Lord 
thus  received  a  pantheistic  nuance. 

My  reading  of  Paul  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  in 
so  bold  a  phrase  as  Xpiarov  ^i^uo-ao^  we  have  any  fading  out  of  the 
Lord's  personality  into  a  diffused  pervasive  energy.  What  suggests 
the  '  pantheistic  nuance '  ?  It  is  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  an  atmos- 
phere or  influence,  —  whether  or  not  conceived  as  material,  —  which 
proceeds  from  the  risen  Christ  and  permeates  the  Church  on  earth. 
But  did  Paul  so  conceive  the  Spirit?  That  is  the  prior  question. 
We  have  been  very  naturally  led  to  believe  that  he  did.  It  is  the 
notion  given  us  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Ephesians,  moreover,  represent  Christ  as  the  head  to 
which  the  Church  is  related  as  the  body,  and  conceive  of  Christ's 
action  on  the  body  by  aid  of  the  further  notion  of  the  operations  of 
the  indwelling  Spirit  (Eph.  2~  3^*).  On  grounds  unrelated  to  this 
topic  these  Epistles  are  assigned  to  another  hand.  I  hold  the  view 
of  Holtzmann.  That  the  Church  is  an  organism  of  redeemed  human- 
ity, that  it  is  the  body  of  Christ,  may  be  congruous  enough  with  the 
thought  of  Paul,  but  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  it  seems  to  be 
presented  as  a  new,  fresh  insight  finding  here  its  first  explicit  utter- 
ance. Under  the  influence  of  this  Epistle  we  ordinarily  find  the 
idea  in  Rom.  12  and  i  Cor.  12,  where  the  equation  is  not  made. 
It  would  certainly  seem  that  the  thought  of  the  Church  in  its  unity 
as  the  body  of  Christ  remained  inactive  in  Paul's  mind.  Only  in  the 
deutero-Pauline  Epistles  does  it  receive  the  expansion  and  emphasis 
which  belongs  to  so  important  a  conception.  Nor  is  it  certain  that 
the  conception  was  Paul's  at  all.  No  use  of  the  word  *  Church '  in 
the  undisputed  Epistles  need  apply  to  all  the  Christians  of  the  world 
collectively.  In  i  Cor.  12®  I  find  only  the  assembly  for  worship. 
Philippians  3^  'persecuting  the  Church,'  and  Gal.  i^,  i  Cor.  15^ 
*  persecuting  the  Church  of  God,'  suggest  only  the  local  church  or 
churches  which  Paul  did  actually  persecute.  The  added  tov  Oeov 
only  brings  out  the  enormity  of  the  act.  Nothing  suggests  that  the 
Church  figured  in  Paul's  mind  as  the  earthly  anticipation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  for  the  age  after  Advent  the  Church  is  not 
mentioned. 

And  yet  readers  of  the  interesting  book  by  Kabisch,  Z?/>  Escha- 
tologie  des  Paulus^  will  recall  that  the  Parousia  of  Christ,  the  head,  is 
also  the  Parousia  of  his  marvelous  body  which  is  composed  of  glori- 
fied Christians  (pp.  282  ff".).  To  Kabisch  *  body '  means  *  body,'  and 
'  spirit  *  is  for  him  a  substance,  and  the  result  is  a  picture  of  the  Day 
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of  Advent  which  for  grotesque  suggestion  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
fantastic  efforts  of  the  Elkesaites  as  recorded  by  Epiphanius.  Nev- 
ertheless I  regard  Kabisch  as  justified  in  thinking  of  wv^fm  as  sub- 
stantial and  the  body  of  Christ  as  literally  the  body.  I  wish  only  to 
escape  his  bewildering  results  and  solve  the  other  problem  which  has 
been  raised. 

The  question  is  :  Did  Paul  have  the  conception  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Acts?  If  he  did,  how,  then,  could  he 
conceivably  be  said  to  identify  Christ  and  the  Spirit?  In  2  Cor.  3*^ 
the  identity  is  declared  ;  but  immediately,  by  the  words  Trvcv/xa  Kvpiov, 
a  distinction  is  implied.  What  is  this  relation  which  is  almost  iden- 
tity? That  there  is  substantially  identification  and  yet  an  inexact 
identification  may  be  argued  in  another  way.  Phrases  like  '  in  the 
Spirit,'  *  the  Spirit  in  us,*  are  freely  used  as  equivalents  of  '  in  Christ,* 
*  Christ  in  us.*  The  one  thing  here  which  readers  have  found  sharply 
expressed  is  the  personal  union  of  the  Christian  with  his  Lord.  That 
mystic  fusion  of  personalities  would  seem  to  be  the  certain  thing,  the 
known  thing  in  PauPs  system ;  yet  surely  the  mystic  union  is  only  a 
figure  of  speech,  if  we  may  so  freely  say  the  same  thing  by  mention- 
ing an  influence  or  emanation  of  Christ  in  us.  If  we  are  to  cling  to 
this  thought  of  the  personal  merging  of  self  in  Christ,  we  may  not 
argue  that  Paul's  mental  image  becomes  impersonal  and  pantheistic 
when  he  expresses  the  idea  by  '  the  Spirit  in  us.'  The  inference 
should  be  that  TrvcO/xa  is  imaged  as  personal,  limited,  anthropomor- 
phic. We  should  conclude  that  an  almost  complete  identification  is 
possible  because  the  Spirit  is  for  the  imagination  coterminous  with 
the  figure  of  the  risen  Lord.  We  ought  to  drop  the  notion  that  the 
Spirit  is  a  different  energy  from  Christ,  constituting  his  body,  the 
Church.  We  must  decide  that  the  Spirit  constitutes  his  body  in 
the  literal  sense,  the  personal  form  of  the  risen  Lord.  It  is  the 
heavenly  substance  of  the  heavenly  man.  This  is  the  inexact  identi- 
fication to  be  established.  We  note,  therefore,  that  the  undoubted 
Kpistles  do  not,  in  express  words,  identify  Christ's  body  and  the 
(Jhurch,  and  we  seek  an  interpretation  for  those  passages  which,  read 
under  the  influence  of  Ephesians,  seem  to  express  such  an  identity. 

T/ie  risen  Lord  is  a  pneumatic  being.  This  is  a  matter  of  agree- 
ment. He  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  resurrection,  the  first  to  wear  the 
<Ta)/xa  TTvcv/iaTtKoV.  The  form  he  wore  in  his  heavenly  preexistence, 
Iv  tiop<t>rj  Otov  vndpx<ov  (Phil.  2®),  can  hardly  have  been  a  different 
thing  in  view  of  the  general  equivalence  of  fJiop4>y,  ctKoiv,  and  (rtofia, 
(^ompare  Rom.  8®,  a'vp.fi6p<f>ov%  rrj^  €ik6vo^  tov  viov  avrov,  and  Phil. 
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3**,  irvfJifiop<liw  T<p  awfULTi.  The  substance  of  the  preexistent  bodily 
form  was  irvev/ia.  Rom.  8',  i  Cor.  15**,  2  Cor.  8^  justify  the  language 
of  2  Clement  9*  :  wv  fuv  t6  irptarov  irvtvim.  iy€v€To  (rdpi.  So  in  I  Cor. 
10,  the  drinking  of  water  in  the  desert  —  actual  water  unless  we 
fancy  Paul  to  have  ignored  the  literal  sense  —  was  also  the  draught 
of  a  spiritual  gift  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Christ  not  yet  made 
flesh.  In  any  case  the  risen  Lord  is  imaged  in  a  body  (2  Cor.  4^), 
and  that  body  is  composed  of  irvcvfia,  for  it  is  celestial ;  "  as  we  wore 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  wear  the  image  of  the  celes- 
tial" (i  Cor.  15*).  The  rest  of  i  Cor.  15  shows  that  the  Christian's 
awfUL  irvcv/iarifcov  is  to  be  invested  with  Soia  and  Swafus,  that  divine 
lustre  and  transforming  power  by  which  the  Lord's  body  assimilates 
others  to  itself  (Phil.  3^*).  This  is  not  more  nor  less  than  is  guaran- 
teed to  the  Christian  by  present  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Why 
then  should  we  conceive  the  Holy  Spirit  as  anything  distinct  from 
Christ's  body  of  irvcvfia?  The  latter  merits  the  term  'holy.'  It  has 
the  Sofa  $€ov,  the  Bvvafu^  Ocov  (Phil.  3^*).  The  cikcuv  is  the  eUtov  Oiov 
(2  Cor.  4*).  That  he  is  now  a  being  of  /lofy  spirit  is  moreover  made 
distinct  in  Rom.  i"^.  By  bodily  descent  on  earth  as  a  man  of  flesh 
he  was  Son  of  David.  Resurrection  installed  him  as  Son  of  God 
Kara  Trvcv/ia  aynoavyri^.  Surely  the  substance  of  his  risen  personality 
is  meant  and  the  genitive  is  adjectival  in  value.  [Contra  B.  Weiss. 
See  Gunkel's  Wirkungen  des  heiligen  Geistes,  p.  104.] 

The  risen  Christ,  then,  has  a  holy  spiritual  form,  and  the  Christian's 
consummation  is  to  be  conformed  to  it,  so  as  to  wear  the  image  and 
the  glory  of  God.  In  that  heavenly  future  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
iKKkrfcria,  no  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  distinct  from  Christ's  own 
personal  nature.  The  final  picture  is  only  complete,  personal  identi- 
fication of  individual  men  with  the  Lord  by  conformity  to  his  holy 
body. 

This  becomes  a  natural  mode  of  thought  as  we  note  that  awfui  car- 
ries the  idea  of  personality.  The  Hebrew  mind  thinks  by  pictures 
where  the  heirs  of  Greek  philosophic  culture  think  by  concepts,  and 
we  may  not  weigh  and  value  Paul's  mental  representations  by  the 
meanings  which  belong  to  modern  pictures  in  our  own  minds.  For  us 
a  concrete  image  is  an  assistance  to  fancy,  an  inadequate  illustration, 
while  the  religious  truth  finds  its  proper  statement  in  highly  abstract 
terms.  "To-day,"  says  Harnack  i^Dogmengeschichte,  i'.  397),  "we 
understand  by  symbol  a  thing  which  is  not  that  which  it  signifies. 
Then,  in  many  circles  at  least,  men  understood  by  symbol  a  thing 
which  in  some  sense  or  other  really  is  that  which  it  signifies."     Paul 
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and  John  are  not  to  be  read  by  the  same  canon.  For  the  former,  the 
concrete  elements  in  expressions  of  the  supersensible  had  not  faded 
into  metaphor.  For  him  '  body  *  and  *  spirit  *  are  not  related  to  *  per- 
sonality *  as  image  to  reality.  The  image  and  the  reality  are  one. 
In  our  weaker  abstract  language  we  describe  the  human  goal  as 
complete  self-realization.  Paul's  image  is  human  coalescence  in  the 
ideal  equality  of  Christ.  We  shall  be  like  him.  Only  so  can  we 
think  the  state  where  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  The  passionate  insist- 
ence of  I  Cor.  15  upon  the  aiafM  irvcv/Aari#cdv  shows  that  what  we  call 
personal  continuance  could .  not  dispense  with  the  picture  of  an 
organic  form.  Not  only  shape  but  substance  also  has  values  for 
him  which  we  have  dropped.  That,  too,  is  necessary  to  the  notion 
*  person.*  An  unredeemed  self  is  one  in  which  the  evil  seated  in  the 
garment  of  fleshly  substance  tyrannizes  over  the  rational  will  (vovs). 
The  final,  complete  redemption  is  to  have  a  form  consisting  of  such  a 
substance  as  contains  no  hindrance  to  the  will's  compliance  with  the 
nature  of  God  in  Christ,  or  the  heart's  delight  in  Him.  The  idea  is 
expressed  by  *  the  inner  man.'  This  itself  can  be  pictured.  As  adfm 
is  only  organic  shape,  we  may  imagine  the  human  Trvcv/ia,  given  by 
the  breath  of  God,  as  filling  that  frame.  Speaking  of  the  selfhood  of 
Christ  Paul  cannot  say  inner  man,  for  there  is  no  outer  man  of  flesh. 
He  need  only  say  body  or  spirit,  and  it  is  more  important  that  he 
should  say  spirit.  The  rabbinical  counterpart  of  aw/m  {^l)  meant 
not  only  the  opposite  of  soul,  but  also  person  (Wuensche,  N^ue 
Beitriige,  etc.,  p.  331). 

We  have  come  to  a  notion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  almost  identical 
with  Christ  and  quite  free  from  the  pantheistic  nuance.  The  world 
to  come  seems  to  need  no  other.  But  what  of  the  present  world? 
Is  there  a  separate  resting  place  for  thought  and  veneration  when 
Paul  speaks  of  the  present  Holy  Spirit?  Is  there  another  spirit 
poured  out  on  earth  as  an  effluence  of  energy  from  Christ,  an  hypos- 
tasis commissioned  by  him?  What  is  it  that  interferes  with  the 
thought  of  the  Christian  as  having  a  coalescence  of  self  with  the  risen 
Ixjrd?  It  is  that  which  makes  the  mystic  union  of  two  selves  relax 
into  a  life  in  the  same  *  atmosphere.'  It  is  the  notion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  constituting  another  body  of  Christ,  which  is  only  figuratively 
a  body,  the  Church.  I  wish  to  approach  the  passages  in  Rom.  12 
and  I  Cor.  1 2  so  as  to  dispense  with  this  idea  of  the  Church  as  the 
body  of  Christ. 

PauTs  notion  of  reilemption  supports  the  vieiv.  The  heavenly 
future  is  clear.     We  shall  be  like  him.     We  shall  be  conformed  to 
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his  glorious  body  (Phil.  3").  We  shall  be  sons  of  God  as  he  now, 
risen  from  the  dead,  by  virtue  of  his  being  of  Holy  Spirit,  is  Son  of 
God  (Rom.  I*).  In  Augustine's  language  we  shall  be  not  Christians 
but  Christ.  Ut,  quod  perdideramus  in  Adam,  i.e.  secundum  imagi- 
nem  et  similitudinem  esse  dei,  hoc  in  Christo  Jesu  reciperemus 
(Iren.  iii.  18,  i).  We  have  to  deal,  however,  with  the  present 
proleptic  redemption.  It  is  expressed  indifferently,  *  be  in  Christ,* 
*  Christ  in  me,'  *  in  the  Spirit,'  '  the  Spirit  in  me.'  All  mean  to  be 
a  new  creature.  I  must  treat  it  as  an  established  fact  that  '  the  Spirit 
in  us  '  is  for  Paul  more  than  an  ethical  reality.  The  new  life  is  new 
existence,  new  being,  as  well  as  new  character.  In  Rom.  6,  the 
future  union  by  likeness  of  his  resurrection  has  a  present  basis  in  our 
possession  of  the  Spirit.  The  body  of  sin  =  the  sinful  body  =  the 
fleshly  personality,  is  annulled,  for  we  have  shared  in  Christ's  death. 
We  are  now  able  to  live  for  God  (vs.^^),  because  a  new  medium 
of  life  is  imparted,  which  is  victorious  over  hindrance.  This  more 
than  volitional  newness  of  life  is  here  only  expressed  by  fwi/ras  cV 
Xpurrtf  *Jrjcrov.  This  is  such  a  local  personal  union  that  he  uses  bur 
limbs  as  oir\a  SiKoioavvrf^  (vs.^).  When,  however,  the  thought  is 
rep>eated  in  ch.  7,  it  is  a  Kaivorrj^  rod  Trvcv/iaro?.  The  close  of  7 
and  the  opening  verses  of  8  contrast  the  tyranny  of  the  flesh  with 
the  freedom  of  the  new-given  Spirit,  a  gift  which  is  one  thing  with 
'  in  Christ  Jesus.*  The  Christian  is  not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  Spirit, 
if  indeed  the  Spirit  of  God  house  in  him.  The  unredeemed  man 
is  tenanted  by  sin  and  death,  because  his  shape,  his  o-w/xa,  is  clothed 
with  fleshly  substance.  The  redeemed  man  has  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
(vs.*)  ;  Christ  is  in  him  (*°).  His  adfia  is  now  a  corpse  (i/cKpdv), 
—  in  the  sense  that  the  fl^s/i  is  annulled,  —  but  the  irvtvyua.  is  f a>i;. 
This  identification  with  Christ,  which  is  a  housing  of  his  divine 
Spirit  in  us,  is  also  the  present  proof  of  the  resurrection  of  the 

(Ttafiaf — Sia  rov  ivoiKovvTos  avrov  irvtviuiro^  iv  v/mv    C^).     True    the 

Spirit  is  not  named  the  body  of  Christ,  but  we  certainly  pass  very 
easily  from  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  to  the  future,  dTroXvrpoxri^ 
Tov  aiafuiTo^t  a  ransoming  o/,  not  from  (cf.  i  Cor.  15),  which  is  the 
full  freedom  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God  (^^),  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God  in  the  So^a  and  Svvafus  belonging  now  only  to 
the  risen  archetypal  Son  of  God,  belonging  to  his  body  and  thence  to 
be  conferred  on  ours  so  that  we  shall  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  Son  (*).  At  present,  in  place  of  Sd^a,  there  is  daOivtia  (*), 
for  which  the  Spirit  has  compassion.  Then,  we  shall  be  raised  in 
glory  and  power  (i  Cor.  15*^').    It  does  not  seem  an  arbitrary  thing. 
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therefore,  to  image  the  present  Spirit  in  us  as  a  blending  with  his 
body,  the  clothing  of  our  o-a>/Aa  (in  terms  of  the  inner  man)  with  that 
which  makes  his  personality.  So  the  "  born  after  the  spirit  **  of 
Gal.  4®  is  only  a  repetition  of  Gal.  4'*,  "  until  Christ  be  formed 
in  you." 

This  association  of  ideas  is  more  conspicuous  in  2  Cor.  4  and  5. 
The  appaPtov  Tov  Trvcv/xaros  (5*)  is  a  pledge  that  we  shall  not  be 
found  naked  at  death.  Without  waiting  for  the  Advent  we  shall  be 
immediately  clothed  with  a  heavenly  house.  In  the  present  our  wish 
is  not  to  put  off  the  body  {i.e.  of  flesh),  but  to  draw  on  over  us  the 
new  body  in  order  that  what  is  mortal  (flesh)  may  be  swallowed  up 
of  life.  This  vanishing  of  the  flesh  in  the  deathless  element,  which 
with  it  clothes  our  shape,  is,  indeed,  a  truth  of  faith  (^)  ;  for  when  at 
home  in  the  body  (of  flesh)  we  walk  in  a  realm  of  faith,  not  of  see- 
ing. What  we  shall  see  at  Advent  is  told  us  in  Phil.  3**.  Just  be- 
cause the  present  is  not  a  time  of  seeing,  Paul  lets  (ra>fia  remain 
a  suggestion  of  flesh,  and  expresses  the  new  creature,  not  in  terms  of 
perceptible  form,  but  of  the  unseen  essence  of  spirit.  Even  here, 
however,  where  the  word  is  spirit,  the  thought  of  body  has  just  been 
present  to  mind.  After  the  incomplete  identification  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Spirit  in  2  Cor.  3^^  we  have  immediately  (^*)  :  "  we  all,  with  un- 
veiled face  mirroring  the  So^a  of  the  Lord,  are  being  metamorphosed 
into  the  same  cikwi/,  from  8ofa  to  Sofa  (from  one  degree  of  divine 
manifestation  to  another),  even  by  the  Lord's  spirit"  [so,  contra 
Schmiedel,  ad  ioc.  Lord's  emphasized,  since  the  glory  of  God  be- 
longs to  the  Lord's  cikwi/].  The  final  transformation  of  Phil.  3^*  has 
already  begun  with  the  present  possession  of  the  Lord's  spirit.  As 
yet,  it  is  incomplete,  for  where  there  is  flesh,  there  is  weakness 
(cf.  2  Cor.  13^).  Theoretically  annulled,  the  flesh  is  actually  only 
dying,  and  this  gradual  death  is  spoken  of  in  close  succession.  The 
shining  of  Christ,  God's  image,  in  our  hearts  is  the  life  of  Jesus  in  us, 
a  treasure  in  a  vessel  of  earth,  a  life  in  our  flesh  (inside  our  flesh? 
4'),  and  this  is  as  real  as  the  dying  of  Jesus,  which  we  bear  about  in 
the  same  body.  This  life  is  the  Spirit  in  us  (").  In  disagreement 
with  Schmiedel,  we  understand  l\ovrt^  to  avro  Trytvpun  t^s  ttiotcok 
(faith-given  spirit)  to  mean  *  the  same  Spirit  in  me  as  in  you.'  One 
noumenofiy  one  new  man,  Christ,  is  manifested  in  them  and  in  him  ; 
in  him  most  notably  as  death,  in  them  as  life.  Here,  again,  the 
inner  transformation  into  Christ's  form  is  the  tenanting  of  his  Spirit 
in  man.  The  coalescence  of  Christ's  nature  (Trvcu^ta)  is  with  the 
inner  man,  so  that  while  the  flesh  is  dying  away,  the  inner  man  is 
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renewed  day  by  day  (*•).  Shall  we  not  think,  then,  that  the  aw/xa 
irvevfMTiKov  is  being  built  up  in  us,  becoming  more  completely  our 
inner  self  ?  The  aco/ia  as  form  is  constant.  That  which  changes  is 
the  substance.  The  flesh  dies,  the  Spirit  finally  is  seen  in  its  place. 
But  this  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  fused  with  the  human  ttvcv/lui,  the  inner 
man.  Changing  from  substance  to  form,  let  us  say  it  is  the  o-w/xa 
XptoTov.  Just  in  proportion  as  a-iafm  naturally  suggests  o-ap^,  Paul 
naturally  speaks  of  the  irvtvfM  Xpurrov.  l^is  mode  of  interpretation 
requires  that  we  should  think  of  the  human  irvcvfia  as  having  bodily 
shape.  Tertullian,  at  least,  found  this  idea  satisfactory  (Z>^  Anima, 
ch.  9 ;  cf.  ch.  22}  and  applies  Gen.  2'  to  an  inner  man  completely 
filling  the  visible  o-ui/na,  man  being  dupliciter  itnus. 

Finally,  this  connection  of  ideas  seems  to  be  made  conclusive  by 
I  Cor.  6'*"":  The  body  for  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  for  the  body. 
This  is  not  the  Church.  It  is  the  individual,  and  body  is  meant  in  the 
natural  sense.  Paul  passes  at  once  to  the  idea  of  bodily  resurrec- 
tion (").  The  Lord  for  the  body  —  but  this  is  not  inclusive  of  flesh. 
He  is  for  the  inner  man.  To  be  joined  to  a  harlot  is  to  be  one  body 
with  her,  "  for  two,  saith  He,  shall  be  one  flesh.  But  he  that  is 
joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  Spirit."  The  spirit  received  by  the  Chris- 
tians, then,  is  embraced  in  the  o-w/ia,  and  it  is  for  the  Lord  what 
flesh  is  for  the  woman  :  it  is  the  substance  which  constitutes  his  body. 
The  union  with  Christ,  or  Christ's  spirit,  is  here  imaged  as  the  merg- 
ing of  two  selves  in  one  body.  Your  body  —  i.e.  each  body  —  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (^^).  This  seems  convincing  proof  that 
present  redemption  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  incorporation  in  Christ's 
body  of  spirit,  the  anticipation  of  that  which  shall  be  revealed  and 
perfected  at  the  Parousia. 

The  eucharist  is  a  reception  of  Chris fs  Iwdy  of  spirit.  Whether 
or  not  we  have  so  far  forced  matters  a  little,  the  case  gains  in  clear- 
ness when  Paul  expressly  speaks  of  present  union  with  the  body  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  I^ord's  body  which  is  received  in  the  eucharist,  and 
it  is  a  gift  of  ^rvcv/xa.  In  some  divergence  from  i  Cor.  11,  the  loth 
chapter  represents  the  taking  of  bread  and  wine  as  a  reception  of 
spiritual  essence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  union  with  the  body  of 
Christ.  There  is  a  consubstantiation  of  bread  and  Christ,  and  of  the 
Christian  and  Christ.  The  cup  which  we  bless  is  Kotvwvm  rov  aTfia- 
TOi  Tov  XptoTOu.  The  bread  is  KOivuiVLa  tov  (rw/xaro^  Tov  XpiaTov.  A 
rea/  fellowship  with  Christ  is  proven  by  the  parallel  case  of  eating 
meats 'known  to  be  consecrated  to  demons  (10^).  The  eater  be- 
comes a  partner  of  the  demonic  being.     Demonic  possession  would 
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not  be  a  strained  interpretation  in  view  of  2  Cor.  6"*^,  where  mar- 
riage with  a  pagan  results  in  demonic  possession.  The  s)moptic  lan- 
guage, €v  TTvcv/Aart  oKoBapTt^y  may  suggest  a  picture  parallel  to  that 
which  we  argue  for  Paul's  cv  irvcoiuvrt.  Xpurrov, 

This  eucharistic  union  with  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  reception  of  his 
pneumatic  being.  The  manna  was  a  Trvcv/AartKov  PpS>fm,  and  the 
water  from  the  rock  was  a  Trvcv/wiTtKov  irofm,  and  the  rock  was  (not 
*  is  *  =  signifies)  Christ,  the  pneumatic  Christ.  (Spitta,  i.  275  ff.; 
Kabisch,  202  ff.).  These  were  types.  Therefore,  the  eucharist  con- 
veys TTveu/m.  After  the  blessing,  the  bread  and  wine  are  pneuma, 
and,  following  the  analogy  of  the  rock,  they  are  the  pneuma  of  Christ, 
his  nature,  his  body.  As  the  charismata  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  dis- 
played in  these  eucharistic  meetings  (i  Cor.  12),  we  may  infer  that 
the  eucharistic  gift  of  Christ's  spiritual  body  is  the  basis  for  these  dis- 
plays of  spiritual  gifts.  Since,  moreover,  each  Christian  enters  into 
union  with  Christ's  pneumatic  being,  it  follows  that  there  is  one  body 
in  many  men.  One  person,  Christ,  enters  into  many  persons  as  one 
inner  self  with  them.  Therefore,  the  language  of  vs.^^ :  cTs  ofpro? 
(loaf),  €v  (Ttofw.  ot  TToAXot  ccT/xcv.  Spitc  of  our  multiplicity,  we  are  one 
body,  ot  yap  7raKT€9  €k  tov  €v6^  dprov  fjL€T€)(ofjL€v,  Though  many,  we  are 
one  and  the  same  body,  for  the  one  bread  is  the  nature  of  one  being, 
Christ.  The  eucharist,  then,  is  only  an  anticipation  of  the  final  con- 
formity of  all  to  his  image.  The  insistence  on  one  body  is,  so  viewed, 
no  reference  to  the  Church  as  a  body  social.  It  is  the  same  uncom- 
promising identification  of  the  individual  Christian  with  Christ  which 
we  have  in  Gal.  3  :  irdvT€^  yap  vfi€i^  cI?  cotc  cv  Xpiorw  Irfaov  (*)  = 
TOV  ^Afipaafi  (nrtppjo.  i(rT€  (^)  =  Xpwrro?  ('").  Distinctions  of  male 
and  female,  Jew  and  Gentile,  disappear.  We  are  one  new  man,  one 
body,  one  personality.  We  are  being  assimilated  to  the  common 
ideal,  the  man  from  heaven.  This  is  intelligible  enough  when  we 
recall  that  Christ  is  not  an  individual  among  others.  He  is  compara- 
ble to  the  Platonic  archetypal  man,  the  ideal  pattern  of  humanity. 
Since  no  philosophic  precision  is  ascribed  to  Paul,  we  may  think  also 
of  the  scholastic  universale  ante  rem  and  the  universale  in  re.  He 
can  be  imaged  in  heaven,  and  yet  he  is  in  every  Christian  on  earth. 
The  world  was  on  the  eve  of  the  tcAos,  which  is  like  the  ajpyy\  (cf. 
(Junkel,  Sclwpfung  und  Chaos ^  pp.  367-369). 

Application  of  this  Vieiv  to  Rom.  12. 

"  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living,  holy,  God-pleasing  sacrifice"  (*).     The  whole  beautiful  chap 
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tcr  is  of  what  we  call  spiritual  life.  Since,  however,  form  is  necessary 
and  permanent  for  man,  Paul  says  bodies  in  place  of  *  lives,'  but  he 
thinks  of  body  in  terms  of  the  inner  man.  The  man  of  flesh  is  not 
holy  or  pleasing  to  God.  It  is  the  new  creature,  the  body  as  temple 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  new  life  in  Christ.  At  once,  therefore,  he 
urges  them  to  attest  the  new  metamorphosis  in  their  rational  choices, 
in  the  direction  of  the  conscious  life  (^) .  The  special  intention  of 
Paul,  moreover,  is  to  check  arrogance  and  pretensions.  There' can 
be  no  exaltation  of  one  person  above  another.  One  and  the  same 
person,  Christ,  is  given  to  each  and  all.  He  expresses  it  here  by 
iTui^  instead  of  wvtvfm,  VV^  are  all,  though  numerous,  one  body 
in  Christ  (*).  The  aStfui  has  not  changed  its  natural  meaning  since 
vs.*.  It  is  not  a  reference  to  the  unity  of  men  in  the  Church.  The 
interpretation,  one  body,  that  is,  the  Church,  is  due,  indeed,  not 
only  to  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  but  also  to  the  talk  of  many  mem- 
bers. The  iroAAa  /uicAiy  of  vs.*  would  seem  to  be  parallel  to  the  many 
individuals  (iroAAoi)  of  vs.^.  But  Paul  does  not  say.  We,  the  many, 
are  members  of  Christ's  one  body.  The  stress  on  oi  iroWoi  would 
then  be  unintelligible.  He  says.  We  are  members  0/  one  another. 
There  is  an  antithesis  (given  by  8c )  which,  as  often  elsewhere,  is  only 
imperfectly  expressed :  Th6ugh  we,  numerous  as  we  are,  are  (only) 
one  body  in  Christ,  yet  individually  we  are  members  of  one  another. 
I  am  the  new  man  and  you  are  the  new  man,  but  in  the  service  of 
one  another  we  are  only  members,  limbs.  Neither  I  nor  you  manifest 
the  new  man  in  his  completeness.  The  meaning  of  ftcXi;  which  the 
context  requires  is,  that  we  perform  separate  offices  for  one  another. 
The  parallel  of  iroAAa  fteXi;  is  the  various  7r/oa^ct9,  and  these  Trpo^cis 
are  the  various  xapCa-fmra  next  mentioned.  That  is  the  way  Chryso- 
stom  read  the  passage  :  "  And  what  if  thou  art  not  appointed  to  the 
same  office,  still  the  body  is  the  same."  Doubtless,  however,  as  in 
I  Cor.  12,  Chrysostom  meant  body,  i.e.  church.  There  seems  to  be 
no  occasion  whatever  to  import  into  the  passage  the  idea  of  a  Chris- 
tian society  as  a  state  or  body  politic,  or  social  organism.  There  is 
no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  divinely  appointed  political  state  was 
an  analogy  by  being  an  organic  social  body.  His  idea  of  the  order 
of  the  state  is,  "  Tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom 
custom,  fear  to  whom  fear,  honor  to  whom  honor"  (13^). 

The  only  necessary  meaning  then  is,  One  divine  nature  (body)  is 
given  to  us,  but  there  are  differences  in  its  actuation  of  us.  Paul 
does  not  add  the  individuals  to  sum  up  the  body.  All  are  the  one 
body  before  the  addition.     He  adds  the  special  activities  of  individu- 
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als,  to  make  the  complete  revelation  of  the  one  body.  The  point  he 
is  impressing  is,  that  spite  of  diversities  of  function,  there  is  but  one 
spiritual  nature  in  all,  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  pretensions.  In 
any  case  the  figure  is  not  that  of  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  where 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  body  which  is  the  Church.  Here  it  must 
be  that  Christ  is  the  spirit  in  all.  We  adhere  to  this  by  arguing  that 
Christ's  spiritual  body  is  formed  in  every  man. 

Application  to  i  Cor.  12. 

Whether  riav  Trvcv/wiTticwi/  in  vs.^  is  masculine  or  neuter  is  indiffer- 
ent. The  point  is  that  all  Christians  despite  the  differences  of  their 
spiritual  gifts  are  under  the  constraint  of  the  Spirit.  Howsoever  they 
may  as  Gentiles  have  been  led  to  their  idols,  it  was  a  compulsion ; 
they  were  'carried  away*  captive.  So,  now,  even  in  making  the 
initial  Christian  profession,  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  they  are  all  actuated 
and  constrained  by  the  Spirit.  The  spirit  is  one  and  the  same  in  all 
—  but  still  there  are  diversities  of  charismata ;  the  manifestations  of 
the  Spirit  vary.  Adyos  (ro</)wi9,  Xdyos  yvwcrcw?,  special  faith,  healings, 
miracles,  prophecies,  discriminations  of  spirits,  tongues,  interpreta- 
tions of  tongues,  all  are  various  operations  of  one  and  the  same 
Spirit  (").  So  far  the  passage  is  neutral.'  Only,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  supposing  that  individuals  have  only  portions  of  the  Spirit,  the 
whole  Spirit  being  found  in  the  collected  company.  The  idea  is, 
rather,  that  each  man  has  the  Spirit,  and  the  special  operations  of  it 
vary  according  to  the  will  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  about  to  say  that 
many  of  these  special  demonstrations  are  transient  and  inferior  to  the 
permanent  and  constant  attestation  of  the  Spirit  in  every  Christian, 
namely,  the  Christian  life  of  love  (13).  For  the  present  he  halts  to 
explain  and  justify  the  special  and  unequal  displays  of  a  more  dra- 
matic character.  "  For  as  the  l)ody  is  one  and  hath  many  members, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  being  many,  are  one  body  ;  so  also 
is  Christ  "  (^^).  The  favorite  interpretation  of  this  is  :  so  also  Christ, 
the  indwelling  soul  of  the  Church,  is  one.  It  is  simpler  to  say  :  so  also 
is  Christ  one  body,  thinking  of  his  form  of  Holy  Spirit  as  making  the 
new  self  of  every  Christian.  Therefore  (")  :  "  For  also  in  one  Spirit 
were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether 
bond  or  free,  and  we  all  were  saturated  with  one  Spirit."  This  stress 
on  ail  and  one  gives  distinctness  to  the  meaning  that,  though  activities 
<liffer,  we  are  all  identical  with  one  another,  by  the  possession  of  the 
one  Christ  within  us.  After  enumerating  the  various  members  of  a 
body  and  their  functions,  he  concludes  again  (^)  :   TroXXa  fteX?;,  Iv  8c 
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cr(tf/ia.  He  does  not,  however,  think  of  the  ficXi;  as  ministering  to 
the  body ;  they  minister  to  one  another  (^) .  Finally,  therefore,  vfjLcU 
&€  iaT€  awfia  Xpurrov  icat  ficAi;  ck  fi€po\s  (^)-  Men  are  limbs  of  the 
body.  In  what  sense  ?  In  the  old  sense  that  charismata  vary.  He 
begins,  indeed,  with  '  apostles,*  *  prophets,'  *  teachers,'  but  he  passes 
at  once  to  /unctions:  miracles,  healings,  etc.  It  is  not  the  man 
but  his  function  that  is  the  ficXos.  It  is  not  the  worker  of  the 
miracle  who  helps  to  constitute  with  other  persons  the  one  body 
of  Christ.  Simply,  the  one  Christ  has  a  special  and  peculiar  activity 
in  him.  Prophecies,  tongues,  yvowri?,  all  are  destined  to  vanish  (13*), 
and  one  best  display  of  Christ  shall  be  permanent  in  the  life  of  love. 
ITie  prophet  will  not  cease  to  share  in  Christ  when  his  prophesying 
ends.  *  You  are  members '  does  not  express  the  general  fact  of 
relation  to  Christ,  but  the  unusual,  unequal,  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  Christ  in  us.  To  the  same  p>eople  he  says,  '  you  are  limbs,' 
and  'you  are  the  body.*  Chrysostom  felt  the  meaning  which  we 
urge.  He  finds  the  phrase  "  all  baptized  into  one  body  "  ('^)  inexact. 
"  And  he  said  not,  *  that  we  might  all  come  to  be  of  one  body,'  but 
*  that  we  might  all  de  one  body.'  For  he  ever  strives  to  use  the  most 
expressive  phrase."  Chrysostom  thinks  that  for  the  sake  of  emphasis 
Paul  has  pushed  the  expression  to  an  inexact  extreme  :  "  For  thou  art 
the  body,  even  as  I,  and  I  even  as  thou."  Chrysostom  thinks  it  inex- 
act, since  for  him  body  means  Church.  Again,  for  vs.'-^,  Chrysostom 
is  helpful.  "That  is,  *not  only,'  saith  he,  *  are  we  a  body  but  mem- 
bers also.*  **  Paul  has,  indeed,  indulged  in  a  paradox,  but  the  paradox 
is  made  clearer  by  imitating  Chrysostom*s  comment  on  ^'^ :  Thou  art 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  yet  also  a  member.  The  debated  ck  fi€poi»: 
then  clearly  means  what  it  means  in  13®-  *- :  *  partially,'  /ion  ex  integro 
sed  ex  parte  (Origen).  Thou  art  the  body,  and  yet  in  thy  partial 
activity  a  member.  This  lends  force  to  '^ :  If  the  7vhole  body  were 
an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing? 

I  do  not  see  that  the  view  here  presented  has  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. The  apparently  Trinitarian  formula  of  2  Cor.  13"  is  surely 
only  rhetorical  amplification.  The  grace  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God, 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  mean  the  same  thing.  It  is  not 
different  from  the  three-fold  enumeration  of  i  Cor.  12*^.  Neither 
would  the  absence  of  Paul's  imaginative  conception  from  other  early 
Christian  documents  be  a  difficulty.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  any 
uniformity  among  the  earliest  Christians  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  was  no  *  doctrine.'  Identification  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  was 
common  (Hermas,  Sim,  9*).     It  is  interesting  to  find  in  Tatian's  Ad- 
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dress  to  the  Greeks  a  mode  of  conception  more  or  less  apposite  to  this 
argued  for  Paul.  Tatian  avoids  *  the  pantheistic  nuance '  by  distinguish- 
ing the  cosmic  spirit  pervading  matter  from  the  more  divine  spirit,  the 
redemptive  spirit,  the  Logos.  The  Lx)gos  has  the  image  and  likeness 
of  God,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Father  who  begat  him  made  man  an 
image  of  immortality.  The  fell  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  union  of 
the  Logos  with  men.  Man  had  now  only  the  inferior  kind  of  spirit 
which  is  called  i/^t'xiy,  which  if  left  alone  dies  with  the  flesh.  Redemp- 
tion is  possible  if  the  Ix)gos,  the  image  of  God,  becomes  assimilated 
to  the  soul  (*),  enters  into  union  with  it  ("),  intimately  combines 
with  it,  taking  up  its  abode  in  it  (*^).  Redemption  is  the  reunion  of 
the  soul  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (").  Tatian,  however,  believes  in  the 
restoration  of  fleshly  substance  to  the  soul  at  the  resurrection  (^), 
Resisting  the  temptation  to  use  hints  of  this  conception  found  in 
Gnostic  schools,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  from  asking  if  an  explanation 
is  not  furnished  for  the  strange  vanishing  of  the  distinct  being  of 
Christ  in  i  Cor.  15",  when  all  by  assimilation  to  him,  by  becoming 
Christ,  are  directly  and  perfectly  the  image  of  God,  "that  God  may 
be  all  in  all." 
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Recent  Study  of  Isaiah. 

PROF.   T.    K.    CHEYNE. 

OXFORD,    BNCLAND. 

SEVERAL  valuable  contributions  to  the  criticism  and  exegesis  of 
Isaiah  have  lately  been  made  in  this  Journal.  Professor  Bin- 
ney's  argument  from  the  colophon  at  Is.  38**  in  the  Peshitta  I  must 
leave  to  others  to  appreciate  ;  to  me  it  appears  hazardous  to  assume 
that  ch.  39,  as  well  as  38^**,  was  a  later  addition  to  the  preceding 
narratives. 

Dr.  Cobb's  careful  study,  "The  Servant  of  Jahveh,"  gives  a  grati- 
fying proof  of  that  scholar's  courage  in  *  repudiating'  (his  own  word) 
an  important  part  of  his  earlier  critical  work  on  Isaiah,  and  is  further 
useful  in  calling  renewed  attention  to  Giesebrecht's  view  of  ch.  53, 
already  endorsed  by  Budde  in  the  Theolo^sche  Literaturzeitung 
(1896,  col.  288),  and  by  Marti  {Theologie  des  A,  T,,  by  Kaiser  and 
Marti,  p.  152).  That  I  am  at  present  unable  to  follow  them  is  no 
warrant  that  this  will  always  be  so.  It  is  not  so  much  the  arguments 
of  others  as  the  inner  working  of  one's  own  mind  which  alters  con- 
viction. 

Professor  Porter's  '*  suggestion  "  respecting  Isaiah's  Immanuel  has 
still  more  interested  me.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it 
seem  to  me,  I  confess,  insuperable  ;  the  ulterior  critical  consequences 
are  such  as  I  can  hardly  face,  and  such  as  the  author  himself  does 
not  appear  to  have  completely  faced.  I  think,  too,  that  Professor  Por- 
ter's subtle  mind  has  not  yet  found  room  for  my  own  arguments  as 
given  in  pp.  32-36,  and  39-40,  of  my  Introduction.  But  I  admit 
that  in  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  text,  and  with  the  certainty  that 
it  has  been  interpolated,  we  cannot  hope  to  place  any  explanation 
above  the  reach  of  objection.  Professor  Porter,  too,  has  certainly 
done  good  service  by  emphasizing  the  distance  between  the  two 
rival  beliefs  respecting  Jahveh's  help  to  Judah.  It  is  only  too  likely 
that  mothers  who  soon  after  Isaiah's  prophecy  gave  their  children 
joyous  religious  names  (such  as  Immanuel,  Hizkiah,  etc.)  lived  to 
experience  gloomy  doubts  as  to  the  favorable  disposition  of  Jahveh. 
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In  one  passage,  Professor  Porter  virtually  asks  me  to  reconsider  my 
view  of  Is.  8**"*^  At  present  I  would  rather  maintain  the  undogma- 
tizing  attitude  which  I  took  up  in  my  Introduction^  but  retain  a 
certain  preference  for  Giesebrecht's  view,  because  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a  holocaust  of  passages  in  which  Isaiah  takes  a  bright 
view  of  the  prospects  of  Judah.  Professor  Porter  has  read  my  book 
somewhat  hastily  if  he  thinks  my  preference  for  Giesebrecht's  view 
"  unaccountable."  Were  I  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  Isaiah's  pictures  of 
the  future,  I  should  at  present  take  a  different  course  from  any  of  the 
German  scholars  who  have  undertaken  this  task.  I  should  start  from 
what  I  suppose  to  be  the  most  probable  critical  facts,  and  explain 
Isaiah's  apparent  inconsistencies  by  the  help  of  history  and  psy- 
chology. Perhaps  I  may  add  that  I  regard  my  analysis  of  ch.  28-31 
as  on  the  whole  unassailable. 

Dr. Cobb's  interesting  study,  "The  Ode  in  Is.  14,"  is  more  difficult 
for  me  to  speak  of.  I  have  called  it  interesting,  but  I  cannot  add 
that  it  is,  to  me  at  least,  altogether  pleasant  reading.  It  places  me 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  I  miss  both  "  sweetness  and  light."  I 
often  marvel  at  the  incaution,  and  hardly  less  at  the  tone  of  the 
writer.  I  should  not  care  to  answer  some  of  Dr.  Cobb's  criticisms 
upon  my  Introduction ;  others,  like  that  on  my  argument  from  the 
sense  of  C*?^"!  in  Is.  14,  simply  arise  out  of  a  misapprehension. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  say  something  which  may  perhaps  not  be 
useless,  even  from  Dr.  Cobb's  point  of  view,  with  reference  (i)  to 
his  treatment  of  the  metre  of  the  great  ode,  (2)  to  a  theory  of 
Winckler,  (3)  to  a  theory  of  Gunkel,  which  he  has  adopted. 

I.  That  Dr.  Cobb  has  given  his  support  to  a  metrical  theory  which 
is  destined  to  play  no  small  part  in  critical  discussions,  is  most  satis- 
factory. As  he  remarks,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  find  some  diffi- 
culties, but  that  our  difficulties  in  bringing  out  the  metre  are  so  few. 
His  suggestions  are  really  helpful,  though  the  only  one  of  great 
importance  fails  to  satisfy  me.  The  manifest  distortion  and  corrup- 
tion of  part  of  vs.'"'  merely  makes  it  highly  probable  that  there  has 
been  some  mutilation  of  the  text.  To  include  vs.*  in  the  fifth 
strophe  argues,  I  think,  a  neglect  of  essential  differences  of  style 
between  vs.*^  and  the  preceding  passage.  Nor  can  I  think  that 
n'^y^jt,  without  an  introductory  H^n,  is  plausible,  especially  as  it  is  an 
unsupported  form,  even  from  Dr.  Cobb's  point  of  view.  But  I  quite 
agree  with  him  in  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  superfluous  D***]?  (or 
C*!?  ?)  in  vs.^*.  Perhaps  the  most  critical  course  would  be  to  enclose 
the  whole  word-group  CIS  SdIT'^DB  1i<SlD1  within  marks  of  inter- 
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rogation.  For  we  can  hardly  even  be  sure  that  "IK  7tt  is  correct ;  it 
is  not  a  good  parallel  to  WT*  (cf.  Addenda  to  Isaiah ^  Hebrew  text, 
in  Haupt's  Old  Testament), 

2.  As  to  Winckler's  theory,  I  meant  no  offence  in  calling  it  *  hasty.' 
It  were  easy  to  prove  that  this  brilliant  scholar  is  often  hasty ;  indeed, 
the  mode  in  which  he  delights  to  present  his  views  to  the  world  suffi- 
ciently proves  his  impatience.  I  find  no  fault  with  this ;  there  are 
compensations  for  this  unusual  eagerness.  But  I  must  reassert  what 
I  have  said  {Introd,,  p.  75)  respecting  the  assignment  of  the  ode  to 
Isaiah.  Had  I  supposed  that  this  theory  would  attract  much  atten- 
tion, I  should  of  course  have  said  more.  The  question  as  to  who 
was  the  king  referred  to  in  the  ode  is,  from  a  critic's  point  of  view,  a 
subordinate  one.  The  main  point  is.  Did  Isaiah,  or  (for  this  is  the 
only  plausible  view)  some  contemporary  writer  compose  it?  And 
my  reply  is  that  he  did  not.  The  evidence  of  language  and  ideas  is 
altogether  opposed  to  this.  And  if  a  contemporary  Jewish  writer  had 
spoken  of  Sennacherib's  death,  and  triumphed  over  the  murdered 
king,  he  would  certainly  not  have  said  that  he  had  "  destroyed  his 
land,  slain  his  people,"  nor  that  his  dead  body  should  be  excluded 
from  the  tombs  appointed  for  kings.  (Dr.  Cobb  will  see  that  I  do 
not  yield  an  inch  to  him.  He  would,  I  think,  have  done  better,  to 
identify  the  king  referred  to  with  Sargon,  who  might  plausibly  be  said, 
owing  to  his  later  ill  success,  to  have  **  destroyed  his  land,  slain  his 
people,"  and  then  to  refer  by  way  of  illustration  to  Is.  14^).^ 

But  the  question  still  deserves  to  be  considered  whether  the  ode 
may  not  have  been  written  in  post-exilic  times  with  reference  to  the 
murder  of  Sennacherib.  That  the  Assyrian  invasion  (with  which  in 
Is.  37^  ®  the  murder  of  the  king  is  brought  into  close  connection) 
long  continued  to  stir  the  Jewish  imagination,  I  need  not  pause  to 
show.  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadrezzar  became  the  two  great  typi- 
cal oppressors  of  the  Jews.  Kuenen  rightly  points  out  in  a  context 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Cobb  {Einieitungy  ii.  86)  that  Isaiah  could  not 
have  thrown  himself  into  the  emotional  state  of  the  author  of  the  ode, 

^  In  connection  with  this,  he  might  have  referred  to  Sir  E.  9iX.x2^chty* %  Jrwish 
History  and  Politics^  ch.  ix.  To  judge  from  this  author's  remark  on  p.  165  (where 
he  dates  13^14^  "  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  "),  he  suspected  the  king 
intended  to  be,  not  Sennacherib,  but  Sargon.  At  any  rate,  this  ought  to  have 
been  his  view.  The  arguments  which  he  oflFers  for  Isaiah's  authorship  are  very 
different,  mostly,  from  Dr.  Cobb's.  His  great  object  is  to  show  that  the  title 
"king  of  Babylon"  in  14**  might  have  been  applied  by  Isaiah  to  a  king  of 
Assyria.     His  bias  is  anti-critical. 
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assuming  this  poem  to  refer  to  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  but  he  would 
certainly  have  admitted  that  a  poetically  gifted  Jew  in  the  sixth  or 
fifth  century,  B.C.  might  have  imagined  the  feelings  of  an  earlier  gen- 
eration. It  would  have  been  but  a  slight  exaggeration  for  such  a 
man  to  have  said  that  Sennacherib  had  "  destroyed  his  land,  slain  his 
people,"  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  successes  of  that  king  subse- 
quently to  701,  and  regarded  the  death  of  Sennacherib  as  the  punish- 
ment of  his  treatment  of  Judah.  The  metrical  resemblance  of  the 
ode  in  ch.  14  to  the  taunt-song  in  ch.  37  may  be  taken  to  furnish  a 
slight  corroboration  of  this  view. 

But  it  is  still,  I  think,  not  impossible  that  the  king  intended  is  the 
last  king  of  Babylon,  and,  as  Dr.  Cobb  himself  remarks,  the  original 
title  of  the  ode  in  the  collection  from  which  it  was  taken,  most 
probably  connected  it  with  a  *  king  of  Babylon.*  It  is  easier  to 
explain  the  words  of  14^**  of  the  last  king  of  a  dynasty  than  of  a 
king  who  had  successors  like  Sennacherib;  and  Jer.  50,  51  cannot 
be  adequately  explained,  e^ept  on  the  hypothesis  that  Babylon  con- 
tinued to  be  a  name  of  horror  to  the  Jews  even  in  the  Persian  period. 
Surely,  too.  Dr.  Cobb's  keen  epigram  that  the  satire  of  14*^",  if 
meant  of  NabunaMd,  would  have  given  the  author  an  immortality  of 
ridicule,  is  misplaced.  It  is  well  known  that  the  later  Jewish  writers 
had  little  historical  knowledge  and  still  less  historical  spirit,  and  we 
cannot  judge  them  by  modern  standards.  We  do  not  laugh  at 
Shakespeare  for  his  historical  lapses ;  far  less  should  we  ridicule  the 
late  Jewish  author  of  an  ode  of  triumph  on  the  last  king  of  Babylon. 

3.  As  to  Dr.  Cobb's  use  of  Gunkel's  theory,*  I  can  be  brief.  Be- 
fore Gunkel  wrote,  it  had  been  proved  that  there  was  a  great  revival 
of  mythological  interest  in  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  period,  owing 
to  which  the  later  writers  contrast  strongly  with  the  sobriety  and  pale 
coloring  of  their  predecessors.  To  Gunkel's  work  I  have  done  full 
justice  in  the  Critical  Rtinew  and  elsewhere,  but  I  have  not  dis- 
guised its  faults.  It  is  impossible  to  point  out  a  single  distinct  refer- 
ence to  Assyrio- Babylonian  mythology  in  the  pre-Exilic  prophetic 
literature.  The  ode  in  Is.  14  is  prophetic  in  spirit,  but  cannot,  on  the 
ground  of  its  references  to  that  mythology,  be  of  pre-Exilic  origin. 
At  earliest,  it  may  conceivably  be  contemporary  with  Ez.  26^"'^  to 
which  in  contents  it  is  so  closely  analogous,  but  there  are  solid  reasons 
for  placing  it  later.     Dr.  Cobb's  arguments  on  pp.  28-30  of  Vol.  xv. 

'^  How  is  it  that  Dr.  Cobb  makes  no  use  of  Gunkel's  conjecture  *2"TK  for  *3!2K 
in   14W? 
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are,  I  believe,  as  unsound  as  his  criticism  on  the  linguistic  evidence. 
But  I  heartily  recognize  in  him  an  earnest  fellow-seeker  after  truth, 
and  I  trust  that  many  may  be  stirred  up  by  his  example  to  a  deeper 
study  of  the  prophetic  literature. 


Since  this  article  was  written  I  note  Hugo  Winckler's  recent 
attempt  i^Altorientalische  Forschungen  v.  414)  to  make  Sargon 
rather  than  Sennacherib  the  subject  of  the  ode.  This  only  shows 
to  my  mind  the  futility  of  any  pre-exilian  reference. 
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Notes  on  New  Testament  Passages. 

PROF.    B.    W.    BACON. 

NEW   HAVBN,  CONN. 

I.     ON   THE   AORIST   €{^Krf<m   IN   MARK    i.  11   AND 

PARALLELS. 

THIS  aorist  Burton  classifies  as  "an  Inceptive  Aorist  referring 
to  some  indefinite,  imagined  point  of  past  time  at  which  God 
is  represented  as  becoming  well  pleased  with  Jesus.  But  since  this 
point  is  not  thought  of  as  definitely  fixed,  English  idiom  requires  a 
Perfect  tense.  It  may  be  described,  therefore,  as  an  Inceptive 
Aorist  equivalent  to  an  English  Perfect,  and  may  be  rendered,  / 
/iavr  become  well  pleased.  This,  however,  can  only  be  a  vivid  way 
of  saying  /  afn  rvell  pleased.  If,  then,  this  view  is  correct,  the 
rendering  of  the  English  versions  is  a  free  but  substantially  correct 
paraphrase.  A  true  Perfect  would  affirm  the  present  state  of  pleas- 
ure, and  imply  the  past  becoming  pleased.  The  aorist  affirms  the 
becoming  pleased  and  leaves  the  present  pleasure  to  be  suggested."  * 

No  one  doubts  that  Professor  Burton  thoroughly  understands  the 
aorist  tense,  and  accurately  defines  the  elusive  limit  where  it  ceases 
to  be  an  Aorist  and  becomes  a  Present  or  a  Perfect.  But  under- 
standing of  the  tense,  even  by  an  eminent  grammarian,  is  apt  to  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  his  understanding  of  the  sense,  and  in 
the  present  instance,  sense  and  tense  stand  in  relations  of  reciprocal 
determination. 

If  the  sense  be  simply  *a  vivid  I  am  toell  pleased^  and  the  English 
versions  really  give  "  a  substantially  correct  paraphrase,"  this  use  of 
the  Aorist  will  doubtless  not  be  unexampled  in  the  New  Testament ; 
the  repeated  ^Kowrarc  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  perhaps  be 
a  parallel.  Though,  I  confess,  "  the  act  of  becoming  well  pleased  " 
strikes  me  as  rather  a  difficult  kind  of  "  act "  to  conceive  of  as 
distinct  from  simple  choosing.  When  we  attempt  to  thus  distinguish 
it  we  approach  dangerously  near  a  denial  of  the  canon  of  Winer : 

*  iVe7v  Testament  Moods  and  Tenses^  55  c. 
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"  There  is  no  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  Aorist  can  be 
shown  with  certainty  to  stand  for  the  Perfect."  *  Yet  I  judge  it  to 
be  one  of  the  merits  of  Professor  Burton's  rightly  admired  book  to 
have  shown  that  the  New  Testament  writers  do  not  confuse,  but  still 
clearly  and  accurately  maintain  the  distinctions  of  the  Greek  tenses. 

Admittedly,  then,  if  the  sense  will  permit,  we  should  hold  to  the 
primary  significance  of  the  Aorist,  and  not  shade  off  toward  thai  of 
Present  or  Perfect  where  no  occasion  exists.  My  contention  is  that, 
in  the  present  instance,  no  such  occasion  does  exist ;  but  that  if  we 
take  lexicon  and  concordance  as  our  authorities  for  the  sense,  instead 
of  the  English  versions,  we  shall  get  quite  a  different  idea  of  it ;  one 
which,  instead  of  leading  to  a  tense-construction  unusual  if  not  actu- 
ally strained,  makes  the  distinction  between  a  true  Perfect  and  a  true 
Aorist  which  Professor  Burton  so  happily  expresses,  exactly  fit  the  case. 

Wherever  used  of  God  throughout  the  New  Testament  the  verb 
€vSoK€iv  seems  to  denote  his  sovereign,  inscrutable  decree,  his  divine 
placuit^  sic  voio,  sic  jubeo,  lliat  which  is  otherwise  unaccountable 
is  declared  to  be  "  the  good  pleasure  of  God."  The  substantive 
cv&>#cta  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  JlSTH  in  the  Old  Testament 
generally.  Specifically  in  the  passage  on  which  that  of  Mt.  3''  is 
based  (Is.  42*"^,  ^^^l  nn^ri),  this  stem  is  used.  Cf.  Gal.  i»  E^- 
Kfxv  is  used  in  Lk.  1 2*^  of  the  sovereign,  unconstrained  grace  of  God 
in  giving  the  kingdom  to  the  little  flock  who  have  no  merit  to  deserve 
it.     "  It  pleased  the  Father  to  give  you  the  kingdom,"  cvSoKi/crcf  6 

irarrjp  vfilv  Sovvat   rrjv  jSacriAcuiv.       In    I    Cor.    I^^    it    is    used    of  the 

inscrutably  wise  decree  of  God,  which  is  incomprehensible  to  human 
wisdom.  In  Gal.  i'^  it  denotes  Paul's  humanly  unpreconceivable 
call  to  preach  the  gospel.  Colossians  i'®  seems  to  me  to  contain  a 
reference  to  the  very  event  under  consideration,  cV  ain-aJ  tvSoKrjatv 
trav  TO  vXrjpanija.  KaroiKrjaaif  and  obviously  refers  to  an  iir/,  not  a 
condition.  The  other  passages  in  which  cv^okciv  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament  either  have  men  for  the  subject  (though  even  in  these 
cases  generally  with  the  sense  of  a  free  act  of  the  sovereign  will ;  so 
Rom.  15"'',  the  unconstrained  gift  of  the  churches  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia;  2  Cor.  5*  12**^,  i  Thess.  2**  3',  2  Thess.  2'-,  unconstrained 
choice),  or  are  quotations,  and  so  not  directly  available.  Under  this 
head,  however,  we  ought  perhaps  to  note  as  a  possible  exception  in 

1  Cor.  10*,  ovK  iv  Tot9  trXtioaiv  avrdv  €vS6Krj<T€v  o  Oio^. 

The  substantive,  when  used  with  reference  to  God  in  the  New 
Testament,  denotes  always  the  sovereign  fiat  of  God,  the  gracious 
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divine  decree,  the  act  of  choice,  not  the  condition  of  satisfaction.  So 
Mt.  1 1*  and  parallels  :  outcus  cycVcro  cvSokui  €fjL'jrpo(r$€v  <tov  ;  Eph.  i^'\ 
Kara  rrfv  tvSoKiav  rov  SekrjfAaro^  avroi?,  and  Kara  rrjv  cvSoKLav  avrov  ; 
Phil.  2**^  6  ©£09  iv€pywv  .  .  .  vTrcp  r^?  evSoKta?.  There  is  but  one  jx)s- 
sible  exception,  and  that  is  the  doubtful  clause  cV  dv^pu>7rot9  evSoKtaq 
(or  tvSoKia)  of  Lk.  2*^  where  I  take  the  sense  to  be  *  the  men  of 
(iod*s  gracious  choice.' 

This  use  of  the  verb  and  substantive  in  all  the  New  Testament 
seems  to  me  to  establish  at  least  a  probability  in  favor  of  giving  to 
cvSoKi/aa  in  Mk.  i"  and  parallels  the  sense,  not  of  a  condition  of 
satisfaction,  but  a  free  act  of  favor,  an  unconstrained  choice.  If  so, 
it  is  perhaps  possible  with  Burton  to  call  it  an  "  inceptive  aorist, 
equivalent  to  an  English  perfect,"  or,  better,  with  Flummer  on  the 
passage  in  Luke,  to  call  it  a  "  timeless  aorist."  But  to  say  that  is 
scarcely  more  than  to  say.  It  is  a  regular  aorist,  it  refers  to  a  definite 
event  at  an  undetermined  moment  of  past  time.  Certainly  it  should 
be  translated  by  an  English  perfect.  But  the  rendering  of  the  Eng- 
lish versions,  "  I  am  well  pleased,"  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  ade- 
(juate  to  this  sense.  To  say  /  have  chosen  is  much  more  than  "  a 
vivid  way  of  saying  /  am  lueii  pleased.'^  Nor  can  we  be  satisfied 
to  say  with  Professor  (iould';  "The  aor.  cvSdKi7o-a,  /  came  to  take 
pieasurCy  denotes  the  historical  process  by  which  God  came  to  take 
pleasure  in  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life,  not  the  eternal  delight  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son.  ...  It  accords  with  Luke's  statement,  that  Jesus 
grew  in  favor  with  God  and  man  (Lk.  2'*-)." 

The  natural  sense,  commended  by  grammar,  lexicon,  and  internal 
evidence  alike,  is  simply  '  my  choice  hath  fallen  upon  thee.'  How 
long  ago  is  not  the  point ;  it  may  be  just  now,  it  may  be  in  years 
past,  —  the  Aorist  means  it  is  an  act  consummated,  it  fell.  The 
sense  is  :  It  has  been  my  gracious  sovereign  pleasure  to  choose  thee 
for  my  Son,  the  Beloved. 

The  whole  utterance  is  a  condensed  paraphrase  of  the  passage 
which  would  seem  more  than  any  other  in  Scripture  to  have  ex- 
pressed to  Jesus*  mind  the  loftiest  and  purest  conception  of  the 
Messiah's  office,  and  which  we  may  therefore  naturally  consider  to 
have  framed  to  him  the  language  of  the  Baptismal  Vision.  The 
conception  is  as  wide  as  the  poles  from  John  the  Baptist's  notion  of 
the  Messiah,  to  whom  Weiss  and  Beyschlag  would  strangely  attribute 
this  vision  ;  but  it  is  just  what  we  might  expect  of  Jesus.  The  few 
words  bring  up  the  whole  figure  of  that  Beloved  Servant,  or  child  of 

*  Commentarv  on  Mark^  ad  loc. 
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Jehovah,  who  is  meek  and  gentle  and  conquers  by  speaking  the  truth 
in  love.  The  affinity  in  the  language  of  our  texts  of  the  LXX  is  not 
so  apparent,  but  notice  that  which,  as  quoted  in  Mt.  12,  doubtless 
comes  nearest  to  the  form  in  which  the  passage  was  familiar  to  Jesus 
himself : 

'Idoi>  6  Tals  fwv  OP  TJpirura 

6  dyawrirds  fwv  oi'  €u56K-^<f€P  17  ^t/x^  fJi-ov 

[cf.  6  vl6s  fJLOu  6  dyaTtftdi  *  ip  croc  cf^dd/ciyaa] 
$"^9 (a  r6  TPtOfjui  fiov  iw*  a^6p, 

Kal  KpUriP  ToTs  %Optoiv  (i«'a77cXei. 
Oix.  iplaei  ovdi  xpavydaei, 

o6di  dicoi)(rci  rtt  ip  raU  vXarcfatt  riip  <f>u)P^p  airrov, 
Kd\a/iop  (rvrrrrpifi/jiipop  oi  icared^ct, 

Kol  \Ipop  Tv4>6fiepop  01}  o^iotij 
(<as  ap  iKpdX-g  elt  Pixot  rijp  KpLaiP. 

Kal  T(p  dpdfMTi  aOroO  tdpri  iXwioOffiP, 

But  I  do  not  rest  my  rendering  of  evSoKrfo-a  by  /  have  choseUy 
instead  of  /  have  come  to  take  pleasure  or  am  well  pleased ^  on  the 
testimony  of  grammar,  lexicon,  and  concordance  only  ;  nor  even  on 
these  plus  the  strong  internal  probability,  based  on  the  overwhelming 
effect  of  the  words  on  the  mind  of  the  recipient,  that  they  conveyed 
some  startling  announcement.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  some- 
thing to  learn  also  from  the  six  practically  parallel  passages  of  the 
New  Testament ;  for  as  such  we  may  surely  reckon,  besides  the 
synoptic  parallels  in  Mt.  3^'  and  Lk.  3**,  the  three  accounts  of  the  T\'Z 
?\p  at  the  Transfiguration  (Mt.  17*  Mk.  cj'  Lk.  9*^)  and  the  refer- 
ence to  the  same  in  2  Pet.  I^^  The  utterance  is  abbreviated  indeed 
in  the  Transfiguration  story,  but  2  Pet.  i^'  is  evidence  that  the  mean- 
ing was  taken  to  be  the  same,  and  we  may  fairly  consider  them  par- 
allels. Now  among  these  seven  there  are  two  variants.  2  Pet.  i'' 
has  instead  of  cy  (tol,  ci?  ov  €u8dK?;(ra.  Certainly  the  accusative  with 
€19  is  not  less  favorable  than  cV  with  the  dative  to  the  sense  *  on  thee 
my  choice  hath  fallen.'  Again,  Lk.  9*^  has  in  all  critical  texts  not 
6  ayaTn/To?,  but  6  cicXcAcy/uLcVos,  '  my  chosen,'  which,  if  the  author  was 
really  trying  to  give  the  same  sense  as  in  the  previous  case,  is  cer- 
tainly significant  of  what  that  intended  sense  must  have  been,  and 
points  to  Is.  42^"^  as  the  true  underlying  passage. 

IL     ON    GAL.  ill.  16. 

Meyer,  Lightfoot,  and  modern  commentators  generally  seem  to 
me  to  violate  a  primary  canon  of  exegesis  in  their  interpretation  of 
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this  famous  passage.  The  canon  I  would  express  thus :  "  If  the 
sense  proposed  by  the  commentator  could  be  better  expressed  by 
some  other  Greek  phraseology  than  that  of  the  text,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  author  would  so  have  written,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion must  be  rejected."  This  does  not  mean  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writer  always  chose  the  most  perfect  expression  for  his  thought. 
He  did  not.  But  we  are  bound  to  make  that  presupposition,  because 
any  other  will  throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  fancy. 

Modern  commentators  generally  make  the  contrast  in  Gal.  3''"*'' 
depend  upon  the  use  of  the  collective  o-Trcp/Aa  in  Gen.  13^*  instead 
of  Ttt  TCKva,  ot  airoyovoi  (so  Lightfoot),  or  some  other  distributive.  If 
Paul  had  meant  that,  he  would  have  written  ov  Xcyet,  koL  toU  t^kvois, 

ovSi,  TOi?  airoyovoi^,  a>9  ctti  TroWoiv,  dXA*  w?  e</)*  cyo?,  Kat  tw  arrip^TL 
crov.  What  he  really  writes  is  this  :  ov  Acyci,  rot?  o-Trcp/utacriy,  dAAa  toJ 
(nr€pfjuiTi,  The  way  to  understand  the  contrast,  therefore,  is  to  ask, 
What  would  the  meaning  have  been,  according  to  Paul's  conception, 
if  the  Scripture  had  said  toi?  anipfmaiv? 

There  are  two  means  of  finding  out :  First,  by  looking  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  argument  of  which  vs.^*^  is  the  thesis.  Second,  by 
looking  at  the  parallel  passage  in  Rom.  4. 

The  seed  of  Abraham  in  the  promise,  says  Paul,  is  not  a  plurality 
such  as  would  have  been  expressed  by  cnrcp/iaTa,  but  a  unity,  ex- 
pressed by  o-TTcp/ia.  Then  he  goes  on  to  explain,  tovto  8c  Acyai,  *  now 
this  is  what  I  mean,  the  promise  looks  clear  down  beyond  the  law, 
which  was  merely  a  temporary,  preparatory  discipline  for  Israel,  to 
believers  generally,  including  the  Gentiles,  who  on  their  part  also  had 
been  undergoing  a  different  discipline.  These  are  the  "  seed."  I 
mean  all  together  in  a  comprehensive  unity,  not  Jew  on  one  side, 
(ireek  on  the  other ;  not  slave  on  one  side,  free  on  the  other  ;  not  a 

(TTrcp/Aa  *Iov&iiov  and  a  (nripfia  'EAAiyyiKOv,  (nrippia  hovXov  and  (TTrcp/ia 
iXtvOtpoVy  (Tirippua.  ap<Ttv  and  avippua.  BriXxj  ]  not  (nrcp/xara,  but  (Tirippxt^ 
for  ye  are  all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus  (iravrc?  el?  core),  and  if  ye  are 
members  of  Christ,  then  are  ye  the  seed  of  Abraham,  heirs  according 
to  promise.' 

It  is  denied  that  this  can  be  the  collective  Christ  which  is  meant. 
It  is  said  (Meyer)  "  Xptoro?  (in  vs.^*)  is  the  personal  Christ  J^suSy  not 
as  some,  following  Irengeus  and  Augustine,  have  explained  it,  Christ 
and  his  churchy  or  the  church  alone.  Such  a  mystical  sense  of 
Xpto-Tos  must  necessarily  have  been  suggested  by  the  context  (as  in 
I  Cor.  1 2**) ;  here,  however,  the  very  contrast  between  ttoXAwf  and 
cvo?  is  against  it."      I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  context  does 
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suggest  the  "  one  man,  Christ  Jesus,"  of  whom  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles are  members,  ue.  a  collective  Christ  in  some  sense,  though 
possibly  not  quite  the  same  sense  as  Irenaeus  and  Augustine,  Beza, 
Gomarus,  Crell,  Dnisius,  Hammond,  Locke,  Tholuck,  Olshausen, 
Philippi,  and  Hofmann  have  argued.  I  shall  now  undertake  to  show 
from  the  parallel  passages  that  this  is  the  sense  intended. 

No  one  can  deny  that  to  Paul,  both  in  Galatians  and  in  Romans,  as 
well  as  in  Ephesians,  the  abolition  of  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ  is 
a  subject  of  rejoicing,  not  merely  because  men  are  brought  by  it  into 
unity  with  God  by  being  hfted  out  of  the  servile  into  the  filial  rela- 
tion ;  but  also  because  by  its  abolition  of  the  great  cause  of  division 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  men  are  brought  into  unity  with  one 
another.  It  is  a  lifting  of  the  veil  as  towards  God  ;  it  is  a  "  breaking 
down  of  the  middle  wall  of  partition  "  as  towards  man.  This  is 
expressed  in  Eph.  2",  the  passage  which  Lightfoot  himself  cites  as 

parallel  to  Gal.  3     •   *>^  rov^  hvo  ktCitiq  iv  ca vrip  ec9  fvo.  Kaivov  avOpmirov. 

The  whole  passage,  2**"*',  should  be  cited  as  parallel.  If  there  were  any 
doubt  as  to  who  this  "  one  new  man  '*  is,  it  would  be  removed  by  the 
further  use  of  the  figure  in  the  epistle,  where,  as  in  (ial.  3^,  we  "  put 
on  "  the  new  man,  grow  up  into  him  till  the  whole  body,  growing  by 
that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  maketh  increase  in  love  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ,  the  collective  Christ, 
the  living  body  which  is  the  earthly  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  there  may  be  doubt  whether  in  Ephesians  Paul  is  not  using  a 
new  figure,  not  thought  of  in  Galatians.  There  can  be  no  such  doubt 
in  Rom.  4*"*^  where  the  same  argument  is  made  from  the  same  text  to 
the  same  conclusion,  and  although  stress  is  no  longer  laid  on  the  rather 
fanciful  appeal  to  the  use  of  a-n-tpfm  and  not  (nripyjaray  the  thought 
is  not  abandoned,  but  the  conclusion  is  precisely  as  in  (ialatians : 
"  To  the  end  that  the  promise  may  be  sure  to  a/l  the  seed,  not  to 
that  only  which  is  of  the  law  (the  airipyua  tov  vopxyv),  but  to  that  also 
which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  (the  a-n-tpfm  rrj^  7rt<rTca>s),  who  is 
the  father  of  us  a//  (Jews  and  Gentiles),  as  it  is  written,  a  father 
of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee." 

*The  Scripture  saith  not  a-iripfmra  as  of  many  seeds,  a  inrippjx  tov 
vofAOv,  i^.  oi  'lov&iioc,  and  a  airippxi  7^9  7rtoTC(i>9,  i.f.  oi  ^AAi;vcs,  but  it 
saith  (nrippjoL  as  of  one,  i.e,  Christ,  who  maketh  of  the  twain  in  himself 
one  new  man.  If  then  ye  are  members  of  Christ  ye  are  the  Knrippxx. 
^kpfioapi,  heirs  according  to  promise.'  This  is  the  argument  both  in 
Romans  and  Ephesians,  and  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  thought  is 
the  same  in  Galatians.     Those  commentators,  therefore,  who  with 
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Lightfoot,  Meyer,  et  al.y  make  the  contrast  between  <nr€pfm  and  a 
possible  T€Kva  or  other  distributive  are  wrong.  Paul  says  what  he 
means.  The  contrast  is  between  airtpyjxy  "  as  of  one,"  the  collective 
Koivo?  dvOpuyjToq,  "which  is  Christ;"  and  (nrcp/uuiTa,  "as  of  many," 
which  would  be  a  airipfia.  'lov&itbv,  t6  Kara  rov  vofiov,  and  a  airipiia 
*EAAi;viKov,  TO  Kara  t^v  mariv,  a  airippa  rtov  ^vktav  and  a  airippjn 
i\€v$€p(i»v  IC.T.A.,  which  is  not  Christ ;  "  for  Christ  is  not  divided." 
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The  Habiri  in  the  El  Amarna  Tablets. 

DR.   GEORGE  A.   REISNER. 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 

THREE  difTerent  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  name 
Habiri^  which  is  used  in  the  El  Amarna  tablets  to  designate 
certain  bands  of  fighting  men.  The  explanation  of  Sayce  that  the 
^abiri  means  '  the  confederates '  has  been  universally  rejected  be- 
cause the  determinative  for  country  occurs  after  the  word.  Lehmann 
and  Zimmem  have  suggested  that  the  Habiri  are  the  Ibrim^  or  He- 
brews. The  change  of  S  to  H  in  a  foreign  word  written  in  cuneiform 
is  certainly  admissible,  but  that  of  /  to  a,  although  not  impossible  in 
these  tablets,  is  not  plausible.  The  suggestion  of  HaMvy  that  the 
IJabiri  are  Cassites  appears  to  me  the  best  that  has  been  offered,  and 
it  seems  profitable  to  put  together  all  that  may  now  be  said  in  favor 
of  this  view. 

Hal^vy  bases  his  view  on  the  apparent  identity  of  the  name  IJabiri 
of  the  El  Amarna  tablets  with  the  gentilic  Habiraia  in  IV.  R.  34, 
No.  2.  In  IV.  R.,  the  Habirian  PJarbi-Shi^u  is  evidently  a  Cassite. 
Hal^vy  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Cassite  king  was  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  El  Amarna  letters.  Scheil  cites 
in  support  of  Hal^vy's  view  {Recueil  des  travaux,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  32) 
a  Kudurru  stone  of  the  Semitic  Cassite  period,  containing  the  names 
of  several  Cassites,  one  of  whom  at  least  is  called  Ha-bir-a-a, 

The  Habiraia  are  then  either  a  tribe  of  Cassites,  or  they  come  from 
a  Cassite  town  or  district.  That  the  PJabiri  and  the  Habiraia  may  be 
the  same,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  addition  to  Hal^vy  and  Scheil, 
Delitzsch  {Assyrisches  Handworterbuchy  p.  268)  has  also  pronounced 
in  favor  of  this  view.  The  question  remains  :  Are  there  indications 
in  the  El  Amarna  letters  that  the  Habiri  are  Cassites  ? 

The  picture  given  us  of  the  Habiri  is  that  of  bands  of  roving  plun- 
derers or  mercenaries,  i .  They  are  associated  continually  with  the 
SutUy  the  Bedouin  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions.  Cf.  No.  144  (B.  96), 
Letter  of  Namyawaza  to  the  king,  line  24  :  "  Behold  I,  together  with 
my  troops  and  my  chariots,  and  together  with  my  brothers,  and 
together  with  my  IJabiri  {Amei  pL  SA-GAS  //.),  and  together  with 
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» 

my  Suti  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  troops  wherever  the  king  my  lord 
may  command."  2.  The  ideogram  used  to  designate  the  Habiri, 
SA-GAS  (or  GAS),  which  is  apparently  the  usual  designation  of  the 
people  who  are  called  IJabiri  by  Abd-biba,  denotes  in  Assyrian 
habbdtu  (cf.  Brtinnow,  Classified  List,  No.  3123),  'robber,  plun- 
derer.' SA-GAS  actually  occurs  with  the  phonetic  complement  ////;/, 
i.e.  hab'ba-tum  in  No.  204,  1.  26 ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  habatt 
occurs  alongside  of  SA-GAS  in  216,  1.  74:  "Save  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Amel  pL  SA-GA-AS  Amel  pi,  ha-ba-ti  u  Amel  pi.  su- 
ti-i''  The  ideogram  SA-GAS,  while  it  might  actually  be  used  to 
designate  'robber'  was  ordinarily  held  to  refer  to  something  else 
(/>.  Habiri).  3.  We  also  find  the  Habiri  serving  different  princes. 
Most  commonly  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  service  of  Abd-asirta  and 
his  son,  but  we  also  find  them  serving  other  princes,  for  example, 
Namyawaza  (see  above).  And  even  Rip-Addi  says  (No.  74,  B.  57) : 
"As  to  your  message  that  IJaia  be  brought  to  Simyra,  I  gave  13 
shekels  of  silver  and  a  garment  as  a  present  to  the  Habiri  (sing.) 
when  he  brought  the  letter  to  Simyra." 

The  picture  corresponds  very  well  with  the  picture  given  by 
Delitzsch  {Sprache  der  Kossder,  p.  11)  of  the  Cassites :  "  Wie  die 
Sutaer  von  den  Assyrern  mit  Recht  als  '  Wiistenstamme '  bezeichnet 
werden,  so  waren  ja  auch  die  Kossaer  unstat  herumziehende,  auf 
Beute  ausgehende  Wanderhorden,  wie  es  denn  beachtenswerth  ist, 
dass  Sanherib  in  den  oben  mitgetheilten  Abschnitt  seiner  Annalen 
von  den  Kossaern  nicht  allein  als  in  festen  Stadten,  sondern  auch  als 
in  Ze/Ufi  wohnend  redet." 

The  men  who  are  represented  as  using  the  bands  of  PJabiri  and 
Suti  more  than  any  others  are  Abd-asirta  and  his  son,  Aziru.  Now 
Abd-asirta  is  accused  of  being  in  league  with  the  king  of  Kassi  (the 
Kassi  which  is  between  Assyria  and  Elam),  and  servant  of  the  kings 
of  Mitanni  and  Hatti : 

No.  87  (B.  61).  "When  you  ascended  the  throne  of  your  father's  house,  Abd- 
asirta's  sons  attached  themselves  to  the  country  of  Kas  [Sayce],  and  they  took 
the  land  of  the  king  for  themselves.  Servants  of  the  king  of  Mi-ta-na  are  they 
and  of  the  king  of  Ka-Si  and  of  the  king  of  Hatti." 

No.  56  (B.  74).  "  Abd-aSirta  is  a  dog,  and  he  is  trying  to  seize  all  the  cities  of 
the  king  the  Sun  ...  for  the  king  of  fftat  Mi-ta-na  and  the  king  of  mat 
Ka-a§-si;  while  he  is  seeking  to  take  the  land  of  the  king  for  himself;  and 
now  he  has  collected  all  the  amel  pi.  GAS  against  aiu  Sigata,"  etc. 

No.  205  (L.  50).  "  My  youngest  brother  is  in  rebellion  against  me  and  has 
occupied  the  city  Mu- .  .  .  Aa-zif  and  has  made  an  alliance  with  the  ame/  SA- 
GAS Jktf  and  now  behold  they  are  hostile  to  me." 
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No.  55  (L.  12).  "And  now  behold  Abd-asirta  has  appropriated  to  himself  Sigata 
and  has  said  to  the  people  of  Ammia :  *  Kill  your  lord  and  be  as  we  are  and 
have  rest';  and  they  have  done  according  to  his  word  and  have  become  like 
aniel  pi.  GAS." 

No.  57  (L.  15).  "And  all  the  amei  governors  are  seeking  this  deed  against 
Abd-aSirta  when  he  sent  to  the  people  of  Ammia  (saying)  *  Kill  your  lord  and 
unite  with  the  amei  pi,  GAS.*  Thus  all  the  governors  arc  saying  *  Thus  he 
will  do  unto  us  and  all  the  lands  will  unite  with  the  ante!  pi,  GAS.' 


I »» 


From  these  notices  we  see  that  the  Cassites  were  well  known 
throughout  Palestine  as  might  be  expected  from  their  important 
position  in  Babylonia.  It  appears  further  that  the  Habiri  were 
regarded  as  the  natural  agents  of  the  kings  ruling  in  the  North ; 
and  this  would  favor  the  view  that  they  were  mere  mercenaries 
whose  home  was  in  the  North  or  Northeast.  It  is,  moreover,  impos- 
sible to  view  them  either  as  settled  in  Palestine  or  as  a  horde  of 
colonists  seeking  lands  on  which  to  settle.  All  their  hostility  is 
simply  in  support  of  the  revolt  of  native  princes  begun  by  Abd-asirta 
on  the  death  of  the  father  of  Amenophis  IV. 

To  sum  up,  the  part  the  IJabiri  play  in  Canaan  is  that  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  and  not  that  of  an  invading  horde  or  of  a  confederacy 
of  tribes  ;  the  Cassites  are  a  widespread,  influential  race  at  this  time  ; 
the  character  of  the  IJabiri  agrees  exactly  so  far  as  we  can  discern 
with  that  of  the  Cassites.  Therefore  the  identification  of  the  Habiri 
with  the  ^abiraia  becomes  extremely  probable ;  and  in  that  case, 
the  IJabiri  are  not  Semites  but  Cassites. 
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The  Chronological  Position  of  Joel  among 

the  Prophets. 

PROF.   HENRY  T.    FOWLER. 

GALBSBURGy  ILL. 

IN  examining  the  question  of  the  date  of  Joel,  one  is  not  forced 
to  reckon  with  any  generally  accepted  ancient  tradition.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  Pocock  was  nonplussed  by  the  variety  of  conjec- 
tures and,  after  enumerating  dates  from  the  time  of  David  to  that 
of  Josiah  and  the  drought  mentioned  in  Jer.  14,  he  concludes  that 
"  the  matter  is  no  way  certain,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  Joel  was  one  whom  God  thought  and  made  fit  to  be  employed 
in  his  message  to  his  people."  To-day  if  one  should  merely  enumer- 
ate authorities  and  dates,  it  might  seem  that  the  hopeless  variety 
of  conjecture  had  been  multiplied,  while  the  limit  of  possible  date 
has  been  extended  down  more  than  two  centuries  after  Josiah.  The 
discussion  for  the  past  fifty  years,  however,  shows  certain  general 
lines  along  which  there  is  a  measure  of  unity. 

After  Credner  had  published  in  1831  his  argument  to  prove  that 
the  conditions  of  the  book  were  satisfied  by  fixing  the  date  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Joash,  his  view  was  adopted  by  Ewald, 
Delitzsch,  and  others,  and  was  hardly  questioned  until  about  twenty 
years  ago.  But  in  1879,  when  Merx  in  his  commentary  on  Joel 
advocated  a  post-exilic  date,  he  was  able  to  summon  an  imposing 
array  of  opponents  to  Credner's  view,  including  Vatke,  Duhm,  and 
Oort.  After  the  publication  of  Merx's  commentary  the  post-exilic 
date  came  to  be  generally  accepted  among  critical  scholars  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  Germany.  A  careful  paper,  however,  was  presented 
before  this  Society  in  1888,  in  which  it  was  strongly  maintained  that 
"  the  historical  situation  in  Joel "  was  "  that  of  the  invasion  of  Hazael, 
seen  from  a  strictly  contemporary  point  of  view,"  and  in  1892  Kirk- 
patrick  advocated  Credner's  view;  but  the  discussion  keeps  itself 
narrowed  to  the  alternatives,  pre-Assyrian  or  post-exilic. 
The  main  data  for  the  argument  are  as  follows :  — 
I.  Relations  with  outside  nations  indicated.  While  Joel  threatens 
Tyre,  Zidon,  Philistia,  Egypt,  and  Edom,  he  seems  to  be  absolutely 
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silent  as  to  the  Syrians,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldeans.  This  omission 
is  generally  relied  upK)n  by  those  who  favor  the  early  date.  While  it 
seems  to  rule  out  any  date  from  800  to  536  B.C.;  in  itself  it  does  not 
weigh  in  deciding  between  the  two  great  alternatives. 

The  fact  that  Edom  and  Philistia  appear  in  Joel  as  free  is  thought 
to  furnish  a  fairly  definite  terminus  a  quo,  as  it  would  seem  that  the 
prophecy  must  have  been  later  than  the  successful  revolt  of  Edom 
in  the  time  of  Joram,  and  might  follow  the  successful  attack  of  the 
Philistines  upon  Judah,  recorded  in  2  Chr.  21**.  The  victory  of 
Joash's  immediate  successor,  Amaziah,  over  the  Edomites  seems  to 
determine  the  date  still  further,  limiting  it  to  the  fifty  years  between 
Joram  and  Amaziah.  This  argument,  too,  has  no  weight  in  deter- 
mining between  the  early  and  post-exilic  dates.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  is  that  we  find  a  possible  occasion  for  Joel's  allusions  to  Edom 
and  Philistia  in  the  ninth  century,  and  that  somewhat  similar  charges 
are  made  by  Amos  in  the  next  century.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
references  are  little  if  at  all  less  intelligible  in  the  post-exilic  period, 
when  the  surrounding  peoples  were  hostile.* 

No  account  satisfactorily  explaining  the  terms  in  which  Joel  refers 
to  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  ninth  century.* 

There  are  some  decided  difficulties  for  the  advocates  of  the  early 
date  in  the  absence  of  allusion  to  northern  Israel ;  the  reference  to 
the  children  of  Javan ;  and  the  picture  of  the  assembly  of  all  the 
nations,  which  appears  elsewhere  only  at  a  late  date.  The  allusion 
to  the  Northerner  in  2®  seems  to  furnish  little  more  difficulty  with 
one  supposition  as  to  date  than  with  another.  Passing  over  such  diffi- 
culties, which  are  perhaps  not  insurmountable,  the  cautious  student 
must  admit  that  so  far  as  Joel's  statements  reveal  the  relations  of 
Israel  with  the  outside  nations,  they  find  in  some  points  a  fairly 
satisfectory  historical  situation  in  the  ninth  century.  He  must  admit 
further  that  the  records  of  the  post-exiHc  period  furnish  no  definite, 
historical  events  to  which  Joel's  allusions  can  be  referred.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  recognize  that  the  allusions  are  in  a  general  way 
in  accord  with  the  conditions  of  the  post-exilic  period,  so  far  as  we 
know  it.  In  a  word,  the  allusions  to  the  nations  outside  of  Judah 
fail  to  furnish  an  absolute  criterion. 

2.  Social  and  political  condition  of  the  nation.  The  fact  that  Joel 
does  not  allude  to  king  or  princes,  although  he  enumerates  various 
classes  of  the  people,  —  farmers,  elders,  priests,  etc.,  —  led  to  the 
ingenious  suggestion  that  he  belonged  to  the  first  period  of  Joash's 

1  Nch.  4I.  2  This  is  admitted  by  Kirkpatrick. 
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reign,  when  the  monarchy  was  held  in  tutelage  by  the  priesthood. 
Yet  the  silence  accords  equally  well  with  the  known  facts  of  the  post- 
exilic  period,  and  the  mention  of  elders  favors  a  date  long  after  Joash. 
They  are  named,  it  is  urged,  in  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  later 
Isaiah,  while  the  admittedly  oldest  prophets  make  no  allusion  to 
them. 

Joel  pictures  the  Hebrews  scattered  among  the  nations,  speaks  of 
restoring  the  captivity  of  Judah,  and  alludes  to  a  time  when  Jerusa- 
lem has  been  profaned  by  the  presence  of  strangers.  One  advocate ' 
of  the  early  date  freely  admits  that  it  is  more  natural  to  refer  these 
allusions  to  the  events  of  the  later  history  than  to  any  raid  of  the 
earlier  history  with  its  possible  scattering  in  captivity.  The  social 
and  political  condition  indicated  by  Joel  seems  to  furnish  no  more 
absolute  criteria  than  the  allusions  to  the  outside  nations. 

3.  Moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  nation.  Joel  furnishes  us 
with  definite  data  for  determining  the  religious,  and  to  some  extent 
the  moral,  condition  of  the  nation.  There  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  striking  condition  of  affairs  existing.  It  is  only 
when  we  attempt  to  determine  the  date  indicated  by  the  condition 
that  there  is  room  for  discussion.  A  cursory  reading  of  the  book 
shows  the  prominent  position  of  the  priests,  the  importance  of  the 
regular  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  the  central  significance  of  the 
temple.  The  advocates  of  the  early  date  account  for  this  condition 
by  attributing  the  book  to  the  regency  of  Jehoiada.  Perhaps  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  priests,  temple,  and  offerings  did  not  hold 
such  a  commanding  position  for  a  few  brief  years.  Yet  this  can 
hardly  be  called  more  than  a  reasonable  conjecture.  We  know  that 
such  a  condition  did  exist  in  the  post-exilic  period. 

When  one  compares  Joel  with  the  prophets  known  to  be  early,  the 
fact  that  he  does  not  denounce  moral  wrong  is  most  striking.  Appar- 
ently the  great  sins  against  which  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah 
inveighed  did  not  exist  in  the  days  of  Joel.  They  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  priests  and  to  speak  slightingly  of  ritual  service.*  The 
conflict  between  true  and  false  worship  is  prominent  in  the  prophets 
from  Amos  to  Jeremiah.  Can  it  be  that  under  the  sway  of  Jehoiada 
and  his  priesthood  there  was  no  idolatry  in  the  land  ?  Athaliah  the 
daughter  of  Ahab  had  just  been  removed  from  the  throne ;  before  her 
Ahaziah  had  reigned  a  year,  and,  according  to  the  narrative  in  Kings, 
had  walked  in  the  way  of  the  house  of  Ahab.'^     His  reign  had  been 

'  Reuss,  quoted  by  G.  B.  Gray  in  The  Expositor  viii. 

*  Hos.  68*  Mi.  3^  Am.  5«-»  Is.  i"*^^.  *  2  Kings  %^. 
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preceded  by  the  eight  years  of  Jehoram,  who  walked  in  the  way  of  the 
luDgs  of  Israel  as  did  the  house  of  Ahab ;  for  he  had  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  to  wife.*  It  is  recorded,  it  is  true,  that  the  people  had 
destroyed  the  house  of  Baal  and  slain  his  priest/  but  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  insidious  Baal  worship  could  have  been  so  com- 
pletely wiped  out  that  Joel  would  not  have  found  in  it  a  cause  for  the 
threatened  destruction.  Even  in  the  days  of  Joash  and  Jehoiada  the 
priests  appear  in  rather  an  unfavorable  light.* 

This  brief  statement  of  facts  as  to  the  social,  political,  and  religious 
conditions  reflected  by  the  Book  of  Joel  has  made  it  clear  that  while 
many  fects  fit  remarkably  into  the  reign  of  Joash,  there  are  allusions 
to  outside  nations  which  are  hard  to  understand  at  that  date,  there 
are  social  and  political  conditions  of  Judah  which  seem  more  in 
accord  with  the  post-exilic  period,  and  there  is  a  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  nation  which  hardly  seems  possible  at  the  time  of 
Joash.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  the  facts  seem  absolutely  inex- 
plicable on  the  supposition  of  a  post-exilic  date. 

4.  Language,  style,  and  parallel  passages.  Holzinger  gave  a  very 
elaborate  presentation  of  the  linguistic  argument  in  the  ZA  TW.  for 
1889,  and  concluded  that  "the  book  plainly  belongs  to  the  latest 
period  of  Old  Testament  literature."  It  has  been  suggested  by  an 
advocate  *  of  the  late  date  that  the  facts  which  he  gathered  hardly 
warrant  such  a  strong  statement  as  this ;  yet  his  investigation  is  the 
most  thorough  which  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

The  purity  of  the  style  has  been  urged  as  an  evidence  of  antiquity ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  force  in  the  reply  that  it  is  cultivated  and  pol- 
ished rather  than  powerful  and  original. 

An  interesting  and  careful  discussion  of  passages  in  Joel  parallel 
with  those  in  other  prophets  appeared  in  the  Expositor  for  1893.*" 
The  conclusion  reached  was  that  Joel  shows  dependence  upon  the 
early  prophets,  rather  than  the  early  prophets  upon  Joel.  These 
recent  discussions  as  to  language  and  parallel  passages  are  hardly 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  determine  the  date  of  the  book,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  conclusion  reached  from  different*  stand- 
points. 

5.  The  ideas  of  Joel  compared  with  those  of  other  prophets.  We 
have  already  trespassed  upon  the  ground  which  we  are  now  to  tread. 

•  2  Kings  8".  •  2  Kings  I2*''-. 

^  2  Kings  11".  '  G.  B.  Gray,  in  The  Expositor  viii. 

^^  G.  B.  Gray.    "  Parallel  Passages  in  Joel,  and  their  Bearing  on  the  Date." 
The  Expositor  viii.  208  ff. 
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It  was  impossible  to  consider  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  nation  without  touching  upon  Joel's  own  moral  and  religious 
ideals.  We  are  now  to  look  at  these  more  closely,  with  a  view  to 
discovering  indications  of  JoePs  chronological  position  among  the 
prophets. 

Not  only  does  the  Book  of  Joel  reveal  the  fact  that  priests,  temple, 
and  ritual  worship  hold  a  supreme  place ;  it  also  shows  that  Joel 
himself  is  in  the  closest  sympathy  with  all  of  these.  He  finds 
nothing  to  condemn  in  the  priests  and  existing  ritual.  To  Joel  the 
cessation  of  the  ritual  was  equal  to  a  break  between  the  land  and 
Yahweh,  a  view  which  is  very  unlike  all  the  prophets  down  to  Jere- 
miah." It  is  only  when  we  come  to  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah 
that  we  find  other  prophets  attributing  such  importance  to  the 
temple.  All  this  is  perfectly  natural  on  the  supposition  of  the  late 
date  ;  but  if  Joel  was  early,  we  must  suppose  that  in  the  ninth  century 
the  priestly  and  prophetic  religion  were  at  one,  and  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  which  was  so  conspicuottt  from  the  time  of 
Amos  and  Micah  to  that  of  Jeremiah  arose  in  the  years  between 
Joash  in  the  ninth  century  and  Amos  and  Micah  in  the  eighth. 

We  have  noticed  the  fact  that  Joel  does  not  charge  priests  or  people 
with  sins.  Some  color  may  be  given  to  the  claim  for  the  early  date, 
by  assuming  that  this  would  be  characteristic  of  the  time  before  the 
great  prophetic  insistence  upon  justice  and  mercy  rather  than  sacri- 
fice. That  seems  to  have  been  a  new  idea  in  the  time  of  Amos,  and 
it  might  be  that  Joel  wrote  before  such  a  conception  had  arisen.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  Joel  does  not  attack  unrighteous  con- 
duct toward  one's  fellow-men  would  be  very  natural  in  the  post-exilic 
period. 

In  Joel's  picture  of  the  ideal  fiiture  there  are  elements  common  to 
nearly  all  the  prophets,  but  there  is  at  least  one  conception  which,  if 
Joel  is  early,  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  prophetic  teaching 
for  two  hundred  years.  It  then  appears  again  in  part  in  Zephaniah, 
but  in  its  fulness  only  in  Ezekiel  and  Zech.  14.  It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  Joel  originated  in  the  ninth  century  the  ideal  picture  of 
the  gathering  of  the  nations  against  Judah,  there  to  be  judged  by 
Yahweh,  and  that  this  dropped  utterly  out  of  the  prophetic  anticipa- 
tions for  so  long  a  time,  although  successive  prophets  predicted  bitter 
ruin  to  the  enemies  of  Israel.  If  Joel  was  early,  we  should  expect 
them  to  have  adopted  this  picture,  since  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  his  ideas  and  even  his  language. 

"  A.  B.  Davidson,  Expositor,  1888. 
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The  Book  of  Joel  has  been  termed  '*  a  monograph  on  the  day  of 
Yahweh."  Let  us  look  at  it  as  such,  and  try  to  trace  the  thought. 
At  the  outset  the  writer  is  confident,  from  the  terrible  scourge  which 
has  devastated  the  country,  that  the  day  of  Yahweh  is  at  hand.  Here 
it  is  evidently  a  day  of  terror  to  Zion.  Later  the  idea  that  the  day 
was  upon  them  is  seen  to  be  a  mistake,  and  the  assurance  is  given 
that  that  day  will  not  come  without  full  warning,  and  then  it  will  not 
result  in  the  utter  destruction  of  Yahweh's  people,  but  there  will  be 
a  remnant.  This  is  followed  by  another  aspect  of  the  day  as  a  day 
of  judgment  upon  the  nations  which  have  injured  Israel,  to  come  at 
the  time  of  her  restoration. 

Evidently  the  idea  of  the  day  of  Yahweh  in  Joel  is  a  complex  one, 
involving  elements  which  seem  almost  contradictory,  or  else  there  is 
a  progress  of  thought  in  the  book  from  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  day 
of  Yahweh  as  a  day  of  judgment  upon  Zion  to  the  true  idea  as  a  time 
of  judgment  upon  her  enemies. 

The  effort  to  comprehend  just  what  Joel  meant  by  the  day  of 
Yahweh,  when  he  pictured  it  at  one  time  as  a  day  of  destruction 
upon  Zion,  and  at  another  as  one  of  destruction  upon  her  enemies, 
led  me  to  try  to  trace  out  the  course  of  this  prophetic  figure,  study- 
ing the  prophecies  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological  order.  The 
study  included  not  only  the  passages  where  the  exact  phrase  *  day  of 
Yahweh  *  occurs,  but  also  those  in  which  *  the  day,'  *  that  day,*  *  the 
time,*  *  that  time,*  seem  to  refer  to  some  occasion  of  especial  divine 
manifestation  which  is  evidentlv  the  same  as  the  occasion  termed  the 
*  day  of  Yahweh.' 

It  is  impossible,  as  Cheyne  says,  to  unite  in  a  single  picture  all 
the  various  features  of  this  day  as  given  in  the  different  prophecies ; 
but  it  is  possible  to  enumerate  the  chief  features  of  the  picture, 
and  in  a  measure  to  trace  their  history,  as  the  different  prophets 
emphasize  one  feature  or  another  at  this  or  that  particular  juncture. 
Our  final  view  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase  will  depend 
upon  the  date  we  assign  to  Joel.  If  he  is  the  earliest  of  the  prophets, 
we  must  say  that,  so  far  as  the  extant  writings  show,  Joel  is  the  first 
to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  the  day  of  Yahweh,  and  this  will  lead 
us  to  adopt  the  "  current  idea  that  the  day  of  Yahweh  is  primarily  a 
day  of  judgment  or  assize  day."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Joel  proves 
to  be  of  late  date,  we  first  find  the  idea  in  the  Book  of  Amos,  and 
infer  that  the  original  meaning  was  that  of  the  popular  conception 
which  Amos  combats,  the  day  of  Yahweh's  especial  manifestation  for 
the  benefit  of  his  people.     All  his  people  by  right  of  birth  apparently 
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expected  to  share  in  the  benefit.  Amos  saw  that  a  righteous  God 
must  judge  and  could  not  champion  such  a  people.  If  Joel  pre- 
ceded Amos,  then  we  are  not  indebted  to  Amos  for  this  great  truth ; 
he  is  rather  emphasizing  the  view  already  familiar  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Joel,  and  attacking  the  confidence  which  the  last  chapter  of  Joel 
had  fostered. 

When  one  traces  out  thus  the  various  elements  of  the  complex 
picture  in  the  prophetic  writings,  he  finds  that  the  elements  of  Joel's 
representation  of  the  day,  at  first  sight  contradictory,  are  the  common 
property  of  the  prophets.  If  Joel  is  late,  then  we  may  read  his  some- 
what disconnected  presentation  of  the  various  elements  of  the  picture 
in  the  light  of  the  other  prophets  from  whom  he  evidently  drew.  We 
may  fill  in  the  gaps  and  find  a  clear  order  of  thought.  For  centuries 
the  prophets  have  taught  that  Yahweh  would  manifest  himself  in 
judgment ;  there  is  a  terrible  scourge  which  seems  likely  to  destroy 
the  whole  nation.  This  must  be  the  forerunner  of  the  expected  day, 
yet  Israel  may  be  spared  if  she  turns  to  Yahweh.  The  turning  brings 
relief  and  assurance  of  plenty.  Afterward  there  will  be  spiritual 
blessing,  and  there  will  be  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  day ;  yes, 
and  it  has  been  predicted  that  there  will  be  a  remnant,  and  the 
prophets  have  declared,  too,  that  that  day  shall  be  one  of  judgment 
to  the  enemies  of  Judah,  to  be  followed  by  her  establishment.  The 
great  difficulty  which  we  find  in  putting  together  the  parts  of  Joel's 
picture  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  leaves  out  the  recognition  of  Israel's 
sinfulness  and  the  conception  of  the  judgment  on  Israel  as  resulting 
from  sin.  He  gives  us  the  different  aspects  of  the  day  of  Yahweh 
which  are  intelligible  together  only  as  we  fill  in  this  ethical  element 
from  the  other  prophets.  It  seems  impossible  to  harmonize  the  two 
sides  of  the  great  picture  which  are  given  by  Joel  —  judgment  on 
Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  judgment  on  her  enemies  with  the 
blessing  of  a  remnant  of  Israel  on  the  other  —  without  positing  the 
prophetic  ethics. 

If  Joel  lived  before  the  day  when  the  prophets  of  righteousness 
arose,  whence  did  he  get  this  double  picture?  If  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  righteous  and  unrighteous  Hebrews,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  conception  of  a  remnant  saved  from  the 
general  destruction  arose,  or  how  it  came  to  be  imagined  that  the 
day  of  the  God  of  Israel  could  be  one  of  terror  for  his  people.  It  is 
possible  that  the  answer  to  the  latter  difficulty  may  be  found  in  the 
inability  of  the  people  to  pay  the  sacrifices  demanded,  but  apparently 
all  alike  were  suffering  from  that  difficulty,  and  there  would  be  no 
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ground  for  a  remnant  to  hope.  The  conception  of  the  day  as  one 
of  judgment  upon  the  enemies  is  the  natural  one  for  a  people  and 
prophet  who  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  up  a  ritual  which  is  deemed 
the  one  thing  needful. 

If  we  leave  Joel  out  of  the  investigation,  we  find  the  different 
features  of  his  picture  of  the  day  of  Yahweh  appearing  with  the  men 
and  the  circumstances  which  would  be  expected  to  produce  them. 
If  Joel  were  late,  he  had  studied  the  earlier  prophets  with  great 
assiduity.  One  of  his  chief  teachers  had  been  Amos,  who  had 
declared  the  day  of  Yahweh  to  be  one  of  darkness.  A  day  of  dark- 
ness had  indeed  come  to  the  people.  This  must  be  the  day  pre- 
dicted by  Amos  and  enlarged  upon  by  Zephaniah.  The  darkness  is 
changed  to  the  light  of  hope,  and  the  prophet  remembers  that  his 
predecessors  had  given  assurance  that  when  the  day  did  come,  it 
should  have  no  terrors  for  a  part  of  the  people  :  besides,  the  day 
was  to  be  one  of  destruction  to  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  was  to 
usher  in  a  glorious  future  for  Judah.  We  have  still  a  complex, 
almost  an  incongruous  picture  of  that  day  ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  com- 
prehend it  in  part,  if  we  regard  Joel  as  a  very  late  proi)het,  who  put 
together  ideas  from  many  predecessors,  leaving  out  the  one  element 
which  makes  both  sides  of  the  picture  tnie,  namely,  the  ethical 
element. 

We  may  not  feel  able  to  say  with  Cornill,  "  Few  results  of  Old 
Testament  research  are  as  surely  determined  and  as  firmly  estab- 
lished as  that  the  Book  of  Joel  dates  from  the  century  between  Ezra 
and  Alexander  the  (ireat,"  and  vet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  can 
study  Joel  in  the  light  of  the  other  prophets  and  advocate  an  early 
date,  unless  he  is  ready  to  deny  that  progressive  development  of 
Israel's  religion  through  her  prophets  which  has  seemed  to  be  grow- 
ing clearer  through  all  recent  investigations. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  considering  whether  Joel  belongs  to  the 
ninth  century  or  the  post-exilic  period.  Incidentally  some  facts  have 
been  noticed  which  tend  to  locate  the  book  more  definitelv. 

When  Joel  prophesied,  the  temple  was  standing,  so  that  we  must 
put  him  after  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  after  the  completion  of  the 
Second  Temple.  Quite  probably  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  fin- 
ished,** in  which  case  the  date  is  after  444.  Other  considerations 
tend  in  the  same  direction.  Malachi,  who  prophesied  perhaps 
shortly  before  the  mission  of  Ezra  in  458,  or  more  probably  about 
432,  just  before  or  during  Nehemiah's  second  visit,  finds  marked 

»«  Joel  2«. 
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abuses  to  attack :  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood,  intermarriage  with 
foreigners,  and  remissness  of  the  people  in  the  payment  of  sacred 
dues.  These  abuses,  especially  the  second  and  third,  were  very 
actively  attacked  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.^  Even  during  Nehemiah's 
second  visit,  after  the  formal  adoption  of  the  law  and  his  severe 
measures  of  reform,  he  was  obliged  to  deal  with  the  abuses  of  mixed 
marriages,  neglect  to  support  the  priesthood,  and  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion. The  fact  that  such  sins  are  not  even  mentioned  in  Joel  argues 
as  strongly  against  the  time  of  Malachi,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  as  it  does 
against  the  pre-exilic  period.  These  abuses  had  not  grown  up  in  a 
night,  so  that  Joel  is  equally  excluded  from  the  years  immediately 
preceding  Malachi,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  It  may  be  possible  to 
ascribe  his  work  to  the  period  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
the  temple  in  516,  when,  in  the  absence  of  records  to  the  contrary, 
we  may  imagine  that  the  abuses  had  not  become  keenly  felt.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  ritual  atmosphere  of  the  book  seems  to  accord 
better  with  what  we  believe  to  have  been  the  condition  of  affairs 
and  the  national  temper  after  Nehemiah  had  completed  his  reforms. 
Hence  if  it  is  granted  to  be  post-exilic,  the  century  after  Nehemiah 
seems  to  be  the  most  probable  period  to  which  to  ascribe  the  proph- 
ecy of  Joel. 

w  Ez.  92  ioSi«^  Neh.  io»  32ff.  ,34iLab. 
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Biblical  Notes. 
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ANDOVBR,   MASS. 

I.  Ashteroih  Karnaim,     2.   ^^  The  Last  Adam^^ :  alleged  Jewish 

Parallels,     3.   The  Image  of  Moloch. 


1.   Ashteroth  Karnaim,  Gen.  xiv.  5. 

AT  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  about  the  text,  since 
several  recent  scholars  think  that  the  true  reading  is  nintHTSS 
D^3*1p1,  "  in  Ashtaroth  and  Karnaim." '  In  support  of  this  emen- 
dation the  Greek  and  Syriac  versions  are  alleged ;  but  in  both 
cases  erroneously.  The  .Aldine  (15 18)  and  the  Roman  (1587) 
editions  of  the  LXX  have  indeed  'Ao-Tapoi^,  icai  Kapvaii^,  but  manu- 
script support  for  this  reading  is  found  perhaps  only  in  the  small 
group  of  Venice  minuscules  on  which  both  editions  named  are  here 
based.*  The  conjunction  is  not  found  in  any  known  uncial :  ADM 
have  Iv  'AarapiiO  Kapvatv ;  E,  koI  Naiv  or  Kcui^cv.^  The  cursives 
which  here  represent  the  text  of  B  (16,  77,  131,  Cat.  Nic.)  have 
^AaTopwO  Kapvatv,  as  have  also  those  of  recensions  Z  (Lagarde's 
*Lucian*)  and  M  (inedited).  The  same  reading  is  attested  by  all 
the  versions  made  from  the  LXX  which  are  extant  in  this  chapter : 
Coptic  (both  Memphitic  and  Sahidic),  Old  Latin  (August.),  Arme- 
nian, and  Arabic.  To  this  array  is  to  be  added  finally  the  testimony 
of  the  Onomastica  (s.v.  'Ao-Tapw^  KapmetV,  ed.  Lagarde  20961  21339). 
In  this  state  of  the  case,  to  cite  the  Roman  edition  (through  Tisch- 
endorf  or  Van  Ess)  as  "  Septuagint  "  is  a  strange  inadvertence.* 

1  Cautiously  suggested  by  Kuenen,  D^  Melecheth  des  Hemehy  p.  37  =  Abhand- 
lungat,  p.  207  ;  see  also  Stade-Siegfried,  s.v.;   Wellhausen  on  Amos  6^''^. 

*  It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  many  pre-Sixtine  edd.  of  the  Latin 
Bible  had  Astaroth  et  Carnainty  though  all  the  older  manuscripts,  edd.  Comp., 
Reg.,  and  the  earlier  of  Stephanus,  as  well  as  the  Clementine  Vulgate,  are  without 
the  conjunction. 

'  I  follow  the  notation  of  I^garde,  Genesis  Graece. 

*  It  is  worse,  when  Spurrell  actually  says  that  "  LXX,  Codex  Vat.  [which  begins 
in  Gen.  46],  reads  'Aarapitd  Kal  Kapvatv.'^ 
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The  support  of  the  Peshitto  is  no  less  a  broken  reed.  The  Paris 
Polyglott  and  after  it  the  London  Polyglott  have  P^llpl  nnnDSDH, 
but  both  the  codices  (Usher  and  Pococke)  collated  in  the  apparatus 
to  the  London  Polyglott  (vol.  vi.)  have  P*l1p  without  the  conjunc- 
tion ;  this  is  also  the  reading  of  Cod.  Ambrosianus  and  of  the  Urmia 
edition,  and  is  properly  adopted  by  Lee. 

An  objection  of  some  weight  to  the  conjecture  D^^npl  may  fairly 
be  made  upon  grammatical  grounds ;  we  should  expect  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  preposition,  D^npDI  mntTSD  WHBin  HK  Wl  The 
cases  in  which  the  preposition  is  not  thus  repeated  (^^.  Gen.  14'; 
see  in  general,  Konig,  Syntax,  §  319  /)  are  hardly  parallel. 

On  the  other  hand,  Kapvdiv,  i  Mace.  5,  which,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  is  the  D^3Hp  of  our  verse,  had  a  temenos  to  which  the  people 
fled  for  refuge  when  Judas  advanced  against  the  city  (i  Mace.  5**^-; 
Fl.  Jos.  ArtU.  xii.  8,  4,  §  344)  ;  and  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Mace. 
12^  {i(€\6utv  8c  iwl  TO  Kapviov  koI  to  'Arcpyartov  ['Arcpyarciov  var.]), 
the  place  is  described  as  a  sanctuary  of  Atargatis.*  There  is  there- 
fore no  reason  for  departing  from  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Text 
and  all  the  versions,  Ashteroth  Kamaim. 

The  name  D^3*lp  n^lDtTr  has  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
modern  discussions  of  the  nature  of  the  goddess  Astarte.  Many 
scholars  have  thought  that  the  "  two  horns  '*  could  be  nothing  else 
than  the  lunar  crescent,  and  thus  found  in  the  name  a  welcome  con- 
firmation of  the  theory  that  Astarte  —  at  least  among  the  Western 
Semites  —  was  a  Moon-goddess.®  This  interpretation  seemed  to  be 
supported  by  the  representations  of  Syrian  and  Phoenician  goddesses 
with  two  horns  upon  their  heads ;  f.g.  the  Baalat  of  Gebal  (Byblos) 
on  the  stele  of  Jechaumelek,  the  goddess  of  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes, 
etc.  These  figures  are  obviously  modelled  after  Egyptian  types  of 
Isis  or  Hathor,  and  the  horns  (with  the  solar  disk  between  them) 
had  in  their  original  intention  nothing  to  do  with  the  crescent  moon ; 
though  they  may  have  been  so  understood  in  Syria." 

Unexpected  light  is  thrown  upon  the  name  Ashteroth  Kamaim  by 
a  series  of  votive  steles  and  tablets  which  were  unearthed  in  1891, 

*  See  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites^  p.  292  n. 

^  The  reasoning  is  somewhat  illogical;  it  would  be  a  more  natural  inference 
that  the  "  two  horns  "  which  give  this  particular  Astarte  her  name  were  a  dis- 
tinctive attribute  not  shared  by  all  other  Astartes. 

"  See  Stadc,  ZATW,  vi.  323  f.;  E.  Meyer  in  Roscher,  Lex.  652  f.;  cf.  Philo 
Bybl.  fr.  2,  24  {FHG.  ii.  569)  :  17  bk  *AaTdpTri  iiriBijKt  rj  ISlq.  /ce^aXj  /9cur(Xe£at 
irapdarifAOif  Jce^aAi^i'  ravpou. 
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near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Carthage,  and  have  been  published  by 
J.  Toutain  in  the  Melanges  d'archeologie  et  d^histoire  of  the  French 
School  at  Rome  (xii.  1892,  pp.  3-124).  The  inscriptions  are  in 
Latin,  and  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
The  dedications,  in  various  formulas,  are  to  Saturnus  Balcaranensis ; 
e^,  Satumo  Augusto  Balcaranensi  (18),  Saturno  Domino  Balcaranensi 
Augusto  (17),  Deo  Magno  Balcaranensi  (3),  etc.  The  editor,  with 
the  concurrence  of  M.  Philippe  Berger,  rightly  recognizes  in  this 
Saturnus  Balcaranensis  a  Punic  p3*lp  75D.  The  location  of  the 
sanctuary  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name.  The 
summit  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  sanctuary  stood  is  formed  by 
two  very  sharp  peaks,  separated  by  a  deep  gorge.  On  the  top  of  one 
of  these  peaks  were  discovered  the  remains  of  a  temenos,  the  site  of 
an  altar,  and  the  votive  steles  and  tablets  which  have  been  described. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  mountain  is  still  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
Jebel  bu  Qarnain,  "  the  two-peaked  mountain."  The  god  ^^^^"^  753 
therefore  received  his  designation  from  the  mountain,  precisely  as  in 
the  case  of  pD*?  SlTD,  pO^n  SjD,  etc. ;  he  was  the  deity  of  the 
mountain. 

Any  lingering  suspicion  that  the  name  might  mean  "  the  two-homed 
Baal,"  referring  to  some  such  representation  of  the  god  as  is  repro- 
duced by  Perrot  and  Chipiez  {History  of  Art  in  Phoenicia  and 
Cyprus^  i.  74),  is  excluded  by  the  reliefs  upon  numerous  steles  in 
which  Saturnus  is  represented  in  the  usual  Alexandrian  type,  without 
any  trace  of  horns," 

The  name  D^^Hp  D^lDtTr  (read  as  a  sing.,  rejecting  the  hosheth 
vowels,  'Ashtereth  Qamaim)  corresponds  exactly  to  D^^Hp  7^3,  of 
which  it  is  simply  the  feminine  counterpart ;  and  by  far  the  most 
natural  interpretation  is,  "  the  goddess  of  the  two-peaked  mountain," 
or  of  the  twin  mountain.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  Jewish  understanding 
of  the  name ;  the  town,  we  are  told,  lay  between  two  mountains  in  a 
narrow  valley.*  But  a  stronger  support  for  the  interpretation  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  Maccabees '°  the  name  of  the  place  is  simply 
KopmiK ;  such  a  shortening  of  the  name  is  very  natural  if  it  was 
derived  from  a  striking  feature  in  the  situation  of  the  city ;  far  less 
likely  if  it  came  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  representation  of  its 
goddess."  It  is  on  earth,  therefore,  not  in  the  sky,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  "  two  horns  "  of  this  Batanaean  Astarte. 

•  Toutain,  /.  c.  p.  103;  cf.  Plates  i-iv. 

•  Succa,  2  a,  and  Rashi  ad  loc,  1*^  See  also  Amos  6**. 
"  Cf.  1W1  ^a  2  Sam.  13M  and  lixn  Neh.  ii«. 
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2.    ''The  Last  Adam"i   AUeged  Jewish  ParaUels. 

In  I  Cor.  15*^  Paul  contrasts  Adam  with  Christ:  ovrta^  koI  ycypa- 
TTTai  "EycVcro  6  vplaro^  av$p<oiro^  *A3a/bi  ti^  ^XO^  fwaav  *  6  la)(aTOi 
*ABafi  CIS  wevfioL  foxwrotovv  ;  and  in  v.*^,  6  irpdros  avOp<ovo^  Ik  yrj^  xo'i- 
Ko^f  6  BcvTtpo^  dvOputiro^  €$  ovpavov  (cf.  v.*^  iirovpdvLo^) .  Similarly  in 
Rom.  5^*  he  speaks  of  the  transgression  of  Adam,  os  cotik  tvttos  tov 
/AcAAoKTOs  sc.  ASa/tA. 

Modern  commentators  on  these  passages,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, represent  this  comparison  of  the  first  Adam  with  the  last  Adam, 
that  is,  the  Messiah,  as  a  piece  of  Paul's  Jewish  learning.  Fritzsche, 
for  example,  writes :  Videtur  autem  hanc  Messiae  appellationem 
(ultimus,  futurus  Adamus)  non  Paulum  excogitasse,  sed  in  Judae- 
orum  scholis  multum  tum  temporis  frequentatam  in  rem  suam  con- 
vertisse  ^ ;  while  Bloomfield  asserts  that  "  nothing  was  more  common 
with  the  Jews  than  to  use  these  very  expressions  [the  first  Adam,  the 
last  Adam]  of  Adam  and  the  Messiah."  ^ 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  any  kind  that  such  terms  as 
'  the  last,  the  second,  the  coming  Adam '  were  current  among  Jewish 
scholars  in  Paul's  time  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  or  that  they 
have  ever  had  any  general  currency  among  the  Jews.  The  phrase 
JWKnn  D*1K  is,  indeed,  common  in  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim, 
and  the  corresponding  Aramaic  ^KD*1p  UIH  is  found  in  some  of  the 
Targums ;  but  it  does  not,  as  Fritzsche  supposes,  imply  a  contrast 
to  an  Adamus  postremus ;  it  merely  distinguishes  D*1K  as  a  proper 
name,  Adam,  from  the  indefinite  D^IX,  *  a  man,  any  man,  human 
kind.'  An  expression  corresponding  to  Paul's  6  co-xaro?  (^tvrtpfyiy 
fiiWwv)  *A8a/Lt  has  not  been  discovered  anywhere  in  the  voluminous 
literature  of  Jewish  tradition. 

The  passages  adduced  in  the  commentaries  as  evidence  of  the 
*  rabbinical '  p^inXH  D^Xn  are  all  from  Nevir  S/ia/om,  book  ix.' 
Thus,  in  ix.  8  (fol.  166*'  ed.  Venet.  1575)  the  author  is  arguing  that 


1  Comni.  in  Rom.,  i.  318;  cf.  319.  See  also  Meyer  on  Rom.  and  Cor.;  Sanday 
on  Rom.  ("  the  Rabbinical  designation  of  the  Messiah  as  6  dei^repot  or  6  iax^"^^^ 
*A5dM");  Grimm,  Lex.  s.v.  'AJdpi;  ei  ai.  More  cautiously,  Schmiedel  on  Cor. 
i^Hand-Comm.y  ii.  202). 

2  Digest,  vi.  713,  on  i  Cor.  15**^ 

*  The  references  have  been  copied  by  one  from  another  without  verification 
so  often  that  certain  accidental  errors  and  inconsequences  of  citation  have  become 
part  of  the  learned  tradition;  the  commonest  reference,  ix.  9,  is  such  an  error. 
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sacrifice^  because  it  teaches  the  unity  and  the  providence  of  God, 
will    not    be    done   away  in    the    world    to    come ;     D*l^^   "^jSp 

n3  vrap"  n^'^t&a  fnmn  nnKm  [sc,  pnpni  iS^nnn  f it&K-in 
tel  rvpi^rj  HTt  ppTKH  niKrri  naiKD  ^•1^Kn  yst^n  Tann*? 

*  nil  n^ap  nrr  npXtt? :  "  Because  ptTKnn  niK  began  it,  and 
p"inKn  UltKH  m\\  confirm  it  in  perfection,  in  order  to  make  perma- 
nent the  divine  influence  in  the  people.  The  /as/  man  (Adam)  is 
the  Messiah,  as  it  is  said,  *  He  shall  be  higher  than  Moses,' "  etc. 
Then  follows  a  description  of  the  perfections  of  the  Messiah,  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecies.  In  ix.  5  (fol.  150**)*  we  read:  The  heifer 
which  the  Messiah  will  offer  [in  distinction  from  that  which  Moses 
offered  after  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf]  will  be  an  atonement  for  sin 
universally,  to  do  away  transgression  and  put  an  end  to  the  sin  of 
the  human  race,  n-T?l3n  f?  K^H?  nilK  TTT}  j'ltr?K")n  UycO  'ifiSt^ 

D^3t&  pKH  ra  n-K^n  lan-  no:^  Ktsnn  ^^urh  linnKn  m,T 

»\»        ITTT         I"  'T-  "•  •:-:  :••-  'T:         I  's-T  r;' 

131  mrP  DK  WT:  "As  the  first  Adam  was  first  in  sin,  so  the 
Messiah  shall  be  the  last  (jr.  Adam)  to  remove  sin  utterly ;  sinners 
shall  cease  from  the  earth ;  for  all  of  them  shall  know  the  Lord, 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest,"  etc.  Hereupon  follows  a  com- 
parison of  the  merit  (HID])  of  Abraham  and  Moses  with  that  of 
the  Messiah,  who  by  his  greater  merit  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
completely  what  they  did  but  partially. 

In  a  third  passage  (ix.  9.  fol.  170*),  pnilKri  DTKH  seems  to  be, 
not  the  Messiah,  but  the  perfect  man  of  the  Messianic  age,  as  we 
might  say  'the  coming  man.* 

The  resemblance,  especially  of  the  second  passage  quoted,  to 
Paul's  argument  is  indeed  noteworthy,  and  the  parallel  would  be 
still  more  striking  if  it  were  possible  to  produce  the  entire  context  — 
the  first  Adam,  by  whom  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin ;  the  Messiah,  the  opposite  of  the  first  Adam,  who  removes  sin 
and  restores  man's  lost  immortality,  etc. 

But  however  interesting  these  parallels  may  be,  they  are  wholly 
irrelevant  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  commonly  cited ; 
namely,  to  show  that  "  the  last  Adam "  was  used  by  the  Jews  in 
New  Testament  times  as  a  name  for  the  Messiah.  For  the  book 
in  which  they  occur  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
of  our  era.     Its  author.  Rabbi  Abraham  ben  Isaac  Shalom,  a  Spanish 

*  Yaikut  on  Is.  52^^  from  Tanchuma  [Par.  Toledoth,  ed.  Buher,  fol.  70*]. 

*  The  folio  is  falsely  numbered  161;  numerous  other  typographical  errors  in 
the  pagination  occur  in  this  first  edition. 
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(Catalan)  Jew,  is  one  of  the  epigoni  of  the  philosophical  school  of 
R.  Moses  ben  Maimun  and  R.  Levi  ben  Gerson.  The  work  itself 
deals  with  a  wide  range  of  questions,  theological  and  philosophical, 
physical  and  metaphysical;  Aristotle  and  the  Cabala  and  Christian 
controversy  jostle  one  another  in  it.  In  the  very  passage  in  which 
we  have  found  the  most  significant  coincidences  with  Paul's  teaching, 
the  author  pauses  to  refute  the  error  of  the  Christians  that  the  sin 
of  Adam  involved  all  the  men  of  the  race,  and  that  its  penalty  falls 
upon  them  all.  In  a  word,  the  book  is  not  only  separated  from  New 
Testament  times  by  fourteen  centuries,  in  which  Jewish  thought  had 
been  not  less  active  than  Christian,  but  does  not  pretend  to  represent 
Jewish  tradition. 

Besides  Neve  Shalom^  reference  is  sometimes  made  to  R.  Abraham 
Seba*s  (5DD)  ''Tseror  Hamor''  (mttH  init),  a  cabalistic  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch,  written  about  1500.  This  work  1  have 
not  seen,  but  from  Rhenferd's  quotation  it  appears  that  in  the  course 
of  a  running  analogy  between  the  building  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
creation,  Aaron  in  his  priestly  robes  is  compared  as  *inK  D*1X  to 
Adam  in  his  coat  of  skins.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  cabalistic 
speculations  about  the  pS*1)?  D1K,  or  the  upper  and  lower  Adams, 
or  the  three  Adams  respectively  '  created,'  *  formed,'  and  *  made,' 
have  no  relevance  to  the  matter  before  us. 

The  history  of  the  quotations  from  Nei^e  Shalom  and  the  use  made 
of  them  is  instructive.  They  were  first  brought  to  light,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain,  by  Rhenferd  (d.  1712)  "  in  his  Obsen^ationes  III.  ad 
I  Cor.  XV.  45-47y  published  by  Meuschen,  Novum  Test,  ex  Talmude 
iiiustratumy  1736,  p.  1048  f.  Rhenferd  says  that  ptTK^in  D^X  is 
frequent,  "  an  vero  Secundus  Homo  philologis  nostris  aeque  ex  magis- 
trorum  scriptis  notus  sit,  equidem  haud  scio."  Having  thus  plainly 
said  that  he  knew  no  parallel  in  ancient  Jewish  writings,  —  a  testi- 
mony which  comes  with  great  weight  from  a  man  whose  rabbinical 
erudition  has  not  often  been  surpassed  among  Christians,  —  he 
adduces  the  passages  from  Neve  Shalom  and  Tseror  Hamor,  as 
showing  that  such  a  conception  was  not  altogether  foreign  to  Jewish 
modes  of  thought. 

Schoettgen  quotes  Neve  Shalom  at  second  hand  from  Edzard  on 
Berachoth  i.  p.  176,  "  Quemadmodum  Adam  primus  fuit  ^HK  unus 
in   peccato ;    sic   Messias  erit   JI'lPfKn   postremus,  ad   auferendum 

•  Neither  Buxtorf  in  his  Lexicon  nor  Lightfoot  in  his  llorae  is  acquainted  with 
♦hem. 
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peccata  penitus."^  From  Schoettgen  and  Rhenferd  the  passages 
have  been  handed  on  from  one  generation  of  New  Testament 
scholars  to  another,  until  the  "rabbinical  doctrine  of  the  second 
Adam  "  has  become  an  accepted  article  of  learned  tradition,  —  I  was 
going  to  say  of  Christian  faith.  No  one  seems  to  have  thought  of 
inquiring  when  Nate  Shalom  was  written  or  what  manner  of  book 
it  might  be.* 


3.   The  Image  of  Moloch. 

The  current  descriptions  of  this  idol  come  through  Nicolaus  a 
Lyra  (on  Lev.  i8^'  2  Ki.  16*  23^^)  and  the  older  Protestant  com- 
Hientators  (Fagius  on  Lev.  18-*,  Drusius  on  Acts  7**,  etc.^)  from 
the  mediaeval  Jewish  commentaries  (Rashi  on  Jer.  y",  Kimchi  on 
2  Ki.  23*®).  These  in  turn  repeat  a  Midrash  which  is  preserved 
in  two  slightly  different  forms.  The  first  is  found  in  the  Yalkut 
on  Jer.  7'\  where  it  is  quoted  from  the  Midrash  Yelamedenu. 
The  Aruch  s.v.  K^3  (see  also  s.v.  ^p3p)  gives  the  more  exact  refer- 
ence, Yelamedenu,  Par.  Kodashim,  end.  The  Yelamedenu  seems  to 
be  lost ;  but  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  collated  by  S.  Buber  for  his 
edition  of  the  Midrash  Tanchuma  the  passage  quoted  in  the  Yalkut 
is  found  in  an  addition  to  the  Par.  Ethchanan  (see  Tanchuma,  ed. 
Buber,  Debarim  fol.  8';  Kohut,  Aruch  Compictum,  s.v.  hp'^p). 
Comparison  of  the  text  in  the  Yalkut,  the  Aruch  (so  far  as  it  is 
quoted  there),  and  the  Tanchuma  manuscript  shows  numerous  varia- 
tions ;  but  none  which  materially  affect  the  sense. 

Unlike  the  other  heathen  gods,  Moloch  had  his  place  of  worship 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  His  idol  stood  in  the  innermost  of 
seven  chambers  or  cells,  separated  by  grated  doors  (p7p3p,  I^w 
Greek  KayKtKKoi)  .^  The  worshipper  who  offered  a  bird  was  admitted 
to  the  first  or  outer  cell ;  he  who  offered  a  goat,''  to  the  second  ;  a 

^  Of  course  Schoettgen,  like  Edzard  and  Rhenferd,  was  under  no  illusion  as 
to  the  age  and  value  of  this  parallel. 

•  Fritzsche  gives  a  reference  to  Bartolocci,  but  evidently  gave  no  heed  to  what 
he  might  have  learned  from  Bartolocci. 

^  See  also  Beyer,  Addit.  to  Selden,  De  Dis  Syris^  c.  vi.  i. 

'  In  Echa  rab.  the  word  still  has  its  original  meaning,  '  gratings,  grated 
doors';  in  Yelamedenu  it  is  used  of  the  room  within  these  barriers;  cf.  the  Eng. 
*  chancel.' 

'Tanchuma  H?;  in  the  Yalkut  |K2C,  which  cannot  be  right  before  the  follow- 
ing  rW. 
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sheep,  to  the  third ;  a  calf,  to  the  fourth ;  a  young  steer,  to  the  fifth ; 
a  bull,  to  the  sixth ;  and  he  who  brought  his  son  as  an  offering  alone 
might  enter  into  the  seventh,  the  presence  chamber  of  the  deity. 
The  idol  itself  had  the  head  of  a  calf  upon  a  human  body ;  its  arms 
were  extended,  with  the  hands  open  like  those  of  a  man  who  is  about 
to  receive  something  from  another.  The  image  was  hollow  —  we 
must  suppose  of  metal  *  —  and  was  heated  by  a  fire  from  within  till 
the  hands  were  glowing.  The  priests  took  the  child  from  its  father 
and  laid  it  in  the  hands  of  Moloch,  where  it  was  burned  to  death ; 
the  priests  meanwhile  violently  beating  drums  that  the  cries  of  the 
victim  might  not  be  heard  by  the  father  and  move  his  heart. 

A  slightly  different  version  of  the  Midrash  is  found  in  Echa  rabba- 
thi,  Tumathah  (on  Lam.  i^).  As  in  the  Yelamedenu,  the  idol  stood 
behind  seven  grated  doors,  which  were  opened  in  order  to  the  wor- 
shippers who  brought  certain  offerings.*  The  image  seems  to  be  in 
the  likeness  of  a  man  —  nothing  is  said  of  a  calf  s  head  ;  it  holds  in 
its  hands  a  copper  pan,  beneath  which  is  placed  a  portable  furnace, 
by  means  of  which  the  pan  is  heated.  The  priests  lay  the  child  in 
the  pan,  start  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  and  shout  their  acclamations 
before  the  father,  saying,  May  it  be  pleasant  to  thee  !  may  it  be 
agreeable  to  thee  !  that  the  offerers  might  not  hear  the  crying  of  their 
sons  and  draw  back.® 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  to  suggest  this  gruesome 
description  of  the  idol  of  Moloch  and  the  pecuHar  way  in  which 
children  were  offered  to  him ;  nor  do  we  find  any  traces  of  either  in 
the  Talmud.  But  —  as  the  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  did  not  fail  to  note  —  we  have  a  striking  parallel  to  the  Moloch 
of  the  Midrash  in  certain  Greek  accounts  of  the  child  sacrifices  of 
the  Carthaginians.  The  most  familiar  of  these  is  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
XX.  14,  where  the  author  is  narrating  how  the  Carthaginians,  beaten 
and  besieged  by  Agathokles,  sacrificed  to  Kronos  no  less  than  two 
hundred  boys  of  the  highest  birth,  while  three  hundred  others  volun- 
tarily presented  themselves.     He  continues,  rjv  8c  Trap*  ourois  dvSptas 

Kpdvov  )(aXKov^,  CKTCTttKOK  TttS  x^^P^^  vflTtas  iyK€KXifi€va^  iirl  rrfv  yrjv, 
iUrrt  Tov.  €inT€$€VTa  roiv  Trat'ScDv  oTTOKvAxco'^ai  kox  ttiVtcik  cis  ti  \a(Tfjua. 
irXriptf;  trvpo^.     A  similar  description   of  the   image  of  Kronos   is 

*  According  to  Rashi,  of  copper. 

*  The  series  of  offerings  is  here :  fine  flour,  turtle  doves  or  young  pigeons,  a 
lamb,  a  ram,  a  calf,  a  bull,  a  son. 

*  See  also  Kimchi  on  2  Ki.  23^^  in  whose  description  both  sources  seem  to  be 
used. 
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preserved  in  the  scholia  to  Plato's  Republic^  i.  337  A,  on  the  words 
ijnKayypjfri  re  yuaXa  Sap&iKiov  (ed.  Bekker,  vol.  ix.,  p.  68)  :  KAetrap- 
;(09  $€  ^i/cri  Toif^  ^oiviKa^,  koI  fidXurra  KxLp)(rfSovL(ns,  rov  Kpovov  Tifiiav- 
ras,  ivdy  rivoi  fityaXov  KaTaTv\€iv  (nrcvScixriK,  €U}(€a$<u  Kaff  cvo9  rtav 
votScDKy  ti  TTtpiytvoivTO  rwK  i'jn$vixrj$€VTO}Vy  KaOayulv  avrov  ra>  $€w.  rov 
8c  Kpovov  )(aXKOv  Trap  avroi^  coTwro?,  ras  xtipa^  vrrrtas  CKTcraKoro? 
vircp  KpiBdvov  ^oXkov,  tovtov  iKKaitiv  to  iraiSiov.  rrj^  8c  <^Xoy69  rov 
€KKaM}fi€vov  irpo9  TO  adifia  ifAvniTOwrrfq,  <rvv€X.K€(r$(u  Tt  ra  fJ^iXrj,  Kai  to 
arrofjui  acayfpoi  t^aivtcrSai.  toi^  ycXwo't  wapawXrjO'iiaif  io>i  &v  ownratrBtv 
as  Tov  Kpifiavov  irapo\i<rOrf.  In  briefer  form  Suidas  and  Photius  (s.v. 
2ap8avu>9  [or  IfiipSovioi]  yeXcos)  have  the  same  description  in  the  name 
of  Kleitarchos.  Kleitarchos,  then,  one  of  the  popular  biographers 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  wrote  probably  ca.  310-300  b.c,  is  the 
oldest  author  to  whom  we  can  trace  the  description  of  the  image 
of  Kronos.  The  passage  in  Diodorus  xx.  14  is  very  probably  taken 
by  him  from  Duris  of  Samos  in  his  history  of  Agathokles,  written 
ca.  280  B.C." ;  but  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  that  from  Klei- 
tarchos makes  it  clear  that  the  latter  is  the  remoter  source  of  the 
description  which  Diodorus  copied ;  the  change  of  Kleitarchos* 
Kpipavov  into  a  xaa-fm  TrX^pcs  irvpoq  is  made  for  the  sake  of  bringing 
in  the  quotation  from  Euripides  which  follows. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  Dr  Superstitione^  c.  13,  which  in 
another  way  presents  a  parallel  to  the  Jewish  description  of  the 
worship  of  Moloch.  The  Carthaginians,  he  says,  used  to  sacrifice 
their  own  children,  and  those  who  had  no  offspring  of  their  own 
used  to  buy  children  from  the  poor  and  slaughter  them,  as  if  they 
were  lambs  or  birds.  The  mother  stood  by,  unmoved,  without  a 
groan;  if  she  groaned  or  wept,  she  lost  the  price,  but  the  child 
was  sacrificed  none  the  less ;  Kporov  8c  Karc?rip.7rAaro  ttovto.  -Kpo  tov 
dyaXfjuiTO^  iwavXovyTuiV  koI  rvp,7ravifdrra)v,  cvCKa  tov  fxrj  ytvlaOoi  Trjv 
Povfaiy  Tvjv  Opijvoiv  c^aicovoTov. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  description  of  the  idol  of  Moloch 
at  Jerusalem,  with  his  outstretched  and  upturned  hands  in  which  the 

^  The  reasons  for  supposing  that  Duris  is  Diodorus'  source  here  may  be  briefly 
stated :  In  the  history  of  Agathokles,  Books  xix.,  xx.,  Diodorus  draws  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  on  Timaeus  and  Duris;  Timaeus  is  here  excluded,  because  the 
same  paroemiographic  tradition  which  has  preserved  the  extract  from  Kleitarchos 
adduces  Timaeus  for  an  entirely  diflerent  explanation  of  the  ^apddvios  y4\<as. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  way  in  which  the  quotation  from  tluripides  (^Iphig.  'J'aur, 
625  f.)  and  the  myth  of  Kronos  devouring  his  children  are  brought  in  is  altogether 
in  the  manner  of  Duris,  the  extant  fragments  of  whose  works  {f/IG.  ii.  466  fT.) 
show  a  notable  fondness  for  such  embellishments. 
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victim  was  roasted  to  death  (over  a  furnace,  Echa  rab.),  while  the 
priests  drowned  its  cries  with  noise  of  drums  or  loud  shouts,  is  inde- 
pendent of  these  Greek  stories,  —  that  the  striking  coincidences  are 
purely  accidental.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  authors  of  the 
Midrash  borrowed  their  notions  of  Moloch  and  his  worship  from 
Greek  sources.  The  Old  Testament  represents  the  offering  of  chil- 
dren by  fire  to  Moloch  as  one  of  the  enormities  of  the  Canaan- 
ites ;  what  more  natural  than  that,  when  Jewish  scholars  came  upon 
accounts  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  (Canaanite)  Carthaginians  such  as 
we  have  read,  they  should  take  them  for  authentic  descriptions  of 
the  Moloch  worship  at  Jerusalem?^  Through  what  channels  the 
Greek  story  came  to  them,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell.  But 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  Kleitarchos*  account  had,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  unusually  wide  currency  from  the  fact  that  it 
gave  an  hist orico- etymological  explanation  of  the  proverbial  'sar- 
donic laughter.'  It  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  paroemiographic 
tradition,  from  which  the  Plato  scholion  quoted  above  is  itself 
derived." 

The  Greek  story  itself  is  perhaps  a  pseudo-historical  variation 
of  an  older  myth,  referred  to  by  Simonides  and  Sophocles.  The 
paroemiographers  put  by  the  side  of  Kleitarchos'  explanation  of 
the  lapSdvioi  ye\a>¥  the  myth  of  Talos,  the  brazen  giant  made  by 
Hephaistos,  who  guarded  the  island  of  Crete  for  Minos,  and  destroyed 
intruders  by  clasping  them  in  his  burning  embrace,  having  first  made 
himself  hot  by  leaping  into  the  fire.*^  Some  older  scholars  were  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  myth  grew  out  of  actual  human  sacrifices 
to  a  *  Phoenician  Moloch '  such  as  are  described  in  Diodorus.  The 
converse  is  more  probably  the  true  relation.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  several  of  the  writers  who  describe  the  idol  of  Moloch  at  Jeru- 
salem after  a  Lyra  imagine  that  the  arms  of  the  image  were  drawn 
up  and  the  victim  pressed  to  its  breast." 

•  Observe  the  juxtaposition   into  which  Euseb.  Praep.  evang.  iv.  16,  24-26, 

brings  Diod.  xx.  14  with  the  child  sacrifices  of  the  Canaaniti&ed  Israelites,  Ps. 
,0587^9. 

•  Note  the  name  of  Tarraios  a  little  further  down.  On  the  relation  of  the 
scholia  to  the  writers  on  proverbs,  see  Leutsch  and  Schneidewin,  Paroemiographi 
(iraeciy  Praef.,  p.  xiv  flf. 

w  See  Eustath.  on  Od.  xx.  302  (p.  1893);  Schol.  on  Plato,  Rep.  1.  s.  c;  Pho- 
tius;  Suidas;  Zenobius,  Cent.  v.  prov.  85;  Apollon. /^r^».  iv.  1638  ff.;  D.  L. 
Mercklin,  Die  Talos-Sage  und  das  Sardonische  Lachen^  1851°;  Boettiger,  Idten 
tur  Kunstmythologie  i.  358,  380. 

*^  So  Dietzsch  in  Ugolini,  Thts,  xxiii.  868;  Ziegra,  ib.  903;  and  others. 
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The  calf's  head  in  the  younger  version  of  the  Midrash  may  perhaps 
be  due  to  a  confused  reminiscence  of  the  Minotaur,  which  some 
modem  scholars  have  brought  into  connection  with  the  myth  of 
Talos.  The  theory  that  the  figure  of  the  Minotaur  was  itself  bor- 
rowed from  a  Semitic  '  Baal- Moloch '  is  rightly  rejected  by  Helbig 
(in  Roscher,  i.  3010  f ). 
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Old  Testament  Notes. 

DR.   C.    C.   TORREY. 

ANDOVKR,   MASS. 

I.  The  Meaning  of  T^'^X     2.   The  Missing  Conclusion  of  Ezra  /. 


1.  The  Meaning  of  n^^31. 

THE  word  occurs  in  Jewish  literature  four  times;  viz.,  Ezra 
^10.11.17  ^tt.  2Q1  passages  in  the  Aramaic  portion  of  Ezra. 
(In  4"  the  form  is  T^^\  but  the  manner  of  its  use  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is  simply  a  contracted  form  of  the  other.)  The  word  is  used 
in  all  these  cases  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  formal  address,  in  official  letters,  just  before  the  letter  itself 
begins.  According  to  the  Massoretic  pointing,  it  is  connected  with 
what  precedes,  />.  with  the  formula  of  address,  rather  than  with  what 
follows. 

It  has  been  found  very  difficult  of  explanation.     Judging  from  all 

< 

Aramaic  and  Hebrew  analogies,  the  word  113^3  is  the  adverb  of  time, 
*  now,*  like  DM,  }p3,  etc.  So  in  the  authorized  English  version  the 
phrase  was  translated  'and  at  such  a  time.'  But  this  was  plainly  giv- 
ing the  word  more  than  it  could  carry  ;  and  of  late  years  the  accepted 
rendering  has  been  *  and  so  forth.*  The  current  theory  is  that  set 
forth  by  Eduard  Meyer  in  his  recent  book,  Die  Entstehung  des 
fudenthums,  p.  8  f. :  *  The  formal  address  of  the  letter  was  abbrevi- 
ated^ as  often  happens  in  modern  times.  D35D*1,  which  must  mean 
"  and  so  forth,'*  was  the  substitute  for  the  omitted  formalities.' 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  —  the  word  *  must '  in  Meyer's  statement 
indicates  it,  for  example  —  that  this  translation  of  D35D*1  is  an  expe- 
dient of  desperation.  There  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  the  word  in 
its  only  natural  and  attested  signification  *  and  now ' ;  on  the  other 
hand,  its  occurrence  and  form  are  beyond  doubt.  There  is  appar- 
ently only  one  way  to  deal  with  it,  viz.  to  render  it  '  and  so  forth.* 
The  old  versions  afford  no  help.  They  either  omit  the  word  alto- 
gether (as  generally  happens),  or  else  plainly  misunderstand  it. 
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There  is  no  feat  of  modern  lexical  jugglery  by  which  n35DT  can 
be  made  the  equivalent  of  '  and  so  forth.*  Gesenius*  Lexicon,  to 
which  all  things  were  possible,  attempted  as  late  as  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion to  cut  the  word  loose  from  |p3,  r\V2,  and  all  its  evident  belong- 
ings, and  give  it  an  underground  connection  with  the  root  n3S ; 
which  in  turn  involved  a  new  and  ingenious  explanation  of  that  root. 
More  recently,  lexicons  and  grammars  of  Biblical  Aramaic  have  given 
up  all  attempt  at  explanation,  simply  stating  that  although  |^p^  means 
'and  now,*  D3SD^  must  mean  'and  so  forth  *  (so  Gesenius-Buhl,Strack, 
Marti).  Kautzsch  (1884)  dismisses  the  word  as  "von  unklarer  Be- 
deutung.**  The  Siegfried-Stade  Lexicon,  recognizing,  as  do  the  others 
just  mentioned,  that  we  have  here  only  a  variation  of  JJS,  translates 
courageously,  *  and  now ' ;  but  omits  to  add  that,  as  our  Massoretic 
text  stands,  this  translation  is  absolutely  impossible  and  unmeaning 
in  all  the  places  where  the  word  occurs. 

Further,  the  theory  that  the  address  has  been  abridged  in  these 
letters  has  nothing  to  make  it  probable.  The  form  of  address  is  as 
full  and  specific  as  could  be  desired  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  that  could  be  said.  For  example  :  "  Artaxerxes,  king 
of  kings,  to  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of 
Heaven,  all  peace  "  * ;  or  again  :  *•  To  Rehum  the  governor,  and 
Shimshai  the  scribe,  and  to  their  companions  who  dwell  in  Samaria, 
and  to  the  rest  of  those  who  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
peace.**  The  addition  "  and  so  forth  "  is  the  last  thing  to  expect 
in  such  cases  as  these. 

There  is  one  easy  solution  of  the  difificulty  with  this  word  ;  namely, 
to  connect  it  in  all  cases  (at  least  in  thought)  with  what  follows , 
not  with  what  precedes.  This  corresponds  to  the  invariable  usage 
with  the  other  forms  of  the  word,  required  by  their  meaning.  The 
translation  of  D^rDI.  also,  is  the  natural  one,  *  and  now ' ;  the  word 
serving  to  introduce  the  letter  proper,  after  the  formal  address,  exactly 
as  is  done  by  the  similarly  placed  'amma  bddUy  *  as  for  what  follows  :  * 
—  'now  for  business  : '  —  in  Arabic  formal  documents.  The  Masso- 
retic punctuation  must  be  emended  in  all  the  places  where  the  word 
occurs,*  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  completely  isolated  position. 
It  would  naturally  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  rather  than 
at  the  end  of  the  superscription.    The  verse  division  should  therefore 

*  Ezra  7^',  restoring  D^tt?  after  K'Ott?. 

'  In  Ezra  4^°  the  presence  of  r3I73"l  is  plainly  due  to  the  blunder  of  a  copyist, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  is  exactly  like  the  last  clause 
of  vs.". 
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immediately  precede,  not  follow  it.  The  word  is  not,  however,  to 
be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  following  sentence ;  as  is  done,  for 
example,  by  the  Greek  translation  of  Ezra  4"  in  i  Esdras.  It  occu- 
pies an  independent  f)osition,  like  the  Arabic  phrase  just  compared. 
"  Artaxerxes,  king  of  kings,  to  Rehum  and  Shimshai  and  their  com- 
panions, greeting.  And  now  \jouching  the  purpose  of  this  letter]  :  — 
Your  report  has  been  carefully  read,"  etc.  This  is  also  indicated  by 
the  unusual  pausal  form  of  the  word,  n353*l  instead  of  fSSI  (cf.  e.g. 
Ezra  4*^,  where  the  latter  word  is  used  in  the  ordinary  way),  a  form 
that  is  at  once  explained  when  this  peculiar  use  is  recognized. 

It  may  be  observed,  finally,  that  this  introductory  D3W1  in  official 
documents  is  not  without  its  parallels  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
few  cases  where  the  form  of  a  letter  is  given.  Thus,  2  Kings  5* :  The 
king  of  Aram  sent  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  saying,  K133  HriPI 
1:1  ^T\rb^  rMr\  jSk  r\yr\  nSOri;  ".4«^«^a/.-  — when  this  letter 
reaches  thee,  know  that  I  have  sent,"  etc.  Here  the  HTCI  is  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  corresponding  word  in  the  Ezra  documents. 
So  also  2  Kings  10^ :  Jehu  wrote  letters  to  the  officers  in  Samaria, 
saying,  131  UShik  HH  ^t3ar\  KIM  HnSI ;  "  And  now :  —  When 
this  reaches  you,"  etc.  We  may  perhaps  also  compare  the  first 
of  the  letters  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  prefixed  to  2  Mace,  where  (i*') 
KOI  vvv  begins  the  letter,  after  the  long  benediction  joined  to  the 
address. 


2.   The  Missing  Conclusion  of  Ezra  i. 

The  first  chapter  of  Ezra  terminates  in  a  singularly  abrupt  way. 
The  Chronicler  has  told  us,  in  the  first  four  verses,  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  King  Cyrus  ;  then  in  verses  5,  6,  of  how  the  *  chief  men  of  the 
families  *  of  the  Jews  prepared  to  obey  it,  and  how  they  were  encour- 
aged and  aided  by  all  their  brethren.  The  remaining  verses  of  the 
chapter  (vs.^"")  tell  how  the  king  brought  out  the  temple-vessels 
(which  are  described),  and  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  Sheshbazzar. 
I/ere  the  narrative  stops  short;  and  when  it  is  taken  up  again,  at 
the  end  of  ch.  2,  the  Jews  are  already  in  Jerusalem.  We  are  not 
told  that  the  expedition  formed,  and  set  out;  or  who  its  leaders 
were.  Nothing  is  said  about  any  rejoicing  among  the  people  — 
either  those  who  went  up  or  those  who  stayed  behind.  There  is  no 
date  given  for  this  most  important  of  all  expeditions ;  and  that,  too, 
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in  a  narrative  where  month  and  day  of  the  month  are  rarely  wanting. 
In  the  story  of  the  similar  expeditions  described  in  Ezra-Neh.,'  the 
king  sends  letters  to  his  Syrian  governors,  as  he  would  necessarily 
do ;  making  provision  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  Jews  to  their  des- 
tination. In  the  other  cases,  moreover,  the  Chronicler  is  careful  to 
narrate  how  the  king  made  further  provision,  more  or  less  minute, 
for  the  building  or  enlarging  of  the  temple,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  worship.  But  in  the  present  narrative,  there  is  nothing  of  this 
nature.  In  Ezra  3^  to  be  sure,  we  are  told  how  cedar  wood  for  the 
temple  was  brought  from  Lebanon,  "  according  to  the  commandment 
of  King  Cyrus  "  ;  but  there  is  no  record,  in  the  preceding,  of  this  or 
any  similar  commandment. 

Now  all  of  these  things  are  found  —  in  the  usual  order,  and  even 
in  the  exact  form  of  words  regularly  used  by  the  Chronicler  —  in  the 
I  Esdras  version,  where  they  are  appended  to  the  story  of  the  Three 
Young  Men.  This  story,  with  its  appended  narrative,  is  well  known 
as  an  interpolation  in  the  *  apocryphal'  Ezra.  The  fact  is  univer- 
sally recognized,  moreover,  that  it  is  composite.  Thus,  for  example, 
Cornill,  in  the  new  (3d)  edition  of  his  Einleitung,  remarks  that  the 
first  six  verses  of  i  Esdr.  5  are  plainly  from  another  source  than 
the  preceding  story,  and  are  a  translation  from  a  Hebrew  original. 
But  it  is  equally  plain  that  a  part  of  the  preceding  chapter,  i  Esdr.  4, 
belongs  with  the  beginning  of  ch.  5.  What  is  more,  no  very  careful 
scrutiny  is  needed  to  show  that  a  part  of  the  Chronicler's  narrative 
is  to  be  found  herer  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  detach  it  from  its 
surroundings.  The  analysis  is  rendered  easy,  both  by  the  Chroni- 
cler's well-known  characteristics  as  a  writer,  and  also  by  the  definite 
character  of  the  story  of  the  Three  Young  Men.  Making  the  separa- 
tion, and  restoring  the  section  to  its  proper  place,  the  result  is  as 
follows : 

Ezra  I  has  told  how  the  king,  Cyrus,  after  making  his  proclama- 

*  Ezra  7*-*  Neh.  2'-^.  For  the  proof  that  both  of  these  passages  were  written 
by  the  Chronicler,  see  my  Comp.  of  Eira-Neh. 

*  The  reason  of  its  displacement  from  our  Ezra  is  easy  to  see.  The  interpolated 
(Aramaic)  story  of  the  Three  Young  Men  brought  inexpressible  confusion  into 
the  adjoining  narrative,  as  any  one  can  see  who  tries  to  read  I  FIsdras.  The  only 
possible  way  to  restore  order  was  to  remove  this  story  bodily.  But  a  portion  of 
the  Chronicler's  narrative  necessarily  went  with  it;  not  only  because  of  the 
interjected  passages  i  Esdr.  4*'-^  5^;  but  also  because  the  interpolator  of  the 
story  of  king  Darius  had  been  compelled  to  change  the  name  *  Cyrus'  in 
5^  to  '  Darius.'  It  was  thus  necessary  to  remove  all  that  preceded  the  list  of 
names. 
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tion,  brought  out  the  temple-vessels,  and  numbered  them.     The 
narrative  then  proceeds :  ^ 

And  Cyrus  the  King  sent  letters  to  all  the  governors  beyond  the  river;  and 
letters  to  those  in  Lebanon,  to  bring  cedar  wood  from  Lebanon  to  Jerusalem,  to 
build  the  city.  And  for  the  work  of  the  house  he  ordered  twenty  talents  to  be 
given  yearly,  until  it  should  be  built;  and  that  there  should  be  given  ten  other 
talents  yearly  for  the  altar,  to  offer  up  whole  burnt  offerings  day  by  day,  according 
to  the  commandment.  And  [he  commanded]  that  all  those  going  up  from  Baby- 
lon to  build  the  city  should  have  freedom,  both  they  and  their  children.  And 
for  all  the  priests  that  went  up,  he  commanded  to  give  the  portions,  and  the 
priest's  garments  in  which  they  minister.  And  to  the  Levites  he  ordered  to  give 
their  portions,  until  the  day  when  the  house  should  be  finished  and' Jerusalem 
should  be  builded.  And  he  commanded  that  all  those  guarding  the  city  should  be 
given  allotments  and  portions. 

Then  all  the  people  blessed  the  God  of  their  fathers,  because  he  had  given 
them  a  remnant  and  a  residue,  to  go  up  and  build  Jerusalem  and  the  house 
that  is  called  by  his  name.  And  they  exulted,  with  music  and  rejoicing,  seven 
days. 

After  this,  there  were  chosen  to  go  up  the  chief  men  of  the  families,  according 
to  their  tribes,  with  their  wives  and  their  sons  and  their  daughters,  and  their  men- 
servants  and  their  maidservants,  and  their  cattle.  And  Cyrus  sent  with  them  a 
thousand  horsemen  until  they  should  be  brought  to  Jerusalem  in  peace;  with 
musical  instruments,  drums,  and  cymbals.  And  all  their  brethren,  exulting,  sent 
them  on  their  way,  as  they  went  up. 

And  these  are  the  names  of  the  men  who  went  up,  according  to  their  tribes, 
by  their  genealogy. 

Of  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Phineas,  son  of  Aaron :  Jeshtta^  son  of  Jozadak,  son 
of  Seriah.  And  there  rose  up  *  with  him  Zerubbabel^  son  of  Shealtiel,  of  the  house 
of  David,  of  the  family  of  Peres,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah;  in  the  second  year  of 
Cyrus  King  of  Persia,  in  the  month  Nisan,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month. 

Then  follows  the  second  chapter  of  Ezra,  giving  the  names  of  the 
rest  of  the  company.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Chronicler's  narrative,  as  thus  restored,  is  complete  and  in  its  original 
order.  I  hope  to  publish  before  long  the  result  of  further  investiga- 
tion, in  connection  with  a  more  extended  criticism  of  i  Esdras  and 
the  text  of  Ezra. 

'  The  following  translation  is  based  on  an  emended  text.  The  reasons  for  the 
several  emendations  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

^  The  problematic  '  Joachim '  of  i  Esdr.  5^  is  the  result  of  a  misreading  of 

opn. 
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The  Stairs  of  the  City  of  David,  Neh.  iii.  15, 

xii.  37. 


PROF.   THEOrX)RE    F.    WRIGHT. 

CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 


THE  recent  discovery  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  of  a 
rock  staircase  in  the  Tyropoeon  Valley  opens  up  the  question 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  "  the  stairs  that  go  down  from 
the  city  of  David  "  in  Neh.  3*^,  and  "  the  stairs  of  the  city  of  David  " 
in  Neh.  12*^.  It  is  not  here  proposed  to  discuss  the  Jerusalem  prob- 
lem as  to  the  portion  of  the  city  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  city  of 
David,"  for  the  discussions  of  the  past  have  settled  nothing,  and  the 
spade  is  likely  to  end  the  controversy  withia  a  short  time.  I  wish 
only  to  consider  these  stairs,  —  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
language  of  Nehemiah,  and  what  we  are  to  think  of  the  stairs. uncov- 
ered by  Dr.  F.  J.  Bliss,  and  described  in  a  preliminary  way  by  him  in 
the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  Octo- 
ber, 1896,  pp.  301,  302. 

Nehemiah *s  word  is  nbjtt,  plural  of  nb^O,  and  does  not  mean 
stairs  or  steps  necessarily.  What  it  means  in  the  titles  of  Psalms 
120-134  is  an  open  question;  and  in  Isaiah  38*  it  is  not  necessary 
to  understand  that  the  dial  of  Ahaz  stood  on  a  pedestal  of  steps ; 
and  in  Amos  9**  the  word  has  been  rendered  *  stories  *  or  *  ascensions ' 
or  *  spheres,*  and  by  the  Revisers  '  chambers,*  raising  a  question  not 
to  be  considered  here.  Rut,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
madloth  must  be  understood  to  mean  steps  or  stairs. 

Thus  the  Israelites  were  commanded  not  to  go  up  by  steps 
{madloth)  to  their  altars  lest  their  persons  should  be  exposed  (Exo- 
dus 20");  Solomon's  throne  had  six  madloth  (I  Kings  10^^);  Jehu 
was  hailed  as  king  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  madloth  in  or  by  the 
side  of  his  house  at  Ramoth  Gilead  (2  Kings  9"),  —  if  a  small  house 
the  stairs  would  be  outside  ;  if  a  house  with  a  court  within,  the  stairs 
would  be  by  the  side  of  the  court  and  outside  of  the  rooms  (2  Kings 
9*') ;  Ezekiel  tells  of  stairs  or  steps  at  the  entrances  of  the  courts  of 
the  Temple,  of  his  conductor  going  up  the  steps  at  the  east  gate  to 
measure  its  threshold  (40**),  of  seven  steps  (40*^),  eight  (40*^- '^•^') 
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of  the  Steps  of  the  Temple  porch  (40*'),  and  of  the  stairs  of  the  altar 
(43").  Here  are  ten  instances  in  which  the  meaning  is  defined  by 
circumstances.  The  LXX  renders  in  some  of  these  cases  by  dva- 
ftaOfioL,  and  this  Greek  equivalent  is  found  in  Acts  21**-^,  when  Paul 
is  saved  from  the  mob  by  being  carried  up  the  stairs  of  the  castle  by 
the  soldiers,  and  from  these  stairs  he  spoke  his  defence. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  1S46,  p.  612,  has  a  note  by  Dr.  Edward 
Robinson,  who  holds  that  the  *  ascent '  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
saw  was  a  staircase,  and  that  the  *  terraces  *  which  Solomon  made  of 
the  trees  from  Ophir  (2  Chr.  o^M  were  staircases.  But  here  we  have 
a  different  Hebrew  word,  m9D0,  which  we  need  not  now  consider. 

The  commentators  understand  mddloth  in  Nehemiah  to  mean 
steps  or  stairs,  and  they  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  rock- 
cut  stairs  are  found  in  and  about  Jerusalem  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus,  in  his  Archaeological  Researches  in  Palestine  (ii. 
454),  Clermont  Ganneau  describes  and  figures  "a  large  staircase 
cut  in  the  rock  at  Beit  Nettif,"  and  says  that  "  the  staircase  ascends 
by  easy  gradations  along  a  sheer-cut,  rocky  wall,  and  from  its  wide 
low  steps  was  doubtless  meant  to  enable  men  heavily  laden,  and  even 
beasts  of  burden,  to  mount  it  easily."  He  also  says  in  the  same 
connection,  "  Not  far  away  we  further  noted  the  remains  of  a  kind 
of  road  cut  in  the  rock,  with  steps  here  and  there." 

In  excavating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bishop's  School  and  the  Pro- 
testant Cemetery  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  the  officers  of  the  Fund  and 
Mr.  Henry  Mawdslay  found  a  flight  of  thirty-six  steps  cut  in  the 
rock.  These  are  described  in  the  Jerusalem  Volume  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  Survey,  p.  396,  and  are  figured  on  plate  xli  accom- 
panying the  book.  There  is  another  staircase  in  the  rock  near  Bir 
Ejub,  the  Well  of  Job  or  Joab,  described  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  372, 
374,  and  figured  on  plate  xliii.  A  staircase  near  the  Virgin's  Foun- 
tain is  described  in  the  same  volume,  p.  368,  and  figured  on  plates 
xlii  and  xliii.  A  staircase  on  the  slope  of  Ophel  is  mentioned  by 
Tristram  in  his  Land  of  Israel,  p.  185  ;  but,  although  he  took  this  to 
be  the  one  referred  to  by  Nehemiah,  we  now  know  that  it  was  only  a 
way  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  He  also  mentions  on  p.  194  "a  rocky 
staircase  which  for  several  hundred  feet  serves  as  a  road"  near 
Bethany.  In  his  Journey  in  Palestine,  Boston,  1884,  p.  100,  Rev. 
John  Worcester  speaks  thus  of  the  ascent  to  the  castle  above  Banias 
(Caesarea  Philippi)  :  "We  rode  up  to  the  castle  ;  the  rocky  path  is 
in  rude  steps,  some  of  which  show  deep  prints  of  horses'  hoofs,  repre- 
senting an  immense  amount  of  travel."     See  also  Bib,  Sac.  for  1846, 
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pp.  424,  429,  Gender's  Tent  IVork,  p.  193,  and  Josephus's  Antiquities ^ 

^^'  1 1>  55>  where  he  speaks  of  steps  in  a  Jerusalem  street. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  strange  that  Dr.  Bliss,  in  excavating 

a  paved  street  along  the  Tyropoeon  Valley,  should  have  come  upon 

steps  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  street,  some  twenty-four  feet, 

and  bordered  by  substantial  curbing.    The  account  of  Dr.  Bliss  is 

as  foUows :  — 

While  pushing  our  tunnel,  we  came  upon  a  slab  of  stone,  with  a  step  down 
from  it.  We  examined  the  southern  edge  of  the  slab,  and  found  steps  descend- 
ing. The  width  of  the  stairway  is  twenty-four  feet.  We  followed  them  for  forty 
feet,  when  the  pavement  continues  level  for  twenty  feet,  at  which  point  another 
step  occurs.  The  number  of  the  steps  is  thirty-four.  They  vary  in  height  from 
seven  to  seven  and  a  half  inches,  &nd  are  arranged  in  a  system  of  wide  and  narrow 
treads  alternately,  the  wide  treads  varying  from  four  feet  four  inches  to  four  feet 
ten  inches,  and  the  narrow  ones  from  one  foot  three  inches  to  one  foot  four  inches. 
They  are  built  of  hard,  well-jointed  stones,  finely  polished  by  foot-wear.  (  Quar- 
terly Statement,  Oct.  1896,  pp.  301,  302.) 

As  to  these  steps  being  those  referred  to  in  Nehemiah  as  the 
stairs  of  David,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  great  confusion  exists  in  the 
locations  hitherto  conjecturally  assigned  to  them  by  those  who  con- 
structed theories  on  the  subject  without  waiting  for  excavations.  In 
his  Buried  Cities  and  Bible  Countries^  New  York,  1892,  the  Rev. 
George  St.  Clair  states  that  the  stairs  of  Neh.  3"  "  descend  the  Ophel 
slope  westward  into  the  bed  of  the  Tyropceon"  (p.  269),  and  he 
declares  that  the  stairway  of  Neh.  12*^  was  "a  different  stairway" 
(p.  274).  Again,  in  the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem^  London,  1 871,  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  steps  uncovered  near  the  British  Cemetery  are  con- 
sidered by  some  to  be  those  of  the  prophet  Nehemiah,  but  the  Rev. 
J.  Barclay  showed  some  steps  at  Siloam  which  answer  more  nearly 
to  the  Biblical  description"  (p.  280).  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  in  the 
commentary  on  Nehemiah  in  Schaff*s  Lange,  placed  the  stairs  in  a 
diagram  of  the  walls  and  gates  which  he  annexed  to  the  commentary, 
and  showed  that  he  conceived  of  them  as  running  up  the  slope  of 
Zion  westward  from  the  Tyropoeon,  in  the  narrow  bottom  of  which 
he  placed  the  king's  gardens.  Prof.  H.  E.  Ryle,  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools,  commenting  on  Neh.  3^*,  understands  that  they 
were  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Ophel.  He  cites  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce, 
who  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  for  October,  1883,  p.  215,  gives  the 
strangest  location  of  the  gates  which  I  have  seen,  and  makes  the 
stairs  go  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Ophel. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  up  and  disprove  such  conjectures,  for 
the  language  of  Nehemiah  is  now  so  plain  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
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these  guesses  of  the  past.  Nehemiah  says  that  Shallun  repaired 
"  the.  gate  of  the  fountain,  the  wall  of  the  pool  of  Siloah  by  the 
king's  garden,  and  unto  the  stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of 
David"  (3**).  Now  the  'gate  of  the  fountain*  was  certainly  the 
lower  point  of  this  portion  of  wall  and  the  '  stairs  *  were  the  higher 
point,  and  the  portion  repaired  by  Shallun  was  called  the  'wail 
of  the  Pool  of  Siloah '  because  it  passed  near  that  pool,  known  to 
us  as  Siloam.  Now  the  stairs  uncovered  by  Dr.  Bliss  are  within 
thirty  feet  of  that  pool  or  cistern. 

Again,  in  Neh.  1 2^,  the  account  of  the  procession  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  walls,  we  read  that  they  went  up  "  by  the  stairs  of 
the  city  of  David  at  the  going  up  of  the  wall."  Here  we  seem  from 
all  the  indications  of  the  narrative  to  be  upon  the  same  spot  on 
which  Dr.  Bliss  has  been  at  work  with  such  valuable  results  already. 

It  should  not  be  asserted  that  these  stairs  are  as  old  as  David's  or 
Solomon's  or  Hezekiah's  time.  They  may  not  be  ;  they  may  have 
been  renewed,  if  the  wear  of  time  required  renewal.  But  they  would 
seem  to  be,  if  not  the  identical  stairs  mentioned  by  Nehemiah,  yet 
their  successors  in  situ.  But  they  are  old  enough  to  have  been 
buried  for  centuries. 

As  to  these  alternate  steps,  one  of  moderate  width  and  the  next 
over  four  feet,  the  suggestion  may  be  hazarded  that  this  would 
enable  horses  to  pass  over  them.  Human  beings  would  take  all  the 
steps,  but  animals  might  take  the  alternate  ones.  At  least  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  horses  passed  here,  those  of  Solomon 
and  Jehoshaphat  and  Herod,  on  their  way  to  the  place  known  as 
Solomon's  stables.  The  '  horse  gate '  of  2  Chr.  2'^'  Neh.  3**  and 
Jer.  31^  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  was  clearly  in  this  south- 
easterly portion  of  the  defences. 

After  this  paper  was  written  further  reports  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  Dr.  Bliss  showed  that  the  stairs  above  described  rested  upon 
others  which  had  been  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  which  had  become  so 
fully  worn  out  by  travel  that  it  was  necessary  to  cover  them  with  new 
stones  cut  to  the  same  dimensions.  These  again  had  become  much 
worn  before  they  were  covered  up  by  debris.  Dr.  Bliss  thoroughly 
excavated  the  valley  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  steps,  and 
uncovered  a  remarkably  well-preserved  Christian  church  which  had 
been  built  beside  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  For  a  more  complete  account 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  forthcoming  volume  in  preparation  by 
1  )r.  Bliss,  to  be  published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
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Old  Testament  Notes. 

PROF.   J.    DYNELEV   PRINCE. 

NBW   YORK. 

I.   An  Assyrian  Cognate  of  the  Word  D''3in.      2.    The  Word 

IITD  in  Obadiah  7. 


1.    An  Assyrian  Cognate  of  the  Word  D'*3Tn. 

THE  word  D''3tn,  which  is  evidently  the  plural  of  *  Jtn,  the 
ptc.  sg.  of  the  stem  JH,  occurs  six  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  meaning  *  princes,  governors.*  The  only  cognate  of 
this  word  which  exists  in  the  Old  Testament  is  the  aira^  Xeyofievov 
pn,  'dignitary,  prince'  (Prov.  14"),  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
jin  of  Is.  10^*,  ^  io6*^  which  is  from  a  stem  HH,  *to  waste  away.' 
Besides  this,  the  proper  name  pn,  which  occurs  in  i  Ki.  11®  as  the 
name  of  a  Damascene  prince,  is,  in  all  probability,  a  derivative  from 
the  stem  JTl,  and  originally  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  j'ln  of 
Prov.  14**. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  stem  JH,  as  is  suggested  in  the 
lexicons,  is  cognate  with  the  Arabic  razuna,  *  to  be  heavy,*  from 
which  we  have,  for  example,  the  adjectival  derivative  razin,  *  grave, 
sedate,'  a  form  like  JIH,  with  "*  for  1  in  the  second  syllable. 

There  exists  in  Assyrian  a  synonym  of  garradu,  *  strong,  mighty,' 
which  seems  to  have  the  form  ruzzunu  (Sm.  2052,  c.  II.  30),  and 
to  be  the  piel  inf.  of  a  stem  razdnu.  Unfortunately,  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  appears  on  the  original  clay  as  ur-,  i.e.  urzunu,  which, 
however,  as  Delitzsch  conjectures  {ANW.,  596)  is  probably  to  be  read 
ruz,  i.e.  ruzzunu.  The  reasons  for  this  hypothesis  undoubtedly  are  : 
first,  the  existence  of  a  clearly  written  form  ru-u(-(U'nUy  apparently 
with  X,  which  appears  as  a  synonym  of  GAL  {ik)  on  the  syllabary 
S*  c.  I.,  41 ;  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  we  find  (VR.,  41,  20)  one 
of  the  s3monyms  of  kabtu,  *  heavy,  dignified,'  given  as  (r«?)-i/f-f «-«//, 
with  the  first  syllable  effaced,  also  apparently  with  ^. 
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It  seems  permissible  to  suppose  that  these  citations  are  really 
occurrences  of  one  and  the  same  form,  the  stem  consonants  of  which 
are  probably  JH  with  ),  as  we  find  it  actually  written  in  the  first 
passage  quoted  above.  The  character  u(  may  be  used  either  for  u( 
or  uz,  and  the  character  fu,  although  generally  employed  exclusively 
for  ^,  occasionally  has  the  value  zu  or  zum  (see  Brlinnow,  10,977  ; 
BPS,  82),  so  that  the  writing  of  the  word  with  u(-(u  may  simply  have 
been  intended  to  represent  uz-zu.  This  seems  all  the  more  likely  if 
we  remember :  first,  the  meaning  attributed  to  urzunu-ruzzunuj  i.e. 
qarradUf '  mighty  *  (also  ruffunu  =  kadtu) ;  and  secondly,  the  undis- 
puted existence  of  a  stem  of  this  form  (JH)  in  both  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  with  a  similar  meaning.  If  an  Assyrian  cognate  of  this  latter 
stem  exists,  it  must  appear,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  interchange 
of  sibilants  with  a  pure  t.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  read  the 
Assyrian  word  either  with  X  or  1,  but,  in  view  of  the  reasons  just 
given,  the  stem  is  very  Ukely  JH,  and  not  fiPl,  and  it  is  probably  a 
cognate  of  ftn,  U^y\T\  with  \. 


2.   The  Word  niY&  in  Obadiah  7. 

The  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  word  "Wtt  in  Obadiah  7  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained  in  the  lexicons. 

The  translators  of  the  A.V.  confused  it  with  the  llltt  in  Hos.  5*^ 
and  Jer.  30^^,  translating  it  *  wound,*  a  meaning  made  impossible, 
however,  by  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Obadiah.  The  1110  in 
Hosea,  which  is  used  synonymously  with  ''^Pf,  is  plainly  a  derivative 
from  "111, '  press,  squeeze,*  and  is  used  to  denote  a  festering  wound. 
Regarding  the  1110  of  Obadiah,  however,  the  twelfth  edition  of 
Gesenius  (by  Buhl,  1895)  gives  its  meaning,  in  agreement  with  the 
Targumic  translation  K7pD,  as  '  Fallstrick,  Schlinge,*  as  if  it  came 
from  some  stem  meaning  '  to  bind  *  ("T)!  ?) . 

This  meaning  *  bind  *  or  *  twine  *  does  not  really  appear  in  Hebrew 
in  the  stems  ^11,  "I*!!,  both  of  which  are  used  in  the  sense  of  pressing 
or  squeezing  out,  as,  for  example,  a  fleece  (Ju.  6^),  an  egg  (Job  39^*), 
or  a  wound  (Is.  i** :  T\\y  referring  to  H^IO  HStt).  * 

The  translation  in  the  LXX  of  the  niW  in  Obadiah  by  mS/oa, 
and  in  the  Vulgate  by  insidiae^  *  ambush,  lying  in  wait,*  seems  more 
in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  passage.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  Hebrew  text  used  by  the  translators  of  the  LXX  the  reading 
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here  was  *112fiD, '  a  siege/  the  same  word  which  occurs,  for  example, 
Ezek.  4^-  *  Nah.  3",  and  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive of  "IIX.'  It  is  possible  that  subsequently  the  word  was  changed 
to  "mfi,  as  it  appears  in  the  Masoretic  text,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
other  ITO,  '  wound,*  from  "111,  which  was  quite  a  well-known  word. 
The  passage  in  Obadiah  7  may  be  translated  in  the  following  way, 
dividing  it  into  two  synonymous  verses  and  one  antithetical  verse : 

Thy  very  allies  have  driven  thee  to  the  border  (1./.  the  limit  of  thy  territory) ; 

The  men  who  were  at  peace  with  thee  have  deceived  thee  and  prevailed  against 
thee; 

Those  who  are  at  war  with  thee  have  set  an  ambush  under  thee,  concerning  which 
there  is  no  comprehension  (1.^.  an  ambush  which  it  is  impossible  to  discover). 

^  Fried.  Delitzsch's  attempt  to  connect  the  ^ITO  of  Obadiah  with  an  obscure 
Assyrian  word,  maz^rUf  denoting  a  tool  of  some  sort,  is  decidedly  not  satisfactory 
(see  ProL,  p.  67). 

^  Cf.  ^  35I  562-8.  Marti's  conjecture  ^0n'?  "baK  (cf.  ^  41^^)  necessitates  the 
supposition  that  the  word  ^3K  had  been  omitted.  But  if  we  insert  *73K  the  last 
line  seems  too  long. 
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The  Meaning  of  Hp^. 


PROF.    C.    H.   TOY. 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 


THE  only  assured  meaning  for  the  Hebrew  verb  HDB  is  'to 
leap,  to  limp ' ;  the  former  of  these  senses  it  has  in  i  Ki.  1 8* 
and  I  Ki.  i8",  the  latter  in  2  S.  4*.  In  i  Ki.  18"  the  priests  of  Baal 
leap  (that  is,  dance)  HDtttn  75, '  at  (or,  about)  the  altar,'  and  the 
verb  probably  expresses  a  ritual  performance.  The  connection  sug- 
gests that  the  sense  in  i  Ki.  18"  is  the  same.  How  long,  exclaims 
Elijah,  will  you  be  DSSDH  TltZ?  75  DHDB?  how  long  will  you  con- 
tinue to  dance  about  (or,  leap  over)  the  two  'D?  However  this 
enigmatical  word  D&5D  may  be  treated,  the  probability  is  that  the 
reference  in  the  question  is  to  ritual  honors  paid  to  two  rival  deities. 
The  HDB  of  Is.  ^i*  is  difficult ;  the  text  of  the  verse  has  suffered  (the 
Perfs.  must  in  any  case  be  changed  to  Infs.  Abs.)  In  the  two  pairs  of 
Infs.  at  the  end  the  first  form,  p3,  suggests  for  the  third  place  a  stem 
=  *  protect,*  and  this  sense  cannot  be  found  in  HDB ;  the  rendering 
'  pass  over  or  by  *  (Aq.,  Sym.,  Th.,  Vulg.,  RV)  is  inappropriate  (it 
is  probably  taken  from  Ex.  12),  and  'save'  (Sept.),  'help*  (Pesh., 
Syr.),  'deliver'  (Targ.),  seem  to  be  guesses  from  the  connection; 
'  spare  '  =  '  pass  by '  (Ges.,  Stade,  al.)  is  not  here  appropriate  —  the 
point  in  the  passage  is  not  the  exemption  of  Israel  fi^om  suffering, 
nor  its  deliverance  from  danger,  but  its  protection  against  enemies. 
The  T\^^  is  apparently  a  corrupt  form,  for  which  one  might  suggest 
P]Bn,  used  in  Dt.  33"  of  the  protection  of  a  bird's  outspread  wings  ; 
in  our  verse  also  the  figure  is  derived  from  birds,  but  the  emendation 
P]Bn  may  hold  even  if  the  Hfel?  D*1&^3  be  thrown  out  as  spurious. 
In  the  other  passages  in  which  the  verb  occurs  (Ex.  12*^-^^)  the 
meaning  may  well  be  '  leap.'  Yahweh,  it  is  said,  will  spring  or  jump 
Uyh'S  or  nnsn  S5  or  ^Kntr"  "33  ^rO  S5,  by  the  doors  and 
houses,  but  he  will  not  enter,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  (or  his 
destroying  angel)  did  enter  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians.  A  verb 
meaning  '  leap '  seems,  it  is  true,  not  particularly  appropriate  in  such 
a  description.     But  the  narrative  is  an  artificial  one  ;   its  object  is  to 
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give  the  origin  of  the  HDB  feast,  and  the  verb  is  employed  in  order 
to  explain  the  etymology  of  the  noun  —  if  the  feast  is  llD&y  it  is 
because  Yahweh  IIDS.  The  verb  was  thus  a  necessity ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  ritual  movement  which  the  verb  expressed  was 
regarded  as  appropriate  to  the  deed  of  the  destroying  deity  or  angel. 
From  the  connection  the  Versions  naturally  rendered  it  as  =  '  pass 
by  or  over  * ;  but  Sept.  in  two  places  has  o-Kciro^civ,  with  which  we 
may  compare  its  o-kio^ci  in  Dt.  33**  (where  Theod.  has  o-Kcircurct). 

If  it  is  thus  made  probable  that  the  verb  expresses  a  ritual  motion, 
the  noun  will  naturally  mean  '  dance.'  This  sense  is  mentioned  as 
conceivable  in  Ges.  Thes.,  but  is  not  approved.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  the  old  nomadic 
Hebrew  Spring  Festival  should  be  called  '  the  dance,'  this  dance 
being  the  principal  ritual  ceremony  of  the  year;  the  lamb  offered 
would  then  be  ^  the  Iamb  or  sacrifice  of  the  pesah,'  and  finally  the 
term  nD&  would  come  to  designate  the  feast  or  the  lamb.  Such  a 
festival  would  naturally  be  connected  with  the  offering  of  firstborn 
animals  (cf.  Ex.  34^') ;  but  the  lamb  sacrificed  at  a  joyous  nomadic 
feast  would  probably  not  be  looked  on  as  a  substitute  for  men,  and 
would  not  be  called  *  a  lamb  of  exemption.*  * 

The  other  Semitic  languages  throw  no  decisive  light  on  the  Hebrew 
word.  The  stem  does  not  occur  in  Aramaic.  In  Arabic  we  have 
fasuha^  '  to  be  spacious  * ;  fasaha,  '  to  take  long  steps  in  walk- 
ing '  j  /^^^h  '  safe-conduct '  ( =  that  which  gives  one  space  or  ease 
in  travel) ;  fasaha^  *  to  separate  *  ( =  put  a  space  between),  '  dislo- 
cate * ;  /aifa/ia,  *  to  separate  the  legs.*  In  Ethiopic  the  verb  =  '  to  be 
joyous '  (from  '  dance  '  ?),  and  there  is  a  noun  =  *  gorge,  hill.*  The 
meaning  of  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  Euphrates,  HDBn  (Thapsa- 
cus),  is  uncertain;  it  is  explained  (e.g.  in  Ges.,  T/t^s,)  as  =  * ford,* 
from  HDB,  'pass  over,'  but  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  4,  18)  reports  the 
people  of  the  city  as  saying  that  before  the  time  of  his  visit  the 
river  had  never  been  crossed  on  foot ;  and,  if  boats  were  used, 
the  river  might  be  crossed  anywhere.  The  meaning  of  the  stem  is 
perhaps  '  space,  separation  * ;  striding,  dancing,  limping,  would  then 
be  regarded  as  modes  of  separating  the  legs. 

^  The  expression  nCfin  3n  occurs  only  in  Ex.  34^,  where  we  should  probably 
read,  with  Wellhausen,  *IT\\  but  in  2  Chr.  35^'  the  term  HOG  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  feast. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

DECEMBER,   1896. 

THE  thirty-second  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Hamilton 
Hall,  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  beginning  Tuesday, 
Dec.  29,  at  2.40  P.M.,  President  Bartlett  being  in  the  chair.  The 
reading  of  the  records  was  omitted,  as  they  had  been  distributed  in 
printed  form.  Dr.  Peters,  for  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  sug- 
gested an  order  for  the  reading  of  papers  and  notes,  together  with 
rules  for  the  session.     The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

At  2.50  Professor  Haupt  gave  a  note  on  Ps.  1 18^.  At  3.5  Professor 
Jastrow  read  on  "  The  Name  Samuel  and  the  Stem  ^Kt2?."  M  3.35 
Professor  Prince  gave  a  note  on  the  word  "ITO  in  Obad.  7,  following 
this  with  a  second  note  on  D"'3r*1. 

A  general  discussion  on  these  four  papers  followed,  in  which 
Professors  Jastrow,  Beecher,  Brown,  Haupt,  and  Macdonald  partici- 
pated. It  was  then  voted,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  several  papers, 
that  the  order  adopted  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  the  chair. 
Accordingly,  Professor  Jastrow  made  a  brief  statement  on  the  ques- 
tion, "Was  there  a  Deity  Jah  outside  of  Hebrew  Settlements?" 
Professor  Brown  remarked  on  this.  At  4.20  Professor  Ewell  read  a 
paper  entitled,  **  What  was  the  Character  ascribed  to  God  in  the 
Early  Literature  of  Israel  ?  "  Rev.  Mr.  Fagnani  remarked  on  this.  At 
5.10  Rev.  Mr.  Barrows  read  on  the  question  "  Does  the  New  Testa- 
ment contain  Mythical  and  Legendary  Elements?  "  Professor  Bacon, 
Rev.  J.  R.  Smith,  Rev.  Mr.  Haas,  Professor  Macdonald,  Professor 
Bradley,  Professor  Kwell,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fagnani  commented  on  this. 
At  5.35  Professor  Bacon  read  on  the  aorist  tv^Ktfaa,  which  was  then 
discussed  by  Professors  Christie,  Burton,  Thayer,  and  Bradley.  Ad- 
journed for  dinner  and  social  hour. 

Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  29.  —  The  Society  met  at  8.30.  Professor 
Wright  read  a  paper  on  "  David's  Stairs,  Neh.  3^*."  There  were 
remarks  by  Dr.  Thurston  and  Professor  Jastrow.  At  9  Professor 
Christie  read  on  "The  Meaning  of  the  Expression,  One  Body  in 
Christ."     Remarks  followed  by  Professors  Hincks  and  Bartlett.     At 
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9.35    Professor  Haupt  read  on    Ps.    22**"".      Professors   Gottheil, 
Schmidt,  and  Jastrow  took  part  in  the  discussion.     Adjourned. 

Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  30.  —  The  Society  met  at  9.50.  The 
Council  made  a  report  favoring  annual  instead  of  semi-annual  meet- 
ings. 

Votedf  to  accept  and  adopt  the  report. 

It  was  moved  that  Rev.  Wm.  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  minute  to  be  spread  upon  the  records  and  printed  in  the 
Journal,  expressing  our  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Isaac  H. 
Hall.    This  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote.    (See  end  of  Proceedings.) 

On  recommendation  of  the  Council,  the  following  persons  were 
elected  active  members  of  the  Society :  — 

Prof.  Arthur  C.  McGiffcrt,  D.D.,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  Wm.  Adams  Brown,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Hiram  R.  Hulse,  130  Stanton  Street,  New  York  City. 

Wm.  R.  Arnold,  Ph.D.,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Charles  Lewis  Biggs,  225  West  99th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  C.  W.  E.  Body,  General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Homer,  73  St.  James  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rev.  F.  D.  Hoskins,  432  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prof.  Rebecca  Corwin,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

C.  W.  Votaw,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Professor  Thayer  made  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  a  School 
of  Oriental  Research.     Discussion  followed. 

Voted,  that  the  report  be  accepted,  that  the  Society  expresses  its 
gratification  at  the  progress  already  made,  and  that  the  Committee 
be  continued,  with  power  to  take  such  further  steps,  in  consultation 
with  the  Council,  as  may  seem  expedient. 

Vofed,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  returned  to  the  President 
and  officers  of  Columbia  College,  and  to  the  local  Committee,  for 
their  hospitable  entertainment. 

At  10.45  Professor  Haupt  read  on  Psalm  87.  On  this  Professor 
Brown  made  some  remarks.  At  11. 15  Professor  Bradley  read  a  note 
"  On  the  translation  of  €v3oicia9,  Lu.  2"."  Professor  Bacon  commented. 
At  1 1.35  Professor  Burton  read  on  "The  Politarch  Inscriptions,"  copies 
of  which  he  had  procured  for  the  use  of  the  members.  At  12.05  Pro- 
fessor Fowler  read  on  "  The  Chronological  Position  of  Joel  among 
the  Prophets."    This  was  discussed  by  Professors  Briggs  and  Beecher. 

The  President,  being  unable  to  remain  longer  in  the  city,  called 
Professor  Brown  to  the  chair. 
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At  12.37  Professor  Bacon  read  a  note  on  "The  Syriac  Renderings 
of  Mark  14*  and  parallels."  At  12.40  Professor  Schmidt  suggested 
a  new  interpretation  of  US  n"'*1D,  Isa.  42*  and  49".  At  12.45  Rev. 
Mr.  Watson  exhibited  an  ancient  Samaritan  MS.  dated  a.d.  655  to 
656.  At  12.50  the  Corresponding  Secretary  read  in  succession  the 
substance  of  the  papers  from  absent  members,  as  follows  :  — 

The  Original  Form  of  the  Missing  Section  between 

Ezra  I  and  2  (preserved  in  i  Esdr.  4*''-5')  ...     By  Dr.  C.  C.  Torrey. 

The  Meaning  of  n3D3"t By  Dr.  Torrey. 

(On  this  Professor  Haupt  remarked. ) 
Is  the    Deuteronomic    Law-Book  based   upon   Ex. 

21-23? ^y  Prof-  ^*-  ^'  Moore. 

fnHKn  DTKil,  an  Example  with  a  Moral     ....  By  Professor  Moore. 

(On  this  Professor  Thayer  remarked.) 

The  Khabiri  in  the  El-Amarna  Tablets By  Dr.  (leorge  A.  Reisner. 

The  Use  of  Ipa  in  the  LXX By  Mr.  J.  W.  Rice. 

Is  there  a  Native  Metaphysical  Element  in  the  New 

Testament? By  Prof.  H.  S.  Nash. 

The  rough  minutes  were  read,  and  at  1.30  the  Society  adjourned. 

VVm.  H.  Cobb, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Members  in  Attendance.  —  Messrs.  Bacon,  Baldwin,  Barbour,  Bar- 
rows, E.  T.  Bartlett,  Beecher,  Bradley,  Briggs,  F.  Brown,  Burton, 
Christie,  Cobb,  Dickerman,  Dunning,  Ewell,  Fagnani,  Fowler,  Gardi- 
ner, Genung,  G.  Gottheil,  R.  Gottheil,  Haas,  Haupt,  Hazard,  Hincks, 
Morris  Jastrow,  Lyon,  Macdonald,  E.  K.  Mitchell,  Peters,  Platner, 
Porter,  Prince,  Rhees,  Robinson,  J.  H.  Ropes,  Sanders,  Schmidt, 
Schwab,  H.  P.  Smith,  J.  R.  Smith,  Thayer,  Thurston,  Ward,  Watson, 
T.  F.  Wright,  Wyckoff. 

MI^aJTE   ON    DR.    HALL. 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall,  one  of  the  most  active  and  faithful  workers 
and  officers  of  this  Society,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis,  and 
American  scholarship  as  well,  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss.  Dr.  Hall  passed 
his  childhood  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  theological  seminary,  and  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College,  where  he  served  as  tutor,  and  also  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Peters  in 
the  astronomical  observatory.  He  was  afterward  instructor  in  the  Syrian  Protes- 
tant College  at  Beirut.  He  devoted  his  earlier  biblical  studies  to  the  Greek 
Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  but  soon  became  a  pioneer  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Cypriote  inscriptions,  which  introduced  him  to  the  service  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  where  most  of  his  life  was  spent.     The  fruit  of  his  labors  for  that  insti- 
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tution  appears  in  the  great  illustrated  catalogues  of  objects  of  Cypriote  art,  on 
which  he  collaborated  with  Gen.  di  Cesnola.  He  pursued  especially  the  study  of 
Syriac,  taking  the  lead  of  all  our  scholars  in  this  department,  and  publishing 
many  texts  and  critical  papers.  It  was  in  recognition  of  his  Syriac  studies  that 
he  was  invited  to  attend  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Dublin  University,  where  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  was  conferred  on  him.  Dr.  Hall  received  the  honor 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  American  Philological  Association,  and  was  Vice-President 
and  Director  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  as  well  as  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis.  The  care- 
ful exactness,  as  well  as  the  enterprise  which  characterized  Dr.  HalPs  abundant 
work,  will  assure  him  an  honored  and  permanent  record  in  the  annals  of  American 
scholarship. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT 

OF 

TREASURER   OF  THE   SOCIETY  OF   BIBLICAL    LITERATURE  AND 

EXEGESIS, 

June  7,  i8g6y  to  December  24^  iSgy, 


[The  Treasurer's  Reports  have  hitherto  been  made  in  June.  'Iliere  being  no  meeting 
in  June,  1897,  the  present  Report  covers  a  year  and  a  half.  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  transactions  are  nearly  those  of  an  ordinary  year,  the  additional  half-year 
causing  little  difference.] 


Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand,  last  Report $372  42 

1  ncome : 

Initiations  paid $85  00 

Annual  dues  paid 613  00 

Journals 2  70 

Interest  on  deposits 12  29 

7«2  99 
Total $1085  41 

Disbursements. 

Journal,  Vol.  XV. :  Bill  of  Gushing  &  Co $570  70 

Janitor  and  postal  order i  03 

Expenses  of  Corresponding  Secretary 4^  09 

*•         **  Recording  Secretary 1 2  50 

*'  Treasurer 17  co 

Cost  of  collections  on  checks 4  29 

Cash  in  bank 433  80 

Total $1085  41 

Audited  and  found  correct,  Dec.  29,  1897. 

J.  DvNKLEY  Prince,^ 

T    T>  o  i'  Committee. 

J.  Ritchie  Smith,     ^ 
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Receipts. 

Balance,  last  Report $216  84 

Sales  of  Journal 136  00 

Initiation  paid  . 5  00 

Annual  dues  of  Recording  Secretary 3  00 

$360  84 

Dislmrsements. 

Aug.  24,  1896,  Printing  circulars $1  25 

Dec.    9,  1896,  Distributing  Vol.  XV 20  70 

*•      15,  1896,  Envelopes i  30 

''      1 8,  1 896,  Distributing  specimen  volumes 1000 

Jan.    19,  1897.  Printing  circulars  and  programmes 5  25 

'•     24,  1 897,  Bill  of  Berwick  &  Smith 90  98 

Dec.  10,  1897,  Distributing  specimen  volumes 2  00 

**     23,  1897,  Postage  and  expressage  for  18  months  ....  9  52 

23,  1897,  Balance  in  Howard  Bank 219  84 

$360  84 
Audited  and  found  correct,  Dec.  29,  1897. 


J.  Dyneley  Prince,) 

J.  RrrcHiE  Smith,     ( Committee. 
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Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher,  Treasurer. 
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Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  ex-officiOj  ^ 

Prof.  J.  Henry  Thayer, 

Prof.  Francis  Brown, 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis, 

Prof.  Edward  Y.  Hincks, 

Dr.  John  P.  Peters, 

Prof.  Lewis  B.  Paton, 


Associates 

in 
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PUBLISHING   COMMITTEE. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Nash.     Prof.  D.  G.  Lyon. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cobb. 
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HONORARY   MEMBERS. 


Prof.  F.  W.  A.  Baethgen,  D.D.,  Berlin. 

M.  Samuel  Berger,  Paris. 

Prof.  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oxford. 
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the  Secretary  of  any  change  in  their  address. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


I. 


This  association  shall  be  called  **  The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis/' 

II. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  presenting,  discussing,  and  publishing  original  papers  on 
Biblical  topics. 

III. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who, 
with  five  others,  shall  be  united  in  a  Council.  These  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council.  Additional  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  the  Presidents 
of  the  Sections  hereinafter  provided  for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  two  others, 
who  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the  Council. 

IV. 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  classes,  active  and  honorary.  Hon- 
orary members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
ments as  Biblical  scholars.  The  number  of  honorary  members  chosen  at 
the  first  election  shall  be  not  more  than  ten ;  in  any  succeeding  year  not 
more  than  two. 

V. 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Council  may  determine.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the 
President,  or  some  other  member  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  Society. 
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VI. 


Sections,  consisting  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  residing  in  a  par- 
ticular locality,  may  be  organized,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council,  for  the 
object  stated  in  Article  IL,  provided  that  the  number  of  members  com- 
[X)sing  any  Section  shall  not  be  less  than  twelve.  Each  Section  shall 
annually  choose  for  itself  a  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside 
over  its  meeting,  and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before 
it  as  the  Section  may  judge  to  be  of  sutficient  value  are  transmitted 
promptly  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Sections 
shall  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  .severally  determine,  provided  that  their 
meetings  do  not  interfere  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society :  but,  in  the  absence 
of  both  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  officer  from  the 
members  present. 

II. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  members, 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  of  each  meeting,  transmitting  to  them  at 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting :  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  j^roceedings  of  such  meetings :  to  preserve  an  accurate  roll 
of  the  members :  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Soci- 
ety; to  distribute  its  publications,  and  to  do  such  other  like  things  as 
the  Council  may  request. 

III. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the 
.securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  at 
each  meeting ;  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members ;  to  receive 
all  papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented,  and  lay  them  before 
the  Publishing  Committee. 

IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  rendering  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  to  the  Society  at  each 
annual  meeting. 
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V. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Society ;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meetings,  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  Committee  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among  those 
laid  before  them,  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  fitted  to  promote  Biblical 
.science. 

VII. 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  five  dollars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollars ;  but  libraries 
may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from  which,  also, 
members  permanently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The  donation  at 
one  time,  by  a  single  person,  of  fifty  dollars  shall  exempt  the  donor  from 
all  further  payments,  and  no  payments  shall  be  required  of  honorar}* 
members. 

VIII. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  additional  charge, 
one  copy  of  each  publication  of  the  Society  after  his  election  ;  in  addition 
to  which,  if  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  Journal^  he  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  article  or  articles  he  may  have  contributed. 

IX. 

Five  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  continue  in  session  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  Journal^ 
was  adopted  June  13th,  1884. 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  members, y>>r 
the  purpose  of  presentation,  additional  copies  of  any  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal, to  the  number  often,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy,  but  that  the  price  to 
persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment. 
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The  Prophecy  of  '  Malachi.' 

DR.   C.   C.  TORREY. 

ANDOVSK,  MASS. 

THE  short  prophecy  known  to  us  by  the  name  *  Malachi  *  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  has  generally  received.  Its  real 
value  as  a  source  for  the  history  of  Judaism  has  hardly  been  recog- 
nized by  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  chiefly  due,  I 
believe,  to  the  fact  that  one  or  two  of  the  most  important  passages  in 
the  book  have  been  generally  misunderstood ;  but  partly,  also,  to  the 
fact  that  the  problems  presented  by  its  title  and  the  question  of  its 
date  have  tended  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  students  from  its  con- 
tents. The  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  make  some  contri- 
bution to  a  new  interpretation  of  the  book.  Without  attempting  any 
thorough  criticism  of  the  text,  or  even  touching  upon  the  many 
minor  difficulties  of  exegesis,  I  hope  to  present  in  consistent  outline 
the  main  features  of  the  prophecy  viewed  from  a  standpoint  some- 
what different  from  that  usually  occupied.^ 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  prophecy  is  anonymous,  the  proper 
name  *  Malachi '  having  originated  in  a  misinterpretation  of  the  word 
"•SkSO  in  3^  aided  perhaps  by  Hag.  i  V  as  well  as  by  Mai.  2^.  The 
superscription  i*,  in  which  M.  is  evidently  intended  as  a  proper 

1  The  numerous  references  to  Wellhausen,  in  the  sequel,  are  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  indispensable  *  Kleine  Propheten '  (Skizz^n  und  VorarbeiUftt  v.). 

*  To  the  combination  of  this  verse  in  Haggai  with  Mai.  i^  3^  is  probably  due 
the  addition  of  the  words  0i<r0€  dij  iirl  rd«  xapdiai  iffiQv  in  the  LXX  superscrip- 
tion. Similar  words  appear,  to  be  sure,  in  2^;  and  it  might  be  argued,  though 
with  little  plausibility,  that  we  have  here  an  old  and  independent  superscription 
of  the  book;  but  Jerome  is  probably  right  in  his  opinion  (comm.  in  Uc.) :  "  Hoc 
in  Hebraico  non  habetur,  sed  puto  de  Aggaeo  [2^*,  cf.  v.^^]  additum."  Cf.  the 
similar  proceeding  in  i  Ki.  22^  (MT.).  The  addition  is  thus  one  more  witness 
to  the  tradition  that  the  book  was  anonymous,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  authorship 
was  at  an  early  date  attributed  to  Haggai,  as  well  as  to  Ezra,  Mordecai,  Zechariah, 
and  others.  Bachmann's  S73  1DB?1  (^Altiestamgntlicke  Uniersuchungen,  1894) 
hardly  deserves  serious  mention  in  such  a  book  as  Cornill's  Einleitung, 
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name,  is  not  only  a  later  addition,^  but  stands  quite  outside  the  main 
line  of  Jewish  tradition  represented  by  LXX/  Jerome  and  the  Targum. 
The  book  falls  into  two  main  divisions :  i,  a  rebuke  addressed  to 
the  priests  ( i*-2^)  ;  2,  a  series  of  oracles  addressed  to  all  the  people, 
consisting  mainly  of  charges  brought  against  priest  and  layman  alike 

(2'"-3''). 

The  theme  of  the  brief  introduction  (i^"^),  Israel  God^s  peculiar 
people^  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  book  from  beginning  to 
end.  See  i'  2^®  3^'-,  and  cf.  2*'.  That  the  prophet  should  choose 
here  as  his  sole  illustration  of  this  truth  a  reference  to  calamities  that 
have  recently  come  upon  Edom,  Israel's  brother  nation  (vs.*^)/  is 
characteristic  of  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  (see  below) . 

Of  the  charges  brought  against  the  priests,  the  foremost  is  that  of 
gross  misconduct  in  their  performance  of  the  temple  service  (i*"^). 
That  which  is  holy  they  treat  not  only  with  indifference,  but  with 
open  contempt  (vs/"^*) .  Defective  and  worthless  offerings  are  habit- 
ually offered  upon  the  altar  without  scruple.  The  priests  themselves 
provide,  as  they  also  readily  accept  from  others,  the  crippled  and 
diseased  of  the  flock  as  good  enough  for  the  worship  of  Yahw^ 
(vs.®-^).  They  have  thus  publicly  desecrated  the  sanctuary  and 
profaned  Yahw^'s  name  (vs.^  '• " ;  cf.  2*) .'    Such  worship  as  this  is 

'  No  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  and  relative  date  of  this  verse  can  be 
drawn  from  the  comparison  of  Zech.  9^  12*.  The  phrase  mTP  "TSl  XQ7D  in  all 
three  places  is,  or  forms  part  of,  a  later  superscription.  The  words  following  it  in 
Zech.  9^  are  the  middle  of  a  sentence  of  which  the  beginning  has  been  lost.  It 
is  possible  that  the  two  oracles  in  Zechariah  may  have  received  their  superscrip- 
tion from  Malachi. 

*  The  later  Greek  title  MaXaxia;  (cited  again  recently  by  Konig,  EinUitung), 
which  is  evidently  made  after  the  analogy  of  the  preceding  Zo^ovta;,  A77a(0f, 
Zaxapias,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  proper  name. 

*  In  vs.*,  the  reading  m3nb  is  condemned  both  by  its  form  and  by  the  verb 
D^,  whose  meaning  here  is  already  determined  by  the  first  clause  of  the  half- 
verse  (cf.  also  Jos.  8^).  The  reading  mK3,  proposed  by  Stade,  Gesch.  ii.  112, 
and  adopted  by  Nowack,  Kleine  Propheten^  has  beyond  question  the  support  of 
both  LXX  and  Syr.,  and  seems  certain  also  in  view  of  Zeph.  2*  (where  TTO  is 
out  of  place);  cf.  Ez.  25*.  The  form  of  the  word,  however,  must  be  DTJ;  without 
M  (so  abo  Zeph.  2*),  and  without  the  preposition  7  (as  shown  by  the  preceding 
clause;  cf.  also  Jos.  8^,  etc.).  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  form,  which  looks  like 
a  mere  ending,  could  have  been  joined  by  mistake  to  the  last  letters  of  the  pre- 
ceding word. 

*  Wellhausen's  interpretation  of  7K3  in  vs.^-  ^,  and  his  treatment  of  the  text  in 
V8.^,  seem  to  me  to  be  unjustified.  It  is  evident,  to  be  sure,  that  the  text  is  not 
sound  in  either  verse.  But  the  idea  of  '  pollution,  uncleanness,'  which  is  generally 
expressed  by  the  word  7IC,  is  present  here,  and  in  its  full  force.    The  prophet  is 
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worse  than  useless ;  it  would  be  better  that  the  service  of  the  temple 
should  cease  altogether  (vs.*'*°).  Even  the  heathen  are  not  guilty 
of  such  mockery ;  their  service  is  at  least  reverent ;  what  is  more,  in 
all  heathen  lands  where  there  is  sincere  worship  of  the  supreme  God, 
Yahw^  accepts  it,  and  his  name  is  truly  honored  (vs.").  But  among 
the  Jews,  the  chosen  people,  it  is  profaned  (vs.^). 

While  it  is  primarily  the  priests  who  are  addressed  in  this  section, 
yet  the  prophet's  rebuke  concerns  the  people  as  well ;  the  sin  of 
bringing  unworthy  offerings  lies  also  at  their  door;  and  in  vs."  it  is 
they,  the  laymen,  who  are  warned. 

The  second  item  in  the  indictment  of  the  priests  is  the  charge  that 
they  have  betrayed  their  trust  as  the  official  guides  of  the  people  in 
religious  matters  (2*~^).  This  second  accusation  is  made  to  grow  out 
of  the  first.  After  the  prophet  has  warned  the  priests  of  the  punish- 
ment that  awaits  them  if  they  persist  in  dishonoring  Yahwe  and  his 
worship  (2^"^),  he  reminds  them  of  the  sacred  trust  which  they  inherit 
as  members  of  the  priestly  tribe,  and  especially  as  bearers  of  the 
rmn,  or  (oral)  teaching  concerning  the  religion  and  worship  of 
Yahw^  (vs.").  In  the  days  of  old,  the  house  of  Levi  was  worthy  of 
this  trust,  and  walked  in  the  right  path  ;  the  people  were  shown  the 
way,  and  many  were  saved  from  error  (vs.*-® ;  cf  Dt.  33®*  ^^).  But  now 
the  priests  have  broken  the  covenant  and  turned  aside  from  the  path  ; 
their  teaching  has  become  a  stumbling  block  to  the  people  (vs.®). 

In  vs.*,  until  the  last  clause  is  reached,  we  seem  to  have  the 
announcement  of  the  punishment  which  the  priests  are  to  suffer  for 
the  unfaithfulness  just  described ;  but  the  last  three  words  of  the 
verse  give  it  an  unexpected  turn,  for  they  seem  to  contain  an  entirely 
new  accusation,  namely,  that  oi  partiality  in  the  use  of  the  *  teaching.* 
The  meaning  of  the  charge  is  not  clear  —  especially  in  the  present 
context,  after  this  long  and  severe  arraignment ;  moreover,  its  posi- 
tion in  the  passage  is  a  still  greater  difficulty,  for  it  appears  quite 
incidentally,  as  though  it  were  an  accusation  that  had  been  previously 
made  or  implied,  and  thus  brings  confusion  into  the  whole  context.^ 

speaking  vehemently.  The  *  pollution '  is  due,  not  to  the  quality  of  the  bread, 
but  to  the  attitude  of  those  who  present  it,  as  the  prophet  himself  says.  At  the 
middle  of  vsJ,  read,  with  LXX,  \"n3bl<3.  In  v.^-^,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
7X20  is  in  the  right  place,  if,  indeed,  it  belongs  in  the  verse  at  all.  Notice  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  text  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  and  the  evidence  of  confu- 
sion with  vsJ  (cf.  LXX). 

^  This  is  excellently  illustrated  by  the  note  on  this  verse  in  Rosenniflller's 
Scholia  :  **  Neque  enim  hie  versus  cum  iis  quae  praecesserunt  ita  cohaeret,  ut 
poenam  subjungat  peccatis  vs.  8  commemoratis;  sed  novam  poenam  novo  crimini 
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The  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  probably  a  scribal  error,  by  which  the 
original  ''J^  became  D''3S ;  a  very  easy  mistake  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing 3.  The  true  reading  would  thus  have  been  :  "  because  ye  do 
not  keep  my  ways  nor  regard  me  in  your  teaching  " ;  the  negative 
{''K  governing  both  "'S*!*!  D^HtttT  and  ''3S  D'^XtTJ,  as  is  natural.^ 

With  2^^  begins  the  second  main  division  of  the  book,  containing 
admonitions  designed  for  all  the  people.  As  in  the  part  addressed 
to  the  priests  the  laymen  were  not  forgotten,  but  were  included  in 
the  rebuke,  so  in  this  second  part  it  is  evident  that  the  priests  still 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  thought  of  the  writer  (see  especially 

The  passage  2^*^^*  is  well  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  book, 
both  by  its  isolated  position  and  by  its  contents.  Almost  all  inter- 
preters since  Jerome  have  seen  in  these  verses  the  prophet's  rebuke 
of  two  evils :  marriage  with  heathen  women  (so  also  Targ.),  and 
divorce.^  But  this  interpretation  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  text  (see  below).  The  rebuke  is  rather  directed  against  the 
encroachment  of  some  foreign  cult  in  Israel  (so  LXX,  Syr.).^^    The 

statutam  indicit,  videlicet  sacerdotum  in  jure  dicendo  injustitiae^  quod  recte 
Grotius  vidit." 

8  The  phrase  D^3B  Ktt?3  is  here  simply  equivalent  to  'regard,  respect,*  as  not 
infrequently  in  the  Old  Testament;  cf.  especially  Prov.  6** :  HBD  bs  ''3B  KttP  K7, 
*he  will  not  regard  any  ransom  *;  also  such  passages  as  2  Ki.  3**  Lam.  4^®  Is.  3* 
9I*  Job  22®,  etc.  The  charge  ^3B  D^KtTS  D^^K  is  thus  the  same  one  with  which 
this  section  was  introduced:  "DC^b  1123  DDrO  K^l  DrirttC?  K^,  vsA  As  for 
the  meaning  of  the  word  nTir,  as  used  by  Malachi,  it  seems  probable  from  the 
tone  of  the  whole  passage  (see  especially  vs.**-  *)  that  it  refers  to  religious  teach- 
ing in  the  broader  sense;  not  merely  instruction  as  to  ceremonial  requirements, 
but  also  guidance  into  the  right  way  of  life  (see  Baudissin,  Gesch.  des  AT* 
PrusUrthums^  256  f.,  290  f.).  This  is  the  natural  way  of  understanding  S'TTH 
pro  D'an,  vs.^,  for  example.  The  *  teaching '  of  the  priest  is  not  clearly  distin- 
guished from  that  of  the  prophet,  in  the  Old  Testament;  nor  could  it  well  be,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  The  n"Tiri  as  *  moral  instruction '  (often  in  a  general 
sense;  Prov.  13**  Ps.  119^  etc.)  belongs  to  the  priest  (Ho.  4**,  cf.  vs.^'-  Zeph.  3*) 
as  well  as  to  the  prophet  (Is.  9^*  Zech.  7*2).  Malachi  2}  might  be  the  description 
oif  a  prophet  as  well  as  of  a  priest. 

•  It  is  not  clear  in  what  way  the  beginning  of  vs.'®  was  understood  by  LXX 
and  Targ.  They  seem  to  have  translated,  as  the  Massoretes  pointed,  with  faithful 
adherence  to  an  impossible  text  and  in  despair  of  making  anything  out  of  it. 
I  can  see  no  ground  for  the  theory  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  passage  has 
been  intentionally  perverted. 

1'^  LXX  and  Syr.  have  nothing  here  to  correspond  to  the  word  HD,  but  use 
only  the  most  general  terms  for  idolatrous  worship.  It  is  quite  possible,  however, 
that  their  Hebrew  text  in  this  verse  was  not  different  from  ours. 
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unfaithfulness  of  a  part  of  the  people  threatens  to  forfeit  for  all 
the  covenant  of  the  fathers  (vs.*®).  Judah  has  dealt  falsely  with  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  the  covenant  religion,  and  is  wedding  a  strange  cult. 
The  sanctuary  of  Yahw^  is  profaned  (vs.^").  The  worshippers 
(who,  of  course,  insist  that  they  are  still  worshipping  Yahw^)  lament 
because  their  offerings  fail  to  bring  a  blessing,  and  are  strangely 
unable  to  see  why  ill  fortune  has  come  upon  them  (vs.^  **■) ."  Such 
sin  merits  the  severest  punishment,  and  Israel  may  well  be  warned 
^^12.15.16 .  j^  gg^^j^  Qf  these  three  verses  the  text  is  very  difficult)." 

The  remainder  of  the  book  (2*^-3")  is  more  homogeneous.  The 
prophet  is  rebuking  the  distrust  and  indifference  of  the  people,  as 

11  In  V8.I',  the  preposition  fO  in  pHO  must  be  rendered  *  because.' 
^^  The  phrase  HSUI  HI?  (vs.^^j  jj^s  always  been,  and  is  still,  a  riddle.  Well- 
hausen's  argument  in  favor  of  HJITI  11?  (the  text  actually  read  by  LXX)  is 
ingenious,  but  not  convincing.  In  the  first  place,  the  definite  technical  mean- 
ing which  he  claims  for  the  nouns  HO  and  n^i7, '  Klager '  and  *  Vertheidiger,'  can- 
not be  deduced  from  actual  Hebrew  usage.  11?  is  simply  a  'witness';  whether 
*  for '  or  *  against '  is  always  determined  by  the  context.  The  verb  HJl?,  as  a  legal 
term,  is  also  used  in  both  ways,  and  more  frequently  for  accusing  than  for  defend- 
ing. But  even  granting  that  these  words  might  have  the  signification  claimed, 
and  that  HSI^I  117  might  be  a  standing  expression  (of  which  we  have  no  proof), 
the  chief  objection  still  remains.  The  phrase  would  be  more  than  far-fetched;  it 
would  be  quite  meaningless.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  were  not  concerned 
in  any  way  with  courts  of  law.  It  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  every  Jew,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  had  his  117  and  his  HSl?;  nor  is  it  plain,  on  any  theory,  how  the 
'  utter  destruction '  of  these  should  be  a  curse  to  him  —  it  might  rather  seem  to  be 
a  blessing.  It  does  not  appear,  moreover,  that  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  a  legal 
tribunal  at  all.  The  117  and  the  1217  are  to  be  cut  off,  not  from  the  judgment  seat, 
but  *  from  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.'  The  first  half  of  the  verse  treats  of  the  private 
life;  the  second  half,  of  the  religious  privileges. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  sort  of  an  expression  would  best  suit  the 
context  here.  At  the  place  where  the  two  troublesome  words  stand  we  should 
expect  the  equivalent  of  '  all  his  house,  remembrance,  posterity,'  or  something  of 
the  kind.  The  Syr.  has  (as  a  mere  guess,  but  a  sensible  one)  '  his  son  and  his  son's 
son';  cf.  the  footnote  to  Marti's  translation  (in  Kautzsch, -^ Z".)  :  "*wachenden 
und  antwortenden,'  d.  h.  wohl[!]  *jeden  lebendigen.'"  A  comparison  of  3^^ 
suggests  that  the  words  that  stood  here  originally  may  have  been  ^171  BnC7. 
There,  where  the  writer  is  uttering  a  similar  threat,  he  uses  the  words :  *  it  [the 
day  of  Yahw^]  shall  not  leave  them  (D1^)  root  or  branch.*  A  corresponding 
use  of  the  same  expression  in  2^^  would  complete  the  prophet's  threat  in  as 
forcible  a  manner  as  could  be  imagined :  ^171  BHU  XtTl?^  1CK  V^Vh  !T.T  DIS^ 
^0^  *71K0;  "  Yahw^  destroy,  for  the  man  who  does  this,  root  and  branch  from 
the  tents  of  Jacob !  "  Si)me  accident  to  one  of  the  earliest  MSS.  rendered  the 
words  only  partially  legible.  This  is  also  the  probable  explanation  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  text  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  especially  in  2***  ^^. 
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shown  in  various  ways.  This  naturally  leads  him  to  combine  reas- 
surance with  his  censure  in  the  series  of  predictions  (-j^*^**^^*^^'"^^^*) 
which  play  an  important  part  in  this  portion  of  the  book. 

The  two  passages  2^^-3*  and  3^"  are  very  much  alike  in  character 
and  contents.  In  each  the  starting  point  is  an  assertion  taken  from 
the  mouth  of  some  of  the  people :  *  Yahw^  does  not  interfere  in 
human  affairs ;  he  does  not  take  vengeance  on  evildoers,  but  treats 
all  alike  *  (2*^)  ;  *  it  is  of  no  use  to  give  time  and  pains  to  the  service 
of  Yahw^  ;  the  impious  fere  at  least  as  well  as  the  pious '  (3"*^,  cf. 
vs.*®).  The  prophet's  answer  is  the  same  in  each  case.  The  great 
and  terrible  day  will  soon  come,  when  the  rewards  and  penalties  shall 
be  meted  out,  and  the  righteous  shall  finally  triumph  over  the  wicked 
^yg  19-21^  Yahw^,  preceded  by  the  angel  who  announces  his  coming, 
will  enter  his  temple  (vs.*),  and  the  good  shall  be  separated  from  the 
evil  as  by  the  fierce  heat  of  a  refiner's  fire  (vs.*^) .  In  the  meantime, 
those  who  remain  faithful  to  him  are  not  forgotten  (vs.*°^*). 

This  oracle  concerning  the  '  day  of  Yahw^ '  is  interrupted  by  a 
characteristic  passage  (vs.®"*^)  in  which  the  people,  or  a  part  of  them, 
are  severely  censured  for  neglecting  to  pay  their  tithes.  They  are 
defrauding  their  God  (vs.®),  in  spite  of  the  curse  that  rests  upon 
them  because  of  just  such  sins  as  this  (vs.^).  Let  them  bring  in 
their  dues  faithfully  to  the  temple  storehouse,  and  Yahw^  will  reward 
them  with  prosperity  (vs.*^*^) .  From  the  manner  in  which  this  pas- 
sage is  introduced  (vs.®-^),  it  might  seem  as  though  Malachi  regarded 
the  prompt  payment  of  temple  taxes  as  a  religious  requirement  of 
the  very  first  importance,  and  the  evasion  of  this  duty  by  the  people 
as  one  of  their  most  grievous  sins  (see  especially  vs.^).  That  this 
cannot  be  his  meaning,  however,  is  plainly  shown  by  all  the  rest  of 
the  book ;  notice  also  in  particular  vs.*  It  seems  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  train  of  thought  upon  which  he  enters  in  vs.^*^  was 
suggested  to  him  by  vs.*.  It  is  then  evident  that  this  particular 
delinquency  occurred  to  him  while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  more 
general  accusation  (vs.^^),  and  that  he  at  once  seized  upon  it,  aban- 
doning (with  vs.®)  the  main  line  of  his  thought.*^  (See  below,  for  a 
further  discussion  of  the  significance  of  this  passage.) 

^'  I  regard  it  therefore  as  a  mistake  to  make  a  division  in  the  book  at  the  end 
of  vs.'*  in  such  a  way  as  to  deny  to  vs.®  any  connection  with  the  preceding,  as  is 
done  by  most  recent  commentaries.  The  whole  section  2*'-32^  is  continuous,  and 
was  probably  composed  and  written  rapidly,  at  a  single  sitting;  the  episode  3^^^ 
is  itself  proof  of  this  fact.  Cf.  also  Kuenen,  Onderzoek'^y  ii.  427,  note  5.  The 
exegesis  here  is  important  for  our  estimate  of  the  prophet  and  his  work. 
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It  is  probable  that  3*^**  is  a  later  appendix  to  the  book.  It  has  no 
natural  connection  with  the  preceding,  but  has  all  the  appearance  of 
an  addition  by  another  hand,  having  for  its  chief  object  the  providing 
of  an  impressive  close  for  the  collection  of  the  prophetic  writings. 
It  is  hardly  by  accident  that  Moses  and  Elijah^  the  two  great  repre- 
sentatives of  Israel's  golden  age,  appear  together  in  these  discon- 
nected verses  at  the  end  of  the  last  of  all  the  prophets.  Obviously, 
the  addition  was  made  after  the  compiling  of  the  A(i>$€Ka9r/}o<^i7rovJ^ 

The  most  interesting  passage  in  the  book  from  the  theological 
point  of  view  is  i** :  "  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  his  setting 
my  name  is  great  among  the  heathen,  and  everywhere  a  pure  oblation 
is  offered  to  my  name ;  for  my  name  is  great  among  the  heathen, 
saith  Yahwe  of  hosts."  The  prophet  is  rebuking  the  Jewish  priests 
for  the  gross  negligence  with  which  they  perform  the  service  of  the 
temple,  and  especially  for  their  shameless  practice  of  offering  blem- 
ished things  to  God.  He  represents  Yahw^  as  saying :  '  I  can  take 
no  pleasure  in  you  or  your  offering  (v.***).  Even  the  heathen  (who 
in  worshipping  the  one  God  are  truly  worshipping  me)  bring  worthy 
oblations  to  their  altars.  They  truly  honor  my  name  (v.",  cf.  v.") ; 
ye  alone  profane  it  in  this  manner'  (v.").  This  interpretation, 
apparently  the  one  intended  by  the  LXX,  adopted  by  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  and  in  recent  times  by  Hitzig,  Kohler,  Baudissin,  Kue- 

"  Bohme,  ZA  TW.^  1887,  210  ff.,  has  attacked  the  genuineness  of  these  verses, 
arguing  chiefly  from  the  language  and  style.  Nowack,  Kleine  Propketen^  has 
followed  him  to  the  extent  of  rejecting  vs.***"-,  while  retaining  vs.*^;  a  strange 
proceeding.  Bohme's  argument,  perhaps  not  conclusive  in  itself,  can  be  consid- 
erably strengthened.  The  writer  of  3*  is  certainly  not  likely  to  have  been  also 
the  author  of  3^,  and  the  improbability  is  only  increased  by  the  proximity  of 
vs.  19-21^  —  from  which  vs.^  is  completely  insulated  by  vs.*^.  The  words  l<^3  *5E7 
K"l?:m  '^njn  mrr  D^*  in  vs.**  are  plainly  derived  from  Joel  3*.  Gjrnill,  Einlei- 
tung^f  p.  181,  says,  "Joel  3*  ist  offenbar  Citat  aus  Mai.  3'^**;  but  nothing  more 
than  a  comparison  of  Joel  3*  with  2^^  is  needed  to  show  that  the  evidence  points 
just  the  other  way.  Again,  vs.^^  sounds  strangely  indeed  after  vs.^''- ^'-'ff-.  But 
the  chief  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  vs.®"24  \^  that  derived  from  the 
juxtaposition  in  them  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  combined  with  their  lack  of  coherence 
with  the  preceding  or  with  one  another.  The  feeling  that  originally  prompted 
the  addition  of  this  appendix  may  be  recognized  in  the  comments  of  later  writers. 
Thus  Abarbanel  (preface  of  his  comm.  on  Malachi)  says  of  this  prophet :  inViT? 

n-nn  i-c?  "»ki  n^nn  pb  bKntro  ni<ia3n  npoas  in^Dsi  D't^-s:.-!  bs*?  pnpiK 

"nSU  rrc^D.  Ephrem  Syr.  (comm.  in  loc^  explains  in  similar  words  why  Moses 
and  Elias  are  both  introduced  in  this  place.  It  was  this  same  reflection  —  Moses 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — that  led  to  the  transposi- 
tion of  vs.*»  in  some  Greek  MSS.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  after  vs.^. 
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nen,  Cheyne,  Smend,  Wellhausen,  Baethgen  (on  Ps.  65'),  and  others, 
is  the  one  required  by  both  the  language  and  the  context  of  the  verse. 
To  take  the  words  as  a  prediction  (Oehler,  and  most  of  the  older 
commentators)  is  plainly  inadmissible.  To  understand  them  as 
referring  to  proselytes  (Ewald,  Dillmann  \Hiob^^  p.  xxxv.]),  or  to 
Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (W.  R.  Smith,  Schulz),  is  to  deny  to  the 
expressions  'everywhere,'  *in  all  the  earth,'  'among  the  heathen,* 
their  natural  meaning,  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  obvious  contrast 
between  D**!!!  and  DnX.  See  especially  Kuenen,  The  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, 1882,  p.  180  f.,  and  cf.  Wellhausen's  masterly  summary,  Israel, 
u,  jud.  Gesch,^  S.  180  ff.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many  scholars 
should  have  hesitated  to  interpret  the  words  of  this  verse  according 
to  their  most  obvious  meaning,  for  the  passage  stands  alone  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  clear  and  concrete  statement  of  the  belief  that 
all  sincere  worship  of  God  under  whatever  name,  in  whatever  way, 
and  by  whomsoever  offered,  is  accepted  by  Yahw^  as  offered  to  him. 
(In  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  i^**"-  [cf.  2^<^'-  Wisd.  i3«-»]  Acts  io»  )  " 
In  Ps.  65',  which  is  sometimes  cited  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
parallel,  the  language  is  much  less  definite,  and  it  is  not  plain  how 
much  the  writer  meant  by  his  words.**  Any  psalmist  might  burst 
forth  into  such  expressions  of  praise  as  this,  without  for  a  moment 
being  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  bold  assertion  in  Malachi.  Cf.  also 
such  passages  as  Ps.  145^*- **^-*®.  Still,  remarkable  as  the  expression 
is,  the  idea  was  certainly  not  foreign  to  Judaism  —  it  is  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  *  Wisdom '  literature,  for  example  —  nor  can  it  be  said  to 
be  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  this  prophet  as  it  appears  in 
the  rest  of  the  book. 

A  passage  of  foremost  importance  for  the  right  understanding  of 
Malachi  is  2^^'^  These  verses,  which  have  always  attracted  especial 
attention,  have  been  generally  thought  to  contain  a  rebuke  of  the 
custom  of  intermarriage  with  gentiles ;  and  it  has  been  the  well-nigh 
universal  belief,  at  least  since  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 

^*  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Malachi  had  in  mind  any  particular  heathen  nations, 
or  that  his  attention  had  been  attracted  by  any  special  signs  of  monotheism  among 
the  neighboring  peoples.  The  utterance  is  a  general  one,  like  those  above  referred 
to  (cf.  especially  Acts  10^) ;  and  testifies  to  a  remarkable  theological  development 
among  the  Jews  themselves,  —  and  perhaps  especially  in  the  heart  of  this  prophet, 
—  rather  than  to  any  progress,  real  or  supposed,  on  the  part  of  their  gentile 
neighbors. 

^^  The  words  are :  IKS"  lUa  bs  Til?  rhzX\  l?Or.  According  to  Wellhausen 
(Notes  to  his  Trans,  in  SBOT.)  this  psalm  was  composed  for  an  assembly  at  a 
religious  festival;   vs.*  is  parallel  to  vs. 2,  and  to  be  explained  accordingly. 
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that  the  historical  setting  of  this  prophecy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
narratives  contained  in  the  Book  of  Ezra.  But,  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  current  interpretation  here  is  untenable.  The  text  of  the 
passage  is,  unfortunately,  very  corrupt  (in  vs."-  **,  beyond  all  remedy)  ; 
but  the  greater  part  is  intact,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  charge  brought  by  the  prophet  against  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen. The  sin  which  he  is  attacking  is  one  of  unfaithfulness,  of 
felse  dealing  with  Yah w^  (verb.  *T33,  vs.'®-"  etc. ;  notice  also  hhnh 
irmSK  n^3  in  vs.*^).  The  accusation  is  first  stated  definitely  in 
V."* :  "  Judah  has  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  Yahwe}"^  which  he  loves, 
and  has  espoused  a  ^33  Sx  nS  (daughter  of  a  foreign  god)."  ^  A 
few  verses  further  on  (vs.**'")  occur  the  words,  "Thou  hast  dealt 
falsely  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  the  wife  of  thy  covenant.^'  To 
treat  these  expressions  literally,  as  referring  to  actual  marriage  and 
divorce,  involves  one  in  insuperable  difficulties.  To  assume,  in  the 
first  place,  that  divorce  of  Israelitish  wives  stood  in  any  necessary  or 
even  probable  connection  with  the  wedding  of  women  from  other 
nations  is  ridiculous.  Jews  occasionally  married  gentiles,  not  because 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  own  countrywomen,  or  with  their 
religion,  but  because  they  found  some  of  the  gentile  women  attrac- 
tive. Jewish  women  were  married  to  foreigners  for  a  like  reason. 
Many  modern  commentators,  in  the  desire  to  avoid  this  difficulty, 
have  supposed  a  change  of  subject,  from  intermarriage  with  gentiles 
to  divorce  in  general  (Kohler,  Orelli,  Wellhausen,  al.).  But  it  is  not 
possible  thus  to  separate  vs.""*^  from  vs.*^^.  *  Wife  of  thy  covenant 
religion^  (that  ■]n"'*1D  DtTK  cannot  mean  'wife  of  thy  marriage 
vows/  Kraetzschmar,  Bundesvorstellung,  240  f.,  has  shown  conclu- 
sively) is  plainly  contrasted  with  *  daughter  of  a  foreign  god ' ;  *  with 
whom  thou  hast  falsely  dealt '  (vs.")  refers  to  the  charge  made  with 
the  same  word  in  vs."  ;  '^  n^HD  in  vs."  is  repeated  from  vs.*®.  Better 
evidence  of  continuity  could  hardly  be  desired.  There  is  one,  and 
only  one,  admissible  interpretation  of  the  passage ;  namely,  that 
which  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  prophet  is  using  figurative  lan- 
guage.    Judah,  the  faithless  husband,  has  betrayed  the  wife  of  his 

^'  Or  perhaps,  *  that  which  is  holy  to  Yahwe,'  but  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
is  the  same  in  either  case.  That  the  sin  is  one  connected  with  the  cult  is  plain 
from  the  words  used;   cf.  especially  rP.T  VT^  ^tTI  in  Lev.  19^  Zeph.  3*. 

^' Not  *  daughters'  (plur.),  as  in  Wellhausen;  Marti,  in  Kautzsch's  AT.; 
Nowack.     It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  the  Hebrew  does  not  read  HISD. 

^*  In  aii  the  cases  where  Malacbi  uses  the  word  133  (vs.^^- ^^- 1*- "•  ^*)  he  is 
speaking  of  this  same  sin. 
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youth,  the  covenant  religion,  by  espousing  the  daughter  of  a  strange 
god,  i.e,  a  foreign  cult  (cf.  the  striking  passages  in  Is.  5  7-66  in  which 
the  Jews  are  accused  of  this  sin).  The  whole  passage,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  a  telling  rebuke  of  unfaithfulness  to  Yahw^,  which 
would  prove  the  suicide  of  the  nation  (vs.*^) .  *  Wedding '  a  strange 
form  of  worship  necessarily  involved  'divorce'  from  the  covenant 
religion.  The  figure  employed  by  the  prophet  is  a  very  natural  and 
effective  one ;  and  was  certainly  better  suited  to  his  time  than  the 
form  of  the  metaphor  introduced  by  Hosea.*  That  the  true  meaning 
of  the  prophet's  words  should  have  been  so  long  forced  into  the 
background  has  been  due  largely  to  the  reflection  that  a  community 
of  *  returned  exiles,*  *  only '  80-100  years  after  the  restoration,  would 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  cults. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  feature  of  this  brief,  and  at  first  sight  not 
altogether  attractive,  composition,  that  it  gives  us  in  small  compass 
such  a  many-sided  view  of  the  religious  conditions  in  which  the 
writer  lived.    Widely  diverse  characteristics,  each  one  sharply  drawn, 

^  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  text  of  vs."*  1*  is  hopelessly  corrupt. 
The  attempts  at  emendation  that  have  been  made  are  rather  curious  than  plaus- 
ible. In  vs.^  a  half-verse  of  quite  respectable  length,  no  two  consecutive  words 
can  be  connected  so  as  to  yield  any  satisfactory  meaning.  With  vs.^^  the  case  is 
no  better.  Apparently,  the  figure  of  speech  is  still  continued  (divorce) ;  but  even 
this  is  far  from  certain,  for,  aside  from  the  particle  *3  and  the  twice  repeated 
phrase  131  rPJT  HDK,  there  is  not  a  single  word  in  the  half-verse  that  seems 
possible  in  its  present  surroundings. 

Wellhausen  proposes  to  read  in  vs.^*  K7n  for  ¥h\  ^)M^  for  "IKBH,  13*?  for  'h 
(all  these  conjectures  unsupported),  and  translates:  "Hat  nicht  der  selbe  Gott 
uns  den  Athem  geschaffen  und  erhalten?  und  was  verlangt  er?  Samen  Gottes!  " 
But  IKCTI  could  not  possibly  mean  'erhalten,'  in  this  sense.  Nor  would  any 
shade  of  the  proper  meaning,  *ubrig  bleiben,  iibrig  lassen,'  be  in  place  here. 
Thus  the  whole  emendation  falls.  It  may  be  added,  further,  that  this  translation 
puts  a  great  strain  on  almost  every  part  of  the  text.  The  unmodified  IPTK  (LXX 
read  inK)  is  not  a  natural  designation  for  God  (in  vs.^*^  the  case  is  quite  differ- 
ent). The  combination  (W)  17  mi  7WT3  is  as  unlikely  as  possible ;  though  it 
is  perhaps  not  worse  than  D^"T?K  TIT. 

In  vs.^*^,  Wellh.  conjectures  K3t7K,  and  omits  the  clause  131  m,T  "10l<,  trans- 
lating :  "  Denn  ich  basse  es,  dass  man  sein  Weib  entlasst  und  sein  Gewand  mit 
Frevel  bedeckt."  But  this  translation  cannot  be  extorted  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
For  *  ich  basse '  we  should  expect  TU^StT,  not  K3tyi<.  The  phrase  bu  DOn  .1031 
1ttna7  is  mere  nonsense.  .103  is  not  an  infinitive,  moreover;  and  the  suffix  in 
1B?ia7  has  nothing  to  which  it  can  refer. 

Of  the  two  verses  only  this  can  be  said  with  confidence,  that  they  are  the 
continuation  of  vs.^<*-**,  and  are  concerned  with  the  same  accusation  (cf.  vs."*-  ^® 
with  vs.^*). 
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are  put  side  by  side,  and  form  together  a  consistent  picture.  It  was 
a  time  when  Israel  was  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  her  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  nations  round  about.  The 
world  had  grown  larger,  and  the  perspective 'had  changed.  A  new 
type  of  sceptics  had  arisen ;  men  who  belonged  to  the  better  part  of 
the  nation,'^  but  who  doubted  Yahw^'s  interference  in  human  affairs 
(2"  3^"^).  The  feeling  that  the  old  beliefs  and  observances  were 
outgrown  was  gaining  ground.  The  effect  of  these  tendencies  showed 
itself  plainly  in  the  public  worship.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
priests  did  their  work  in  a  merely  perfunctory  way,  until  their  indif- 
ference (to  call  it  by  no  worse  name)  became  a  public  scandal.  There 
were  many  of  the  people,  moreover,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  *  betray 
the  nation*  (as  Malachi  insists)  by  openly  espousing  foreign  cults 
^jioff).  On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox,  the  '  God-fearing,'  formed 
a  sort  of  inner  church  or  sect  by  themselves  (3**)  in  opposition  to  the 
growing  scepticism  of  the  others  and  their  free  attitude  toward  the 
prescribed  forms  of  worship.  *  Then  those  that  feared  Yahw^  spoke 
with  one  another,**  and  he  heard,  and  a  record  was  written  before 

2^  So  we  may  certainly  conclude  from  Malachi's  treatment  of  them.  In  their 
impatient  questions  and  assertions,  which  Malachi  somewhat  impatiently  repeats 
(and  possibly  exaggerates),  there  is  no  evidence  of  scoffing  or  of  insincerity.  It 
is  plain  from  3^^  that  these  free-thinkers  whom  Malachi  is  addressing,  and 
against  whom  he  is  justly  incensed,  are  quite  distinct  from  the  'ungodly*  in 
Israel  (D^I?U"l,  vs.^-  ^),  as  they  are  also  from  the  pious  orthodox  (vs.^*).  The 
charge  against  them  is  similar  to  that  with  which  Malachi  assails  the  priests;  in 
factf  all  parts  of  the  book  contain  one  and  the  same  accusation,  in  varying  form. 
The  prophet  is  not  dealing  with  such  forms  of  evil  as  receive  passing  mention  in 
3^,  but  with  the  more  insidious  evils  which  were  threatening  the  church  from 
within,  and  were  all  the  more  dangerous  because  not  a  few  were  ready  to  defend 
them.  The  people  whom  he  is  attacking  are  respected  members  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the  abrupt  transition  at  3^.  The 
prophet  has  begun  in  vs.*-  ^  a  soliloquy  (perhaps  suggested  by  vs.*,  and  at  any 
rate  directly  connected  with  it)  on  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  chosen  people. 
But  as  he  cries  out,  "  Come  back  again  to  your  God !  "  he  can  hear  the  retort  of 
these  respectable  sceptics :  "  How  shall  we  *  come  back  *  ?  We  are  not  *  sorcer- 
ers,' or  *  perjurers,*  or  *  adulterers,'  or  even  irreligious."  Then  the  prophet  turns 
on  them,  and  delivers  a  thrust  that  was  not  to  be  parried :  '  Why  is  the  support 
of  the  public  worship  so  shamefully  neglected  by  you?*  We  may  easily  believe 
that  this  was  the  one  unanswerable  argument  at  his  disposal ;  certainly  none  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  reasoning  would  have  wished  to  have  the  temple  service 
cease  altogether.  What  the  prophet  then  adds  in  vs.^^^^  is  the  soundest  practical 
advice  for  these  doubters. 

^  To  emend  TK  to  HT,  and  regard  the  TX\?V  ^KT  in  vs.^""-  as  the  same  Israelites 
whose  utterances  (in  vs.^^''-)  have  just  been  rebuked  (Wellhausen,  with  some 
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him  for  those  that  feared  him  and  regarded  his  name.'  ^  The  prom- 
ise is  added,  that  these  faithful  few  shall  be  'Yahw^'s  own'  in  an 
especial  sense  (notice  the  emphatic  position  of  n"?3D)  in  the  coming 
day  of  judgment.  It 'must  be  evident  that  the  prophet  is  speaking 
here  of  real,  not  imaginary,  lines  of  division,  more  or  less  distinct, 
which  have  already  been  consciously  drawn  in  the  community.  Cf. 
especially  Is.  66*.  That  the  pious  orthodox  were  actually  a  small 
minority  may,  indeed,  be  doubted ;  they  would  naturally  speak  of 
themselves  in  this  way.  The  situation  closely  resembles  that  which 
produced  the  two  parties  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  at  a  later 
day;  the  hberal — often  far  too  liberal — party,  recruited  largely 
from  the  priests;  and  the  exclusive  sect  (D^tTinS,  Dn^DPI)  made 
up  of  the  pious,  patriotic  adherents  to  the  traditional  religion  and 
worship.  We  have  in  this  book  a  document  of  unique  value  for  the 
history  of  this  inevitable  result  of  Israel's  progress,  the  growth  of 
distinct  sects  which  become  more  and  more  widely  separated  from 
each  other.  Of  course  a  somewhat  similar  contrast  had  existed  in 
Israel  since  the  earliest  times ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  Jews  in  the  Greek  period,  what  their 
previous  history  must  have  been;   but  in  Malachi  we  have  direct 

hesitation),  is  to  turn  the  whole  passage  upside  down.  As  for  the  LXX  reading 
raOra,  it  is  simply  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  translator  also  misunder- 
stood the  passage.  That  he  had  before  him  the  Hebrew  word  HT  is  not  at  all 
probable.  The  presence  of  TK  in  our  text,  moreover,  would  be  very  difficult  to 
account  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  original  reading  was  HT.  In  Gen.  4^, 
which  Wellh.  cites  in  support  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  accident,  it  is  true  that 
some  have  wished  to  emend  bwn  TK  to  bm  .17  (or  'H  KIH;  Ball,  in  SBOT.). 
But  there  also  the  emendation  is  unsound.  If  the  LXX  reading  ovroi  iJXirta-er 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  translator  had  before  him  ^mn  with  \  not 
without  it.  The  phrase  bT^T\  (KIH)  HT  is  one  that  no  translator  could  possibly 
misunderstand;  and  a  theory  of  intentional  perversion  of  the  meaning  would  have 
very  little  plausibility  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hophal  bxX\T\^  which  occurs 
only  here,  would  not  readily  be  recognized ;  we  need  no  better  demonstration  of 
this  than  the  Targum  to  this  verse.  The  Greek  translator,  supposing  this  to  be  a 
verb  in  the  active  voice  (and  therefore  from  ^IT),  and  not  knowing  then  what  to 
do  with  TK,  —  possibly  also  misled  by  the  following  H,  —  wrote  ovroj  ri\KUf€v\ 
but  we  are  certainly  not  therefore  justified  in  suspecting  our  Massoretic  reading, 
7rnn  T^,  which  is  at  least  as  well  suited  to  its  context  as  are  the  proposed 
substitutes. 

*•  For  the  *  record  book,*  cf.  Is.  65®.  The  expression  ^dV  ^^iOV\  is  exactly  in 
line  with  the  thought  with  which  the  prophet's  mind  is  filled;  cf.  1133  T\Th 
*0^,  22;  ":»  D-WTS  DDrK,  29,  etc.  For  this  use  of  Sm,  cf.  Is.  538,  etc.  This 
is  certainly  not  a  place  to  think  of  emending  the  text.  The  verse  division,  too,  is 
quite  correct  as  it  stands. 
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testimony  from  the  Persian  period,  giving  us,  as  it  were  in  a  single 
flash,  a  clear  view  of  the  actual  course  of  events.  The  writer  is  not 
only  one  who  is  excellently  well  informed,  but  he  is  rebuking  in 
unusually  plain  and  unequivocal  terms  the  heterodoxy  of  his  day. 
His  own  point  of  view,  under  these  circumstances,  was  that  of  one 
who  could  appreciate  the  new,  while  remaining  faithful  to  the  old ; 
such  a  position  as  might  have  been  held,  for  example,  by  a  broad- 
minded  Pharisee  of  the  Maccabaean  age.  The  bold  utterance  i"  is 
not  to  be  passed  over  lightly ;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  tendency  to  abandon  the  worship  of  Yahw^, 
or  to  introduce  into  it  foreign  elements,  was  strong.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  for  many  of  the  best  of  the  people  the  significance  of  the 
phrases  *  Yahw^  the  God  of  Israel '  and  '  Israel  the  chosen  people  * 
should  be  lost  altogether.  It  was  a  momentous  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  Malachi  realized  the  fact.  That  under 
these  circumstances  he  should  have  uttered  such  words  as  those  in 
i"  shows  the  strength  of  his  faith  quite  as  strikingly  as  the  breadth 
of  his  view.  He  saw  that  there  was  sincere  worship  of  God  outside 
of  Judaism,  but  his  grasp  of  the  old  article  of  faith,  'Yahw^  the 
God  of  Israel,'  was  in  no  way  loosened.  There  was  only  one  chosen 
people.  Israel  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  God  of  all  the 
world,  as  its  history  showed.  This  being  the  case,  the  thought  of 
any  negligence  or  unfaithfulness  in  the  performance  of  the  divinely 
appointed  and  time-honored  religious  observances  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  In  the  appreciation  of  this  attitude,  which  is  consistently 
maintained  by  the  prophet,  lies  the  key  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  book. 

As  for  the  date  of  Malachi,  this  much  seems  certain,  that  it  was 
written  at  some  time  in  the  Persian  period  (allusion  to  the  '  gover- 
nor' in  I*)  after  the  completion  of  the  temple  (3^^).  Regarding  the 
other  criteria,  it  may  be  said  that  they  all  point  distinctly  to  a  late 
rather  than  an  early  date.  The  remarkable  passage  i*^  (Edom  the 
arch-enemy  of  Israel)  belongs  with  Am.  9"  and  Obad.*^ ;  ^  the  apoca- 
lyptic passages  '^^-^^^■^  with  their  conception  of  the  day  of  judgment 
as  the  day  when  *  the  wicked '  (D^StT*!)  shall  be  destroyed  out  of 
Israel,  remind  of  the  Psalms  (Wellh.) ;  the  theological  development 

^  The  passages  Is.  34**^-  63^*'-,  which  are  probably  to  be  dated  in  the  fourth 
century  (see  Cheyne,  Introd.  to  Isaiah)^  are  also  to  be  included  here.  The 
utterance  in  Malachi  is  characteristic  of  the  time  rather  than  of  the  prophet 
himself.  See  my  article,  *  The  Edomites  in  Southern  Judah/  in  this  number  of 
the  Journal. 
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presupposed  by  the  book  finds  its  nearest  parallels  in  the  Psalter  and 
the  Wisdom  literature ;  ^  and  finally,  the  position  of  Malachi  in  the 
collection  of  the  Prophets  may  be  adduced,  though  the  argument  is 
not  a  weighty  one.  We  may,  therefore,  assign  the  book  with  some 
confidence  to  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.* 

It  has  often  been  argued,  from  the  fact  that  Malachi  calls  the 
priests  by  the  name  *  sons  of  Levi,*  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  priestly  law  book  (see,  f.g.,  Wellh.,  p.  203).  But  this  conclusion 
is  not  justified.  It  is  evident  in  all  parts  of  the  book  that  the  writer 
is  profoundly  influenced  by  Deuteronomy  (in  which  respect  he  has 
many  companions  among  the  latest  Old  Testament  writers) .  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  he  should  use  this  familiar  designa- 
tion of  the  priests  in  his  solemn  warnings  addressed  to  them.*^  The 
same  may  be  said  of  3**  (probably  not  written  by  Malachi ;  see 
above)  with  its  mention  of  Horeb  instead  of  Sinai.  The  words  are 
all  taken  from  Deuteronomy.  The  *  laws  and  statutes '  which  were 
*  enjoined  by  Moses  upon  all  Israel  *  were,  of  course,  associated  with 
the  name  *  Horeb  *  by  all  who  were  familiar  with  Deuteronomy  (see, 
e,g.,  Dt.  5^ •*;  cf.  also  Sir.  48^  Ps.  106^).  From  3^^  (cf.  Nu.  18^^*)  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  priestly  law  of  tithes  was  already  codi- 
fied, as  it  was  certainly  recognized. 

The  diction  of  Malachi  is  pure ;  the  style  vigorous,  though  often 
prosaic  and  sometimes  awkward.  In  more  than  one  place  the  mean- 
ing is  seriously  obscured  by  an  abrupt  transition,  due  Apparently  to 
the  writer's  impulsive  haste.^  A  personal  peculiarity  of  his  style  is 
seen  in  his  favorite  way  of  opening  an  argument ;  by  introducing  the 
supposed  objections  of  his  hearers,  which  he  then  refutes  (i^ff^ff  2^ 

^  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  religious  situation  in  Malachi  is  in  many 
respects  strikingly  parallel  to  that  in  Deutero-Isaiah,  especially  ch.  57-66,  as 
many  have  noticed.  The  extent  and  signiHcance  of  this  correspondence  have 
hardly  been  realized,  however.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  thorough  study  of 
Malachi  will  yield  new  and  important  material  for  the  interpretation  of  the  diffi- 
cult poetry  of  these  chapters  in  Isaiah. 

**  There  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  nHD  mentioned  in  i® 
was  Nehemiah  himself.  Nehemiah  5"*'-  does  not  speak  of  gi/iSf  but  of  tribute 
and  (especially)  of  exactions.  But  in  the  Malachi  passage  the  reference  can  be 
only  to  voluntary  gifts  (made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  favor;  y3D  KCTTI).  For 
the  evidence  that  the  date  of  Nehemiah's  residence  in  Jerusalem  as  governor  was 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  see  my  Compost/ion  of  Ezra-Neh.,  p.  8 
(note  2),  65. 

27  Cf.  perhaps  Is.  6621. 

28  Accidental  corruption  of  the  text  may  be  partly  responsible  for  this,  to  be 
sure. 
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^Tfisir.^  »  Originality  and  earnestness  are  marked  characteristics  of 
the  book  in  all  its  parts.  The  estimate  that  pronounces  it  a  monu- 
ment of  the  degeneracy  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  the  product  of  an  age 
whose  religious  teachers  could  only  imitate,  but  not  attain  to,  the 
spiritual  fervor  of  the  old  prophets  (De  Wette-Schrader,  Duhm,- 
Reuss),  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust. 

^  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  many  scholars,  following  Ewald,  have  seen  in  this 
(in  itself  by  no  means  remarkable)  habit  of  style  a  mark  of  the  transition  to  the 
dialectic  manner  of  the  Jewish  schoob — although  dating  Malachi  in  the  fifth 
century ! 
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The  Edomites  in  Southern  Judah. 

DR.   C.   C.   TORREY. 

ANDOVBR,   MASS. 

IN  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  Persian  period  we  encounter 
repeated  allusions  to  the  northward  advance  of  the  Nabatae- 
ans,  who  invade  the  districts  lying  south  and  east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
including  especially  the  territory  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom.  The 
encroachment  of  these  Arab  tribes  on  the  domain  of  their  more 
civilized  neighbors  on  the  north  is  a  fact  of  considerable  significance 
for  the  history  of  the  Jews.  As  the  Nabataeans,  pushed  from  behind,^ 
gradually  moved  northward,  the  Edomites  were  the  chief  sufferers 
from  their  advance ;  and  these  in  turn,  being  at  length  driven  out 
from  their  old  territory,  were  forced  into  southern  Palestine,  of  which 
they  finally  gained  possession;  certainly  not  without  a  fierce  and 
protracted  struggle.  The  result  was  a  complete  shifting  of  the  posi- 
tion of  these  two  peoples ;  the  Nabataeans  ultimately  occupying  old 
Edom,  while  the  Edomites  moved  into  the  region  (new  Edom,  or 
Idumaea)  lying  between  the  southern  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  territory  formerly  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  the 
tribe  of  Judah. 

There  is  certainly  every  reason  for  supposing  that  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  one  people  was  on  the  whole  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  other.^  The  encroachment  of  the  Nabataeans  must  have 
begun  to  be  serious  at  least  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  B.C.  Even 
Ezekiel  could  prophesy  with  the  utmost  confidence  (25*-*-^^°)  that 

^  Such  shifting  of  tribes  has  been  an  important  feature  of  the  history  of  Arabia. 
Cf.  especially  the  extensive  migrations  in  the  second  century  a.d.  (Miiller,  Islam^ 
i.  27). 

*  See  especially  Cheyne,  Introd.  to  Isaiah,  p.  210  f.,  where  many  of  the  principal 
facts  are  brought  together.  Professor  Cheyne's  conclusions  differ  widely  from  my 
own,  however.  He  regards  Mai.  I*-*  as  referring  to  a  Nabataean  attack  on  the 
Edomites  whiU  the  latter  xvere  still  in  their  old  home,  and  supposes  the  main  step 
in  the  northward  advance  of  these  two  peoples  to  have  taken  place  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century.     See  also  Wellhausen,  Israel,  u.  jUd.  Geschichte^,  p.  147. 
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Ammon  and  Moab  —  also  Edom  and  the  Philistines  (vs.""'^)  ?  —  shall 
be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  Arab  invaders. 

The  first  definite  information  that  we  have  regarding  the  Nabataean 
occupation  of  old  Edom  is  in  an  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Antigo- 
nus  in  this  region  in  the  year  312  B.C.,  preserved  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rian Diodorus  (xix.  94  ff.).'  At  that  time,  the  Arabs  were  in  full 
possession,  and  apparently  had  been  for  a  considerable  time ;  at  all 
events,  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  who  had  been  at  some  pains 
to  inform  himself  about  these  nomads,  evidently  supposed  them  to 
be  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land.  From  passages  of  this  same 
narrative  in  Diodorus  it  appears  that  the  Edomites  also  were  at  that 
time  firmly  established  in  their  new  domain.  Thus  xix.  95  :  aTro 
rrjs  *lSovfmias  ivapxias ;  cf.  98,  in  which  the  Dead  Sea  is  said  to  lie 

Kara  fitinjv  rrjv  (raTpairtiav  rrj^  *lSovfJuiuis* 

Of  the  Old  Testament  passages  which  seem  to  refer  to  blows 
inflicted  upon  Edom,^  — Is.  S4'^-  63^ '^-  Obad.*-»  Jer.  49^ "  Mai.  i« 
—  none  can  be  dated  with  certainty ;  nor,  if  this  were  possible, 
would  anything  be  gained  for  the  history  of  these  tribal  movements, 
for  new  Edom  had  to  suffer  in  the  same  manner  as  old  Edom  from 
repeated  invasions  of  the  Arabs.  We  have  in  the  Old  Testament, 
however,  data  for  determining  approximately  the  time  when  the  prin- 
cipal advance  of  the  Edomites  into  southern  Judah  took  place.  In 
Obad.^^  as  Wellhausen  has  remarked,*  they  are  already  established 
in  Idumaea^  including  '  the  Negeb  and  the  Shephela.'  But  we  have 
still  earlier  testimony  to  the  same  effect  in  Zech.  7",  a  passage  which 
has  been  sadly  misused.     It  reads  as  follows  :   D'H^^H  *n*?K  KiSh 

rou-  oSun"  nrro  d-^ukih  D-K-'Din  n-n  mn"  xnp  nuK 

*  The  historical  sources  which  Diodorus  is  copying  in  this  part  of  his  book 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  main  trustworthy ;  see  Wachsmuth,  EinUitung  in  das 
Studium  der  alien  Geschichlg,  p.  loi  f. 

*  The  two  passages  in  Isaiah  (34,  63)  which  announce  the  approaching  doom 
of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  with  special  mention  of  Edom,  may  perhaps  have  been 
suggested  by  the  arrival  in  Jerusalem  of  such  tidings  from  the  south  as  those  which 
occasioned  the  utterance  Mai.  i*.  This  is  hardly  more  than  a  possibility,  however, 
for  at  the  time  when  these  chapters  were  written  (fourth  century  B.C.  ?)  such 
oracles  against  Edom  needed  no  particular  occasion  (see  below).  The  passages 
in  Obadiah  and  Malachi  are  much  more  definite  and  historically  valuable.  In  the 
former  there  is  evident  reference  to  a  Nabataean  invasion  (sec  especially  Well- 
hausen, Skizzen,  v*.  206) ;  while  Graetz  has  shown  {Monalschrift^  1875,  pp.  60- 
66;  Gesch.,  ii.  2,  p.  164)  that  the  devastation  of  Edom  described  in  the  first  verses 
of  Malachi  was  also  the  work  of  these  Arab  neighbors. 

*  Skizzen,  v^.  205. 

*  So  riK  must  be  emended  (Wellhausen). 
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DU"  nSstrni  Da^m  .Tna-no  nnsi  mStri,  "Are  not  these  the 

words  which  Yahw^  proclaimed  through  the  former  prophets,  in  the 
days  when  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding  cities  were  still  in  quiet, 
and  when  the  Negeb  and  the  Shephela  were  still  undisturbed?^'  It 
has  been  customary  to  give  to  the  participle  D^**,  rO^**  in  this  verse 
a  passive  meaning  (which  it  has  nowhere  else),  and  to  translate, 
"  when  Jerusalem  and  .  .  .  the  Negeb  and  the  Shephela  were  inhab- 
ited,'' Thus  Wellhausen  ;  "  als  Jerusalem  noch  bewohnt  und  in  Ruh 
und  Frieden  war,  und  ihre  Stadte  ringsherum,  und  als  auch  der  Karst 
und  die  Niederung  bewohnt  war.**^  Nowack  {Kleine  Propheten, 
1897)  adds  the  note:  "Man  sieht,  .  .  .  wie  wenig  angebaut  und 
bewohnt  Juda  um  diese  Zeit  war."  But,  aside  from  the  intrinsic 
difficulty  of  such  an  expression  even  regarded  as  a  strong  exaggera- 
tion, this  translation  is  rendered  quite  inadmissible  both  by  the  well- 
known  meaning  of  the  verb  Dtr\  and  by  the  fact  that  Zechariah  uses 
the  very  same  expression  in  i",  where  its  signification  is  plain.  No 
one  would  think  of  translating  the  words  niOptt^l  flDU'*  J^^IKH  SS 
by  "  all  the  earth  is  inhabited  and  in  quiet "  !  At  the  end  of  f  the 
idea  expressed  by  HlbtT  is  to  be  supplied  with  Dtt^**,  where  the  repe- 
tition of  the  word  would  be  awkward  (so  Kohler,  NachexiL  Froph,, 
p.  223  f.,  where  the  passage  is  correctly  translated).  As  for  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  "  while  the  Negeb  and  the  Shephela  were  still 
undisturbed,"  there  would  be  every  reason,  even  without  Obad.^,  for 
supposing  that  Zechariah  is  referring  to  the  Edomite  invasion,  the  one 
great  calamity  which  we  know  to  have  come  upon  southern  Palestine 
not  far  from  this  time.  And  this  probability  is  greatly  strengthened 
by  other  important  evidence.  A  few  Old  Testament  passages  (espe- 
cially Ez.  35*'^°  36**  and  Obad.^*)  seem  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
Edomites  first  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  into  southern  Judea 
and  gaining  permanent  possession  of  the  land  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  Chaldaean  conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding  cities 
(iT^!?*)  DbU'l*)^  Zech.  7") .  Edom  rejoiced  in  his  brother's  calam- 
ity ;  laid  hands  on  his  property  when  he  was  in  distress ;  entered 
into  possession  of  (verb  ^^)  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Israel  when 
the  land  was  weakened.  It  has  been  generally  agreed  that  we  have 
in  these  passages  the  evidence  of  an  Edomite  invasion  of  Judah 
following  the  Babylonian  conquest ;  but  the  fact  has  not  been  recog- 
nized that  the  invaders  came  to  stay.     From  a  mistaken  estimate  of 

^  So  also  the  English  A.V.  and  R.V.;    Reuss;    Marti  in  Kautzsch's  Ihilige 
Schrift  des  A.  T» ;  cf.  Buhl,  Gesch,  der  EdomiUr,  p.  77. 
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the  worthless  list  Neh.  ii*^^,  in  which  the  Chronicler  is  narrating 
how  *  all  Israel '  came  back  to  the  unoccupied  land  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  after  the  exile,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  suppose 
that  this  occupation  by  the  Edomites  was  only  a  temporary  affair ; 
that  they  were  in  some  way  dislodged  by  the  Jews,  and  did  not  take 
permanent  possession  of  the  land  (Idumaea)  until  some  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Persian  period.  The  supposed  retreat  of  the  Edom- 
ites (into  their  former  territory?)  has  been  accounted  for  in  various 
ways.*  The  theory  now  in  favor,  that  they  were  compelled  by  the 
Persians  to  give  back  their  new  possessions  to  the  Jews  (Smend, 
Listen,  21  ff.;  Stade,  GescJu,  ii.  inf.;  Buhl,  Gesch,  der  Edomiter, 
77)  is  a  conjecture  first  put  forth  by  Herzfeld,'  without  external 
support  or  intrinsic  probability. 

The  history  of  the  Nabataean-Edomite  migration  would  seem  then 
to  have  been,  in  its  main  features,  something  like  the  following.  Be- 
fore -the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Nabataeans  began  to  press 
hard  upon  the  Edomites.  The  latter  were  not  long  able  to  hold 
them  back,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  up  one  portion  of  their 
territory  after  another  to  the  invaders,  or  else  to  share  it  with  them. 
Increasing  numbers  of  the  Edomites,  driven  from  their  old  homes, 
began  to  force  their  way  into  Palestine,  but  were  at  first  held  in 
check.  While  matters  were  in  this  state,  the  Babylonians  invaded 
Judea,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  The  Edomites,  whose 
own  condition  was  becoming  desperate,  turned  the  situation  to  ac- 
count, and  seized  a  part  of  the  '  Negeb  and  the  Shephela  * ;  either  by 
actually  allying  themselves  with  the  Babylonians,  or  —  what  is  more 
likely  —  simply  by  taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  weakness  of 
the  land.  Once  firmly  settled  there,  they  were  steadily  reen forced ; 
so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  (sixth)  century  the  main  shifting  had 
already  taken  place ;  the  former  territory  of  Edom  being  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nabataeans,  while  the  Edomites  had  advanced  into 
their  new  domain,  which  included  the  greater  part  of  that  which  we 
find  them  occupying  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  another  part  of  this  same  movement,  a  portion  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  southern  Judah,  dislodged  by  the  advancing  Edom- 
it>:s,  moved  northward  and  settled  wherever  they  could  find  a  place ; 
e.g.  in  and  about  Bethlehem  (VVellh.,  De  Gentibus  et  Familiis  Judaeis, 

®  According  to  Ewald  {Gesch.  d.  V.  Israel^  1864,  iv.  pp.  105-107)  the  Jews 
themselves  Bnally  succeeded  in  driving  them  back. 
*  Geschichte  d,  V.  Israel^  1 847,  i.  p.  475;  cf.  446. 
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1870,  pp.  22-33).  When  Zechariah,  writing  in  the  year  518,  speaks 
of  the  happy  days  of  old  *  before  trouble  came  upon  the  Negeb  and 
the  Shephela,'  the  words  refer  (as  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  even 
without  further  evidence)  to  a  catastrophe  which  had  taken  place 
either  during  his  own  lifetime,  or  at  all  events  within  the  memory  of 
some  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke. 

The  Old  Testament  passages  above  mentioned  (Obadiah,  Jer.  49, 
Malachi,  Is.  34,  63),  in  which  reference  is  made  to  disaster  that  has 
come,  or  is  coming,  upon  Edom,  are  all  post-exilic.  Now  that  the 
Edomiles  were  the  next-door  neighbors  of  the  Jews,  and  were  even 
crowding  farther  and  farther  into  the  sacred  territory,  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  were  in  a  way  to  be  well  informed  of  the  devastating 
attacks  of  the  Arabs,  as  these  in  turn  invaded  the  Negeb  and  the 
Shephela.^®  For  this  same  reason  —  the  proximity  of  the  Edomites, 
with  its  continual  menace  —  the  Jews  came  to  look  upon  this  people 
as  their  peculiar  enemies.  The  part  they  had  played  at  the  time  of 
the  Chaldaean  conquest  was  never  forgotten.  Edom  becomes  the 
representative  of  hostility  to  Israel  (Mai.  i^"*;  cf.  especially  Am.  9^*). 
This  way  of  using  the  name  becomes  more  and  more  common  ;  until, 
for  example,  among  the  Rabbinical  writers  "  Edom  "  is  a  frequent 
designation  for  Rome.  That  in  such  passages  as  Is.  34**^  63^*- 
Obad.^*  etc.,  the  name  is  used  in  its  proper  sense,  referring  to  Israel's 
real  (and  typical)  enemy,  not  as  a  figurative  designation  of  Babylonia 
or  (merely)  of  the  nation's  enemies  in  general,  is  made  probable  by 
the  passage  in  Malachi,  as  well  as  by  the  more  striking  later  utterance, 
Ps.  137'. 

1"*  Buhl  {Gesch.  der  EdomiUr^  p.  78),  following  Smend  and  Stade,  finds  in 
Mai.  i^-^  evidence  that  the  Edomites  were  still  in  old  Edom  in  the  days  of  this 
prophet  (.  .  .  "  dass  die  Edomiter  damals  nur  ihr  eigenes  Gebirgsland  und  nicht 
theilweise  Juda  bewohnten  ").  This  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Malachi,  which 
is  made  necessary  by  the  theory  above  mentioned  combined  with  the  supposed 
date  of  the  prophecy,  is  quite  arbitrary.  As  for  the  word  I^H,  from  which  the 
argument  is  mainly  derived,  cf.  Obad.^^,  where  2^n  is  actually  interpreted  by 
■IC7U  -H! 
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The  Confession  of  Nathanael,  John  i.  45-49. 

PROF.    RUSH    RHEES. 

NBWTON  CBNTRB,   MASS. 

THE  present  paper  does  not  aim  to  present  a  minute  exegesis 
of  the  passage  under  discussion,  for  the  verses  offer  few  exe- 
getical  difficulties ;  nor  will  it  enter  the  great  debate  of  the  Johannine 
criticism,  except  in  so  far  as  this  confession  constitutes  one  of  the 
problems  of  that  criticism.  The  argument  here  offered  can  readily 
concede  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  phraseology  of  the  whole 
narrative  may  be  colored  by  the  Christological  concepts  of  the 
author,  and  that  the  Johannine  picture  of  Jesus  may  be  partial, 
and  to  that  extent  disproportioned,  from  the  standpoint  of  strict 
history.  It  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  narrative  of  Nathan- 
ael's  first  meeting  with  Jesus  contains  nothing  which  vetoes  for  the 
fact  as  here  narrated  an  early  situation  in  the  course  of  Jesus* 
ministry. 

I.  It  is  needful  to  notice  briefly  three  expressions  in  the  passage  : 
( I )  "  An  Israelite  indeed  '*  (vs.*'),  (2)  "I  saw  thee  under  the  fig  tree  " 
(vs.*^),  (3)  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  King  of  Israel " 
(vs.^).     Treating  them  concisely  we  remark  : 

( 1 )  The  expression  "iSc  dXrjOtas  'IcrpttiyAcmys  is  not  self-explanatory. 
It  may  signify,  one  true  to  the  hope  of  Israel  as  the  elect  people  of 
God  (cf.  i"),  or  it  may  derive  its  significance  from  the  name  Israel, 
and  designate  Nathanael  as  "  one  who  has  striven  with  God  and  has 
prevailed"  (Gen.  32®).  The  words  which  follow  (iv  ^  Soko^  ovk 
€<TTLv)  naturally  recall  the  change  of  name  from  Jacob  to  Israel ; 
while  the  allusion  to  another  scene  in  the  life  of  the  patriarch  in  vs.*^ 
(cf.  Gen.  28"*^^)  lends  further  probability  to  the  second  of  these 
interpretations.  In  either  case  this  comment  of  Jesus  is  no  sufficient 
cause  for  the  ardent  confession  of  vs.*',  but  must  be  taken  with  Jesus* 
response  to  NathanaePs  "  Whence  knowest  thou  me  ?  '* 

(2)  It  is  plain  that  Nathanael  found  in  Jesus*  words,  "I  saw  thee 
when  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree,  before  Philip  called  thee,**  more 
than  a  mere  statement  of  commonplace  fact ;  they  constitute  in  this 
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narrative  a  sign  which  quite  swept  away  NathanaeFs  earlier  incredu- 
lity (vs.^),  and  brought  hira  to  the  conviction  earlier  ascribed  to 
Philip  (vs.^)  and  Andrew  (vs.*^).  Opinions  differ  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  sign.  The  readiest  explanation,  and  the  one  most  in 
accord  with  the  rest  of  the  argument  in  this  Gospel,  is  that  Nathanael 
when  sitting  under  the  fig  tree  was  either  so  far  distant  from  Jesus 
(Holtzmann),  or  so  concealed  from  ordinary  vision  (Weiss  ^/  a/.) 
that  the  fact  that  Jesus  saw  him  was  evidence  of  supernatural  power. 
However,  such  a  mere  supernatural  seeing  does  not  answer  Na- 
thanaers  question,  nor  account  for  his  confession,  unless  it  is  further 
assumed  that  NathanaePs  occupation  when  under  the  fig  tree  was 
such  as  to  justify  the  opinion  of  him  which  Jesus  had  expressed ;  />. 
the  words  must  be  held  to  indicate  that  Jesus  had  read  the  man's 
heart,  and  knew  him  to  be  a  worthy  representative  of  the  true  Israel. 
It  is  commonly  noted  that  in  the  East  the  fig  tree,  whether  beside  the 
highway,  or  at  a  man's  own  door,  was  a  customary  place  for  retire- 
ment for  reading,  meditation,  or  prayer.  It  is  fair  to  infer  that 
Nathanael,  as  one  who  was  *  looking  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,* 
had  been  indulging  this  pious  longing  during  his  quiet  hour  under 
the  fig  tree.  Hence  the  aptness  of  Jesus'  words  and  the  surprise  of 
Nathanael  at  hearing  so  true  a  description  of  himself.  Such  an 
'Israelite  indeed*  would  inevitably  be  awake  to  the  expectancy 
aroused  by  the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  (cf.  Lk.  3"),  whatever  his 
personal  relations  with  the  new  prophet  may  have  been ;  and  such  a 
reading  of  his  inmost  thoughts  and  yearnings  by  the  stranger  whom 
Philip  had  so  exaltedly  introduced  to  his  attention,  taken  with  the 
extraordinary  circumstance  of  the  fig  tree,  might  readily  persuade  the 
longing  and  expectant  heart  that  Philip  was  right,  and  that  the  Bap- 

» 

tist's  message,  *  the  kingdom  is  near,'  was  to  find  fulfilment  in  the 
man  from  Nazareth. 

(3)  With  this  we  are  brought  to  the  confession  itself,  and  must 
note  that  Nathanael's  two  declarations  concerning  Jesus  form  a  poetic 
parallelism  which  is  a  marked  anticlimax,  unless  the  title  6  vto?  tov 
$€ov  is  taken  as  essentially  equivalent  to,  and  not  as  of  signally  higher 
dignity  than,  the  other  title  ^ao-tXcvs  tov  lo-paiyX.  If  this  anticlimax 
is  to  be  avoided,  we  do  wrong  to  read  into  this  confession  any  of  the 
more  metaphysical  content  which  has  come  to  predominate  in  the 
Christian  use  of  the  term  *  the  Son  of  God,'  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  that  transcendental  significance  is  quite  at  home  in  the  circle  of 
ideas  which  we  meet  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

That  the  expression  *  King  of  Israel '  is  a  simple  Jewish  Messianic 
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designation  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  title  mockingly  affixed  to  the 
cross  of  Jesus  (Mk.  15"),  by  the  taunt  of  the  multitudes  who  stood 
by,  "  Let  the  Messiah,  the  King  of  Israel,  now  come  down,"  etc. 
(Mk.  15**),  and  by  the  other  current  title '  Son  of  David '  (Mk.  lo*').' 
Mention  only  is  needed  of  the  Messianic  picture  of  the  theocratic 
king  in  the  2d  Psalm ;  of  the  prayer  of  the  devout  Jew  in  the  first 
century  B.C.,  **  Behold,  O  Lord,  and  raise  up  unto  them  their  King, 
the  son  of  David  '* ;  *  and  of  the  fact  that  in  the  Targums  the  Messiah 
is  always  called  King  Messiah.' 

It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  other  term  in  this  parallelism.  To  the 
Jewish  mind  the  title  *  the  Son  of  God  *  served  to  designate  one  among 
men  exalted  to  high  dignity,  either  as  God's  chosen  (so  collectively 
Israel*),  or  as  God*s  representative  (so  the  theocratic  king,  the 
Messiah').  The  collective  use  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
it  appears  as  well  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.*  For  the  specific  ref- 
erence of  the  title  to  the  Messiah  it  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  to 
refer  to  the  question  of  the  High  Priest  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  "Art 
thou  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?  "  (Mk.  14'^ ;  Matthew  26® 
has  "the  Son  of  God");  while  the  Book  of  Enoch  (105')  and 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  (y"***  13®'"  14')  furnish  extra-canonical 
confirmation  from  late  pre-Christian  and  early  post-Christian  Jewish 
literature. 

The  language  of  this  confession  of  Nathanael  appears  thus  to  be 
simply  and  purely  Messianic,  in  the  sense  in  which  this  hope  was 
held  in  the  early  decades  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  and  the  inci- 
dent depicts  a  devout  Jew,  who  finds  one  who  can  read  his  inmost 
thoughts,  which  have  been  turned  with  longing  towards  the  promised 
hope,  and  who  is  therefore  moved  to  join  with  others  in  hailing  the 
new  Master  as  the  expected  King  of  Israel.  With  this  conclusion 
the  discussion  of  our  passage  would  be  complete,  were  it  not  that 
such  an  interpretation  meets  at  once  two  serious  difficulties  :  (^ )  Is  it 
conceivable  that  with  no  further  acquaintance  than  Nathanael  as  yet 
had  with  the  character  and  power  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  any  Israel- 
ite could  have  thought  of  him  as  the  nation's  Messiah?  (d)  Even 
if  such  a  confession  is  conceivable  in  the  circumstances,  is  it  cred- 
ible in  view  of  Jesus*  question  and  comment  at  Caesarea  Philippi 

1  Compare  the  certainly  quite  Jewish  words  of  the  Annunciation  (Lk.  i**'-)  and 
of  the  Song  of  Zechariah  (Lk.  i***). 

2  Psalnas  of  Solomon  ly**;   cf.  vs.».  *  Exodus  4^  Jer.  3I»  Ho.  I^o  II*. 
»  Weber,  Judische  Theolofrie,  383.  ^  Psalm  2'  892^  2  S.  7". 

^  18^ :  ^  xaibtia  <rov  i<f>*  ^Mas  wt  vlbw  rpurdTOKOv  fjuovoyep^. 
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(Mt.  1 6^*^),  when  he  welcomed  as  an  advance  on  all  that  had 
preceded  a  confession  by  Peter  essentially  equivalent  in  terms  to 
this  one  of  Nathanael  ?  We  will  take  up  these  questions  in  the  order 
named. 

II.  The  first  necessitates  a  consideration  of  the  remarkable  com- 
plexity of  the  Messianic  hope  in  the  time  of  Jesus.^  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  one  hope  of  Israel  appears  in  diverse  forms  according  to  the 
documents  from  which  we  draw  our  impression.  This  is  no  more  a 
matter  for  surprise  than  that  no  two  party  organs  should  represent 
precisely  the  same  conception  of  the  significance  and  relative  impor- 
tance of  public  questions  in  modern  politics.  But  it  is  not  always 
taken  into  account.  Among  other  phases  we  will  notice  four  which 
seem  to  have  had  considerable  emphasis  in  New  Testament  times. 

( I )  Baldensperger  is  probably  right  in  finding  the  most  character- 
istic Messianic  development  of  Judaism  in  Apocalyptic,  This  mode 
of  conception  is  defined  by  him  as  "  a  separation  of  the  Messianic 
hopes  from  the  earthly,  political  ideal,  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
to  the  later  Jewish  idea  of  God,  and  an  elevation  of  them  into  the 
realm  of  the  supernatural"  (p.  loo).  Apocalyptic  holds  fast  to  the 
theocratic  watchword,  "  The  Lord  is  King,"  but  abandons  all  idea  of 
human  effort  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom. 
That  is  to  be  a  "  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands."  ^  The 
chief  sign  by  which  the  approach  of  deliverance  is  to  be  inferred  is  a 
present  of  seemingly  intolerable  trouble.  The  deliverance  will  come 
by  a  catastrophe  —  a  judgment  which  will  mean  peace  to  the  right- 
eous and  eternal  destruction  to  the  ungodly  and  the  sinners.  In  this 
type  of  thought  the  Messiah  comes  to  be  a  heavenly  Being,  the  Son 
of  Man,®  who  will  be  revealed  when  the  time  for  judgment  is  ripe. 
Now  many  of  the  lines  of  this  picture  appear  in  the  Christian  writings 

'  Reference  may  be  made,  for  the  hope  as  found  reflected  in  the  writings  of 
the  rabbis,  to  Weber,  Jiidische  Theologie^  348  ff.  (Leipzig,  1897,  ^^  ^d  edition  of 
his  System  der  altsynagogaUn  paiastinischen  Theologie).  The  Talmud,  however, 
is  now  held  to  be  of  quite  secondary  worth  as  a  source  for  New  Testament  times. 
A  concise  and  clear  setting  forth  of  the  hope  as  reflected  in  Jewish  literature 
more  nearly  contemporary  with  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
part  of  Baldensperger's  Das  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu,  3-122  (2d  ed.,  Strassburg, 
1892).  Schiirer  draws  from  both  sources  and  presents  results  very  concisely 
{History  of  the  Jtivish  People^  II.  ii.  126  flF.).  Use  has  also  been  made  of  the 
summary  introductions  to  Briggs's  Messiah  of  the  Gospels^  pp.  1-40  (New  York, 
1894),  and  Wendt's  The  Teaching  of  fesus,  i.  33-84  (New  York  [1893]). 

8  Dan.  2«^. 

^  Dan.  7^3  f.  and  Enoch  37  to  71  passim. 
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of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  pre-Christian  teaching  of  John  the 
Baptist  there  is  much  that  is  apocalyptic  in  character,  ^.g.  *  the  axe 
lying  at  the  root  of  the  trees/  *  the  fan  to  purge  the  threshing  floor/ 
'  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  and  with  fire  (of  judgment).'  The  call 
to  repentance  too  would  be  at  home  among  thoughts  so  set  on  a 
coming  of  God  to  judgment,  although  Apocalyptic  is  generally  con- 
cerned rather  with  the  troubles  and  hopes  of  the  righteous,  than  with 
a  call  to  sinners. 

(2)  The  summons  to  repentance  is,  however,  the  characteristic  of 
the  Messianic  teachings  of  the  Talmud}^  And  in  the  strict  legal  exact- 
ness of  Pharisaism  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  the 
flocking  of  the  multitudes  to  John  the  Baptist,  we  see  that  repentance 
was  not  an  unfamiliar  theme  in  the  current  religious  thought.  Every- 
thing that  we  know  of  the  Scribes  in  the  New  Testament  period,  their 
love  for  tradition,  their  scornful  criticism  of  the  *  people  of  the  land,' 
their  early  interest  in  and  later  contempt  for  John  the  Baptist,  leads 
to  the  conviction  that  such  Messianic  ideas  as  they  would  cherish 
would  be  much  the  same  as  we  meet  in  the  later  rabbinic  lore.  In 
fact  Baldensperger  seems  to  have  a  good  case  in  arguing  that  Apoca- 
lyptic itself  is  a  sort  of  Messianic  Haggadah,"  a  child  of  the  synagogue, 
testifying  to  the  hunger  and  thirst  after  the  living  God,  which  found 
only  a  salt  mockery  in  the  dry  Halachoth  of  the  Scribes,  and  yet  was 
not  able  to  fall  back  on  the  more  straightforward  conceptions  of  the 
prophets.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  Talmud  an 
essentially  apocalyptic  expectation  of  a  coming  catastrophe.  Yet  this 
is  not  the  main  feature  of  the  rabbinic  picture  of  the  future,  the 
interest  is  rather  centred  in  the  permanent  exaltation  of  the  Law  and 
the  synagogue ;  and  if  repentance  is  emphasized  as  a  prerequisite  to 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  Israel's  unrighteousness  being  the  cause 
of  the  delay,  righteousness  and  penitence  are  legally  conceived.  Only 
a  superficial  agreement  can  be  found  between  this  demand  for  repent- 
ance and  the  preaching  of  him  who  ignored  the  privilege  of  descent 
from  Abraham  (Mt.  3*). 

(3)  A  third  phase  of  Messianic  thought  in  New  Testament  times 
is  the  Zealot^  or  Nationalist.  With  this  party,  as  with  the  Apocalyptists 
and  the  Pharisees,  the  fundamental  article  of  faith  was,  "  The  Lord 
is  King  " ;  only  these  nationalists  were  not  able  by  means  of  legal 
refinements  nor  elaborate  hopes  to  quiet  present  impatience  with 
Israel's   subjection   to  a  foreign    Master.      The   familiar  words  of 

!'>  Weber,  348  ff.  " /.r.  117. 
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Josephus "  tell  of  the  indignant  restlessness  of  many  of  the  people 
in  their  longing  for  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy.  We  meet  with 
this  feeling  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (6^*),  in  the  remark  that,  after  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  multitudes  sought  to  compel  Jesus 
to  assume  the  rdle  of  a  king ;  while  the  hypocritical  question  concern- 
ing payment  of  tribute  to  Caesar  (Mk.  12^^"^)  and  the  account  of  the 
fears  of  the  priests  because  of  Jesus'  popularity  (Jn.  11  ^^*')  testify  to 
the  widespread  influence  of  Zealot  hopes  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.  In  fact  Edersheim  has  some  warrant  for  maintaining  that 
"  a  deeper  view  of  the  history  of  the  times  would,  perhaps,  lead  us 
to  regard  the  whole  country  as  ranged  either  with  or  against  this 
party."  ^ 

(4)  But  that  word  of  Edersheim's  does  not  do  justice  to  the  quiet 
^  remnant^  in  the  land,  —  readers  of  the  Scriptures,  devout  worship- 
pers of  God,  too  simple-minded  to  be  quite  carried  away  by  the 
apocalyptic  visions,  though  loving  them ;  too  genuinely  religious  to 
be  content  with  Pharisaic  legalism,  though  revering  the  Scribes ;  too 
quietly  trustful  in  God  to  join  in  the  Zealot  movements,  though 
longing  for  *  the  consolation  of  Israel  * ;  the  '  seven  thousand  in 
Israel '  that  had  not  lost  the  sense  of  the  nearness  of  God,  —  not 
because  they  critically  rejected  the  speculations  and  casuistry  of  the 
learned  (so  far  as  they  thought  on  these  lines  they  seem  to  have 
followed  the  Scribes),  but  because  they  were  content  to  take  their 
hearts  for  guides  and  to  make  their  own  in  simple  faith  the  words  of 
the  older  prophets  and  psalmists.  Such  seem  to  be  the  Simeon  and 
Anna,  the  Zachariah  and  Elizabeth,  who  appear  in  the  first  chapters  of 
Luke,  such  a  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  and  such  most  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  members  of  the  common  people  who  heard  Jesus  gladly.  And 
we  have  extant  the  outpourings  of  heart  of  such  devout  souls  from 
the  time  of  the  beginning  of  that  Roman  dominion  which  in  Jesus* 
day  was  such  an  offence  to  Zealot  patriotism.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  so-called  Psalms  of  Solomon. 

Now  we  read  in  Luke  (3^*)  that  while  John  the  Baptist  was  prose- 
cuting his  ministry,  preaching  righteousness,  rebuking  all  sham  reli- 
gion, announcing  an  approaching  judgment,  and  baptizing  a  baptism 
of  repentance,  "  the  people  were  in  expectation  and  all  men  reasoned 
in  their  hearts  concerning  John,  whether  haply  he  were  the  Messiah." 
To  a  strict  Apocalyptist  such  an  earthly  Messiah  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility ;  to  a  Pharisee,  one  so  disregard ful  of  Jewish  privilege  could 

^*  Ant,^  xviii.  I,  6;  Bell.  Jud.^  vii.  10,  i. 

^*  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  i.  237. 
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not  be  the  great  Fulfiller;  to  a  Zealot,  John's  purely  ethical  and 
unrevolutionary  method  would  be  a  stumbling  block.  But  one 
feeling  as  did  the  author  of  the  17th  of  these  Solomonic  Psalms 
might  have  judged  so  concerning  John.  For  there  we  meet  an 
expectation  which  looked  for  a  Messiah  made  like  unto  his  brethren 
^yg2s.3».38.42.44j^  who  should,  to  be  sure,  sit  on  David's  throne  (**), 
but  whose  chief  work  should  be  to  purge  Israel  from  all  uncleanness 
^»f.  38. 38. 46 J  and  to  rid  the  people  of  their  oppressors,  but  not  by 
physical  prowess  («*•»'•  3^- »«ff).  He  should  lead  his  people  in  holi- 
ness (^),  himself  being  pure  from  sin  (**'*)>  ^  Saviour  thus  who 
should  deliver  Israel,  but  by  spiritual  agencies,  winning  moral  victo- 
ries through  the  aid  of  the  full  possession  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (*^), 
gentle,  holy,  convicting  of  sin,  full  of  trust,  and  of  the  fear  of  God. 
Such  a  Messiah  some  were  looking  for,  longing  for,  only  a  generation 
or  two  before  John  and  Jesus  began  their  work.  Such  a  Messiah 
earnest  and  trustful  souls  were  doubtless  waiting  for  when  John's 
word  rang  through  the  wilderness,  and  men  of  that  temper  might 
readily  have  questioned  in  their  hearts  concerning  John,  whether  he 
were  the  Messiah ;  still  more  might  they  have  bowed  with  Messianic 
recognition  before  that  Greater  One  to  whom  John  handed  over  his 
work. 

Now  Nathanael,  as  described  in  our  passage,  is  just  such  a  one  as 
we  conceive  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  late  pre-Christian  psalm, 
an  Israelite  indeed,  one  true  to  Israel's  name,  to  Israel's  hope,  *  look- 
ing for  the  consolation  of  Israel.'  He  probably  shared  much  with 
Zealot,  Rabbi,  and  Apocalyptist.  It  is  as  impossible  to  set  men  of 
that  day  off  into  exact  classes  with  reference  to  the  Messianic  hope, 
as  it  is  to-day  to  say  of  any  group  of  earnest  students  that  each  is 
the  advocate  of  some  definite  social  programme.  Anarchistic,  Social- 
istic, or  *  Laissez  faire.'  Only  we  may  surely  trace  in  his  picture  the 
features  of  one  who  was  at  home  in  the  warm  religion  of  the  prophets, 
and  might  have  shared  the  feelings  of  Simeon,  or  of  the  late  psalmist 
already  quoted. 

Given  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  announcement  of  a 
Greater  One  soon  to  come,  the  stirring  of  all  hearts  by  the  preaching 
and  the  announcement,  and  any  sort  of  occasion  for  disciples  of  John 
to  guess  that  in  the  Man  of  Nazareth  a  greater  than  John  was  present, 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  such  men  as  Andrew,  and  Philip,  and 
Nathanael  would,  on  the  first  experience  of  surprise  with  their  new 
Master,  reach  some  such  conclusion  as  is  ascribed  to  Andrew  (Jn.  i*^), 
and  make  some  such  confession  as  is  here  put  into  the  mouth  of 
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Nathanael.  That  such  a  confession  signified  any  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  words  as  applied  to  Jesus  does  not  follow.  It  means 
simply  that  these  men  found  in  him  a  promising  candidate  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  cherished  hopes,  —  hopes  different  in  quality  from 
the  insistent  purpose  of  the  later  multitude  which  Jesus  repelled 
(Jn.  6**)  only  as  Nathanael  and  the  others  were  more  profoundly 
religious  than  that  multitude. 

III.  If  the  preceding  argument  is  valid,  and  we  conclude  that  the 
confession  ascribed  here  to  Nathanael  is  such  a  one  as  suits  the  times 
and  the  particular  circumstances  here  pictured,  we  still  have  to  meet 
another  difficulty  before  we  can  maintain  that  this  narrative  can  be 
true  to  fact.  If,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  public  career,  Andrew,  and 
Philip,  and  Nathanael  owned  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  wherein  was 
Peter's  confession  near  Caesarea  Philippi  in  any  way  remarkable? 
Jesus  certainly  found  it  to  be  so  (Mt.  i6^^*).  Does  not  this  fact 
exclude  such  a  confession  as  is  here  ascribed  to  Nathanael,  however 
possible  such  a  confession  might  have  been  for  a  man  like  Nathanael  ? 

Calling  to  mind  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  discussion,  viz. 
that  Nathanael  is  pictured  as  one  of  the  'devout'  in  Israel  who 
looked  for  a  holy,  gentle,  spiritual  Messiah,  and  that  something 
(namely,  the  sign  of  Jesus*  far  and  penetrating  vision)  led  him  to 
find  in  Jesus  a  promising  candidate  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes, 
we  shall  find  at  our  hand  the'  material  for  answer  to  our  larger  ques- 
tion. The  confession  of  Peter  was  made  after  months  of  intercourse 
with  Jesus  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  to  the  completeness 
of  his  contradiction  of  the  current  Messianic  thought.  What  could 
the  Apocalyptist  make  of  the  mariy  lowly,  needy,  in  many  ways  subject 
to  common  human  limitations,  and,  in  addition,  one  actively  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  which  comes  with  observation?  To  be 
sure  Jesus  adopted  many  features  of  the  apocalyptic  picture  in  his 
own  teaching  concerning  the  future  of  the  kingdom,  but  this  was  for 
the  most  part  after  the  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  in  per- 
plexing conjunction  with  the  doctrine  of  a  kingdom  already  among 
men,  unobserved,  acting  like  leaven,  growing  like  mustard  seed. 

In  even  sharper  contradiction  did  Jesus  stand  to  the  Pharisaic 
notions  of  an  ultimate  supremacy  of  rabbinic  casuistry  over  all  life. 
A  lord  of  the  sabbath,  sovereign  in  his  disregard  of  all  current  teach- 
ing concerning  it ;  a  setter  aside  of  Levitical  ceremonies,  though 
claiming  rather  to  discover  thus  their  true  significance ;  he  could  not 
be  accepted  by  any  who  looked  for  a  Messianic  confirmation  of  the 
traditions  of  the  elders. 
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The  Zealots,  in  their  turn,  could  scarcely  have  had  a  harder  prob- 
lem than  to  find  the  Messiah  in  him  who  *  did  not  strive  nor  cry,  nor 
cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,*  who  sought  systematically 
to  check  the  growth  of  ill-advised  Messianic  enthusiasm  concerning 
himself,  enjoining  silence  on  the  objects  of  some  of  his  most  marvel- 
lous cures. 

Nor  to  the  simpler  minded  disciples  was  the  problem  of  Jesus  an 
easy  one.  Their  disillusionment  as  the  days  passed  on,  and  their 
Master  contradicted  one  after  another  of  their  cherished  Messianic 
notions,  steadily  increased  the  difficulty  of  their  problem.  They  con- 
tinued with  Jesus,  not  because  he  satisfied  their  preconceptions,  but 
because  he  had  given  them  something  larger  than  their  expectations 
(cf.  Jn.  6**),  and  had  himself  become  the  new  and  supreme  fact  for 
their  lives.  But  how  far  they  were  from  abandoning  their  preconcep- 
tions is  seen  in  Peter's  remonstrance  with  Jesus  immediately  after  the 
great  confession  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (Mt.  16^^*"^^),  and  in  the  frequent 
later  references  of  the  disciples  to  a  material  realization  of  the  king- 
dom (cf.  Mk.  10^  *''^^).  Peter's  confession  was  a  high  declaration 
of  faith  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles  to  faith  ;  it  was, 
moreover,  only  the  first  step  in  the  path  of  independent  faith,  as  the 
immediate  sequel  proved.  The  disciples  had  still  harder  lessons  to 
learn,  more  difficult  stumbling  blocks  to  pass.  Compared  thus,  with 
that  word  of  disciplined  faith,  the  confession  of  Nathanael  is  as  child- 
hood's innocence  to  the  established  virtue  of  manhood,  or  rather  to 
the  victorious  righteousness  of  youth.  Nathanael  owned  at  once  a 
Lord  who  seemed  to  fit  his  ideas,  little  knowing  the  questionings  and 
perplexities  which  were  in  store  for  him.  Peter  spoke  from  a  long 
fellowship  with  a  Master  who  had  upset  many  cherished  ideas,  but 
who  in  some  way  would  at  length  make  all  plain,  and  who  in  any 
case  was  the  Master  of  his  heart.  The  earlier  does  not  rob  the  later 
confession  of  significance.  The  two  differ  as  the  utterances  of  simple 
hope  and  of  at  least  partial  knowledge. 

If  one  inquire  ftirther  why  Jesus  should  have  asked  the  disciples  as 
he  did  "  Who  do  ye  say  that  I  am  ? "  after  having  been  owned  as 
Messiah  by  the  disciples  at  the  outset,  answer  may  be  made,  that 
although  we  may  not  follow  Baldensperger "  in  assuming  that  the 
period  between  the  Temptation  and  Caesarea  Philippi  was  one  of 
readjustment  of  his  Messianic  ideas  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  reaching 
certainty  only  shortly  before  putting  this  question  to  the  disciples,  it 

"  U.  253  ff. 
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is  altogether  probable  that  after  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  passed  off, 
the  disciples  had  to  go  through  a  period  of  questioning  and  wonder 
in  their  own  hearts  concerning  their  Master.  He  certainly  held  them 
to  himself  by  an  irresistible  charm,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the 
days  of  growing  knowledge  of  Jesus*  disregard  of  current  notions 
they  found  Messianic  confessions  so  easy  as  they  would  have  been  in 
the  first  days.  Then,  when  most  of  the  popular  following  of  Jesus 
had  melted  away,  and  his  ministry  seemed  almost  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past,  Jesus  put  the  searching  question  to  these  loyal  disciples, 
and  he  heard  the  reply  ringing  true  from  Peter's  lips  and  heart.  Well 
might  he  rejoin  "  Flesh  and  blood  did  not  reveal  it  unto  thee,"  for 
nothing  short  of  the  divine  revelation  could  have  wrought  such  a 
transformation  of  ideas  as  would  allow  Peter  to  recognize  the  actual 
Jesus,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  as  the  Messiah. 

The  conclusion  is  simple.  Nathanael's  confession  is  what  might 
have  been  expected  when  such  a  man  as  Nathanael  in  times  thrilled 
by  such  preaching  as  the  Baptist's,  and  big  with  such  hopes  as  filled 
all  hearts,  met  with  the  Man  of  Nazareth  and  experienced  for  the 
first  time  the  unique  power  and  holy  elevation  of  that  Personality. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  expression  of  disciplined  conviction,  but  of 
confident  hope.  It  rings  with  the  buoyancy  of  youth.  Peter's  word 
at  Caesarea  Philippi,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  serious  undertone 
of  life's  battle  in  it,  as  of  a  victory  won  against  strong  foes,  but  leaving 
the  victor  armed  with  courage  for  battles  still  to  fight.  How  little 
Peter  saw  the  severity  of  the  coming  struggles,  his  remonstrance  with 
Jesus  shows ;  how  truly  the  victory  announced  in  his  confession  was 
the  arming  for  later  warfare,  the  following  months,  and  Easter,  and 
Pentecost,  proved. 
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Peter:   the  Man  and  the  Epistle. 

PROF.   G.   M.    HARMON. 

TUFTS  COLLBGB,  MASS. 

THERE  is  a  point  of  view  from  which  Peter  seems  to  occupy  a 
position  in  New  Testament  criticism  quite  as  prominent  as 
that  assigned  him  in  the  life  of  the  church  by  Roman  Catholic 
believers.  For  not  only  does  the  determination  of  individual  ques- 
tions, like  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  that  goes  by  his  name, 
depend  upon  our  understanding  of  his  attitude;  but  broader  and 
more  important  questions  are  involved,  like  the  historical  validity  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  consequently  the  history  of  the  Apos- 
tolic church ;  indeed  the  nature  of  original  Christianity  itself.  All 
these  questions  shape  themselves  to  us  as  we  regard  him  and  his 
views. 

I.  A  great  school  of  critics  has  made  him  a  representative  figure, 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  great  party  in  the  church :  the  Jewish 
Christian  party.  It  has  characterized  this  party  with  distinctive 
Jewish  features,  holding  a  certain  fealty  to  the  Jewish  law  and  forms 
of  worship.  It  has  assumed  the  outbreak  of  a  revolt  against  this 
party  led  by  Paul,  who  first  caused  conflict  in  the  church,  then 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  party,  and,  finally,  revolution  in  the  govern- 
ment, faith,  and  worship  of  the  church. 

Stated  baldly,  this  was  the  position  of  parties  in  the  Apostolic 
church  as  it  was  sketched  under  Baur's  historical  imagination.  And 
his  great  influence  has  impressed  the  features  of  this  sketch  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  upon  much  of  the  criticism  that  has  arisen 
since  his  day.  The  fact  that  these  features  have  been  changed 
somewhat,  and  that  the  process  of  change  is  still  active  in  the  world 
of  New  Testament  criticism,  presents  inducements  to  those  interested 
in  such  work  to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  problems  included  in 
the  field  under  consideration. 

At  first  glance  the  field  seems  rather  narrow  and  unpromising,  as 
we  have  but  a  single  brief  epistle  from  Peter's  hand,  and  that  not 
free  from  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness.     But  as  one  enters  the  field 
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it  becomes  broader,  taking  in  Paul's  references  to  Peter  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  certain  speeches  in  Acts  that  are  credited  to  Peter, 
some  brief  character  sketches  in  the  Gospels,  which  reveal  certain 
mental  traits  that  may  fairly  enough  be  taken  as  genuine,  and,  finally, 
the  second  Gospel,  whose  material,  form,  and  motive  are  generally 
believed  to  be  due  to  Peter's  preaching. 

We  will  turn  first  to  the  references  of  Paul  in  the  second  chapter 
of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians ;  because  they  are  most  explicit  and 
direct  to  the  problem  in  our  inquiry  :  Peter's  attitude  to  the  Jewish 
law  on  the  one  side  and  to  the  Gentile  Christians  on  the  other.  In 
them  we  have  account  of  two  conferences  between  Paul  and  Peter 
over  this  question.  In  the  first  (Gal.  2*"^°),  Paul  represents  himself 
as  going  to  Jerusalem  to  hold  a  private  conference  with  them  of 
repute  (toi?  Bokowtlv)  in  order  to  secure  approval  of  his  Gentile 
ministry,  so  that  he  might  not  have  "  run  in  vain."  In  this  confer- 
ence two  parties  appear  beside  that  of  Paul :  the  apostolic  band  and 
certain  "  false  brethren."  These  last  people  had  been  "  brought  in 
privily  "  by  some  one,  and  had  come  in  "  to  spy  out  the  liberty  "  of 
Paul  and  his  converts  that  they  might  lead  them  into  bondage  —  to 
the  Mosaic  Law.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  contention  in  the 
conference  from  which  Paul  came  off  victorious ;  since  the  apostles 
did  not  require  Titus  to  be  circumcised,  but  gave  Paul  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  go  to  the  Gentiles. 

We  have  in  this  report  of  the  first  conference  of  Paul  with  Peter  an 
unqualified  rejection  by  the  apostles  of  the  requirement  of  circum- 
cision as  a  condition  of  admission  to  the  church.  But  the  report  of 
the  second  conference  is  even  more  explicit  in  its  definition  of  Peter's 
attitude.  Soon  after  the  first  conference  had  ended  Peter  went  up 
to  Antioch  and  associated  freely  with  the  Gentile  Christians,  even  to 
the  extent  of  eating  with  them.  But  when  certain  envoys  came  to 
Antioch  from  James,  Peter  became  timid  before  them  and  separated 
himself  from  the  Gentiles  because  of  his  fear  of  the  party  these 
envoys  represented.  In  writing  of  this  conduct  of  Peter,  Paul  uses 
two  words  in  defining  its  nature  :  wroKpLvofmi,  and  its  noun  vTroKpuri^, 

How  any  one  with  this  story  of  Paul's  before  him  could  imagine 
that  this  conduct  represented  Peter's  real  sentiments  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  modern  criticism.  The  attempt  of  Hausrath  to  show  that 
in  associating  with  Gentiles  and  eating  with  them  Peter  "  had  rushed 
impetuously  into  a  position  intrinsically  foreign  to  him  "  {New  Testa- 
ment Times,  English  translation,  iii.  p.  175  f.),  and  then  on  sober 
second  thought  retreated,  is  not  only  without  evidence  in  its  favor. 
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but  directly  opposed  by  all  the  evidence  at  our  command.  Both  the 
writer  of  Acts  and  Paul  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  attitude 
of  Peter  and  that  of  the  party  of  the  circumcision  on  this  matter  of 
keeping  the  Mosaic  Law.  Then  Paul  states  that  Peter  was  acting 
from  fear  and  contrary  to  his  real  feelings  and  convictions :  in  the 
expressive  force  of  the  verb  he  was  playing  a  false  part.  He  was 
hiding  his  real  opinions  ;  he  was  not  walking  uprightly,  nor  according 
to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

The  supposition  that  Peter  adhered  to  his  false  attitude  and  made 
it  the  permanent  thing  in  his  ministry  can  be  made  only  by  one  who 
has  laid  aside  his  knowledge  of  Peter's  mental  habit,  or  who  considers 
him  capable  of  deliberate  and  sustained  defiance  of  conscience.  One 
might  as  well  suppose  that  Peter  had  made  his  denial  of  his  Master 
the  end  of  his  relations  with  him.  No ;  we  have  in  this  desertion 
of  his  Gentile  brethren  an  instance  of  those  occasional  lapses  from 
his  better  knowledge  and  ways  of  which  the  Gospels  furnish  other 
examples. 

The  cause  of  this  particular  display  of  weakness  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem  there  was  a  division  of  the 
missionary  field ;  Paul  was  to  go  to  the  Gentiles  and  Peter  to  the 
Jews  (Gal.  2^).  Under  this  arrangement  Peter  was  not  only  under 
no  obligation  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  Gentiles,  but  he  was 
bound  to  maintain  harmony  among  the  Jews,  and  avoid  so  far  as 
possible  every  occasion  of  offence.  So  when  the  envoys  came  from 
James  demanding  that  the  Law  of  Moses  be  heeded  by  the  Jews, 
Peter  felt  that  to  offend  these  men  would  be  to  wreck  his  work 
among  his  people.  What  he  might  do  with  entire  freedom  and 
confidence  when  among  the  Gentiles,  became  a  threat  to  his  success 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  act  in  the  face  of  Jewish  prejudices.  He 
had  not  the  courage  to  announce  his  faith  in  a  universal  bond  of 
fellowship  when  that  meant  conflict  with  the  accredited  envoys  of 
the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  church.  This  was  his  temptation ;  and 
for  yielding  to  it  Paul  declared  that  he  was  not  walking  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

A  brief  further  look  at  the  details  of  Paul's  rebuke  will  serve  to 
define  Peter's  attitude  more  clearly.  Paul  writes  to  the  Galatians  that 
Peter  had  been  accustomed  to  eat  with  Gentiles  (2^^),  implies  that  he 
had  lived  as  did  the  Gentiles  (2")  ;  and,  moreover,  held  with  him 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the,  works  of  the  Law  but  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  (2^''').  Here,  then,  is  Peter's  attitude  as  it  is  interpreted 
by  Paul :    denial  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  admission  of 
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Gentiles  to  the  church,  free  association  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the 
church,  the  rejection  of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  the  justifying  principle, 
and  the  adoption  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  in  its  place.  And  the  only 
significance  his  separation  from  the  Gentiles  had  was  a  cowardly 
denial  of  his  own  principles  made  for  the  eyes  of  the  strict  Jewish 
party  in  the  church. 

We  have  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  result  when  we  apply 
this  conclusion  to  the  criticism  that  has  declared  Acts  to  be  unhis- 
torical  in  treating  the  conduct  and  teaching  of  Peter  as  friendly  to 
the  Gentiles.  If  Paul's  representation  be  taken  as  trustworthy.  Acts 
has  not  overstated  Peter's  universalism.  His  eating  with  Cornelius  is 
only  an  instance  of  the  practice  he  followed  afterward  at  Antioch  ;  and 
his  utterances  in  the  Apostolic  Council  are  in  close  accord  with  Paul's 
statements.  As  this  result  becomes  plain  to  New  Testament  students, 
not  only  will  the  historical  validity  of  Acts  be  acknowledged  in  this 
particular,  but  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  school  of  criticism 
founded  on  the  false  interpretation  of  Peter's  attitude  will  crumble  to 
the  ground. 

Not  only  was  there  no  conflict  between  Peter  and  Paul ;  but  they 
were  in  full  accord  on  all  those  positions  that  have  been  held  as  char- 
acteristic of  Paul's  attitude.  What  conflict  there  was  was  between 
Paul  and  the  party  of  the  circumcision.  Peter  had  no  other  share 
in  it  than  to  be  betrayed  into  temporary  cowardice  when  it  had 
waxed  hot.  This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  being  a  leader  in 
the  conflict.  And  by  no  stretch  of  a  just  imagination  can  Peter's 
cowardice  be  construed  to  indicate  the  original  attitude  of  either 
himself  or  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Even  the  attitude  of  James 
cannot  be  judged  from  the  surface  indications  of  this  single  event. 

II.  From  the  standpoint  of  this  conclusion  the  criticism  of  i  Peter 
takes  on  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  it  usually  has  under 
the  treatment  of  the  adverse  critics.  For  they  seem  to  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  what  we  find  in  the  teaching  of  Paul 
cannot  have  been  held  by  Peter ;  and  that  all  they  need  to  do  to 
secure  the  rejection  of  any  document  accredited  to  Peter  is  to  show 
the  presence  in  it  of  "  Pauline  "  ideas.  But  we  must  consider  that 
both  Paul  and  Peter  were  Jews,  and  so  must  have  held  common 
Jewish  notions.  Moreover,  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
both  were  converted  from  Jewish  Messianic  beliefs  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  ;  and  so  they  must  have  held  common  Christian  notions. 
We  must  eliminate  both  these  classes  of  ideas  from  the  problem 
before  we  can  declare  what  is  distinctively  Pauline  and  what  is  dis- 
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tinctively  Petrine.  The  first  great  problem  in  every  safe  work  of  criti- 
cism is  to  determine  the  full  content  of  the  common  Christian  faith. 

It  has  also  been  assumed  that  the  Epistle  was  written  for  Paul's 
churches,  and  that  so  Peter  could  not  have  written  it.  The  same 
fidlacious  assumption  of  deep  antagonism  is  hidden  behind  this  posi- 
tion. Besides,  the  assumption  that  the  churches  addressed  were  of 
Paul's  founding  is  unwarranted.  If  we  look  at  the  address  in  the 
Epistle,  we  shall  find  two  very  significant  classes  of  facts.  We  have 
no  record  of  Paul's  ever  having  preached  in  Pontus,  or  Cappadocia, 
or  Bithynia.  On  his  second  missionary  journey  he  "  essayed  to  go 
into  Bithynia,  but  the  spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  him  not"  (Acts  16'). 
Regarding  Asia  we  note  the  fact  that  on  the  same  journey  Paul  was 
forbidden  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia  (Acts  i6'),  but  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  journey  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  Ephesus  (Acts  18^*). 
That  there  were  churches  in  Asia  other  than  those  founded  by  Paul 
is  as  certain  as  anything  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The  churches 
addressed  in  the  Apocalypse  were  Jewish  in  their  faith  and  composi- 
tion. These  form  one  class  of  facts.  The  other  is  found  in  the 
reference  in  Acts  2*-'  "*  to  those  converted  by  Peter  at  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  in  which  Jews  and  proselytes  from  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
and  Asia  are  mentioned.  These  facts  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
not  only  were  the  churches  mentioned  in  the  address  of  the  Epistle 
not  of  Paul's  founding,  but  that  they  probably  held  some  relation  to 
Peter.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  church  in  Rome  existing  before 
Paul  ever  visited  the  city,  and  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  the 
writing  of  his  greatest  epistle,  should  warn  us  that  there  was  a  field 
of  work,  and  movements  in  it,  not  described  in  detail  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

But  it  is  said  that  i  Peter  shows  marks  of  having  been  written  for 
Gentile  readers.  That  there  were  Gentiles  in  the  communities  to 
which  the  Epistle  is  addressed  is  without  question ;  but  this  does  not 
indicate  the  general  or  fundamental  character  of  these  communities, 
especially  when  they  are  called  "sojourners  of  the  Diaspora"  (i*), 
and  are  besought  to  have  their  "  behavior  seemly  among  the  Gen- 
tiles "  (2^^).  A  singular  reference  to  the  wives  (3")  contains  the 
statement  that  they  have  become  (cycvTydi/rc)  children  of  Sarah. 
These  two  classes  of  indications  can  have  but  one  explanation : 
that  the  churches  to  which  the  Epistle  is  addressed  were  founded 
on  Jewish  ground,  and  contained  such  Gentile  members  as  Jewish 
synagogues  permitted,  in  numbers  greatly  increased  when  the  syna- 
gogues became  churches. 
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So  generally  is  the  opinion  held  that  the  writer  of  i  Peter  knew 
and  used  Paul's  epistles  that  it  seems  almost  presumptuous  to  call  the 
opinion  into  question  ;  but  an  examination  of  the  alleged  parallels  will 
help  us  understand  better  the  relation  existing  between  the  two  writers. 
Comparing  i  Peter  2^^'  with  Rom.  9®  we  find  that  they  both  bring 
together  quotations  from  Is.  28^^*  and  Is.  8^**"-.  The  combination  of 
the  elect  cornerstone  with  the  rock  of  offence  is  the  common  idea  ; 
but  the  differences  between  Paul's  use  of  the  two  passages  and  Peter's 
are  so  great  that  no  one  can  safely  assert  that  Peter  was  dependent 
upon  Paul  in  this  case.  Paul  says  nothing  about  the  elect  element ; 
he  combines  the  two  passages,  writing  only  of  the  rock  of  offence. 
In  this  he  does  violence  to  the  original.  On  the  other  hand  Peter 
treats  the  two  passages  separately,  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  elect 
of  God.  This  suggests  to  him  the  thought  of  the  disobedient ;  this 
calls  to  his  mind  Jesus*  reference  to  the  cornerstone  disallowed  of 
the  builders ;  and  this  suggests  the  rock  of  offence.  Moreover,  the 
application  of  the  two  passages  is  very  different  in  Romans  from  that 
in  I  Peter.  In  Romans  the  rock  of  offence  concerns  the  unbelieving 
Jews ;  in  i  Peter,  the  disobedient  who  have  stumbled  at  the  word. 
It  is  also  worth  remarking  that  with  Paul  the  passage  has  a  dialectic 
and  in  i  Peter  a  practical  use. 

I  Peter  3^,  paralleled  by  Rom.  8^  and  Eph.  i"*'-,  gives  us  the 
common  idea  of  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  clearly  an  apos- 
tohc  notion,  and  a  necessary  product  of  conversion  from  Jewish 
Messianic  belief  to  Christian,  i  Peter  i^*  4'  and  Eph:  2^  4^  give  us 
references  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  a  confessedly  apostolic  expression. 
If  we  examine  the  terms  employed,  we  shall  find  but  a  single  word 
common  to  the  two  passages  out  of  a  full  dozen,  and  that  the  com- 
mon and  almost  necessary  term  do-cAycia.  How  two  writers  could 
have  referred  to  the  common  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith  with  less 
use  of  common  phraseology  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine.  The  con- 
nection with  this  of  the  appeal  to  the  expectation  of  the  last  days 
was  also  a  common  apostolic  habit. 

The  exhortation  to  servants,  wives,  and  husbands  found  in  i  Peter  2 
and  3,  paralleled  in  Eph.  5  and  6,  has  been  cited  as  showing  depend- 
ence of  Peter  upon  Paul ;  but  such  appeals  were  common  long  years 
before  the  days  of  the  apostles.  And  when  one  examines  the  two 
sets  of  passages  he  will  find  that  the  only  features  they  have  in  com- 
mon are  these  great  social  relations  themselves.  The  teaching  differs 
in  form  and  content,  and  the  language  is  wholly  unlike.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  injunction  to  be  subject  to  the  civil  rulers,  an 
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ancient  Jewish  precept  found  frequently  in  pre-Christian  Jewish  lit- 
erature. If  one  believes  that  the  Apostolic  church  had  any  common 
faith  and  dealt  at  all  in  any  common  topics  and  relations,  he  will 
find  himself  driven  to  insist  that  all  such  common  features  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  tests  of  dependence,  or  if  they  are  admitted,  that 
they  shall  be  used  only  when  they  show  plain  marks  of  common 
rhetoric.  He  who  holds  himself  to  tests  of  this  nature  will  find  the 
problem  taking  on  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  given  it  by 
the  critics  who  have  rejected  the  Epistle  as  spurious. 

When  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  individual  passages  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Epistle,  we  find  that  it  contains  passages  that  remind 
us  of  the  teachings  of  Paul :  such  as  the  connection  of  the  resurrec- 
tion with  salvation  ( i'=  i  Cor.  i5^0>  ^.nd  with  baptism  (3^^  =  Rom.  6*) ; 
the  connection  of  faith  with  salvation  (i*=  Rom.  i^®) ;  the  hostility 
of  the  flesh  to  the  soul  (2"  =  Rom.  S^)  ;  Christ*s  suffering  in  the  flesh 
and  being  quickened  in  the  spirit  (3^^  =  Rom.  6^°)  ;  and  Christ's  bear- 
ing our  sins  in  the  body  that  we  might  die  unto  sin  and  live  unto 
righteousness  (2**  =  Rom.  6^*'^').  This  last  parallel  is  so  striking  that 
it  fixes  our  attention  and  calls  for  special  examination.  But  when  we 
read  Paul's  treatment  of  the  idea,  we  find  that  he  assumes  that  his 
readers  are  familiar  with  it  and  believe  it,  although  they  have  never 
seen  his  face  or  heard  his  voice.  It  is  then  a  common  Christian 
notion  which  Peter  must  have  held  irrespective  of  any  relation  what- 
ever to  Paul. 

Side  by  side  with  these  resemblances  to  Paul  we  have  some  striking 
resemblances  to  James  :  as  the  temptations  of  the  believers  securing 
proof  of  their  faith  ( i*-^  =  Jas.  i^^)  ;  love  covering  a  multitude  of  sins 
(4®  =  Jas.  5^) ;  God  resisting  the  proud,  but  giving  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble (5*  =  Jas.  4®)  ;  humbling  one's  self  under  the  hand  of  God  that 
He  might  exalt  him  (5®  =  Jas.  4^^);  and  especially  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  obedience  and  good  works  as  a  condition  essential  to  salvation, 
which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  our  Epistle. 

It  has  been  charged  that  i  Peter  gives  a  weakened  form  of  Paul's 
doctrines  ;  but  this  is  to  miss  its  chief  characteristic.  For  whenever 
the  two  writers  agree  in  any  teaching,  Paul  gives  it  a  dialectic  aim 
and  I  Peter  gives  it  a  practical  aim.  The  doctrine  of  faith  in  the 
two  well  illustrates  this  difference.  In  Paul's  writings  it  is  the  attrac- 
tion which  exists  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  toward  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  results  in  a  common  experience ;  while  with  Peter  it  is  trust 
in  the  unseen,  cleansing  the  heart  by  reliance  upon  God.  The  right- 
eousness of  Paul  consists  in  the  accord  of  the  believer  with  God ; 
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while  that  of  Peter  consists  in  right  conduct.  Paul's  regeneration  is 
secured  by  sharing  the  life  of  Christ  through  faith  ;  with  Peter  it  is 
wrought  out  by  obedience.  The  death  of  Christ  with  both  Paul  and 
Peter  redeems  men  from  sin  into  righteousness  ;  but  with  Paul  it  is 
an  experience  which  the  Christian  shares  by  faith,  while  with  Peter 
it  is  an  example  to  be  copied  by  Christ's  followers. 

Turning  now  to  the  speeches  of  Paul  and  Peter  as  given  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  confronted  by  an  equally  striking  similar- 
ity with  that  exhibited  by  the  epistles  of  the  two  writers.  Whatever 
one  may  think  about  the  origin  and  authorship  of  these  speeches  he 
must  deal  with  this  similarity  as  a  part  of  the  problem.  The  speech 
of  Paul  at  Pisidian  Antioch  (Acts  13^*^*)  has  been  considered  an 
imitation  of  Peter's  speech  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2^*^). 
But  with  all  the  common  ideas,  —  which,  it  must  be  remarked,  were 
such  as  all  converts  from  Judaism  must  have  held,  —  there  is  this 
difference  :  Paul  aims  to  convert  his  hearers  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Christ ;  and  Peter  aims  to  convict  his  hearers  of  sin  in  assenting  to 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  to  secure  their  repentance  for  the  act, 
and  the  consequent  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  With  Paul  the  appeal 
is  to  convictions ;  with  Peter  the  appeal  is  to  motives. 

Examining  next  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  whose  material,  form,  and 
motive  have  generally  been  traced  to  the  preaching  of  Peter,  we 
find  that  Papias  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  had  no  methodical 
arrangement  (o-uKrafi?),  but  disposed  its  materials  in  accordance  with 
the  practical  aim  of  Peter  in  his  preaching.  In  passing,  a  single 
remark  as  to  the  lack  of  methodical  arrangement,  which  has  so  puz- 
zled critics,  may  be  pardoned.  All  we  need  to  see  in  this  remark  of 
Papias  is  evidence  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  not  built  in  accordance 
with  the  generally  received  opinion  of  that  day  as  to  the  order  of 
Jesus'  ministry.  To  call  the  modem  idea  of  Mark's  Gospel  into  the 
field  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  very  misleading  anachronism.  But  this  is  a 
little  aside  from  the  line  of  our  inquiry.  The  significant  fact  in  the 
testimony  of  Papias  is  the  practical  nature  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 
And  our  Mark  is  in  full  accord  with  the  testimony  of  Papias.  The 
doctrinal  aim  is  almost  altogether  absent  from  this  Gospel.  It  gives 
rather  a  series  of  pictures  of  Jesus'  ministry  designed  to  secure  and 
strengthen  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah.  Then  the  prominence  of 
the  suffering  of  Christ  in  the  plan  of  the  Gospel  is  significant  when 
compared  with  the  prominence  of  the  same  idea  in  the  speeches  of 
Peter  in  Acts  and  in  the  teachings  of  i  Peter.  It  is  singular  that  the 
practical  religious  aim  of  this  Gospel  should  give  it  the  same  position 
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midway  between  the  Judaism  of  Matthew  and  the  universalism  of 
Luke  that  i  Peter  holds  between  the  Epistle  of  James  and  the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul.  This  correspondence  can  hardly  be  an  accidental  one. 
An  examination  of  the  character  of  Peter  as  it  is  touched  upon  in 
the  Gospels  and  in  Acts  reveals  a  trait  that  helps  to  explain  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Epistle  :  his  disposition  to  conform  to  the  opinions 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  This  trait  is  too 
prominent  and  well  known  to  require  mention  of  instances.  But  it 
sufficiently  explains  how  Peter,  in  writing  to  a  circle  of  Jewish-Chris- 
tian churches  with  a  large  Gentile  element,  could  use  the  universalism 
of  Paul  with  the  practical  teaching  of  James  and  the  stress  which 
James  put  upon  conduct.  As  one  reads  this  Epistle  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  of  James  in  his  mind,  he  thinks 
instinctively  of  the  three  men  as  they  stood  in  the  Council  at  Jerusa- 
lem :  Paul  fighting  for  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  church 
and  their  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  James  yield- 
ing the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  without  the  rite  of  circumcision,  but 
insisting  upon  their  adoption  of  the  morals  of  Judaism  ;  and  Peter 
declaring  for  Paul's  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ  as  the  sole  bond  of 
union,  but  agreeing  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  James.  This  is 
precisely  the  attitude  of  i  Peter ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  declared  in 
detail  in  Acts,  and  explicitly  stated  by  Paul  in  Gal.  2,  points  conclu- 
sively to  the  genuineness  of  i  Peter.  A  harmony  so  pervasive,  so 
just,  and  so  sober  is  clearly  beyond  the  skill  of  the  pious  forgers  of 
the  second  century. 
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Isaiah  xxi.  i-io  reexamined. 

DR.   WILLIAM   HENRY   COBB. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

OPINIONS  SO  various  that  they  cannot  all  be  true  are  still  held 
concerning  this  brief  poem,  whose  fine  dramatic  content  is 
so  wrapped  in  obscurities  of  form  as  to  attract  and  to  baffle  successive 
generations  of  expositors. 

The  point  which  naturally  comes  first  in  order  is  the  determination, 
so  far  as  possible,  of  the  passage  to  be  explained. 

I.  TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION. 

Ginsburg's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  1894,  gives  no  important 
change  from  the  ordinary  reading  and  pointing.  I  would  not  cling 
to  the  Massoretic  text  when  it  gives  an  impossible  or  a  manifestly 
improper  sense ;  it  is  not  a  fetish  to  be  worshipped  when  it  can  be 
obviously  corrected.  But  how  often  it  is  forgotten  that  the  same 
ingenuity  of  invention  should  first  be  expended  in  attempting  a 
rational  account  of  the  text  that  now  is,  that  has  been  handed  down 
for  unknown  centuries,  and  that  always  has  the  presumption  in  its 
favor !  Even  Duhm  insists  on  this,  as  in  the  passage  before  us 
(21^).  "Several  critics  have  found  that  the  consonants  may  be 
differently  combined;  e.g,  (Buhl)  nSiftt  TTp^  or  r\^'lf^T\  "tb^ 
(Stade).  .  .  .  Both  scholars  seem  to  me  to  have  given  an  example 
of  how  not  to  emend.  Although  the  present  text  may  be  faulty, 
at  any  rate  we  must  first  attempt  to  understand  it,  and  even  let  a 
real  difficulty  remain  in  it,  rather  than  travesty  it  into  the  modern 
and  trivial." 

The  value  of  the  Septuagint  as  an  aid  to  sober  restoration  of  the 
text  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  can  be  over-estimated.  My  own  con- 
viction, gained  about  fifteen  years  ago,  after  comparing  the  entire 
Hebrew  Bible,  verse  by  verse,  with  the  LXX  renderings,  has  never 
been  altered ;  namely,  that  the  translators  have  shown  such  a  capac- 
ity for  misunderstanding  their  originals  that  we  need  to  exclude  this 
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source  of  error  with  the  utmost  care,  before  concluding  in  any  case 
that  their  text  differed  from  our  own.  The  section  before  us  may  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  one;  the  list  which  follows  presents  all  the 
deviations,  in  Swete's  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  from  a  fairly  faithful 
translation  of  the  Massoretic  text,  minute  changes  being  disregarded. 

Verse    /.   DJ,  om.;    fTiB^D,  iror 017^1;    X^,  ipxoyAwji;    rrHHTS,  ipo^p6v  (sc.  SpafM, 

VS.2). 

Ferse  2,  ^^JJ,  ^'  ^/io/;  ^9  ^"flX,  koX  o2  Tp^<r/3«s  twv  Wtpaww,  vac,  hr'  kyJk 
(pXorrai;  ^rOtt^H  Hn^JK  7|,  wv  o-rerd^w  xal  xapaKaXiaof  ifiavrdv. 

Verse   3,   n^rfpPT,  if*cXu<rts;  ^n^lj?:,  i)3ki7<ro;  "n^HS?,  ^<rT0J/3o<ro. 

Verse  4.  "jnnija  niX^B,  (Koi)  ^  &poida  H€  Pawrl^ei;  "b  D\p  'ptt^H  P]^}  JIK,  ^ 
^UX^  A«>w  (subj.  of)  iif>iaTriK€v. 

Verse  j,   PTt^n  .iB^,  om. 

Verse    6.   vac,  o-coin- y ;    TT  ^VTT.*  Wps  dr(i77ciXov. 

F<rrj^    7.   •IK'^,  cI3ok;   STj^prT,  dxpdaaat. 

Verse    8,   TTn]^  IK^^^.,  Kal  KiUaov  Oipeiav;  ^p%K^^ 

Verse    9.  t!^K,  om. ;  vac,  Koi  t4  x^^'^'o^V^^  oi>r^s. 

Firrj^  /o.  vac,  dKoOaare;  "^175^  T^P»  <>*  KaraXeXinfiimti  xal  ol  ddvvdtfieifoi; 
vac,  dKoi/tf-are;  ^T?K,  [subject  of  clause] ;  ^FHIT^,  dirftyyeiXtv;  n^,  ijfuv. 

When  the  whole  list  is  carefully  studied,  it  is  plain  that  the  lack  of 
agreement  is  generally  due  to  carelessness.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  LXX  should  not  be  blamed  for  not  translating  IT^B^n  IIBX 
(vs.*)  ;  for  no  one  since  their  day  has  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  that  phrase.  The  same  charitable  construction,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  should  be  put  upon  the  omission  of  D^  in  the  title. 
But  when  it  is  proposed  to  alter  the  next  word  into  HBID?  to  agree 
with  thQ  LXX,  I  answer  that  the  latter,  if  original,  would  never  have 
been  changed  to  the  plural,  while  the  reverse  change  is  easy.  The 
two  cases  that  follow  are  minor  instances  of  the  translation  of  words 
rather  than  thoughts.    The  same  thing  runs  to  an  amusing  extreme  in 

Viers^  2,  Here  v^  (imv.  n/5)  is  supposed  to  come  from  bj,  and 
as  Delilah  cried  "  Philistines  upon  thee,"  the  prophet  is  made  to 
exclaim,  "Upon  me  are  the  Elamites."  The  confusion  next  of 
Medes  with  Persians  is  a  small  matter,  but  ^^I/IX  (imv.  ^\)L)  is  taken 
for  the  plural  noun  "H^iC,  xoi  oi  7rp€(r)3«s.  To  complete  the  sentence, 
these  ambassadors  also  "come  upon  me."  The  last  word  in  the 
verse  was  apparently  taken  for  the  Hithp.  of  D1t2^  (Duhm). 

Dr.  Paul  Ruben,  one  of  whose  conjectures  Professor  Cheyne  favored 
in  this  Journal  for  1895,  has  since  published  Critical  Remarks  upon 
Some  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (London,  1896).     His  method 
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is  to  re-translate  into  Hebrew  the  Septuagint  of  each  passage  consid- 
ered, and,  by  comparing  this  with  MT.,  to  deduce  a  text  accounting 
for  both.    The  result  in  the  verse  before  us  (Is.  21*)  is  as  follows : 


-•|.S  -T~  T-  T         "T 

M  (transposed),  n^TOK  TOtt^  b| 


<={ 


-{ 


M 


Till  •       •!"  • 

Destroy,  annihilate,  O  Ecbatana  I " 


Ruben  refers  to  Schrader  {KAT^,  p.  378),  but  neither  there  nor 
elsewhere  do  I  find  this  form  nDDTOl^  in  place  of  the  usual  nnDHK. 
The  Greek  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  the  selection  simply  repeats, 
for  grammar's  sake,  as  already  mentioned,  the  error  ^ir*  lyuoC, 

Verse  3,  "ExAiwris  is  rare  in  the  LXX,  but  as  it  elsewhere  repre- 
sents only  p3^  and  JVS1  (once  each),  neither  of  which  resembles 
nSnSn,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  here  was 
different.  'HStxiyo-a,  in  its  disregard  of  sense,  is  an  important  witness 
to  our  present  text ;   ^o-TrouSao-a  is  the  common  word  in  LXX  for 

Verse  4,  What  suggested  fia.TrrU^t.1  to  the  translator  is  a  mystery. 
Just  below,  t2^S3  is  read  for  ^t2^3,  and  made  the  subject  of  Dti^  in 
defiance  of  DK,  while  ^pC^Pl  is  left  out  of  the  account.  The  phe- 
nomena of  this  verse  may  well  be  recalled  when  we  are  tempted  to 
give  undue  value  to  the  LXX  version. 

The  one  blunder  which  seems  to  point  to  a  different  text  is  in  vs.®, 
"and  summon  Uriah  to  the  guard."  In  spite  of  many  attempts, 
there  has  been  no  success  in  interpreting  nU^K.  Duhm  conjectures 
riKH,  K  being  a  doublet  from  KHpfl.  Possibly  Ovpetav  points  to  an 
original  HKni,  "And  he  cried,  Now  behold,  Lord,"  etc.  However, 
as  all  things  are  possible,  the  LXX  may  have  read  IT^HK  with  MT., 
and  pointed  it  npK  (cf  8^).  The  last  example  in  the  above  list 
seems  to  be  the  familiar  itacism  ^/ilv  for  VIv.  The  others  call  for 
no  further  remark,  except  a  reference  to  BuhVs  theory  (ZATJV. 
1888,  pp.  157-164),  which  does  not  bear  on  my  present  purpose. 

Let  us  return  to  the  title,  which,  of  course,  stands  outside  the 
prophecy  proper.  It  has  always  been  a  crux  interpreUim,  Kt2?9 
D^""l?*Ttt,  "  oracle  of  the  wilderness  of  the  sea " ;  a  dark  oracle, 
indeed  !  The  old  Protestant  commentators  took  refuge  in  a  mysti- 
cal sense ;   the  wilderness  of  the  sea  is  Babylon,  i.e.  Rome,  i,e,  the 
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papacy ;  for  the  woman  in  the  Apocalypse  was  in  the  wilderness  and 
sat  on  the  waters.  Most  moderns  strike  out  D^  with  the  LXX,  and 
read  simply  "^SinD  ><^0.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  LXX  here  is  a 
precarious  guide  both  in  omissions  and  additions.  Analogy  may 
give  us  more  light. 

There  are  ten  prophecies  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly headed  Kt^D,  with  an  addition  giving  the  name  of  the  oracle. 
Five  of  these  are  perfectly  clear,  being  simple  names  of  countries. 
The  other  five  are  more  or  less  enigmatical,  as  follows : 

n^rr  K79  21"  M  niona  k^  30^ 

S'TID  KfO  21W 

The  third  of  these,  as  even  Vitringa  saw,  suggests  the  hand  of  an 
editor ;  for  it  is  not  the  oracle  of  Arabia,  or  concerning  Arabia,  but 
in  Arabia,  which  gives  no  good  sense.  But  the  oracle  itself  begins 
with  the  words  D"1?3  "nj^?.  This  3,  then,  bewrayeth  the  editor, 
who  plainly  means,  Oracle  containing  the  word  D'^rS.  No  sensible 
prophet  would  have  prefixed  such  a  title.  Critical  emendation  of 
the  text  is  no  recent  affair ;  for  Vitringa,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
went  on  to  observe  that  the  title  in  22*  points  simply  to  the  phrase 
valley  of  vision  in  22* ;  and  that,  by  parity  of  reasoning  here,  KlTD 
.  "liaip  would  be  an  editor's  way  of  saying,  Oracle  containing  the 
word  niaitt.  As  to  the  D^  that  follows,  he  suggested,  without  adopt- 
ing it,  the  theory  that  it  might  be  the  last  two  letters  of  an  original 
D^pr,  referring  to  Ez.  20^  D''P?n  "ISID,  which  he  interpreted  to 
mean  Babylon.  Upon  further  study  Vitringa  gave  up  all  these 
amendments  and  returned  to  the  traditional  text.  nSHtt  l^tTD 
does  not  mean  "  oracle  containing  the  word  ^3*!^,"  he  then  said ; 
for  an  editor  would  have  written  the  exact  form  in  the  text,  ^3*TSD, 
corresponding  to  —n^S- 

I  do  not  accept  this  objection,  and  I  hold  that  the  great  scholar's 
first  thought  was  better  than  his  second  thought.  The  title  of  22^ 
does  not  mean  the  oracle  whose  subject  is  the  valley  of  vision  ;  that 
phrase  is  merely  subordinate,  and  if  the  editor  had  copied  it  with 
Chinese  fidelity,  he  must  have  written  JT^H  K"^53  ^^?,  whereas  the 
3  is  omitted,  like  the  |tt  in  our  passage.  In  all  three  cases,  the 
reference  is  incidental,  and  either  more  or  less  precise  as  the  editor 
pleases.  Take  the  last  case,  30* :  "  Oracle,  beasts  of  the  southland." 
This,  too,  is  not  the  subject  of  tht  oracle,  but  an  incidental  reference ; 
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not  now  to  a  word,  or  even  a  phrase,  but  to  a  subordinate  topic ;  it 
is  just  as  clearly  editorial  as  the  others.  One  more  case  remains, 
2i" :  "  Oracle,  Dumah."  After  all  that  has  been  written  to  elucidate 
this  word  Dumah,  I  can  only  express  my  conviction  that  the  word 
means  just  what  it  means  in  the  Psalms,  silence,  with  a  play,  no 
doubt,  on  the  word  Edom.  I  think  the  incidental  reference  is  to  the 
watchman's  refusal  to  give  any  satisfaction  to  his  anxious  questioner. 
"  It  will  be  morning ;  it  will  be  night.  You  may  ask  if  you  choose ; 
you  may  come  again ; "  —  that  is  all  he  says.  It  results  that  to  all 
five  of  these  massa  passages  titles  are  prefixed  on  a  common  plan, 
and  that  in  the  case  before  us  the  title  must  be  "IS^tt  KtTtt,  not 
DJ  ■|3']9  or  D'^SP  or  anything  of  the  sort.^ 

It  may  throw  some  light  on  the  text  of  our  passage  if  we  examine 
next  its  metrical  form.  One  needs  to  proceed  with  utmost  caution, 
for  in  nothing  are  the  theories  of  present-day  biblical  scholars  more 
at  variance  than  in  the  matter  of  Hebrew  metres.  An  agreement  as 
to  elementary  structure  must  be  reached  before  there  can  be  harmony 
in  the  higher  divisions  of  the  subject.  It  is  useless  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence in  some  compositions  of  true  rhythm,  not  only  of  parallelism, 
but  of  what  is  properly  called  metre,  with  uniform  accents  and  a 
good  degree  of  regularity ;  although  the  Hebrews  carried  the  princi- 
ple of  variety  in  rhythm  much  farther  than  our  tastes  would  sanction. 
The  statement  may  be  verbally  true,  but  certainly  the  implication  is 
wrong,  when  Driver's  Introduction  (even  in  the  last  edition,  1897, 
p.  362)  asserts  that  "  the  poetical  instincts  of  the  Hebrews  appear  to 
have  been  satisfied  by  the  adoption  of  lines  of  approximately  the 
same  length."  Although  metre  =  measure,  the  measurement  does 
not  necessarily  pertain  to  syllables  any  more  than  to  letters.  The 
mechanical  counting  of  syllables,  which  Bickell  takes  for  a  test,  and 
which  Driver  has  in  mind  here,  would  make  sad  work  of  some  of 
Tennyson's  spirited  songs.  Any  one  with  a  musical  ear  feels  at  once 
that  Jonah  2**  is  poetry,  perfect  after  its  kind  : 

:     -  V  •  XT'  •         t't 

and  that  2^  is  poetry  of  another  kind,  giving  a  different  metrical 
impression : 

x'h'p  nro^  ^rm^  biKn^  ftj^o 

*  One  or  two  commentators  have  suggested  that  the  D^  may  be  the  plural 
ending  of  D'nijf'rf  but  this  word,  though  exceedingly  frequent,  is  never  found  in 
the  plural,  and  the  suggestion  has  not  met  with  favor. 
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Yet  Bickell,  by  counting  the  syllables,  brings  both  under  the  same 
law  ( Carm,  Vet  Test,  p.  211).*  The  latter  half  of  the  above  verse 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Budde's  Qind  rhythm,  characteristic  of  the 

■ 

structure  of  Lamentations,  and  of  the  Ode  in  Is.  14  (Journal,  1896, 
pp.  20-25).  But  the  poem  before  us  is  even  simpler  in  structure; 
for  the  most  part  it  scans  easily  with  two  beats  to  the  line.  The  third 
verse,  <^.  .• 


:  niKna  ^rhT\'D:^ 


•        T  -I  •     • 


Verse '  has  the  same  movement,  up  to  the  last  measure : 


-b  nan 


T  It  r 

rhns  'his 

T      ~  •  -I 


•    -    J      •  T    T  I   -  T 

By  rule  the  word  *  besiege  *  would  have  been  suri ;  it  is  the  force  of 
the  rhythm  that  changes  it  to  surl,  A  fine  example  of  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  Song  of  Deborah,  where  the  play  on  her  name  is 
introduced : 

Tt^  na*!  niu  niu  l     mw  niu  nin 

•  •»      ■*  •  •  I  T  I  • 

Compare  Is.  51'. 

It  is  a  coincidence,  at  least,  that  the  very  point  in  Is.  21*  where 
the.  metre  wavers  marks  an  uncertainty  in  the  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  nnn^K  is  an  unexampled  form ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
meaning  seems  at  variance  with  what  follows ;  in  the  third  place,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  LXX  has  a  very  peculiar  text.  Leaving  this  for 
the  present,  let  us  gain  a  wider  induction. 

After  the  prose  statement  at  the  beginning  of  vs.*  (the  familiar 
formula  ^JTH  "hVk  "lOK  TO  ^3),  we  strike  a  rhythm  containing  three 

beats  to  the  line  : 

:  IT  nKT  ^t\^  I  nfiscon  nam  nb 

The  fall  of  Babylon  (vs.*)  is  in  a  verse  combining  three  beats  with 
two : 

^  As  lately  as  1894,  Bickell  criticised  Duhm  for  not  counting  the  syllables  in 
!*•  33'     ("Beitrage  zur  sem.  Metrik,"  SB  IV A.  cxxxi.  11.) 
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then,  after  the  two  prose  words,  *i&^*l  Jp!l, 

•n»j^  ■^?^  I  'Tc^R  ^b^pp-*??)  I  ^9?  '^w  ^^ 

One  more  line  of  three  beats  is  at  the  end  of  vsJ : 

Aside  from  these  few  exceptions,  which  no  more  prove  variety  of 
authorship  than  the  same  phenomenon  in  English  poetry,  the  Massa 
is  written  from  beginning  to  end  in  regular  verse  of  two  beats.  Re- 
verting to  the  close  of  vs.',  it  is  important  to  see  how  the  present  text 
is  at  variance  with  the  context.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Kleinert  in 
1877  (5/.  uft{/  Krit.^  p.  174),  and  has  been  best  stated  by  Duhm 
(1892)  :  "  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  last  three  words  in 
vs.*  are  correct.  nnTOK  might  be  HTOK  with  the  feminine  suffix, 
bbt  the  suffix  would  have  nothing  to  refer  to;  or  nDTOK,  with 
doubled  feminine  ending.  But  the  contents  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  connection.  For  if  Jahve  will  make  an  end  of  the  sighing 
(Israel's,  or,  in  general,  that  of  those  oppressed  by  Babylon),  how 
can  the  prophet '  on  that  account  *  be  seized  with  convulsions  and 
with  horror  (vs.^'),  and  call  the  announcement  a  hard  vision?  A 
word  of  comfort  for  Israel  is  in  place  at  vs.'^  but  here  only  a  threat ; 
their  joy  or  their  pride  should  be  made  to  cease.  A  fitting  sense  can 
hardly  be  obtained  without  considerable  alteration."  He  does  not 
notice  Kleinert's  conjecture  nrfTOK  ('alle  will  ich  hinabfUhren'), 
which  would  be  plausible  if  it  did  not  oppose  the  manifest  connec- 
tion of  thought. 

I  conceive  that  it  would  not  be  especially  violent  to  change 

"rarnnriTOKba 

to 

x\^^tT\  nriK  ^"8  ^3  =  n"'nc?nnn«r«'73 

and  then  the  clause  would  read :  "  Go  up,  Elam ;  besiege,  Media ; 
every  foe  thou  shalt  quell."  A  command  and  a  promise  of  like  tenor 
occur  frequently  :  "  Go  up  ;  for  Jahve  shall  deliver  it  into  the  king's 
hand"  (i  Ki.  22^).  "Go  down  to  Keilah  ;  for  I  will  deliver  the 
Philistines  into  thy  hand  "  (i  S.  23*).  To  the  form  there  is  a  perfect 
parallel  in  Ps.  8*^ :  "  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy,"  n^2t2^ri7 
D|;iS.  This  last  word  is  often  written  defectively,  as  above.  For 
the  emphatic  Urs  compare  the  double  ^?iK,  vs.^ 
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It  may  be  added  that  this  emendation  would  bring  the  verse  into 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  rhythm. 

Now  if  we  attempt  to  begin  the  poem  with  DIBIDS,  we  perceive 
at  once  that  something  has  fallen  out  before  it.  An  occasional 
measure  of  three  beats  makes  a  pleasing  variety,  but  to  start  off  in 
this  way  would  produce  the  same  unbalanced  effect  as  to  end  Mk.  i6 
with  c^ojSovvTO  yo/j. 

We  need  some  parallel  here  for  K3, '  it  comes/  the  mysterious  It 
(cf.  17^^'- :  He  checks  It ;  It  is  not),  the  judgment  of  the  prophet's 
vision.  May  not  this  troublesome  D**  be  a  relic  of  some  verb  like 
DOn,  suggesting  an  irresistible  force?  I  venture  on  a  daring  con- 
jecture ;  that  the  text  is  right  as  it  stands ;  that  this  D^  is  not  the 
sea,  but  the  regular  perfect  tense  of  the  lost  verb  assumed  by  many 
lexicographers  as  the  origin  of  that  noun ;  DOJ,  *  to  rage,  to  roar.' 
Whatever  verb  of  the  sort  we  place  here,  it  avoids  that  awkward 
gerundial  construction  ^r^Vh ;  we  no  longer  have  to  say,  '  like 
whirlwinds  in  the  South  in  passing  through ' ;  we  have  a  simple 
infinitive  of  purpose ;  *  It  rages  like  whirlwinds  in  the  South  to  pass 
through ;  It  comes  from  the  desert,  from  a  terrible  land.' 

As  to  the  translation  of  the  passage,  the  Revised  Version  is  gener- 
ally accurate,  but  the  margin  is  mainly  preferable  to  the  text.  In 
vs.',  "l^n  agrees  not  with  min  (fem.),  but  with  the  dread  It.  I 
believe,  with  Duhm,  that  vs.^  end,  should  not  be  translated  nega- 
tively, but  thus :  "  I  writhe  at  hearing  it,  I  am  dismayed  at  seeing 
it."  Cf.  Ec.  I*.  To  say,  with  most  recent  commentators,  that  he 
cannot  see,  is  to  deny  the  vision  itself.  The  subject  of  "13^,  vs.*,  I 
take  to  be  impersonal,  *  one  shattered  ' ;  />.  the  news  is  that  the  idols 
are  shattered.  The  American  Appendix  to  R.V.  gives  in  vs.*,  **  my 
heart  fluttereth,"  which  is  better  than  either  ^  wandereth  *  or  *  panteth.* 

We  are  now  ready  to  examine  the  text  and  translation  in  metrical 
form : 

nana  k^^i^ 


T      I 


rfprhn  \:p9 

wSyrr^C   3 

rpbnl?  3;.?a 

t            T 

T*               -    •    ; 

T  -| 

:nKnT3  jn^o 

T            T     1   •    • 

•  1 "  1  • 

pb^o  ^rrr^ 

"b  nan 
-  \ 

n^  n^ 

•   I   T  -:  •                T  " 

'^^'?^^    4 

TTW^  TP^rn 

n^TS  nran 

J.Tnnb''?B\p 

T?«^n^?n« 

"niy  niac 

Q'T'P  ^^? 

:3:k»?| 

nhf  b\3if    n'p^  nta 

inSfntV 

5 

:i39intt^ 

orifri  ^ap 
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jTr  mrr  "vt^ 


nfmn  noun  "jj^ 


J  3?^-3-i  3\?i5  3'tt^prn 


Djp'r  Tail 


I  I 


8 


m^  -rwf  I  tt?^i<  373 19  rrrn}.!]        9 
:n^  "^^  I  v»T^»  ^!?^PB-*??1  I   "^^^  n^B?  n^W 


rfiK3y  mrr  n^p 


Oracle:  The  Desert, 


4 
5 


It  rages  like  storms 

From  the  desert  It  comes, 

As  a  grievous  sight 

The  robber  robs 

Go  up,  Elam, 

Every  foeman 

For  this  my  loins 

Throes  have  seized  me 

I  writhe  at  the  hearing. 

My  heart  flutters, 

My  longed-for  twilight 

Preparing  the  table, —  spreading 

Rise,  ye  princes, 


in  the  South  to  pass  through; 
from  a  terrible  land. 
It  is  shown  to  me :  — 
and  the  spoiler  spoils, 
besiege,  Madai, 
shalt  thou  subdue, 
with  pangs  are  filled; 
as  of  one  that  travails; 
I  quake  at  the  sight, 
horror  affrights  me, 
It  changes  to  dread, 
the  rugs  —  eating,  drinking :  — 
anoint  the  shield. 


6    For  thus  said  the  Lord  to  me :  — 


8 


r  w  w  ^  w 

Go,  do  thou  set  thee  a  watchman,    what  he  sees  he  will  tell. 

And  he  saw  a  troop,  horsemen  in  pairs, 

A  troop  of  asses,  a  troop  of  camels. 

Then  he  listened  —  listening  —  long  listening. 

And  he  cried :  Now  behold,  on  the  watch-tower,  O  Lord, 

I  myself  do  stand,  ever  by  day, 

Yea,  in  my  ward,  I  myself  am  set,  night  after  night ! 

f  f  t 

And  lo !  here  a  troop  coming  on,     horsemen  in  pairs ! 
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Then  he  answered  and  said : 

Babylon  is  fallen,  fallen, 

»  f  0  »  / 

.  And  all  the  images  of  her  gods  are  shattered  to  earth. 

10    O  thou  my  bruised  one,  son  of  my  threshing-floor ! 

Whatever  I  heard  from  Jahve  Sebaoth, 

Israel's  God,  have  I  told  unto  you. 

II.    INTERPRETATION. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  minor  varieties  (as  represented  by  Hofmann  or 
Winckler),  there  have  been  three  general  groups,  according  as  it  is 
held  :  (a)  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretells  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus  ;  or  {h)  that  the  same  event  is  depicted  by  a  writer  in  Cyrus's 
time ;  or  (c)  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  describes  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon in  his  own  time. 

All  agree  to  find  as  the  main  subject  of  the  poem  the  siege  and 
fall  of  Babylon.  After  long  and  earnest  study  of  the  passage,  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the  principal,  but  a  subordinate  topic. 
The  first  of  the  above  views  has  been  almost  universally  abandoned. 
Its  justification  was  an  assumed  interpretation  of  Is.  13  and  14,  with 
which  this  Massa  was  thought  to  be  in  harmony.  Certain  vivid 
details  in  our  passage  formed  a  stock  illustration  of  the  minute  accu- 
racy of  Isaiah's  predictions ;  e,g,  the  breaking  of  images  (vs.^®)  was  a 
witness  to  Cyrus's  monotheism.  Again,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
relate  that  Babylon  was  surprised  by  Cyrus  while  its  inhabitants  were 
indulging  in  a  night  revel.  So  2 1*,  as  commonly  rendered,  describes 
it.  "They  prepare  the  table,  they  set  the  watch,  they  eat,  they 
drink ;  "  (then  the  alarm  rings  out)  :  "  rise  up,  ye  princes,  anoint  the 
shield."  But  this  whole  theory  ceased  to  be  plausible  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cylinder  inscriptions  of  both  Cyrus  and  Nabuna'id. 
Babylon  was  not  taken  in  a  night  revel ;  it  was  taken  without  fight- 
ing ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  Cyrus.  The 
latter  was  no  iconoclast,  and  whether  or  not  he  restored  the  temple 
treasures  to  Jenisalem,  he  was  careful  to  restore  the  idols  to  other 
cities.  In  general,  the  tone  of  our  passage  is  far  too  vivid,  the  inter- 
est is  too  personal  and  pressing,  to  be  referred  to  a  mere  prediction 
of  some  distant  event. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  the  prevailing  one  at  the  present  day. 
About  the  time  when  Deutero- Isaiah  was  encouraging  the  captive 
Israelites,  by  reason  of  Cyrus's  conquests  at  a  distance,  to  hope  for 
deliverance,  the  prophet  of  21^'^®  broke  out  into  this  rhapsodical 
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vision  of  a  coming  host,  before  whom  Babylon  was  to  fall,  and  by 
whom  the  threshed  and  bruised  people  of  Jahve  were  to  be  freed. 

It  seems  fatal  to  this  hypothesis  that  the  emotions  in  the  breast  of 
the  prophet  in  view  of  the  impending  catastrophe  are  those  of  pro- 
found sympathy  and  poignant  distress  instead  of  triumph.  The  first 
test  to  apply  to  any  theory  is  the  historical  situation.  If  no  theory 
gives  an  easy  and  natural  response  to  that  test,  we  may  have  to  fall 
back  upon  this  one ;  but  no  element  in  the  problem  must  be  warped 
out  of  its  natural  construction.  The  unnaturalness  of  this  explanation 
is  evidenced  by  the  constant  efforts  of  different  writers  to  overcome 
the  difficulty.  And  yet  few  seem  to  have  perceived  that  every  form 
of  the  theory  shatters  against  |5  ^J  of  vs.*  Reuss  {Das  Alte  Test, 
ii.  458)  remarks  on  vs.*:  "The  approach  of  the  conqueror  is  the 
sign  of  Israel's  release."  He  then  gets  rid  of  |?  7?  by  the  heroic 
method  of  dropping  it  altogether  from  his  version,  and  changing  it 
to  aber  in  his  note.  We  do  well  to  remember  what  Oppert  has  just 
reminded  us  of  {PSBA,y  January,  1898),  that  the  first  business  of 
a  historian  is  to  be  faithful  to  his  text.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Cheyne,  for  example,  speaks  from  his  nineteenth  century  conscious- 
ness, instead  of  throwing  himself  back  to  the  sixth  century  e.g.,  when 
he  suggests  {Introd,^  p.  125)  that  "when  the  promised  boon  began 
to  draw  near,  those  to  whom  it  was  offered  might  humanely  shrink 
from  its  terrible  cost  in  human  lives. ...  As  a  man,  he  [the  prophet] 
is  distressed  at  the  terrors  of  the  storming  of  '  Israel's  second  native 
city*  (Ewald)  ;  as  a  servant  of  Yahw^,  he  loyally  accepts  the  divine 
fiatr 

The  third  theory  is  Kleinert's  {St  u,  Krit.,  1877,  p.  174  ff.),  adopted 
by  G.  A.  Smith,  and  also  temporarily  by  Cheyne  and  Driver,  although 
since  abandoned  by  both.  According  to  Kleinert,  the  siege  of  Baby- 
lon was  an  Assyrian  siege  in  Isaiah's  own  time,  namely,  that  by 
Sargon  in  710.  Merodach-Baladan  had  seized  the  throne;  had 
been  speaking  treason  against  Assyria  with  other  nations,  persuading 
them  to  cast  off  their  allegiance.  Hezekiah  had  shown  a  most  prac- 
tical interest  in  this  scheme  by  disclosing  his  temple  treasures,  as 
who  should  say :  *  Behold  what  a  valuable  ally  is  here  ! '  Sargon's 
swift  capture  of  Babylon,  however,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  alliance, 
and  was  accordingly  bewailed  by  Jerusalem.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Isaiah  gave  forth  this  oracle. 

Now  this  is  ingenious,  but  radically  defective.  It  is  not  Hezekiah 
but  the  prophet  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Isaiah  consistently  and 
uniformly  deprecated  all  foreign  entanglements,  charging  his  country- 
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men  to  stand  square  to  every  wind,  and  look  to  Jahve  alone  for 
deliverance  from  all  perils.  On  the  very  occasion  cited,  he  sternly 
rebuked  Hezekiah  for  intriguing  with  Merodach-Baladan,  and  threat- 
ened his  house  with  exile  to  Babylon.  Was  this  the  man  to  bow 
down  like  a  bulrush  when  the  heathen  city  with  its  heathen  gods  was 
overthrown  ? 

Professor  Driver  asserts  that  the  prophet  betrays  by  his  accents 
and  tone  that  the  message  is  one  which  does  not  fall  readily  from  his 
lips.  But  do  not  accents  and  tone  depend  largely  on  the  reader? 
He  may  render  the  announcement,  if  he  chooses,  with  tears  in  his 
voice  :  "  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon."  ^  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may 
read  our  passage  exultantly  : 

722  rn&3  T^t^;  her  gods  are  shattered  to  the  ground;  she  has  threshed  ns, 
but  she  herself  shall  be  threshed;  this  is  my  message  from  Jahve;  TV  I77n. 

In  view  of  the  valid  objections  to  all  three  of  the  interpretations 
considered,  we  may  well  subject  the  passage  to  fresh  scrutiny. 

The  ten  verses  fall  into  two  parts,  of  equal  length  but  unequal  char- 
acter. Both  are  highly  wrought,  compressed,  and  vivid  ;  but  in  the 
second  part  the  imagination  comes  more  into  play.  The  prophet  is 
bidden  to  station  a  watchman  ;  the  report  of  this  sentinel  follows.  It 
is  commonly  and  properly  held  that  the  watchman  (after  the  analogy 
of  Habakkuk  and  Zephaniah)  is  none  other  than  the  prophetic  con- 
sciousness of  the  seer  himself.  Into  the  interesting  psychological  and 
religious  questions  involved,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  prophetic 
ecstasy,  I  cannot  enter.  (Cf.  Duhm  in  loco  ;  on  the  other  side,  Giese- 
brecht,  Berufsbegabung^  1897,  S.  55-58.)  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  observed  that  the  second  part  is  divisible  into  two  sec- 
tions, separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time.  At  the  end  of  vs.'  the 
watchman  is  said  to  have  listened,  listening,  long  listening.  Here  I 
must  digress  to  examine  the  rendering  which  makes  vs.'  a  condition 
followed  by  a  conclusion ;  '  if  (or  when)  he  sees,  then  he  shall  listen.' 
The  Revised  Version  adopts  it,  putting  the  common  translation  in 
the  margin.  Either  is  possible  grammatically.  The  idea  of  begin- 
ning the  verse  with  a  condition  started,  I  believe,  with  Ewald ;  it 
was  almost  immediately  adopted  by  Drechsler,  and  these  have  been 
followed  by  many,  not  all,  recent  authors.  Buhl  has  argued  quite 
extensively  for  this  explanation  in  his  monograph  on  our  passage 

'  A  friend  tells  me  that  Dr.  Channing  was  wont  to  repeat  the  frequent  phrase 
in  Mt.  23  with  a  melancholy  cadence :  "  W6-0  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees !  ** 
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(ZATfV.,  1888,  p.  157-164),  but  Stade  {idid,  p.  165),  who  agrees 
with  his  chief  positions,  differs  at  this  point,  claiming  that  vsJ  tells 
what  the  prophet  saw,  vs.*  what  he  heard.  That  vsJ  expresses  a 
condition,  seems,  indeed,  very  improbable,  in  view  of  the  connection 
of  thought.  "  Go,  set  a  watchman ; "  not,  "  let  him  declare  what  he 
sees,"  not  "13^  but  Tll^;  "  what  he  sees  he  will  declare  " ;  the  watch- 
man can  be  trusted ;  he  is  not  to  be  told  what  to  see.  Or  even, 
with  Duhm,  "  he  shall  declare  what  he  sees  " ;  he  shall  fix  his  will 
upon  the  vision,  so  as  to  have  it  clearly  in  mind  and  tell  it  when  the 
ecstasy  is  past.  But  how  very  flat  to  put  in  all  the  directions  about 
horses,  asses,  and  camels,  and  then  tell  him  if  he  should  see  them  to 
listen.  There  is  no  genuine  vision,  then ;  it  is  all  the  work  of  the 
mesmerizer.     (Cf.  Giesebrecht,  as  above.) 

Dillmann  says  that  on  the  common  view  we  should  expect  K")5, 
but  there  is  no  strict  consecution  between  vs.*"**'  unless  you  beg  the 
question  by  assuming  the  conditional  construction.  Duhm  admits 
that  this  last  is  rather  logical  than  grammatical. 

In  vs.*  the  watchman  begins  to  expostulate  :  "  Now,  behold,  Lord." 
He  goes  on  to  protest  that  he  stands  on  guard  by  day  continually^ 
and  is  at  his  post  all  the  nights,  Thfs  is  clearly  appropriate,  as  the 
symbolical  way  of  marking  the  lapse  of  an  indefinite  period  between 
the  visions  of  vs.'  and  vs.'.*  In  vs.'  the  watchman  had  already  seen 
something,  but  though  he  has  listened,  listened,  and  listened,  all  the 
days  and  nights  since,  he  has  heard  nothing.  In  vs.^®  he  has  heard 
something,  and  heard  it  from  Jahve  Sebaoth,  and  he  announces  it  to 
the  oppressed  people ;  the  announcement  is  7M  H^B^.  It  is  the 
Lord,  then,  who  "  answers  "  in  vs.^  even  as  it  is  the  Lord  to  whom 
the  watchman  had  appealed  in  vs.^  Dropping  the  figure  of  the 
watchman,  the  vision  shows  us  an  army  ;  then  a  lapse  of  time  of 
unknown  extent ;  then  an  army  again,  with  the  Divine  declaration 
of  the  oppressor's  fall,  which  the  prophet  repeats  to  the  down-trodden 
people.  The  not  uncommon  interpretation,  that  the  interval  gives 
time  for  the  army  of  Cyrus  to  take  the  city  and  come  out  again 
into  view  becomes  unnatural  in  view  of  these  days  and  nights  of 
expectation. 

If  now  we  can  find  a  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  first 

*  Hofmann  (^Schriflbnveis'^^  ii.  2,  p.  549 ff.)  treats  of  Is.  ai*-^*^.  I  quote  from 
the  closing  paragraph.  "Although  it  may  therefore  require  a  long  time  —  thus 
this  symbolical  action  is  to  be  understood  —  before  the  destruction  of  Babylon, 
ordained  of  old  in  the  counsel  of  God,  is  accomplished,  accomplished  nevertheless 
It  will  be." 
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part  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  no  obstacle  to  its  reception  if  the  final 
catastrophe  refers  to  another  matter ;  nor  will  it  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  if  our  passage  connects  at  either  end  with  the  context  in 
which  it  has  been  handed  down  from  antiquity. 

I  believe  that  the  siege  in  our  passage  is  the  siege  of  Jerusalem ; 
that  the  enemy  is  Assyria ;  that  the  prophet's  distress  is  caused  by 
the  ravages  of  the  foe  upon  his  own  country ;  that  the  prophet  is 
Isaiah  himself;  and  that  the  historical  situation  is  the  familiar  one 
of  ch.  I  and  10,  14^*^,  17**"**,  and  especially  of  22^"". 

For  the  first  point  I  cannot  claim  absolute  novelty.  Four  cen- 
turies ago,  Don  Isaac  Abrabanel  maintained  in  his  work  on  the 
Prophets  that  our  passage  referred  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Vitringa  holds  him  up  to  scorn ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  difficulties  of  the  position  were  evaded  rather  than 
met  by  Abrabanel. 

"  All  sighing  I  make  to  cease  "  he  explained  to  mean  that  mere  sigh- 
ing would  yield  to  the  loud  lamentations  of  vs.' !  "  Fallen  is  Babylon  " 
meant  that  Babylon  had  fallen  upon  Jerusalem  !  "  Cognosce  -r^v  av- 
BojUukv  Interpretis,"  says  Vitringa.  And  yet  Vitringa  himself,  to  a 
certain  extent,  broke  with  the  interpretation  prevalent  then  and  now. 
He  held  that  although  vs.*  and  all  following,  referred  to  Cyrus's 
attack  upon  Babylon,  the  whirlwind  from  the  desert  (vs.'"^)  pre- 
dicted Nebuchadnezzar's  expedition  against  Jerusalem,  which  was 
then  to  be  avenged  by  the  Persians.  He  acutely  objected  to  the 
common  interpretation  that  it  is  precluded  by  the  title  "ID^tt  which 
(all  agreed)  meant  Babylon.  "  Does  it  seem  sufficiently  in  harmony 
with  the  elegance  of  our  prophet  to  introduce  the  enemy  as  coming 
from  the  desert  to  destroy  the  desert?     I  trow  not." 

In  our  own  day,  the  feeling  that  the  vision  has  a  Palestinian  color 
has  induced  Duhm  to  remark :  "  That  which  rushes  on  like  cyclones 
comes  from  Babylon,  but  passes  over  the  wilderness  to  the  seer; 
hence  the  wilderness  is  the  one  between  Babylon  and  the  prophet's 
position  north  of  the  Negeb.  .  .  .  From  the  Palestinian  simile  we 
may  infer  that  the  author  lived  in  Palestine." 

Cheyne  will  not  admit  so  much,  but  he  reaches  the  same  goal  by 
a  more  circuitous  route.  "  It  is  true  that  the  seer  speaks  as  if  at  a 
distance  from  Babylon.  But  this  again  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
ecstatic  phenomena.  It  is  as  if  a  spiritual  force  had  lifted  him  up 
like  Ezekiel  (Ez.  8')  and  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  "  {Introd.^  p.  125). 

Objections  to  the  claim  of  Isaiah's  authorship  spring  into  the  mind 
at  once,  but  let  us  first  give  the  theory  the  justice  of  a  fair  statement. 
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By  a  happy  accident,  some  editions  of  the  Revised  Version  present 
ch.  21  and  22  in  parallel  columns.  One  may  pass  back  and  forth 
repeatedly  from  one  to  the  other  in  reading,  and  the  hearer  would 
never  suspect,  unless  he  had  given  special  study  to  the  matter,  that 
he  was  not  listening  to  a  continuous  narration. 

21*"  A  gprievous  vision  is  declared  unto  me;  the  treacherous  dealer  dealeth 

22^  treacherously,  and  the  spoiler  spoileth.  Therefore  said  I,  Look  away  from 
me,  I  will  weep  bitterly;  labor  not  to  comfort  me,  for  the  spoiling  of  the 

21'-*  daughter  of  my  people.  Therefore  are  my  loins  filled  with  anguish;  pangs 
have  taken  hold  upon  me  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  in  travail ;  I  am  pained 
so  that  I  cannot  hear;  I  am  dismayed  so  that  I  cannot  see.  My  heart 
panteth,  horror  hath  affrighted  me;  the  twilight  that  I  desired  hath  been 

22*-  •  turned  into  trembling  for  me.  For  it  is  a  day  of  discomfiture,  and  of  tread- 
ing down,  and  of  perplexity,  from  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  valley 
of  vision;  a  breaking  down  of  the  walls,  and  a  crying  to  the  mountains. 
And  Elam  bare  the  quiver,  with  chariots  of  men  and  horsemen ;  and  Kir 

21**      uncovered  the  shield.     Go  up,  O  Elam;  besiege,  O  Media;  all  the  sighing 

22^  thereof  have  I  made  to  cease.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  thy  choicest 
valleys  were  full  of  chariots,  and  the  horsemen  set  themselves  in  array  at 

21^7  the  gate.  For  thus  hath  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Go,  set  a  watchman;  let 
him  declare  what  he  seeth.  And  he  saw  chariots,  horsemen  in  pairs,  a 
chariot  of  asses,  a  chariot  of  camels;   and  he  hearkened  diligently  with 

22^18  much  heed.  And  in  that  day  did  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  call  to 
weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness,  and  to  girding  with  sackcloth; 
and  behold,  joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen  and  killing  sheep,  eating  flesh 

21*  and  drinking  wine;  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  shall  die.  They 
prepare  the  table,  they  set  the  watch,  they  eat,  they  drink;   rise  up,  ye 

22^*  princes,  anoint  the  shield.  And  the  Lord  of  hosts  revealed  himself  in 
mine  ears;  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  ye  die, 
saith  the  Lord,  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

This  last  verse  has  no  parallel  in  ch.  21.  For  the  revellers  of 
ch.  22  there  was  no  word  of  comfort,  but  only  stern  threatening; 
there  was  no  word  of  comfort  for  Edom,  whose  call  from  Seir  is 
answered  in  21^^  by  the  very  watchman  of  our  passage,  with  studied 
obscurity ;  and  yet  it  was  not  Isaiah's  intent  to  leave  without  a  word 
of  cheer  Jahve's  own  remnant,  "  my  threshing  and  the  corn  of  my 
floor.'*  For  their  sakes  it  is  revealed  to  the  prophet  in  symbolic 
figure,  that  in  the  dim  future  vengeance  will  overtake  the  oppressor ; 
and  even  before  his  impious  boasts  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  loyal 
people,  *  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath  and  Arpad  ?  who  is  Jahve  ? ' 
—  even  now  when,  like  a  pall,  the  terrible  doubt  is  spreading  whether 
Jahve  can  stand  before  these  mighty  gods,  comes  the  clear,  strong 
message :  "  All  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  are  broken  unto  the 
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ground."  And  as  the  representative  city  of  Jahve  is  now  threatened 
by  heathen  Asshur,  so  the  representative  city  of  that  kingdom  shall 
then  be  destroyed.  For  it  may  well  be  that  Babylon,  not  Nineveh, 
was  regarded  by  our  prophet  as  the  appropriate  symbol  of  the  hostile 
world-power.  The  impossibility  of  the  equation  Babel  =  Asshur  is 
stoutly  maintained  by  eminent  authorities  and  as  stoutly  denied  by 
others.  The  question  should  be  settled  if  possible,  and  it  cannot  be 
settled  by  brushing  it  aside  impatiently.  It  is  by  no  means  a  question 
dividing  between  conservatives  and  radicals,  for  it  cuts  quite  across 
that  division.  Professor  Rawlinson  joins  hands  with  Professor  Cheyne 
to  assert  this  impossibility,  while  in  opposition  are  found  Dr.  Kay  and 
Professor  Tiele. 

Two  points  are  to  be  proven  :  first,  that  Assyria- Babylonia  was  one 
power ;  next,  that  on  the  lips  of  Isaiah,  Babylon  would  be  a  proper 
symbol  for  that  power.  The  first  point  is  held  by  the  two  historians 
whose  consensus  carries  greatest  weight,  Eduard  Meyer  and  C.  P. 
Tiele.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  each,  the  former  treats  the 
matter  incidentally,  the  latter  thoroughly. 

Meyer  {Geschichte  i.  461),  after  speaking  of  the  subjection  im- 
posed on  other  lands  conquered  by  Assyria,  goes  on  to  remark: 
"  Only  Babylonia  occupies  a  different  position.  To  be  sure,  we  find 
governors  here  too,  but  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  regarded  essentially 
as  an  independent  kingdom  united  with  Assyria  by  a  kind  of  personal 
union.  Plainly  Sargon  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  pos- 
sessed the  fountain-head  of  the  culture  of  his  own  land.  For  this 
reason  he  calls  himself  Sargon  II.,  looking  back  to  the  old  king  of 
Agade ;  for  thi^  reason  he  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  number  of  his 
years  as  king  of  Babylon,  and  has  his  inscriptions  engraven  in  old- 
Babylonian  script.  He  mentions  the  particular  interest  which  he 
took  in  Babylon,  Sippar,  Nippur,  and  other  cities  of  Babylonia,  in 
that  he  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  pursue  their  occupations  in 
peace,  and  in  that  he  held  their  gods  in  high  esteem.  Just  so 
in  every  inscription  he  boasts  that  he  has  restored  the  lapsed  usages 
of  the  cities  of  Asshur  and  Charran." 

Professor  Tiele's  history  has  a  significant  title,  Babyionisch-Assy- 
rische  Geschichte,  He  begins  it  by  justifying  this  title.  The  passage 
is  too  long  to  quote,  but  may  be  summarized  thus,  using  his  own 
words : 

It  is  only  in  appearance  that  this  is  the  history  of  two  powers ;  in 
reality  it  is  that  of  a  scarcely  separable  whole.  Often  not  formally 
united,  it  is  true,  and  each  possessing  its  own  peculiar  character, 
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they  yet  belong  indissolubly  together,  even  their  constant  strifes 
testifying  that  only  one  at  a  time  could  be  a  sovereign  power.  They 
were  also,  as  matter  of  fact,  one  and  the  same  people,  in  speech, 
religion,  culture,  and  civilization,  with  no  greater  difference  than  that 
between  Spartans  and  Athenians,  or  between  North  and  South  Ger- 
mans. The  history  before  us  is  not  only  that  of  one  people,  but  of 
one  world-power,  whose  different  branches  come  alternately  into 
prominence. 

He  goes  on  to  trace  interesting  historical  parallels  with  the  double 
kingdom  on  the  Nile,  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  the  double  king- 
dom on  the  Jordan,  Israel  and  Judah,  in  which  last,  as  he  shows, 
the  separation  was  much  sharper  than  that  between  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  "and  yet,"  he  adds,  "no  one  ever  doubted  the  essential 
unity  of  Hebrew  history."  "  We  are  justified,  then,"  he  concludes, 
"  in  conceiving  and  representing  the  history  of  the  ancient  Chalde- 
ans, Assyrians,  and  Babylonians  as  a  single  whole." 

Against  these  arguments  I  find  nothing  of  more  importance  than 
the  following  from  Professor  Rawlinson  {Puipit  Commentary,  on 
Is.  13^;  see  also  McCurdy,  i.  86,  but  cf.  §  174-178)  : 

Neither  Isaiah  nor  any  other  sacred  writer  knows  of  an  Assyro-Babylonian 
kingdom  or  empire.  Assyria  and  Babylonia  are  distinct  kingdoms  in  Genesis 
(10*-^),  in  2  Kings  (18-20),  in  2  Chronicles  (32),  in  Isaiah  (36-39),  and  in 
Ezekiel  (23,  30,  and  31).  They  had  been  at  war  almost  continuously  for  above 
seven  centuries  before  the  time  of  Isaiah.  .  .  .  The  two  countries  were  never 
more  one  than  Russia  and  Poland,  and  until  Tiglath-Pileser  assumed  the  crown 
of  Babylon  in  729  B.C.,  they  had  always  been  under  separate  monarchs. 

Professor  Rawlinson  seems  quite  unconscious  of  the  bearing  of  his 
final  concession.  It  was  not  only  Tiglath-Pileser  who  took  the  hands 
of  Bel,  doubtless  deeming  that  day  the  proudest  of  his  life,  but  Sargon 
also,  and  Sennacherib ;  that  is,  it  was  just  in  Isaiah's  time  that  the 
two  kingdoms  were  united  under  the  same  monarchs,  who  succes- 
sively took  the  title,  "  king  of  Babylon." 

As  to  Professor  Rawlinson's  Scripture  references,  those  in  Ezekiel 
refer  to  a  later  period ;  Gen.  lo***^  even  if  we  accept  its  unity,  says 
nothing  about  two  separate  kingdoms ;  we  simply  read  into  it  our 
traditional  notions ;  and  the  passages  in  2  Kings,  2  Chronicles,  and 
Isaiah  are  extracted  from  a  common  source,  the  only  pertinent  ref- 
erence being  to  Merodach-Baladan.  Now  he  was  not  the  king  of  a 
rival  empire,  nor  a  Babylonian  patriot,  as  Lenormant  called  him,  but 
a  usurper,  who  made  a  mere  ripple  in  the  long  stream  of  Babylonian 
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history,  a  usurp>er  from  whom  the  native  Babylonians  were  glad  to  be 
delivered  by  Sargon. 

I  must  next  show  that  ^33  is  a  fitting  expression  to  indicate  this 
united  world-power.  Our  passage  refers  to  the  siege  of  a  city  (vs.*). 
The  hostile  army  is  seen  in  vision  (vs.^) ;  but  there  follows,  after 
long  waiting,  another  vision  (vs.*),  in  which  an  army  is  described  in 
terms  only  partly  identical.  If  this  first  host  portends  disaster  to 
Judah,  the  second  may  symbolize  divine  retribution,  which  in  the 
vision  should  proceed  with  poetic  justice,  idols  over  against  the  God 
of  Israel,  city  over  against  city.  But  why  is  not  this  city  Nineveh, 
the  capital  of  Assyria?  I  ask  in  reply  :  What  was  Nineveh  to  Isaiah 
and  his  people  ?  Its  very  name  nowhere  occurs  in  his  prophecies, 
nor  in  any  prophet  until  long  afterward  when  Nahum  and  Zephaniah 
take  up  the  burden.  On  the  other  hand,  what  was  Babylon?  Since 
the  days  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  there  had  been  frequent  points 
of  contact  between  Israel  and  the  home  of  their  primal  traditions, 
from  Achan's  Babylonian  garment  to  the  recent  re-population  of 
Samaria.  If  the  stories  of  the  Jahvist  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  were 
in  written  form  about  the  year  800,  they  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
Isaiah's  generation.  If  they  were  older  still,  so  much  better  was  their 
opportunity  to  be  fixed  in  popular  belief.  In  any  case,  7DD  had 
already  become,  as  it  has  never  ceased  to  be,  the  type  of  a  proud, 
hostile  power,  that  lifts  itself  against  Jahve  only  to  be  brought  low 
before  him.  Our  prophet  does  but  repeat  the  shout  of  Jahve's 
avenging  messengers  on  the  ancient  Plain  of  Shinar,  Tr^Ql  H^BJ 
7M.  There  is  a  passage,  whose  genuineness  I  would  not  defend,  in 
the  Book  of  Micah  (4^®),  where  the  daughter  of  Zion,  threatened  by 
the  Assyrian,  is  told  :  "  thou  shalt  come  even  unto  Babylon."  Driver 
i^Introd,,  pp.  349-50)  argues  at  length  that  this  is  an  interpolation, 
but  concedes  the  very  point  we  are  making  at  present  by  saying  that 
in  itself  it  would  be  proper  enough  to  depict  an  exile  to  Assyria  in 
the  words  "  thou  shalt  come  even  to  Babylon,"  since  Babylon  was  a 
chief  city  of  Assyria.  And  if  Micah  could  have  said  "  to  Babylon," 
meaning  "  to  Assyria,"  the  same  is  true  of  Isaiah,  who  thus  could 
have  written  39*.  Instead  of  straining  our  eyes  to  look  forward  1 70 
years,  we  may  refer  ch.  39  to  Sennacherib's  invasion,  and  compare 
the  particulars  in  vs.**'  with  the  striking  parallels  in  his  prism 
inscription. 

We  read  in  2  Ki.  17  that  the  king  of  Assyria  captured  Samaria, 
and  brought  men  thither  from  Babylon.  Sargon  says  in  his  Annals 
that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  transported  men  firom  Babylon  to 
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Syria.  The  writer  in  2  Kings  states  that  the  men  from  Babylon 
made  Succoth-Benoth.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  experiment  in 
idolatry  at  their  doors,  this  trial  of  strength  between  Jahve  and  the 
gods  of  Babylon  would  be  watched  with  deep  concern  by  the  proph- 
ets of  Judah.  Their  interest  in  all  the  neighboring  peoples  was 
primarily  religious ;  and  so  in  the  passage  before  us :  "  Babylon  is 
fallen,  fallen ;  and  all  the  graven  images  of  her  gods  he  hath  broken 
to  the  ground." 

It  makes  nothing  against  the  view  here  presented  that  at  the 
capture  of  Babylon  the  idols  were  not  actually  destroyed.  What 
they  stand  for  is  the  heathen  power  hostile  to  the  Lord ;  and  that 
was  destroyed,  and  will  be,  on  to  the  consummation.  Note  the 
same  thought  in  Jer.  51**^,  which  quotes  and  expands  the  phrase  in 
question ;  the  whole  context  is  important. 

As  Babylon  hath  caused  the  slain  of  Israel  to  fall,  so  at  Babylon  shall  fall  the 
slain  of  all  the  land. 

Ye  that  have  escaped  the  sword,  go  ye,  stand  not  still;  remember  the  Lord 
from  afar,  and  let  Jerusalem  come  into  your  mind.  We  are  ashamed,  because  we 
have  heard  reproach;  confusion  hath  covered  our  faces;  for  strangers  are  come 
into  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Lord's  house.  Wherefore  behold,  the  dajrs  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  do  judgment  upon  her  graven  images;  and  through  all  her 
land  the  wounded  shall  groan. 

This  may  serve  to  show  how,  in  general,  the  brief,  brilliant  hints 
of  our  poet  are  taken  up  and  worked  out  by  later  writers.  The  style 
of  Is.  21^"^^  marks  it  off  as  a  signal  work  of  genius.  Hitzig  was 
vastly  mistaken  in  his  sneer  at  its  author :  "  Er  ist  nur  stark  in  der 
Schwache." 

If  a  definite  situation  is  desired,  into  which  our  passage  may  natu- 
rally fit,  I  would  refer  to  the  excitement  into  which  all  the  little  states 
of  West  Asia  were  thrown  by  the  death  of  Sargon  in  705.  Edom  got 
no  satisfaction  from  our  watchman,  and  gave  up  the  league  ;  among 
the  kings  who  yielded  to  Sennacherib  was  Malik-rammu,  king  of 
Edom.  Judah  was  overrun,  but  would  not  submit.  I  believe  our 
chapter  is  rightly  placed  before  ch.  22,  but  after  ch.  20,  whose  proph- 
ecy is  about  to  be  fulfilled ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast-land  will  see 
the  peril  of  trusting  in  Egypt,  and  exclaim  :  '  and  we,  how  shall  we 
escape  ?  * 

If  I  have  rightly  grasped  the  historical  situation,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  discuss  the  theory  of  Winckler  (A///.  Untersuch.^  122  f.) 
which  finds  the  occasion  for  the  prophecy  in  the  uprising  of  Samas- 
§um-ukin  in  648.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  natural  sense  of  vs.-  does 
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not  favor  this  view.  If  the  date  705-3  can  be  maintained  by  the 
above  line  of  reasoning,  the  Isaian  authorship  will  be  generally 
admitted. 

But  the  converse  does  not  follow,  that  the  refutation  of  the  view 
which  makes  Babel  stand  for  the  Assyrian  empire  would  carry  with  it 
the  denial  of  Isaiah's  authorship.  For  we  may  combine,  with  much 
plausibility,  a  part  of  Kleinert's  theory,  namely,  that  Babylon  is  the 
ally  of  Jerusalem  and  is  captured  by  the  Assyrians,  with  the  main 
reference  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  not  Babylon,  contended  for 
above.  I  am  not  sure  but  this  combination  presents  the  fairest 
method  of  dealing  with  all  the  facts  of  the  problem  which  are  at 
present  accessible.  Two  varieties  of  this  theory  are  possible.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  these,  the  impending  siege  of  Jerusalem  is,  as 
above,  the  subject  up  to  vs.^ ;  while  vs.*  refers  not  to  Sargon's  capture 
of  Babylon  in  710,  but  to  Sennacherib's  in  704/3.  That  capture  is 
now  foretold,  whether  by  human  or  Divine  prescience  need  not  be 
determined.  Judah  is  the  threshing-ground,  since  it  is  to  be  overrun 
by  the  Assyrian  armies.  The  final  message  is  not  one  of  comfort, 
but  of  unrelieved  warning,  thus  coming  into  closer  parallelism  with 

The  objection  to  Kleinert's  view,  namely,  that  the  prophet  shows 
so  strangely  sympathetic  an  interest  in  the  siege  of  the  heathen  city, 
disappears,  if  the  city  in  question  is  his  own  Jerusalem ;  while  most 
of  Kleinert's  arguments  retain  their  force.  Of  course  it  was  just  as 
important  to  Merodach-Baladan  in  704  as  in  710  to  secure  the  alli- 
ance of  Hezekiah ;  among  other  things,  the  imprisonment  of  Padi 
shows  how  far  the  king  of  Judah  had  been  willing  to  act  with  the 
confederates. 

But  I  would  propose  another,  and  simpler,  modification  of  the 
theory.  In  the  great  coalition  forming  against  Assyria,  it  was  essen- 
tial for  all  the  powers  from  Egypt  around  to  Babylon  to  support  one 
another.  We  know  from  the  vivid  picture  in  Is.  30*  that  Hezekiah 
sent  an  embassy  to  Egypt ;  we  should  not  know  it  otherwise,  though 
every  one  sees  that  it  was  a  natural  move  to  make.  It  was  equally 
natural  for  him  to  send  a  similar  embassy  to  Babylon;  he  had 
already  received  its  delegation  with  favor;  it  was  his  turn  now 
to  send  "letters  and  a  present."  Assuming  that  he  did  so,  "the 
treasure  on  the  backs  of  asses  and  camels  "  with  troops  to  guard  it, 
is  what  the  watchman  sees,  vs.^*    They  have  started  for  Babylon, 

*  HofinaDD,  /.^.,  objects  to  ♦*  this  strangest  sort  of  an  army,"  if  regarded  as  a 
military  force. 
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but  the  prophet  knows  it  is  in  vain ;  not,  as  in  Egypt's  case,  because 
of  lukewarmness,  but  because  of  discomfiture.  Hence  the  whirlwind 
will  sweep  on  into  Judah  (vs.^"*) .  The  "*3  of  vs.'  gives  the  reason 
for  this  sad  certainty ;  the  watchman  has  beheld  not  only  the  setting 
forth,  but  also,  after  long  suspense,  the  return  of  the  embassy  (vs.*), 
while  the  Divine  voice  proclaims  the  ruin  of  Babylon  and  therewith 
of  Judah's  hopes. 

Any  one  of  these  hypotheses,  or  perhaps  some  other,  may  be 
sufficient  to  offset  the  edifice  of  mere  conjecture  that  has  been  grow- 
ing around  the  Cyrus  theory.  What  we  really  know  of  the  historical 
situation  is  consistent  with  Isaiah's  authorship;  and  further  light 
on  the  history  of  the  times  may  any  day  make  plain  what  is  still 
obscure.  I  have  but  touched  upon  the  many  points  of  contact 
between  these  ten  verses  and  the  acknowledged  prophecies  of 
Isaiah;  but  they  are  generally  conceded.  It  was  only  with  hesi- 
tation that  Cheyne  and  Driver  abandoned  the  Isaian  authorship  in 
the  form  held  by  Kleinert,  on  account  of  historical  considerations. 
In  Driver's  case  we  have  his  own  statement  {Isa}y  p.  218)  :  "On 
the  whole,  while  reluctant  to  abandon  Isaiah's  authorship  of  this 
prophecy,  the  writer  must  allow  that  it  now  seems  to  him  to  be 
doubtful  whether  this  view  of  it  is  correct."  But  the  arguments 
he  presents  do  not  bear  against  the  theory  here  advocated,  and 
Driver  greatly  understates  the  evidence  from  diction  when  he  says 
in  the  same  connection :  "  Phraseologically,  it  is  true  that  it  presents 
two  or  three  points  of  contact  with  Isaiah's  usage."  Kleinert  came 
much  nearer  the  truth,  in  the  place  cited  above :  "  In  view  of  the 
numerous  coincidences  with  Isaiah,  in  vocabulary  and  ideas,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  had  not  the  reference  to  Babylon  occurred,  the 
anonymous  piece  would  always  and  at  once  have  been  considered 
Isaian."  (Delitzsch,  Isaiah^y  in  loco,  is  still  stronger.)  As  already 
shown,  the  points  of  contact  with  ch.  22  alone  are  more  than  "two 
or  three."  I  present  a  number,  relating  to  both  language  and 
thought,  from  other  parts  of  Isaiah. 

Verse  I,  The  sweeping  on  of  the  Assyrian  to  invade  Judah  is 
denoted  by  the  rare  word  (in  this  sense)  P]vn ;  the  same  event  is 
described  by  the  same  word,  with  the  image  of  water  instead  of  wind, 
at  8® ;  "  he  shall  sweep  onward  into  Judah."  See  also  5*  (whirlwind). 
The  construction  MD  mB1D3  is  paralleled  in  9*  n^iCpD  DnO^TD. 

Verse  2.  Delitzsch  in  his  fourth  edition  gives  up  the  Isaian  author- 
ship of  our  passage,  but  yet  remarks  :  "  Conformably  to  Isaian  custom, 
a  fresh  start  is  made  at  vs.^." 
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mtn,  meaning  revelation  from  God,  recurs  at  29" ;  in  the  kindred 
sense  of  covenant  at  28^* ;  elsewhere  only  in  the  physical  sense  of 
conspicuousness.     Verse  *  proceeds : 

This  is  quoted  literally  with  evident  reference  to  Sennacherib  in  33*, 
which  thus  makes  definite  what  Kleinert  calls  "  the  great  unnamed  " 
of  our  passage.  I  cannot  insist  on  this,  as  ch.  33  has  become  one  of 
the  antilegomena ;  but  Assyria  is  a  robber  also  in  10"  17"  22*. 

n^2£  has  various  meanings,  but  Isaiah  uses  it  as  here  in  the  sense 
'  besiege  '  at  29'.  At  7*  another  confederacy  plans  to  go  up  against 
Judah. 

V^rsf  J.   Dismay  at  the  sight  =  5*. 

Viersf  4,  TOri,  *  to  wander,'  is  one  of  Isaiah's  favorite  words ;  see 
3'*  9^  28^-^  29"  30®.     Note  also  7*  (moved  as  trees). 

P|^3,  '  the  evening,'  is  very  rare  in  the  prophets.  Isaiah  has  it  at 
5".  For  the  thought,  cf.  17".  "At  eventide"  (the  evening  of  my 
desire),  "behold,  terror."     For  Dti?  (impersonal)  cf.  28',  end. 

Vers^  5.  Cf.  5""",  where  Judah *s  nobles  are  revelling  and  are  sur- 
prised with  disaster.     For  the  infinitives,  see  5*  20*  (close  by). 

y^rs^  6  begins  with  an  Isaian  formula;  so  8"  (note  the  whole 
context  there)  18*  21'®  31*.     On  "^  cf.  20^. 

Verse  7.  The  particulars  are  joined  on  oddly  as  in  18'-^  For  the 
triple  repetition  at  the  close,  there  are  two  exact  parallels  in  Isaiah : 
28^  and  29".     Similarly  32'. 

Verse  8.   "  Continually,"  "  by  day,"  "  by  night "  =  28'*. 

Verse  g.  CTDS  here  is  the  counterpart  of  the  same  word  in  10^, 
where  Sennacherib  boasts  that  his  hand  has  found  the  graven  images 
of  other  peoples,  and  he  expects  to  serve  Jerusalem  in  the  same  way. 
The  retort  comes  here;  he  shall  fall  into  the  pit  that  he  digged. 
See  the  same  word  again  30". 

Verse  10,  The  vision  closes  with  the  characteristic  Isaian  phrase, 
Jahve  Sebaoth. 

Looking  at  the  contents  of  our  passage  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  its 
relations,  we  must  simply  add  it  to  the  other  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
which  relate  to  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Assyria,  with  the  conse- 
quent chastisement  of  Israel. 
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The  Composition  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

PROF.   GEORGE  A.   BARTON. 

BRYM  MAWR,   PBNN. 

1.  Previous  Theories. 

SINCE  the  Neo-Platonic  Porphyry  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury A.D.  put  forth  his  theory  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  com- 
posed by  a  Palestinian  Jew  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the 
book  has  been  the  subject  of  much  interesting  discussion.  It  has 
attracted  students  of  all  sorts  as  a  candle  does  moths  on  a  summer 
night,  and  though  many  have  singed  their  wings,  few  have  imparted 
to  their  successors  a  sufficient  dread  of  their  painful  experience  to 
deter  others  from  flying  towards  the  attractive  but  fateful  candle. 
Those  whose  morbid  fancy  leads  them  to  contemplate  unduly  the 
"last  things"  have  sought  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  its  symbolic 
numbers  ;  the  critically  minded  have  tried  to  demonstrate  its  Macca- 
baean  origin ;  the  scholarly  orthodox  have  endeavored  to  prove  that 
it  is  a  genuine  exilian  work  of  Daniel ;  while  a  few  critics  have 
appeared  who  would  divide  it  between  two  or  more  authors. 

It  is  with  considerable  hesitancy  that  I  venture  to  express  on  such 
a  book  views  which  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  of  all  my  prede- 
cessors ;  but,  having  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  work  is  com- 
posite, and  that  the  analysis  must  proceed  on  lines  different  from  any 
hitherto  attempted,  I  have  ventured  to  propose  a  new  solution  of  the 
problem,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  something  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  truth. 

That  Daniel  is  an  Apocalypse  and  not  a  prophecy,  is  now  so  gen- 
erally accepted  as  to  need  no  proof.  That  it  is  a  product  of  the 
Maccabdean  and  not  of  the  exilic  age  has  been  so  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  others  that  it  may  pass  without  further  discussion.  The 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  detect  differences  of  authorship  in  Daniel 
have  not  met  with  marked  success.  So  far  as  I  know,  Spinoza  was 
the  first  to  doubt  the  unity  of  the  book.  In  his  Tractatus  Theologico- 
PoiiticuSy  X,  he  declares  that  ch.  8-12  were  no  doubt  written  by 
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Daniel,  but  suspects  that  ch.  1-7  are  extracts  from  the  annals  of  the 
Chaldaean  kingdom.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  Observations  upon  the 
Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  ofStJohn^  p.  10,*  held  that 
the  last  six  chapters  contained  prophecies  written  at  several  times  by 
Daniel  himself,  while  the  first  six  are  a  collection  of  historical  papers 
written  by  others.  Similarly  Beausobre  *  held  that  the  first  six  chap- 
ters were  not  written  by  Daniel,  but  that  his  prophecies  begin  with 
the  seventh. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present,  the  idea  that  Daniel  is  not  a  unity  was  revived  by  Michaelis, 
Eichhorn,  and  Bertholdt.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  consequence  of  certain 
phenomena  in  the  version  of  the  LXX,  held  that  ch.  3-6  did  not 
belong  to  the  original  work.'*  Eichhorn  divided  the  book  into  two 
parts,  ch.  2-6  forming  one,  and  ch.  i,  7-12  the  other.  The  former 
part,  he  held,  was  a  tradition  concerning  Daniel  written  by  an  earlier 
Jew,  upon  which  the  latter  part  was  engrafted  by  a  Jew  of  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

Bertholdt  in  his  Daniel  neu  ubersetztund  erkldrt  (Erlangen,  1806), 
is  more  thorough-going  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  divides 
Daniel  among  nine  different  authors  as  follows  :  i.  Chapter  i, 
which  he  dates  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  2.  Chapter 
2,  which  he  assigns  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  3.  Chap- 
ter 3*"®,  written  in  the  Greek  period  later  than  ch.  2 ;  4.  Chapter 
3''-4,  which  he  places  late  in  the  Greek  period ;   5.  Chapters  5  and 

6,  to  which  he  assigns  no  higher  antiquity  than  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
vious section ;  6.  Chapter  7,  from  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 

7.  Chapter  8,  written  after  the  death  of  Epiphanes ;  8.  Chapter  9,  writ- 
ten after  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  defiled  the  temple ;  and  9.  Chap- 
ters 10-12,  which  he  assigns  to  the  same  reign,  but  to  a  somewhat 
later  period.     Bertholdt  was  followed  in  this  analysis  by  Augusti. 

Meinhold  in  three  different  publications*  has  within  a  few  years 
revived  the  theory  of  Eichhorn.  He  separates  ch.  2-6  from  the  rest 
of  the  book,  dating  them  about  300  B.C.,  and  regards  the  rest  as  Mac- 
caba&an.     Strack^  in  1885  held  that  a  book  of  stories  about  Daniel 

*  London,  1732.  ^  Remarques  sur  U  nouveau  Testament^  1742. 

'  Cf.  his  Ubersetzung  des  A.  T.  —  Anmerkungen  zum  Proph.  Dan,y  p.  22,  and 
his  Orientalische  und  Exegetische  Bibliothek  iv.  26-30. 

*  Die  Composition  des  B.  Daniel^  1884,  Beiirdge  zur  Erkldrung  des  B.  Dan.^ 
x888,  and  Daniel  m  Strack  &  Zdckler's  JCgj'.  Kom.,  1889. 

*  Zdckler's /^<jW<JmM  der  theologischen  Wissenschaften  i.  171-173;  Einleitung 
in  das  A,  T.,  1888,  p.  69  ff.;  Herzog's  Realencyclopddie  vii.  419. 
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was  issued  in  Aramaic  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  which 
the  visions  were  added  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  the 
latest  edition  of  his  Einleiting  (1895),  he  appears  to  have  receded 
from  this  position.* 

Lagarde^  expressed  the  opinion  in  1891  that  Daniel  is  a  collection 
of  disconnected  pamphlets,  some  of  which,  viz.,  ch.  7  and  9-12, 
were  unknown  to  Josephus  and  were  not  written  till  69  a.d.*  , 

On  the  other  hand,  most  scholars  hold  firmly  to  the  unity  of  the 
book.  Bleek®  dismisses  the  idea  of  a  duality  of  authorship  in  a  few 
words.  Schrader^"  likewise  gives  little  consideration  to  that  point  of 
view.  Budde  in  his  review  of  Meinhold's  theory  {Literaturzfitung 
1888,  No.  26)  rejects  it.  Cornill"  argues  strongly  for  the  unity  of 
the  work,  and  suggests  "  that  the  great  haste  in  which  the  book  was 
composed  accounts  for  the  "  wood-cut  fashion  "  {Holzschnittmatiier) 
of  the  author.  Konig,^  Behrmann,"  Driver,^  Bevan,^*  and  Kamphau- 
sen  ^^  may  be  put  in  the  same  class,  though  Driver  admits  ^  that  per- 
haps not  enough  weight  has  been  given  to  Meinhold's  arguments ; 
while  von  Gall  ^^  in  a  work  devoted  to  the  demolition  of  Meinhold's 
theory  endeavors  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  book. 

With  the  exception  of  Bertholdt's  work  the  analyses  of  Daniel 
which  have  been  proposed  are  based  on  the  difference  of  form  which 
appears  when  ch.  1-6  are  compared  with  ch.  7-12.  Chapters  1-6 
are  narratives  in  which  Daniel  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  while 
ch.  7-12  are  visions  which  Daniel  himself  recounts  in  the  first  person. 
The  replies  to  these  arguments  have  been  based  chiefly  on  the  two 
facts  that  the  different  parts  exhibit  the  same  historical  environment, 

®  See  pp.  145,  146. 

^  Gottingische  gdehrte  Anzeigen^  1891,  p.  508  If.  Behrmann,  Das  Buck  Daniel^ 
p.  XV,  mistakenly  attributes  this  to  Reuss. 

*  Cf.  Konig,  EinUitung  in  das  A.  T.,  p.  384. 

•  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^  translated  from  the  German  ed.  of  1865 
by  Venables,  1888,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  199  AT.  He  had,  however,  expressed  his  views 
more  at  length  in  \\ie /ahrbiicher  fUr  deutsche  Theologies  i860. 

10  DeWctte's  Einleittnig,  8  ed.,  1869. 

11  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.y  p.  259. 

^  Die  siebzig  Jahrivochen  Daniels^  p.  31  n. 

1*  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T. 

1*  Das  Buch  Daniel^  in  Nowack's  Handkommentar, 

15  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test, 

1*  The  Book  of  Daniel^  Cambridge,  1892. 

^^  llie  Rook  of  Daniel  in  Hebrew^  in  Haupt's  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Test. 

I*'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  482,  483. 

1^  Die  EAnheitlichkeit  des  Buches  Daniel^  Giessen,  1895. 
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and  that  the  similarity  of  language  and  of  conception  in  the  different 
parts  implies  unity  of  authorship.  Against  the  first  of  these  arguments, 
as  will  appear,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  but  the  second  of  them, 
though  valid  as  against  divisions  of  the  book  hitherto  proposed,  has 
some  striking  points  of  weakness  which  its  advocates  have  over- 
looked. In  my  judgment  Bertholdt  has  come  nearer  than  any  other 
writer,  unless  it  be  Lagarde,  to  an  appreciation  of  the  real  character 
of  the  book,  though  he  erred  in  assigning  widely  different  dates  to 
the  different  parts,  and  in  finding  the  work  of  too  many  authors  in 
the  book. 

Before  passing  in  review  the  contents  of  Daniel,  a  word  should  be 
said  with  reference  to  the  languages  in  which  it  is  written.  As  is 
well  known,  the  portion  of  the  book  between  ch.  2*  and  7*  is  in 
Aramaic,  while  the  rest  exists  in  Hebrew.  This  Aramaic  section 
crosses  the  line  between  ch.  6  and  7,  where  the  division  in  the  book 
has  usually  been  made  by  critics,  and  cannot  well  be  made  an  ele- 
ment in  the  analysis.  Chapter  7,  which  belongs  to  the  visions,  is 
written  in  the  Aramaic  tongue,  in  which  the  history  is  narrated. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  two 
languages  is  that  now  accepted  by  several  scholars  *  who  hold  that  it 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  and  that  then  the  author,  or  some  friend  of 
his,  issued  an  Aramaic  edition.  Later,  when  a  part  of  the  Hebrew 
was  in  time  of  persecution  lost,  its  deficiency  was  supplied  from  the 
Aramaic  version,  hence  the  present  bi-lingual  form  of  the  book. 

It  is,  however,  in  this  Aramaic  portion  that  those  expressions  occur 
upon  which  most  writers  rely  for  those  earmarks  of  style  by  which 
they  prove  unity  of  authorship.^^  If,  however,  it  should  appear  that 
the  so-called  author,  who  may  have  made  the  Aramaic  version,  was 
simply  an  editor  who  compiled  the  work  and  wrote  the  preface 
(ch.  i),  the  marks  of  style  might  then  conceivably  be  due  to  the 
liberty  which  the  translator  allowed  himself  Some  features  of  the 
case,  which  will  appear  more  clearly  at  a  later  point,  render  this 
supposition  improbable. 

'-^  Cf.  Bevan,  op.  cii.,  p.  27,  and  Haupt  on  2*  in  Kamphausen's  Daniel  in 
Hebrew. 

2^  The  phrase  "  peoples,  nations,  and  tongues "  (fcCJJCT?!  K^M  KJ)DO&)  occurs 
in  3*-  7.  »  38I  (4I)  5W  628  yi4^  and  not  elsewhere  in  Daniel.  '  The  phrases  "God  of 
heaven,"  "  Lord  of  heaven,"  and  "  King  of  heaven,"  for  which  Professor  Moore 
claims  that  our  author  has  a  predilection  (this  Journal,  xv.  193),  arc  found  in  the 
Aramaic  portion  (cf.  ch.  2*^  ^^  5**  and  4'*),  but  we  look  in  vain  for  them  else- 
where. These  are  but  examples.  The  most  striking  characteristics  of  style  are 
in  the  Aramaic  sections. 
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Noting,  then,  the  fiact  that  the  presence  of  the  Aramaic  tongue 
cannot  be  urged  in  favor  of  a  duality  of  authorship,  and  the  further 
fact  that  those  marks  of  style  which  have  been  most  forcibly  urged 
against  a  critical  analysis  are  in  the  Aramaic  sections,  we  pass  to  a 
review  of  the  contents  of  the  work  itself. 

2.   The  Analyaia. 

Chapter  i  is  a  preface  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  It  tells  us  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  siege  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  capture  of  Hebrew 
princes  including  Daniel,  of  DaniePs  training  at  Babylon,  and  of  his 
superiority  to  the  magicians  in  interpreting  visions  and  advising  the 
king. 

When  this  chapter  is  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  the  fol- 
lowing difficulties  appear:  i.  It  is  implied  in  vs.**"**^  that  three 
years  intervened  before  these  Hebrew  princes  were  brought  to  the 
Babylonian  court ;  and  yet  2^  tells  us  that  Daniel  was  brought  to  the 
court  in  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  although  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  already  king  (i*)  when  Daniel  was  taken  captive.^  2.  We 
are  told  in  vs.^  that  Daniel  continued  till  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  but 
in  10^  we  find  him  still  active  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus.  The  author 
did  not  make  the  statement  in  i"  on  this  point  as  large  as  he  might. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  we  know  from  no  other  source 
of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Jehoiakim's  third 
year,  and  that  this  date  for  such  a  siege  is  in  all  probability  a  year  at 
least  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign.^ 

The  second  chapter  recounts  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  great 
composite  image,  interpreted  by  Daniel  to  represent  successive  king- 
doms, of  which  Nebuchadnezzar's  was  the  most  glorious,  and  the  last 
of  which  should  be  destroyed  by  the  Messianic  kingdom.  Daniel 
was  then  made  ruler  of  the  province  of  Babylon,  while  his  friends, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  were,  at  his  request,  given 
offices  in  his  province. 

^  Various  expedients  have  been  proposed  to  harmonize  these  statements. 
Kashi  explains  the  *  second  year '  to  mean  the  second  year  after  the  destruction  of 
the  temple.  Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  and  Zockler  suppose  that  in  i*  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  reigning  conjointly  with  his  father,  Nabopolassar,  and  that  2*  refers 
to  the  second  year  of  his  independent  reign.  Ewald,  Lenormant,  and  Kamp- 
hausen  emend  the  text  so  as  to  make  it  the  twelfth  (n*lt?r  D*ri^)  year.  These 
methods  are  all  violent. 

'^"^  Cf.  Jer.  25^  Jehoiakiin  probably  began  to  reign  in  609  or  608  B.c^  and 
\cl)uchadnezzar  in  604. 
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As  to  the  exegesis  of  this  chapter,  it  plainly  represents  the  history 
of  the  successive  empires  down  to  the  Ptolemaic  and  Seleucid  king- 
doms. It  then  represents  the  conquest  of  these  kingdoms  by  the 
Jewish  people,  symbolized  under  the  figure  of  the  stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain.  It  is  expected  by  the  author  that  the  Jewish  kingdom 
will  subjugate  the  world. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  although  the  exegesis  of  the  chapter 
leads  us  to  the  Greek  period,  it  does  not  clearly  indicate  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  There  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  that 
reign,  and  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  which  would  form  so 
probable  a  background  for  it ;  but  the  picture  is  indicated  with  such 
a  dim  outline  that  if  this  chapter  stood  alone  we  could  not  insist 
upon  the  Maccabsean  date.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  this  chap- 
ter formed  an  independent  narrative,  written  when  the  lines  of  battle 
were  just  beginning  to  be  drawn  between  Antiochus  and  the  Jews, 
and  before  the  issue  became  so  sharply  defined.  This  would  account 
for  the  more  general  character  of  the  vision. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  chapter,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  correct  to  contrast  this  with  ch.  7-12,  and  count 
this  as  narrative  and  those  as  apocalyptic  in  form ;  for  this  chapter 
contains  an  apocalyptic  vision,  and  the  whole  point  of  the  chapter 
centres  in  the  Apocalypse.^  This  fact  weakens  considerably  the 
force  of  the  contrast  which  has  often  been  made  between  the  first 
and  the  second  half  of  Daniel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  vs."  the  friends  of  Daniel  are  called 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  while  in  vs.*  they  are  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego.  Could  it  be  shown  that  ch.  2  and  3  were 
originally  separate  and  indei;>endent  comp>ositions,  to  which  ch.  i 
had  beqn  prefixed  after  their  union,  the  explanation  of  this  fact 
would  then  be  that  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah  were  the  names 
of  Daniel's  companions  known  to  the  author  of  ch.  2,  and  that  vs.*  is 
an  editorial  device  to  harmonize  it  with  ch.  3,  a  device  which  was 
anticipated  in  his  preface  (i**^).  This  leads  us,  however,  to  some 
other  considerations  to  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  ch  3. 

The  third  chapter  (Aram,  vs.^"*)  narrates  how  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abed-nego  were  cast  alive  into  a  furnace  of  burning  fire  for  refus- 
ing to  worship  the  great  image  set  up  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Their 
miraculous  deliverance  was  followed  by  a  decree  that  no  one  should 
speak  against  their  God,  and  they  were  promoted  in  the  province  of 
Babylon. 

**  Cf.  Bevan  in  loco. 
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The  first  thing  which  impresses  one  here  is  the  absence  of  Daniel. 
Why  does  he  not  share  the  fidehty  and  fortunes  of  his  brethren  ?  In 
a  book  devoted  to  his  life  and  exploits  it  seems  strange  indeed 
that  he  should  be  excluded  from  one  of  the  principal  episodes.  Be- 
van  (pp.  78,  79)  explains  the  discrepancy  as  follows:  "Th^  reason 
seems  to  be  that  he  [Daniel]  could  not  be  introduced  without  mar- 
ring the  effect.  To  represent  him  as  being  cast  with  his  friends  into 
the  furnace  would  have  involved  too  gross  and  startling  an  inconsis- 
tency, after  the  scene  of  ch.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Daniel  had 
intervened  to  save  his  friends,  there  would  have  been  no  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  divine  power,  preserving  them  unhurt  amidst  the 
flames  of  the  furnace.  On  these  grounds  the  non-mention  of  Daniel 
is  perfectly  natural." 

But  are  these  reasons  satisfactory  ?  Does  not  the  whole  history  of 
Oriental  monarchy  teach  us  that  nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  a 
monarch's  favorites  of  one  day  to  be  in  danger  of  their  lives  the  next  ? 
Has  Bevan  forgotten  Haroun  ar-Rashid  and  the  Barmecides,  not  to 
mention  many  others?  Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  a  much 
more  "gross  and  startling  inconsistency"  that  Daniel  should  seem  to 
conform  to  heathen  worship,  than  that  an  Oriental  despot  should  be 
fickle. 

This  chapter  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  book  by  this 
unaccountable  absence  of  Daniel.  A  closer  study  of  the  chapter 
reveals  a  polemic  against  idol  worship  complete  in  itself —  the  royal 
threat,  its  execution,  the  divine  interposition,  and  the  vindication  of 
Israel's  God,  form  a  well-rounded  whole.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  originated  in  the  year  168  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  was  making 
the  effort  to  force  the  Jews  to  worship  idols.*^ 

One  is  strongly  tempted  to  believe  that  this  little  story  originated 
independently  of  the  Daniel  stories,  and  formed  part  of  a  somewhat 
different  cycle  of  tradition. 

The  evidence  of  the  language  of  the  chapter  on  this  point,  though 
not  actually  opposed,  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  distinctly  in  favor 
of  the  view  just  expressed.  All  the  Greek  words  which  occur  in 
Daniel  —  KL$apL^,  tl/aXTrjpLovy  and  (rvfKfxavui  —  occur  in  ch.  3  and  no- 
where else.  Of  the  sixteen*  Persian  words  in  Daniel,  seven,  or  nearly 
one-half,  occur  in  ch.  3  —  a  far  larger  proportion  than  any  other 
chapter  can  claim  —  while  three  of  these  —  *i3*nx,  ^iDm  and  73^0  ^ 

25  Cf.  I  Mace.  1*^-^. 

^  Driver,  Iniroduction^  p.  469  n.,  considers  fifteen  Persian  words  as  certain. 

-'  Driver,  ibid.^  regards  73^0  as  most  likely  Persian,  but  as  uncertain.    I  have 
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—  are  found  nowhere  else  in  Daniel.  These  facts  would  seem  at  first 
sight  to  support  the  theory  of  separate  authorship,  but  some  abate- 
ments have  to  be  made  for  the  fact  that  they  are  aTra^  Acyd/icm 
(and  it  may  be  only  chance  that  they  are  not  used  elsewhere),  and  for 
the  further  fact  that  we  are  dealing  not  with  the  original  but  with  a 
translation. 

Another  fact,  however,  which  seems  to  tell  squarely  against  our 
theory  must  be  noted.  The  phrase  "people,  nations,  and  tongues," 
as  was  pointed  out  above,  occurs  thrice  in  this  narrative  and  is  found 
four  times  outside  of  it.  A  mark  of  style  like  this  would  seem  to 
point  to  one  author  for  the  sections  in  which  it  occurs.  These  con- 
flicting indications  leave  our  judgment  of  ch.  3  in  suspense. 

The  fourth  chapter  (Aram.  3^^  —  4^)  contains  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream  of  the  tree  cut  down  by  divine  decree,  and  Daniel's  interpre- 
tation of  the  dream.*  As  to  literary  form,  the  chapter  professes  to  be 
a  proclamation  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  the  author  forgets  himself 
once  (vs.**"*',  English  *^)  and  lapses  into  the  third  person. 

This  chapter,  though  an  episode  tolerably  complete  in  itself,  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  same  literary  mint  as  ch.  2.  The  general  features 
of  the  account  are  the  same.  It  is  a  narrative  containing  an  apoca- 
lypse. Nebuchadnezzar,  as  in  ch.  2,  had  a  dream.  As  in  ch.  2,  he 
appeals  in  vain  to  the  magicians  and  soothsayers  for  an  interpretation. 
As  in  ch.  2,  the  interpretation  is  finally  accomplished  by  Daniel.  It 
is  true  that  the  king  calls  upon  the  magicians  first,  in  a  way  rather 
surprising  after  Daniel's  brilliant  exploit  in  ch.  2,  but  that  may  be 
only  the  author's  way  of  keeping  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
superiority  of  Israel's  God  to  all  forms  of  witchcraft.  This  chapter 
differs  from  ch.  2  in  containing  no  Messianic  conception :  it  simply 
tells  how  a  foreign  king  was  taught  the  supremacy  of  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  utter  powerlessness  of  the  mightiest  monarch  in  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  is  here  so  pictured  as  to  inspire  the  strug- 
gling Israelitish  patriots  with  hope  and  confidence.  History  might 
repeat  itself  and  another  king  be  similarly  humbled. 

The  chapter  is  entirely  consonant  with  the  times  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  The  general  literary  conception  and  execution  link  it 
in  authorship  to  ch.  2. 

included  it.  There  is  one  other  which  he  considers  as  possibly  Persian  ("^-W), 
but  it  may  have  arisen  from  dittography. 

^  For  a  tradition  concerning  Nebuchadnezzar,  which,  as  Be  van  (in  loco  87, 
88)  observes,  has  probably  some  points  in  common  with  our  chapter,  see  Euse- 
bius,  Praep,  Evang,  ix.  41  (Abydenus). 
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The  fifth  chapter  describes  Belshazzar's  feast ;  the  hand-writing  on 
the  wall,  which  has  been  held  to  consist  simply  of  five  Babylonian 
words,^  Daniel's  interpretation,  and  the  destruction  of  Belshazzar's 
kingdom. 

This  chapter  presupposes  ch.  4,  as  vs.  1 7-2 1  contain  an  extended 
reference  to  that  narrative.  It  is  in  a  general  way  a  story  of  the 
same  pattern  as  ch.  2  and  4  :  a  king  is  in  distress  for  lack  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  an  ominous  sign,  the  wise  men  of  his  kingdom  fail  him, 
Daniel  gives  him  the  longed-for  interpretation,  and  as  in  ch.  4  the 
interpretation  is  fulfilled. 

The  peculiar  phrases  noted  above  and  the  facts  just  pointed  out 
identify  the  chapter  with  the  writings  of  the  author  of  ch.  2  and  4. 
Chapter  2  was,  we  may  suppose,  written  when  the  onslaught  of  Anti- 
ochus  was  first  made ;  ch.  4,  when  some  lull  in  the  contest  gave  Israel 
hope  that  the  heart  of  the  persecutor  might  be  humbled ;  ch.  5,  when 
the  contest  was  renewed  again,  and  it  was  evidently  a  fight  to  the 
death. 

Chapter  6  transports  us  to  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede,  and  re- 
counts the  well-known  story  of  Daniel  and  the  lions*  den.  This  chap- 
ter presents  some  striking  differences  from  ch.  2, 4,  and  5.  Though  a 
new  king  is  introduced,  Daniel  is  not,  as  in  previous  chapters,  formally 
presented  to  him  ;  it  is  simply  taken  for  granted  that  Daniel  is  trusted 
by  him.  There  is  lacking,  too,  the  general  literary  method  of  ch.  2, 
4,  and  5.  There  is  no  dream  or  puzzle  to  interpret,  by  which  the 
superiority  of  the  God  of  Israel  may  be  demonstrated.  It  is  a  plain, 
straightforward  narrative,  containing  no  apocalypse.  With  one  excep- 
tion the  characteristic  phrases  of  those  chapters  are  lacking.**  Dan- 
iel is  not  called  Belteshazzar,  and  the  chapter  is  designed  to  encourage 
the  persecuted  to  endurance,  rather  than  to  predict  as  in  2,  4,  and  5 
the  overthrow  of  the  persecutor.  The  setting  of  the  story  is  Median, 
and  not  as  in  those  chapters  Babylonian.  There  is  reason  to  guess 
that  the  author  ot  those  chapters  was  not  the  author  of  this. 

^  Cf.  Clermont-Ganneau  in  Journal  Asiatique^  Serie  VIIL  i.  36  ff. ;  also  He- 
braica  iii.  87-102;  Noldeke  in  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie  i.  414 If.;  Haupt  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular ^  July,  1 887,  p.  104;  HolTniann  in  Zeitschrijl 
fiir  Assyriologie  \\.^^-^%\  and  Prince,  PA  OS,  1892,  p.  clxxxii.  ff.  For  opposing 
views  cf.  Behrmann,  Das  Buck  Daniel^  36,  37,  and  Peters  in  this  JOURNAL,  xv. 
Ii4ff. 

^  This  exception  is  the  phrase  "  peoples,  nations,  and  tongues "  (6*).  The 
LXX  reads  rots  iQvtvi.  koX  yhuxraai^  koI  x^po-i^-  This  variation  from  the  Aramaic 
at  this  point  indicates  the  presence  of  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  reading,  and 
leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  words  "  nations  and  tongues  "  are  a  gloss. 
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Chapter  6  has,  however,  some  features  in  common  with  ch.  3*"®. 
In  that  chapter  Israelites  are  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace  for  refusing  to 
worship  an  idol :  here  an  Israelite  is  cast  into  a  den  of  lions  for  pray- 
ing to  God  and  not  to  a  king.  If  we  connect  2^  with  3^"®,  the  paral- 
lelism becomes  still  more  striking.  Daniel  is  there  ruler  of  a  province 
over  three  deputy-rulers ;  here,  the  ruler  of  an  empire,  like  Joseph, 
next  to  the  king  in  power,  under  whom  are  three  presidents,  who  are 
in  turn  over  numerous  satraps.^*  In  both  strict  adherence  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  brings  the  heroes  of  the  story  into  mortal  danger  from 
which  they  are  miraculously  delivered.  The  purpose  of  the  two  narra- 
tives is  the  same,  to  encourage  resistance  to  idol  worship. 

The  two  chapters  manifest  also  some  striking  differences.  In  ch.  3 
the  negative  virtue  of  abstinence  from  idolatry  is  commended ;  in 
ch.  6  the  positive  virtue  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
and  especially  of  private  prayer,  is  encouraged.  In  the  former  it  is 
hinted  that  Antiochus  is  alone  responsible  for  Israel's  sufferings ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  hinted  that  it  is  the  fault  of  crafty  advisers.  In  ch.  3 
the  setting  is  Babylonian,  and  the  conduct  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  in  the 
main  consistent  with  actual  life;  in  ch.  6  the  setting  is  Median  (a 
mistake  for  Persian),  and  the  picture  of  Darius  helplessly  coerced  by 
his  nobles  one  day  and  royally  executing  them  the  next  may  indeed 
find  its  parallels  in  the  history  of  weak  Oriental  despots,  but  savors 
rather  of  the  work  of  an  author  untouched  by  the  ways  of  courts. 

I  regard  the  two  chapters,  therefore,  as  independent  parallel  tradi- 
tions, rather  than  as  connected  stories.  The  same  germ  is  found 
in  both  —  the  story  of  mortal  danger  induced  by  the  interdiction  of 
Israel's  religion,  from  which  deliverance  is  effected  by  miracle.  This 
germ  developed  differently  in  the  different  traditions  until,  when  it 
assumed  literary  form  under  the  impetus  of  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus,  in  one  centre  it  was  connected  with  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
a  fiery  furnace,  with  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego  for  heroes ;  ^ 
and  in  another  centre  in  the  hands  of  a  different  writer  it  was  con- 
nected with  Darius  the  Mede  and  a  lions*  den,  with  Daniel  as  the 
hero.     That  such  freedom  in  moulding  the  details  of  a  tradition  was 

81  We  saw  above  that  2^  might  with  plausibility  be  regarded  as  an  editorial 
note  linking  ch.  2  to  a  narrative  of  different  authorship.  Is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  parallelism  to  ch.  6  which  such  editorial  note  created  escaped  the  editor? 
May  the  form  of  his  note  not  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  ch.  6? 

*2  Dr.  Peters  (Journal,  xv.  109  ff.)  suggests  that  we  have  here  a  legendary  ac- 
count of  Nebuchadnezzar's  treatment  of  Ahab  and  Zedekiah  (Jer.  29^),  or  some 
of  their  compeers.     Bevan  anticipated  him  in  this.     See  Bevan,  op,  cit,  p.  78. 
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possible  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  the  story  of  "  Bel  and 
the  Dragon "  appended  to  Daniel  in  the  LXX,  the  episode  of  the 
lions'  den  is  transferred  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  made  an  important 
circumstance  in  quite  a  different  series  of  events.  This  freedom  was 
probably  exercised  after  the  form  of  the  story  in  ch.  6  was  well 
known. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  above  observations,  ch.  6  has  no  neces- 
sary literary  connection  with  the  preceding  material  except  through 
the  clause  "And  Darius  the  Mede  received  the  kingdom,"  etc., 
which  might  well  be  regarded  as  an  editorial  note. 

The  seventh  chapter  takes  us  back  to  the  reign  of  Belshazzar  and 
recounts  a  dream  of  Daniel.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  portions 
of  the  book  in  that  after  the  first  verse  Daniel  speaks  in  the  first 
person,  as  he  does  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  This  is  a  literary  dif- 
ference which  has  proven  to  previous  critics  from  Spinoza  down  an 
attractive  but  fruitless  clue.  It  is  really  a  surface  difference.  As 
our  guides  to  authorship,  we  must  look  to  the  deeper  elements  of 
conception  and  kind  of  material  employed. 

The  chapter  makes  Daniel  tell  us  of  a  dream  in  which  he  sees 
beasts  of  composite  character,®  the  last  of  which  ravages  the  world 
till  the  "  Ancient  of  Days  "  sits  in  judgment  and  the  beast  is  slain. 

In  the  heavens  appears  the  form  of  a  man^  to  whom  the  kingdom 
of  the  world  is  given.  It  is  explained  to  Daniel  that  the  beasts 
represent  kingdoms,  and  the  horns  kings,  that  a  certain  horn  is  to 
prevail  for  3^  times,  —  generally  interpreted  as  years,  —  that  God 
would  then  intervene  and  give  the  kingdom  to  his  saints. 

Recent  commentators  agree  that  the  fourth  beast  is  the  Greek 
empire,  that  the  ten  horns  are  ten  Syrian  kings,  and  that  the  little 
horn  is  Antiochus. 

Chapter  7,  like  ch.  2,  4,  and  5,  takes  us  to  a  Babylonian  environ- 
ment, and  as  in  ch.  2  and  4  employs  the  device  of  an  apocalyptic 
dream.  Again,  like  those  chapters,  it  represents  through  weird  im- 
agery the  unfolding  of  future  events.  Gunkel  has  shown  that  this 
imagery  is  based  on  such  material  as  is  found  in  the  Babylonian 
Cosmogonic   Epic.''*     The  idea  underlying  this  chapter  and  ch.  2 

^  Compare  the  composite  creatures  in  the  Babylonian  Creation  Epic,  Col. 
i.  1 1 9- 1 24.  See  Delitzsch's  Wflfsch'dp/ttngsfpoSy  ox  7An\mexri*s  Beilag^n  io  Gun' 
kel's  Schopfung  itnd  Chaos^  pp.  403,  404. 

**  Cf.  Wellhausen's  hraclitische  und  judische  GeschichtCy  p.  312  n.,  and  Bevan, 
op.  cit.  p.  118. 

^  Schopfung  und  Chaos  in  Urzeit  und  Endzeit,  Gottingen,  1895,  PP»  235-398. 
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is  the  same.  In  both  we  read  of  four  world  empires,  in  both 
the  fourth  empire  is  dwelt  upon  at  much  greater  length  than  the 
first  three,  in  both  the  fourth  empire  is  overcome  by  divine  inter- 
position in  order  that  an  everlasting  kingdom  may  be  set  up.  The 
two  chapters  differ  in  that  ch.  2  dwells  on  the  divisions  of  the 
last  empire,  while  ch.  7  does  not ;  in  ch.  2  the  four  empires  repre- 
sented by  the  image  are  all  destroyed,  while  in  ch.  7  three  of  them 
are  permitted  to  live  on  though  deprived  of  their  dominion.  These 
differences  are,  however,  easily  accounted  for  by  the  differences  of 
the  traditional  imagery  employed  in  the  two  chapters.  The  author 
no  doubt  applied  the  imagery  to  such  features  of  the  history  known 
to  him  as  appeared  to  be  analogous  to  the  symbols  in  hand. 

The  similarities  already  mentioned  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  work  of  the  same  hand  which  produced  ch.  2,  4,  and  5. 

Chapter  8  contains  Daniel's  vision  of  the  ram  who  is  overcome  by 
the  he-goat  with  the  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  The  time  of 
the  vision  is  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  place  the  river  Ulai  in 
Susa.  It  is  explained  to  Daniel  by  Gabriel  that  this  vision  means 
that  the  Medo-Persian  empire  is  to  be  overcome  by  Alexander,  that 
his  empire  is  to  break  up  into  four,  that  from  one  of  these  a  king  is 
to  come  forth  who  will  overthrow  the  worship  of  several  gods,  that 
he  will  endeavor  to  overthrow  the  worship  of  the  supreme  God 
Yahwe,  and  will  cause  His  burnt  offering  to  cease  and  profane  His 
sanctuary.* 

The  explanation  of  the  2300  evenings  and  mornings  (vs.")  is  not 
so  clear.  Commentators  seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  that  they  are 
equal  to  1150  days.^  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  is  that 
it  is  the  author's  estimate  of  3^  times.  Cornill  has  shown  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  calendar  then  in  use  among  the  Jews  1150  days  falls 
short  of  3j-  of  the  shortest  years  by  more  than  a  hundred  days ;  * 
but  the  author  may  have  regarded  the  half  as  meaning  simply  a 
fraction  of  a  year. 

Interesting  in  connection  with  the  Babylonian  material  is  the  word  S^p,  *  war/  like 
the  Bab.-Assyr.  karabu.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Biblical  Aramaic,  though 
found  a  number  of  times  in  Hebrew  (once  in  2  Sam.  17^^  [J]  and  several  times 
in  exilic  and  post-exilic  passages)  and  in  the  Targums. 

^  So  Professor  Moore  in  this  Joltrnal,  xv.  193  ff.  It  is  a  view  which 
commends  itself. 

^  The  Hebrew  is  open  to  this  construction.  It  reads  fc*B]'K  "IpS  S"19  "TO 
rnKO  B^Ttth.  The  LXX,  however,  understood  2300  days:  'Ews  i<rr4pas  Kal  rpul- 
•ilfUpai  iurxCXiai  xal  TpiaK6<rtai,    The  reading  of  Theodotion  is  the  same. 

"  Die  siehzig  Jahnvochen  DanieiSf  p.  22. 
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The  vision  of  ch.  8,  like  those  of  2,  4,  and  7,  is  embodied  in  weird 
imagery  unlike  anything  in  Daniel  outside  of  these  chapters.  The 
idea  is  similar  to  those  chapters,  though  here  the  attention  is  centred 
upon  the  Greek  kingdom.  The  Medo-Persian  empire  is  mentioned 
because  Alexander  overcomes  it.  By  implication  (the  scene  of  the 
vision  is  the  Babylonian  empire)  we  may,  as  in  ch.  2  and  7,  find  four 
empires ;  as  in  those  chapters,  a  great  persecution  arises  and  a  prom- 
ise of  deliverance  is  given.  This  chapter  differs  from  those  in  that 
there  is  here  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  persecutor  and  his 
work,  but  no  Messianic  representation.  It  is  intimated  that  the  per- 
secutor will  be  *  broken,*  but  no  hint  is  given  of  the  instrumentality 
by  which  this  will  be  achieved. 

The  employment  of  grotesque  imagery,  the  Babylonian  setting, 
and  the  general  correspondences  just  mentioned  indicate  that  this 
vision  is  the  work  of  the  author  of  ch.  2,  4,  5,  and  7.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  written  somewhat  later  than  ch.  7  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  struggling  Jews  in  a  little  different  way,  and  to  give  the 
writer's  explanation  of  3^  times. 

The  ninth  chapter  presents  in  vs.^"*  what  might  well  have  been 
originally  the  title  of  an  independent  work,  beginning  with  a  very 
formal  dating  in  the  first  year  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the 
seed  of  the  Medes.  The  chapter  then  proceeds  to  tell  tis  of  DaniePs 
vision,  in  which  Jeremiah's  70  years  are  interpreted  as  70  weeks  of 
years,  and  the  events  of  the  last  half  week  are  made  known  to  him 
in  some  detail. 

Recent  commentators  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  this  last  half 
week  corresponds  to  the  profanation  of  the  temple  by  Antiochus. 
This  would  make  168  B.C.  the  middle  of  the  last  week.  But  if  we 
count  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.,  the  intervening 
period  is  but  418^  years,  and  not  486^,  as  the  author  evidently  sup- 
posed. Graf,  Noldeke,  Schtirer,  Cornill,  and  Bevan  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  author,  who  lived  among  a  people  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  chronology,  especially  of  times  long  passed,  followed 
an  incorrect  computation.  Schlirer  •'®  points  out  that  even  Josephus 
may  be  caught  tripping  in  a  similar  way.  Such  an  explanation  seems 
altogether  probable.  The  correspondence  of  the  half  week  with  the 
3^  times  is  too  striking  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  chapter 
originated  in  any  other  crisis  than  that  which  called  forth  ch.  7. 

^  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christy  Div.  ii.  VoL  iii 
PP-  53»  54- 
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It  should  be  noted  that  this  chapter,  like  ch.  6,  la3rs  especial  em- 
phasis on  prayer.  It  is  not  so  much  a  vision  as  an  answer  to  prayer. 
These  chapters  agree  in  dating  their  events  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
the  Mede,  and  in  laying  an  emphasis  on  prayer  unique  in  the  book 
of  Daniel.  Chapter  lo  represents  Daniel  as  fasting  and  mourning; 
these  chapters  picture  him  as  ^ithful  in  prayer,  ch.  9  giving  his  prayer 
in  detail. 

This  ninth  chapter,  too,  is  dependent  upon  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  a  way  without  parallel  elsewhere  in  Daniel.  We  have 
already  noted  the  fact  that  the  kernel  of  the  chapter  is  taken  from 
Jeremiah ;  we  have  now  to  note  the  dependence  of  the  prayer  in 
vs.**""*  on  Nehemiah  i**-  and  9^'-.  Von  Gall  *  goes  so  far  as  to  regard 
these  verses  alone,  out  of  all  the  book,  as  a  later  insertion,  like  Aza- 
rias*s  prayer  and  the  song  of  the  three  children  in  ch.  3  of  the  Greek 
version  of  Daniel.  That  is,  however,  not  necessary.  It  is  enough  to 
suppose  that  such  prayers  as  those  of  Nehemiah  were  the  natural 
model  for  an  author  so  steeped  in  the  Scriptures  as  this  one.*" 

Critics  who  argue  for  the  unity  of  Daniel  remark  on  the  author's 
tendency  to  heap  up  synonyms,"**  examples  of  which  occur  in  the 
enumeration  of  musical  instruments  in  ch.  3,  and  in  such  phrases  as 
"  peoples,  nations,  and  tongues  "  already  referred  to.  This  prayer  in 
ch.  9  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  the 
same  tendency;  but  a  closer  examination  reveals  the  fact  that  it 
makes  no  more  use  of  synonymous  expressions  than  the  parallel 
passages  in  Nehemiah  on  which  it  is  modelled,  and  the  likeness  in 
this  respect  to  the  Aramaic  sections  of  the  book  may  be  purely  acci- 
dental. The  formal  title  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  its  Median 
setting,  and  its  unique  dependence  upon  and  use  of  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  originally  came  from 
an  author  different  from  the  author  of  any  other  chapter  except  6*"®. 
It  has  in  common  with  that  chapter  the  Median  setting,  the  promi- 
nence given  to  prayer,  and  marked  dependence  on  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.^  I  therefore  regard  the  two  chapters  as  successive 
pamphlets  by  the  same  author.  Of  the  two,  ch.  9  was  probably 
issued  first,  since  it  has  the  more  formal  title.  The  author  when  he 
issued  6^®  considered  Darius  sufficiently  well  known. 

**  Die  Einhntlichkeit  des  Buches  Daniel^  Giessen,  1895,  p.  I23ff. 
*^  Vs.*  is  dependent  on  Ex.  20^  and  Deut.  7^.     Vs.  ^^  ^  ^*  are  also  full  of  refer- 
ences to  the  Pentateuchal  law. 

*^  Cf.  Kamphausen's  Daniel  in  Hebretv^  p.  30. 
♦»  Cf.  6"  with  I  Kings  8^,  and  Ps.  55". 
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In  9^  the  words"  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  vision  at  the  beginning  " 
I  regard  as  an  editor's  note  to  harmonize  the  mention  of  Gabriel 
with  8^^ 

The  last  three  chapters  of  the  book  (10-12*)  form  a  continuous 
vision.  Chapter  10  is  its  introduction.  Daniel,  fasting  by  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  is  visited  by  a  heavenly 
messenger,  who  unfolds  to  him  the  history  of  the  future.  The  sub- 
sequent history  of  Persia  is  passed  over  in  a  sentence.  The  author 
evidently  knew  of  but  four  Persian  kings,  probably  those  who  happen 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  knows  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  history  quite  thoroughly,  and  in  ch.  11  gives  this  in  great 
detail.  Having  stated  in  1 1*  the  general  relations  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  he  describes  in  vs.**  the  relations  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
and  his  daughter  Bernice  with  Antiochus  Theos ;  in  vs.^'®  the  times  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Seleucus  Callinicus ;  in  vs.^*^^^  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  the  Great ;  in  v.*  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Philopator  the  son 
of  Antiochus ;  in  vs.^^"^  the  rise  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  in  vs.^* 
the  war  of  Epiphanes  with  Ptolemy  Philometor;  in  vs.*^*  how 
Antiochus  turned  his  attention  to  Jerusalem  and  destroyed  the 
temple ;  in  vs.®^  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews ;  in  vs.^^^  the  impiety 
of  Epiphanes ;  and  in  *^^  the  author  describes  what  he  expects 
the  tyrant  yet  to  do  before  the  grand  consummation  of  ch.  12.  In 
that  chapter  (vs.^"*)  he  tells  how  Michael  shall  appear,  many  dead 
shall  be  raised,  and  the  long  expected  time  of  blessedness  begin. 
There  are  two  postscripts  which  will  be  considered  later. 

The  scene  of  this  apocalypse  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and 
the  idea  of  angels  as  guardians  of  nations  is  no  doubt  borrowed  from 
Persian  angelology.**  The  style  of  ch.  11,  which  treats  of  Syro- 
Egyptian  history  in  such  detail,  differs  from  anything  else  in  Daniel. 
It  is  obscure,  difficult,  and  frequently  un-Hebraic.  Rabbi  Szold** 
regards  it  as  a  poem,  but  to  me  both  the  parallelism  and  the  poetic 
thought  seem  to  be  lacking.  I  rather  suspect  that  the  author's  style 
was  here  influenced  by  some  historical  notes  of  which  he  made 
use,  and  which  were  already  in  a  written  form,  perhaps  in  some 
language  other  than  Hebrew.  At  all  events,  the  author  of  this 
apocalypse  has  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  kingdoms 
unique  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  This  with  the  Persian  elements 
mentioned  above  leads  me  to  regard  him  as  different  from  the  author 

**  Cf.  the  idea  that  each  nation  has  its  guardian  angel,  ch.  io2»-2i  and  12^ 
**  The  Eleventh  Chapter  0/  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Alex.  Kohut  Memorial 
volume. 
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of  any  other  section  of  the  book.  In  ch.  ii'  the  LXX  is  probably 
right  in  reading  "Cyrus"  instead  of  "Darius  the  Mede."*®  The 
angel  speaking  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  refers  back  to  the  struggle 
which  he  had  in  Cyrus's  first  year  when  the  heavenly  powers  opposed 
the  movement  which  favored  the  Jews. 

An  editorial  note  I  find  in  lo^  in  the  words  "  whose  name  was  called 
Belteshazzar."  The  phrase  occurs  so  often  in  the  Nebuchadnezzar- 
Belshazzar  sections,  that  even  in  such  hasty  editing  as  the  book 
received,  it  seems  to  have  struck  the  editor  that  it  should  be  inserted 
here.  Another  editorial  note  is  to  be  seen  in  vs.®  in  the  words 
1  ^l^'h?  D*l"ll  The  sentence  probably  read  H^TIK  '^JB  •n''^'^  '^^KT 
The  nSHMt  ''JS^  ''^S  ^P  which  now  stands  in  the  text  is  awkwardly 
tautological.     It  was  no  doubt  introduced  to  harmonize  with  8^. 

The  end  of  the  vision  ( 1 2*)  is  marked  by  a  command  similar  to 
that  at  the  end  of  ch.  8,  to  "shut  up  the  words  and  seal  the  book." 
This,  no  doubt,  originally  formed  the  end  of  this  Cyrus  apocalypse. 

In  vs.*"^**" "  a  scene  is  introduced  which  is  borrowed  from  ch.  7  and 
8  and  is  probably  editorial.  The  device  of  two  figures  standing  by 
the  river,  one  of  whom  asks  the  other  how  long  it  shall  be  to  the 
end  of  these  wonders,  is  based  on  ch.  8^^".  The  answer,  3^  times, 
is  based  on  ch.  7^.  Then  the  statement  "  the  words  are  shut  up 
and  sealed"  is  patterned  on  12*  and  8*,  and  the  statement  which 
follows  (vs.^*^-  ^)  is  designed  to  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  book. 
How  the  book  was,  in  my  judgment,  compiled,  I  will  endeavor  to 
make  clear  below.  These  verses  (^'^^  ")  are,  I  think,  the  compiler's 
own  ending  to  the  book. 

Gunkel  "*'  first  suggested  that  vs."  *"** "  are  two  glosses  added  by  dif- 
ferent hands  to  explain  the  3^  times  of  vs.^.     This  conclusion  had 

*•  The  late  W.  R.  Smith  conjectured  that  ^l^J?  ^r?!  ^^  *  P^^  o^  ^^  inde- 
pendent heading  wrongly  introduced  at  this  point  by  a  scribe.  Bevan  follows 
him.  Behrmann  omits  the  verse  and  the  first  half  of  the  following  one  alto- 
gether. Meinhold  reads  as  I  would  ^^"^27  ririK  n^C^3.  Kamphausen,  in 
Daniel  in  Hebreiv^  defends  the  Massoretic  text  on  the  ground  that  the 
"author  sharply  distinguishes  in  time  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldnean 
empire,  coincident  with  the  accession  of  the  so-called  Mede,  Darius,  and  the  favor 
shown  to  the  Jews  some  years  later,  in  the  permission  to  return,  which  was  first 
given  by  Cyrus,"  —  an  exegesis  which  seems  exceedingly  unnatural.  Surely  the 
time  for  such  opposition  as  is  here  spoken  of  was  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  when 
he  was  about  to  publish  his  decree  which  gave  permission  for  the  return.  The 
opposition  to  an  arbitration  treaty,  a  treaty  of  annexation,  or  a  tariff  bill,  is 
exhibited  when  the  act  is  in  process  of  formation.  Does  our  author  attribute  less 
wisdom  to  the  heavenly  powers  ? 

*'  Schdpfung  und  CAaos,  p.  269  n. 
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forced  itself  upon  me  before  I  noticed  Gunkers  suggestion.  The 
present  ending  of  the  book  is,  therefore,  an  expansion  by  these  glos- 
sators. 

3.  The  Results. 

The  preceding  discussion  renders  unnecessary  the  task  of  ex- 
plaining why  neither  the  solution  of  Eichhom  and  Meinhold  nor  that 
of  Bertholdt  is  satisfactory.  They  do  not  meet  the  conditions  which 
we  have  observed  to  exist.  Our  review  of  the  book  reveals  nine  dis- 
tinct and  complete  episodes  after  the  first  chapter.  Seven  of  these 
are  apocalyptic  in  their  nature,  while  two  (2,  6)  are  stories  for  the 
times.  Chapter  i  is  but  an  introduction  to  this  series  of  stories.  It 
is  clear  that  such  a  book  can  have  little  unity  of  plan. 

Another  fact  which  impresses  even  the  most  cursory  reader  of 
Daniel  is  the  historical  mixture  which  appears  in  it.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede,  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede, 
and  Cyrus  make,  when  narratives  concerning  their  reigns  are  placed 
in  this  order,  as  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  what  at  first  sight  seems  a 
historical  patchwork,  which  is  exceedingly  unnatural  in  an  original 
writer.  Were  a  "  higher  critic  "  guilty  of  arranging  the  parts  of  a 
book  in  such  an  order,  many  would  stoutly  deny  that  it  could  be  the 
right  one.  The  conclusion  which  naturally  suggests  itself  is  that 
these  separate  and  complete  episodes,  concerning  so  many  reigns, 
were  once,  as  Lagarde  suggested,  independent  pamphlets.  Several 
of  them  must,  as  we  have  seen,  be  successive  efforts  of  the  same 
author,  though  they  cannot  all  be  from  the  same  pen. 

This  impression  is  somewhat  strengthened  when  we  reflect  that  of 
the  important  apocalypses  known,  every  one  is  composite  in  struct- 
ure, unless  Daniel  be  an  exception.  The  composite  character  of 
Enoch  has  been  recognized  since  Lticke  published  his  Einkitung  in 
die  Offenbarung  Johannes,  2d  ed.,  in  1852,  and  numerous  scholars  of 
eminence  can  be  quoted  in  favor  of  this  view.**  Kabisch,*'  de  Faye,  * 
and  Charles*^  have  made  the  composite  character  of  Baruch  quite 
clear.  As  to  Fourth  Esdras,  Kabisch  in  1889*^  made  out  a  strong 
case  for  its  composite  character,  and  now  Charles*^  comes  to  his  sup- 

*^  See  Charles's  7'he  Book  of  Enochs  p.  Qff. 

^"^  Jahrbucher  f.  Protest.  TheoL,  189 1,  pp.  66-107. 

^  Les  Apocalypses  juives^  1892. 

"  The  Apocalypse  of  Baruch^  1896. 

^  Das  vierte  Buck  Ezra^  Gottingen,  1889. 

^  Apoc.  of  Baruch^  p.  Ixvii. 
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port.  When  we  come  to  the  Apocalypse  of  John  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  case  is  more  complicated.  Several  different  schools  of  criti- 
cism have  in  the  past  fifteen  years  come  to  the  fore,  and  while  they 
differ  in  many  details  and  contend  about  many  points  which  are  not 
clearly  settled,  they  have  at  least  demonstrated  that  the  work  is  com- 
posite." After  two  detailed  examinations  of  the  subject  between 
which  as  many  years  intervened  that  is  the  writer's  conviction. 

If  these  apocalypses  are  matters  of  growth  and  were  not  struck  off 
at  one  time,  we  return  to  the  book  of  Daniel  with  the  impression 
made  by  the  facts  already  considered  somewhat  confirmed  by  the 
argument  from  analogy.  The  analogy,  however,  is  not  perfect.  It 
applies  only  to  the  fact  of  composite  character. 

We  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  at  once  any  expectation  that  it  is 
possible  in  Daniel,  as  in  other  apocalypses,  to  find  elements  which 
originated  in  widely  separated  periods.  The  summary  of  the  contents 
given  above  has  made  it  clear  that  each  episode  of  the  book  fits  the 
great  crisis  through  which  the  Jews  were  passing  during  the  years 
168-165  ^'^' 

But  suppose  the  material  of  the  book  were  written  within  the  period 
of  one  short  crisis,  does  it  follow  that  there  was  only  one  writer  who 
attempted  to  comfort  and  strengthen  his  brethren  ?  It  has  been  held 
that  these  stories  were  designed  to  be  read  one  at  a  time  and  were 
made  short  and  pointed  so  that  each  one  might  carry  its  lesson  to  the 
hearer  without  wearying  him.*'  But  grant  this,  need  we  then  shut  our- 
selves up  to  the  conclusion  that  but  one  individual  undertook  such  a 
task  ?  There  were  different  companies  of  refugees  from  the  wrath  of 
Antiochus  in  different  places  (i  Mac.  2*°"),  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  in  more  than  one  place  some  person  arose  to  comfort 
and  encourage  the  struggling  patriots. 

Working  on  this  supposition  and  applying  it  to  the  facts  which  the 
review  of  the  book  has  brought  to  light,  we  find  in  Daniel  the  work 
of  three  and  possibly  four  authors  besides  an  editor.  One  author 
conceives  of  Daniel  as  living  in  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Belshazzar.  We  will  call  him  A.  He  wrote  the  pamphlets  now 
embodied  in  ch.  2,  4,  5,  7,  and  8.     Possibly,  on  the  ground  of  style 

^  For  an  account  of  this  criticism,  its  permanent  and  probable  results,  and  its 
unsolved  problems,  see  "  The  Apocalypse  and  Recent  Criticism  "  in  the  American 
Journal  0/  Theology,  October  1898. 

^  Bevan,  op.  cil.  p.  25.  Bevan  overworks  the  point  in  favor  of  unity  of  author- 
ship. If  books  in  those  days  became  known  by  being  read  aloud  as  he  claims, 
why  are  not  all  the  Old  Testament  books  as  disconnected  as  Daniel? 
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and  coloring,  ch.  3  should  be  assigned  to  him  also.  Another  writer 
( B)  conceives  of  Daniel  as  living  in  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede. 
He  wrote  the  pamphlets  now  embodied  in  ch.  9  and  6.  A  third  (C) 
conceives  of  Daniel  as  living  under  Cyrus.  He  produced  the  apoca- 
lypse, 10^-12*.  It  was  noted  above  that  ch.  3,  which  on  grounds  of 
style  accords  with  the  writings  of  A,  is  in  subject  matter  quite  incon- 
gruous with  his  work.  Possibly  this  chapter  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
a  different  writer.  Lacking  as  we  do  the  Hebrew  original,  the  ix)int 
is  difficult  to  determine.  We  might  provisionally  call  him  A^.  These 
writers  produced  their  different  pamphlets  contemporaneously  or 
nearly  so  in  different  centres  for  the  comfort  of  their  brethren. 
They  were  independent  of  one  another,  except  as  they  drew  from 
certain  general  ideas  which  were  in  the  air,  some  of  which  will  be 
noted  below.  Soon  after  the  struggle  was  over,  or  more  probably 
during  its  later  stages,  some  editor  gathered  these  pamphlets  together, 
hastily  wrote  ch.  i  as  a  preface,^  inserted  a  few  editorial  notes  here 
and  there,  and  appended  12*'^°*^  as  a  conclusion.  The  editor's  plan 
seems  to  have  been  to  group  together  the  narratives  about  his  heroes, 
and  then  the  pamphlets  which  make  Daniel  speak  in  the  first  per- 
son. No  doubt  he  arranged  these  two  parts  respectively  in  what  he 
regarded  as  the  chronological  order. 

The  results  here  stated  may  be  more  clearly  indicated  in  the 
table  on  facing  page. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  different  writers  whom  we  have 
detected  tends  to  strengthen  the  conviction  that  the  analysis  rests 
upon  a  basis  of  fact  A,  who  conceives  of  Daniel  as  living  under 
Babylonian  kings,  delights  in  weird  imagery,  by  which  he  shadows 
forth  impending  events.  He  revels  in  the  interpretation  of  enigmas. 
Not  only  are  his  narratives  connected  with  Babylonian  kings,  but  he 
uses  Babylonian  names  and  words,  such  as  Belteshazzar  {Balatsu- 
usur)y  Arioch  {Eri'Akuy\  and  Mene,  mene,  tekel,  upharsin  {man! 
ptand  iik'/u  u  parsi)'^,  an^  draws,  as  Gunkel  has  shown  and  as  we 
have  already  noted  in  part  above,^  from  the  Babylonian  cosmological 
material  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  imagery. 

^  The  haste  of  the  editor  is  indicated  in  many  ways.  One  instance  appears  in 
i^i.  The  text  of  ii^  probably  read  as  the  LXX  does,  "the  first  year  of  Cyrus," 
so  that  the  last  date  in  the  pamphlets,  as  the  editor  arranged  them,  was  Cyrus's 
first  year.  Glancing  at  this  hastily,  he  wrote  in  i'-^^,  "  the  first  year  of  Cyrus," 
overlooking  the  fact  that  in  10^  Daniel  was  still  alive  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus. 

*'  Cf.  Fried.  Delitzsch*s  "  Glossae  Babylonicae,"  in  Baer's  Lidri  Danielis 
Ezrae  ft  Nehemiae. 

^*  Cf.  supra f  note  29.  M  p^  ^2. 
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This  writer  is  therefore  peculiarly  Babylonian  in  his  culture.  With 
him  we  must  class  our  questionable  A^.  His  setting  is  also  Baby- 
lonian, as  well  as  his  names."  As  we  have  seen,  his  material  is  hard 
to  reconcile  with  A*s,  and  his  vocabulary  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  foreign  words  than  any  other  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  His 
style  is  the  same  as  that  of  A  ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  us  doubtful 
whether  ch.  3  does  not  belong  to  the  latter  writer.  These  Baby- 
lonian sections  bear  striking  marks  of  style.  Those  pec^iliar  and  re- 
curring expressions,  to  which  critics  have  pointed  as  the  stylistic 
marks  of  the  book,  occur  almost  exclusively  here.  It  is  not  fair  to 
attribute  them  to  the  Aramaic  translator,  since  we  have  found  the 
parts  in  which  they  indubitably  occur  to  be  so  largely  the  work  of 
one  author. 

The  writer  C  conceives  of  Daniel  as  living  under  Cyrus.  He  is  in 
a  way  as  characteristically  Persian  as  A  is  Babylonian.  It  is  true 
that  he  knows  no  more  of  Persian  kings  than  the  Old  Testament 
tells ;  but  his  conception  of  angels  shows  that  he  had  been  exposed 
to  Persian  culture  somewhat  as  A  had  been  to  Babylonian.*^  This 
writer,  too,  knows  much  more  of  the  details  of  Syro-Egyptian  his- 
tory than  either  of  the  others.  He  does  not  vaguely  refer  to  "  ten 
kings,"  as  ch.  7  does,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  follows  with  considerable 
detail  the  history  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae.  He  seems  to 
have  had  access  to  some  notes  on  the  Ptolemaic-Seleucid  history." 
One  may  hazard  the  guess  that  they  came  to  him  from  some  friend 
resident  at  the  Egyptian  court. 

The  writer  B  is  as  Jewish  in  his  culture  as  the  others  are  Baby- 
lonian and  Persian.  One  of  his  pamphlets  is  saturated  with  thought 
derived  from  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  the  other 
teaches,  by  means  of  a  powerful  object  lesson,  the  importance  of 

<^  Dura  (Z?//r«,  *wair),  Shadrach  (5wd^//;--.^>6tt, '  command  of  Aku*),  Me- 
shdich(A/t-Sa-Akut  *who  is  what  Aku  is?'  if.  'who  is  like  Aku?')  and  Abednego 
i^Abad-Nahu  or  Arad-Nabu^  '  servant  of  Nahu').     Cf.  Delitzsch  in  Baer,  op.  cit, 

^^  Meinhold  in  Strack  and  Zockler's  Kurzs;efasster  Kommentar  viii.  281,  seems 
inclined  to  admit  a  Persian  origin  for  the  '  watchers,'  which  appear  in  41'*-  i*-  * 
(English  4^3.  n.  28)^  ^he  term,  which  appears  in  those  passages  for  the  first  time, 
and  not  again  in  Daniel,  does  not,  as  Bevan  and  Behrmann  have  perceived,  refer 
to  a  class  of  angels,  but  seems  rather  to  be  a  name  for  angels  in  general,  as  in  the 
book  of  Enoch.  In  the  latter  work  it  sometimes  means  archangel,  as  in  20* 
39»i  13  40'2  6112  71^  but  it  is  also  applied  to  fallen  angels  in  i^-io^- w  12*  ♦  13^ 
141-  8  i^i  i6i-2  91I5,  The  Persian  origin  of  the  term,  if  Persian  it  be,  is  not  so 
direct  and  palpable  as  are  C's  angelic  conceptions. 

^'^  Supra,  p.  76. 
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the  maintenance  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  of  their  private  devotions 
as  well  as  their  public  worship.  He  is  innocent  alike  of  historical 
culture  and  of  the  ways  of  courts.  His  chronology  of  the  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  is  mistaken,  and  his  Darius  the 
Mede  unknown  to  history.  His  picture  of  a  king  coerced  to-day  by 
his  nobles,  but  boldly  executing  them  to-morrow,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  naif.  But  though  he  knows  little  outside  the  Old  Testament, 
he  knows  well  the  Scriptures  of  his  people,  and  seeks  with  devout 
earnestness  to  contribute  his  mite  of  encouragement  to  the  struggling 
patriots. 

The  editor  welded  into  one  the  work  of  these  three  writers,  pre- 
fixing an  appropriate  preface,  that  all  the  means  of  encouragement 
which  had  been  employed  might  be  preserved  and  become  more 
effective ;  hence  our  book  of  Daniel. 

• 

4.  Objections. 

In  closing  we  anticipate  some  objections  which  may  be  made  to 
the  analysis  here  presented. 

1.  It  may  be  urged  that  our  analysis  ignores  an  obvious  clue  to 
literary  difference,  in  refusing  to  make  the  difference  of  person 
exhibited  in  ch.  i-6  and  7-12  a  means  of  detecting  authorship. 
This  objection  has,  perhaps,  been  met  sufficiently  already.  A  clue 
which,  however  obvious,  has  for  two  hundred  years  proved  disap- 
pointing may  safely  be  abandoned. 

2.  It  will  probably  be  said  that  such  an  analysis  ought  to  be 
accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  lists  of  words 
which  should  prove  differences  of  vocabulary  in  the  different  parts. 
This  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  done,  and  the  writer  has  partially 
prepared  such  lists ;  but  where  the  material  is  so  slight,  and  even 
what  there  is  exists  in  two  languages,  such  lists  could  only  represent, 
in  the  main,  aTro^  Xcyo/mcva,  and  would  form  a  precarious  basis  for 
argument. 

3.  Another  objection  which  we  anticipate  is,  that  such  a  method 
of  composition  as  is  supposed  is  hardly  conceivable  except  when 
differences  of  age  can  be  demonstrated  between  the  different  docu- 
ments. There  are,  however,  in  all  probability  different  documents 
underlying  our  Synoptic  Gospels ;  and  yet  no  one  would  hold  that 
many  years  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  "Urmarcus" 
and  the  "  I^gia  "  of  Matthew.  The  analogy  between  the  composi- 
tion of  these  writings  and  the  composition  of  Daniel  is  not   com- 
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plete,  but  is  suggestive.  In  the  case  of  Daniel,  legends  of  the  distant 
past  are  given  form  and  sent  out  by  different  writers  under  the 
influence  of  a  sharp  crisis.  In  the  case  of  the  evangelic  writings, 
comparatively  recent  events  are  put  on  record  by  different  persons 
in  obedience  to  a  well-defined  need  of  the  infant  church.  In  the 
latter  case  more  than  three  years  may  have  intervened  between  the 
dates  of  writing.  The  necessity  for  writing  was  produced,  not  by  an 
acute  crisis,  but  by  a  more  gentle  development. 

4.  It  may  be  urged  that  there  is  an  agreement  of  the  narratives  in 
certain  points  which  indicates  dependence  of  part  upon  part. 

a.  Chapter  8"  and  1 2*  agree  in  representing  Daniel  as  receiving 
a  command  to  "  shut  up  the  vision."  The  command  is  designed  to 
explain  why  the  visions,  if  received  in  the  exile,  were  unknown  till 
the  Maccabaean  period.  Surely  so  simple  a  device  to  avoid  a  com- 
mon and  obvious  difficulty  may  have  occurred  to  two  persons  inde- 
pendently. 

b.  Again,  TDriH,  as  a  technical  name  for  the  burnt  offering,  is 
common  to  ch.  8""  and  1 1^^  Is  it  not  obvious  that  such  an  expres- 
sion must  have  been  on  the  lips  of  many  at  the  time  to  have  been 
used  by  a  writer  at  all  ?  Had  it  not  been,  no  writer  could  hope  to  be 
understood  by  it. 

c.  In  like  manner  we  have  in  9^  DDI^ID  D'^X^pt?^,  in  11^^  pp^n 
DDt^D,  and  in  8^  Dl^t^  5^3?,  expressions  which  are,  no  doubt, 
dXX  based  upon  the  same  idea.  Nestle®,  who  is  followed  by  Bevan®* 
and  Behrmann,®^  made  in  1883  a  suggestion  which  is  a  most  plausible 
explanation  of  these  expressions.  He  regards  them  as  an  intentional 
disfigurement  of  UC!^  7!?D  of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  —  a  title 
of  the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Greek  (Olympian)  Zeus,  whose  wor- 
ship Antiochus  was  endeavoring  to  establish.  Such  a  phrase  origi- 
nating in  a  grim  jest  at  such  a  time  would  be  exceedingly  popular 
and  would  be  in  everybody's  mouth.  Its  presence  is  rather  a  mark 
of  date  than  of  unity  of  authorship. 

d.  The  coincidence  of  the  3.V  times  in  ch.  7^  with  the  half  week 
of  ch.  9^  is  a  more  serious  stumbling-block.  The  idea  is  too  unique 
and  unusual  to  have  sprung  up  spontaneously  and  independently  in 
two  minds.  But  if  we  grant  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  B  had  ever 
seen  A's  work  when  he  wrote  his  first  pamphlet.  In  a  time  of  mortal 
struggle  like  the  Maccabaean  crisis,  a  hint  on  prophetic  authority  that 

^  ZeiUchrift  fur  altUst,  Wissemchafi^  1883,  p.  248. 
«*  Op,  cit.  p.  193.  «  op.  cit,  p.  78. 
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the  painful  episode  would  be  short,  would  naturally  spread  with  elec- 
trical swiftness  all  over  the  land.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that 
it  reached  the  ears  of  B  stripped  as  it  very  likely  would  be  of  the 
imagery  in  which  A  had  embodied  it,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  how 
it  would  set  such  a  patriot  to  studying  the  Scriptures  to  find  authority 
or  a  setting  for  it  there.  No  closer  dependence  than  this  need  be 
supposed. 

e.  The  similar  words  in  which  a  man  of  the  captivity  is  described 
in  2^  5*^  and  6^*  may  be  urged  as  a  stylistic  similarity  which  mili- 
tates against  our  theory.  It  is  not  difficult,  though,  to  suppose  that 
by  the  Maccabaean  period  the  captivity  had  been  so  often  referred 
to  that  stereotyped  phrases  for  that  purpose  were  in  the  air. 

The  references  to  fasting  in  9*  and  10^  are  urged  by  Schrader* 
in  favor  of  unity  of  authorship,  but  the  idea  of  fasting  when  one  or 
one's  nation  is  in  trouble  is  not  an  idea  for  which  any  Jew  during  the 
Maccabaean  period,  or  for  some  time  before,  could  claim  originality. 
It  must  under  such  circumstances  have  been  a  most  common  practice. 
Cf.  Neh.  I*. 

5.  It  may  further  be  objected  to  the  theory  advocated  above  that, 
even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  pamphlets  of  which  Daniel  is  composed 
fall  into  three  classes,  with  Babylonian,  Hebrew,  and  Persian  settings 
respectively,  one  writer  with  fertile  imagination  and  dramatic  power 
may  easily  have  composed  them  all.  Such  a  supposition  is  extremely 
unlikely,  as  it  is  contrary  to  all  Old  Testament  analogy.  The  stories 
of  the  Pentateuch  which,  like  Abraham's  denial  of  his  wife,  receive 
different  settings  in  Genesis  12  and  20,  are  assigned  to  different 
authors.  Job,  the  most  imaginative  and  dramatic  book  in  the  canon, 
has  nothing  in  it  approaching  the  consistent  clothing  of  certain  situa- 
tions in  different  national  cultures  which  we  find  here.  The  books  of 
Tobit  and  Judith,  which  are  largely  works  of  the  imagination,  and 
which  reveal  much  power  to  charmingly  tell  a  tale,  afford  in  this 
respect  no  parallel.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  such  parallel  can  be 
found  in  pre-Christian  Jewish  literature,  and  so  far  as  I  have  observed 
none  appears  in  any  of  the  parts  of  an  apocalypse  which  were  pro- 
duced by  a  single  author.  The  supposition  that  a  Hebrew  writer 
could  throw  himself  into  his  art  in  such  a  manner  as  to  consistently 
keep  up  all  these  parts  is  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Hebrew 
nature.  It  should  be  noted  too  that  the  phenomena  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called  in  this  article  are  not  all  of  a  nature  to  be 
produced  by  an  artistic  writer  such  as  the  objection  to  our  theory 

^  De  Wette-Schrader,  Einleitung^  1869,  p.  506. 
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supposes.  The  coupling  of  Hebrew  culture  with  the  impossible 
Median  setting  is  not  art  in  the  sense  in  which  the  union  of  Baby- 
lonian culture  with  a  Babylonian  setting  or  the  union  of  Persian  cult- 
ure with  a  Persian  setting,  might  be  art.  The  thing  has  not  the 
natural  fitness  which  artistic  work  would  require.  It  is  the  palpable 
product  of  an  intensely  pious  but  badly  informed  person.  It  is  con- 
trary to  thcL  nature  of  Jewish  writers,  as  we  know  them  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha,  to  suppose  that  one  author  wrote  these 
various  classes  of  pamphlets,  and  the  nature  of  the  pamphlets  them- 
selves is  such  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  literary 
artist. 

For  the  most  part,  then,  these  objections  disappear  when  we  remem- 
ber the  stock  of  ideas  and  common  expressions  which  were  the 
common  property  of  the  time.  The  general  notion  that  a  wise  and 
saintly  man  named  Daniel  had  lived  in  Mesopotamia  during  the  exile 
and  that  lessons  for  the  time  could  best  be  conveyed  to  men's  minds 
if  represented  as  his  experiences  or  visions  —  not  a  violent  supposition 
—  is  all  that  the  conditions  of  our  theory  require.^ 

•^  The  angel  Gabriel  whose  name  appears  in  8^*  and  ^  seems  also  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  common  stock  of  religious  ideas,  like  Raphael  in  the  book  of  Tobit. 
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A  "  Striking  Monotony "  in  the  Synoptic 

Gospels. 

PROF.  RUSH  RHEES. 

NBWTON  CBNTRS,  MASS. 

IT  is  a  commonplace  of  the  criticism  of  the  Gospels  that,  whereas 
the  Synoptists  picture  to  us  the  life  of  Jesus  as  a  gradual  devel- 
opment from  an  early  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  through 
growing  opposition  to  a  definite  Messianic  recognition  and  clearly 
announced  claim,  the  Fourth  Gospel  presents  a  "  striking  monotony  "  ^ 
in  its  picture  of  that  life.  And  this  monotony  is  a  twofold  one  :  a. 
"Jesus  appears  from  the  very  first  with  a  fiill  claim  to  Divine  Mes- 
siahship,"  * —  a  claim  recognized  from  the  first  by  his  disciples  and 
by  John  the  Baptist,  b.  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  there  is  a  like 
monotony.  In  place  of  the  practical  ethics  and  the  criticism  of 
Jewish  ideas  which  meet  us  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  Jesus  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  seems  to  have  "  ever  the  same  theme,  namely  Him- 
self, his  relation  to  the  Father,  to  the  world,  to  the  believers."*  With 
the  second  of  these  monotones,  which  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Johannine  question,  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do.  The  first,  which 
has  led  Schlirer  to  conclude  that  if  the  Synoptic  picture  is  historical 
the  Johannine  cannot  be,  furnishes  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 
This  historical  monotony  in  John  may  be  more  specifically  defined 
as  consisting  in  the  almost  unrelieved  atmosphere  of  conflict  in  which 
the  life  of  Jesus  develops,  —  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  relig- 
ious leaders  of  his  people;  conflict  in  which  Jesus  answers  his 
challengers  by  uniform  and  unqualified  self-assertion,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  titles  and  prerogatives  transcendent  and  essentially 
Messianic,  these  claims  being  put  forth  as  plainly  at  the  beginning 
as  near  the  end  of  his  ministry.  The  thesis  here  maintained  is  that 
the  Synoptic  picture  of  the  ministry  and  teaching  of  Jesus  presents 
as  striking  a  monotony  whenever  Jesus   appears    in   circumstances 

^  Julicher,  Einleitung  in  das  N^eue  Testament,  241. 
2  Schfirer,  Contemporary  Revinuy  vol.  Ix,  p.  403  f. 
*  Jiilicher,  /.  c. 
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similar  to  those  in  which  he  is  placed  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  If  this 
be  true,  it  will  follow  that  in  respect  of  this  monotony  of  development 
the  Synoptic  and  Johannine  pictures  are  not  necessarily  mutually 
exclusive. 

The  pursuit  of  this  inquiry  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  considerable 
degree  of  harmony  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  the  solution  of  the 
Synoptic  problem.  Without  ignoring  the  many  minor  questions  that 
still  are  awaiting  answer,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  proceed  on  the  con- 
fident assumption  that  the  narrative  framework  of  the  Synoptists  is 
found  in  its  primary  form  in  our  second  Gospel,  and  that  a  large 
part  of  the  matter  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke  in  distinction  from 
Mark  is  derived  from  Matthew's  collection  of  the  Discourses  of  the 
Lord,  referred  to  by  Papias.  The  question  of  the  identity  of  our 
Mark  with  the  work  of  the  disciple  of  Peter  of  whom  the  same 
father  tells  us,  is  practically  an  indifferent  one  for  us,  since  it  is  the 
narrative  framework  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have  it  that  seems  to 
underlie  the  structure  of  our  first  and  third  Gospels.  Our  question 
is  of  a  sort  that  depends  largely  on  the  narrative  sequence  of  the 
Gospel  story,  hence  we  may  confidently  follow  the  guidance  of  the 
second  Gospel.  Though  Mark's  order  is  given  the  preference  over 
that  of  the  other  two,  his  contribution  to  the  picture  of  Jesus'  life  is 
not  the  only  one  of  weight  for  our  study.  It  is  commonly  held  that 
Matthew's  collection  of  Discourses  must  be  given  an  earlier  date  than 
Mark,  />.  than  the  proto-Mark,  if  such  a  work  be  assumed.  Hence, 
where  the  narrative  of  Mark  may  be  clearly  supplemented  and  en- 
riched by  discourse-matter  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  that  con- 
tribution will  be  of  the  first  importance  for  us.  When,  however,  such 
material  seems  to  lack  clear  location  in  the  narrative  framework, 
we  shall  avoid  using  it,  not  as  judging  it  of  inferior  value,  but  as 
unable  to  claim  that  it  belongs  to  an  early  rather  than  a  late  place 
in  the  ministry. 

With  so  much  of  preliminary,  we  may  turn  to  the  problem  that  is 
before  us, —  the  Synoptic  picture  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  And  first 
it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  that  picture  finds  the  turning  point  in 
the  ministry  at  the  confession  of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi."*  This  is 
plainly  so  in  Mark,  and  is  further  emphasized  by  the  structure  of  our 
first  Gospel.  As  to  the  last  dayj  of  the  ministry,  it  is  obvious  that  in 
all  our  Gospels  there  is  a  monotone  of  conflict,  self-assertion,  and  Mes- 
sianic claim.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the  Synoptists  depict  a 
ministry  in  Galilee  beginning  with  the  announcement  of  the  near 

*  Mk.  827-^. 
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approach  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  summons  to  faith  and 
repentance ;  ^  and  that  between  that  beginning  and  the  confession  of 
Peter  there  was  a  gradual  development  in  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
multitudes  that  were  drawn  to  him.  First  there  is  the  call  of  the 
four  fishermen,*  followed  by  the  call  of  the  publican.'  Then  there  is 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  hearers  of  Jesus,  and  his  selection 
of  twelve  to  be  his  more  intimate  companions  and  assistants.^  Then 
follows  the  clearer  teaching  of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
its  demands,^  and  a  growing  question  in  the  mind  of  the  multitude  as 
to  who  the  new  teacher  might  be  (cf.  "  This  can't  be  the  Son  of 
David  ?")^**  Fin4lly,  after  a  somewhat  extended  ministry  in  the 
&ce  of  growing  official  opposition,  we  have  the  question  of  Jesus 
drawing  out  testimony  concerning  the  popular  opinion,  and  the  sig- 
nificant confession  of  Peter."*  The  interest  of  the  multitude  seems  to 
have  grown  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  time  when  five  thousand 
and  more  crowded  about  Jesus  and  were  fed  at  his  hands." 

The  message  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Kingdom  with  which 
Jesus  started  out  was  his  message  throughout  the  period  we  are 
considering,  with  such  development  as  was  necessary  to  show  to 
his  followers  what  his  notion  of  the  new  order  of  things  was. 
It  is  to  be  confessed  that  Jesus'  purpose  throughout  this  period 
seems  to  have  been  to  hide  himself  behind  his  message.  He  wiU 
use  the  prophet's  unqualified  and  unhesitating  assertion  of  truth, 
but  he  will  not  invite  attention  to  the  prophet  himself.  Thus  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  the  Parables,  the  great  theme  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  man's  relation  thereto.  This  retirement  of 
the  person  of  the  preacher  behind  his  message  finds  a  most  interest- 
ing illustration  in  Jesus'  effort  to  check  too  definite  a  conclusion  con- 
cerning himself  on  the  part  of  those  on  whom  he  wrought  his  mighty 
works.^  His  injunctions  of  silence  are  in  many  ways  a  perplexity  to 
the  interpreter,  and  they  shall  have  attention  later  in  this  paper ; 
now  it  is  simply  to  be  noticed  that  they  aid  in  the  self-retirement  of 
Jesus.  He  will  have  both  words  and  works  draw  attention  to  the 
coming  Kingdom,  not  to  himself  as  the  herald  of  it." 

Yet  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do  not  indicate  that  Jesus  arrived  late 
at  the  knowledge  of  his  own   Messiahship.     That,   to  be   sure  in 

«  Mk.  !»'.  •»  Mk.  2Wff-.  •  Lk.  6»ff-  Mt.  5  to  7. 

•  Mk.  ii«-»  8  Mk.  3-19  Lk.  6i«-» 

w  Mi^Tt  ovt6s  iffTiv  6  vl6i  AavelS ;  Mt.  1223;  cf.  Mk.  3»ff. 
11  Mk.  827-30.  18  £,^,  Mk.  i25- 9*- ML,  14  See  also  Mk.  5« 
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one  form  or  another,  is  the  conclusion  of  many  students."  But 
the  opinion  is  imported  into  the  sources,  not  derived  from  their  dirett 
representation.  They  all  tell  of  the  baptism,  in  connection  with 
which  Jesus  received  an  anointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  heard 
the  voice  from  Heaven,  "Thou  art  my  Son."  The  temptation 
which  followed^  had  precisely  the  significance  that  it  confirmed 
Jesus'  certainty  of  his  own  mission  and  his  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
that  he  was  to  announce.  Throughout  the  ministry,  while  we  see 
studied  effort  to  avoid  attracting  attention  from  his  message  to 
himself,  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of  personal  uncertainty ;  for 
instance,  he  never  repudiated  the  demoniac  testimony  to  his  Messiah- 
ship  when  he  sought  to  check  it.  And  even  in  his  hiding  of  himself 
behind  his  message,  there  is  at  times  an  evident  intention  to  invite 
the  formation  of  an  opinion  concerning  himself.  In  particular,  this 
is  clear  in  the  answer  to  the  question  of  John  the  Baptist.*'  He 
makes  then  no  self-avowal  such  as  was  invited  by  the  messengers ; 
rather  he  calls  attention  again  from  himself  to  his  works,  but  it  is  to 
his  works  as  evidence  of  the  manner  of  man  he  is,  and  the  manner 
of  Kingdom  he  is  announcing :  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  find 
no  occasion  of  stumbling  in  ME."  In  this  answer  to  John,  we  have 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  statement  by  Jesus  of  his  method  in  Galilee. 
There  were  works,  there  was  a  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  despised. 
And  in  these  there  was  the  presentation  of  a  problem  for  solution. 
His  works  asked  the  question  much  earlier  than  his  lips,  "  Who  do 
men  say  that  I  am?"  The  whole  ministry  was  one  in  which  we 
see  him  seeking  disciples  for  the  Kingdom  as  he  conceived  it, — 
an  end  attainable  only  as  men  came  to  be  attracted  to  Him  as 
he  was. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  multitudes  early  showed  an  inclination 
to  try  to  classify  the  new  Teacher,  that  at  one  time  at  least,  the  possi- 
ble recognition  of  him  as  Messiah  was  whispered.*®  There  are  not  a 
few  critics  who  incHne  to  reject  Matthew's  account  of  this  early 
popular  query  because  it  is  lacking  in  Mark  and  Luke.  But 
some  such  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  ascribe  extraor- 
dinary dignity  to  Jesus  is  necessary  to  account  for  the  blasphemy 

^*  R^.  most  recently  Albert  R^ville, /<fj«j  de  Nazareth  ii.  183-202.  ^Qt^  per 
contra,  Baldenspergcr,  Das  Selbstbnvusstsein  JesUy  248  ff. 

^^  I  accept  the  account  in  Matthew  and  Luke  as  representing  the  essence  of 
the  real  experience  of  Jesus,  an  experience  which  would  seem  to  be  a  psychologi- 
cal necessity,  even  were  it  not  explicitly  furnished  in  our  sources.  Cf.  Baldens- 
perger,  229  ff.  "  Mt.  I  i2ff-  Lk.  f^^-.  is  Mt.  1 2.». 
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of  the  Pharisees  which  the  question  introduces  in  Matthew's 
account.  It  is  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  these  leaders  attrib- 
uted the  works  of  Jesus  to  Beelzebub  out  of  wanton  malice.  We 
must  assume  an  adequate  provocation.  Perhaps  the  virtual  and 
expressed  condemnation  of  them  and  their  ways  in  all  his  doing  and 
teaching  might  seem  enough.  But  the  antecedent  probability  that 
the  multitudes  in  a  province  which  could  furnish  a  following  to  Judas 
of  Galilee  and  the  Egyptian  impostor  would  be  more  than  ready  to 
find  the  Messiah  in  such  a  wonder  worker  as  the  Synoptic  Jesus, 
counts  for  the  trustworthiness  of  the  first  Gospel  at  this  point.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  if  such  an  opinion  of  Jesus  was  forming 
at  that  early  time,  it  is  surprising  to  hear  in  the  answer  to  Jesus' 
inquiry,  "Who  do  men  say  that  I  am?"  no  hint  of  a  Messianic 
conclusion  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  multitude.^  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  seems  in  our  records  to  be  a 
surprising  disappearance  of  popular  enthusiasm  for  Jesus  after  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.  His  withdrawal  to  the  North  after 
that  event  might  be  explained  by  his  renewed  experience  of 
official  hostility  in  his  discussion  with  scribes  and  Pharisees  from 
Jerusalem  concerning  ceremonial  washings  and  clean  and  un- 
clean meats*  Some  also  suggest  that  the  hostile  attitude  of 
Antipas^  accounts  for  the  withdrawal.  Such  explanations  would 
be  more  acceptable  if  the  Synoptic  picture  had,  up  to  this  point, 
shown  in  Jesus  an  inclination  to  retire  from  before  opposition.  But 
neither  reason  accounts  for  the  absence  of  multitudes  on  the  next 
visits  to  the  familiar  scenes  of  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.^ 
Now  the  note  in  the  account  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  the  effect  that  the  multitudes  were  moved 
by  that  deed  to  seek  to  compel  Jesus  to  assume  a  Messianic  rdU 
after  their  conceptions,  and  of  their  disappointment  in  him  on  his 
refusal,®  explains  satisfactorily  the  collapse  of  popularity  which 
appears  in  the  Synoptic  record,  and  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
any  thought  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  in  the  report  of  the  popular 
opinion  at  the  time  of  Peter's  confession. 

Such  then  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  Synoptists :  a  ministry 
beginning  with  a  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  and  leading  up  to  a 
relatively  late  confession  of  the  Messiah ;  and  an  apparent  effort  on 
the  part  of  Jesus,  while  retiring  behind  his  message,  to  lead  men  to 

i»  Mk.  8»  Mt.  i6i*.  ^  Lk.  97-«  Mk.  6i*-M.  «  Jn.  6ii« 

»  Mk.  7i-»  «  Mk.  810-w  9»ff-. 
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discover  his  own  significance  by  winning  them  to  the  view  of  the 
Hope  of  Israel  that  filled  his  own  heart. 

But  true  as  this  representation  is  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  not  the 
complete  Synoptic  picture.  We  have  already  noticed  the  hostihty  of 
scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  as  probably  having  something 
to  do  with  Jesus'  withdrawal  towards  Tyre  after  the  feeding  of  the 
multitudes.  We  may  also  notice  the  blasphemy  with  which  earlier 
the  same  sort  of  opposition  **  sought  to  discredit  Jesus  and  his  works 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitudes  by  ascribing  his  power  to  Beelze- 
bub. In  fact  this  kind  of  opposition  is  introduced  into  the  Synoptic 
picture  from  the  very  beginning.  After  the  first  appearance  in 
Capernaum  ^  and  the  tour  of  Galilee  which  followed  it,  our  sources 
record  a  return  to  Capernaum  where  Jesus  is  welcomed  by  a  multi- 
tude, but  with  the  multitude  are  certain  scribes  *  who  accuse  Jesus 
of  blasphemy  in  declaring  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  a  paralytic 
brought  to  him  for  healing.^  The  response  of  Jesus  is  characterized 
by  sharp  self-assertion  and  most  exalted  personal  claim.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  account  of  the  call  of  Matthew,  and  the  feast  at  which 
Jesus  associated  with  many  publicans.**  To  the  Pharisaic  objection 
to  this  social  freedom,  Jesus  replied  by  another  strong  assertion  of 
independence  of  their  traditional  scruples,  and  subjection  to  a 
higher  law  within  his  own  soul.  Then  we  read  of  a  complaint  from 
Pharisees  and  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  because  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  neglect  the  religious  exercise  of  fasting.®  The  reply  of  Jesus 
is  a  strong  self-assertion  coupled  with  an  extraordinary  claim,  and 
the  virtual  assertion  that  the  days  of  the  older  conception  of  religious 
life  are  numbered,  now  that  he  is  come.  We  next  are  told  of  two 
Sabbath  controversies  ^  in  which  Jesus  not  only  manifests  complete 
independence  of  Jewish  scruples,  but  justifies  the  neglect  by  a 
further  strong  self-assertion  and  exalted  personal  claim.  That  the 
claim  put  forth  at  these  times  was  unique  and  in  some  sense  essen- 
tially Messianic,  appears  in  the  title  which,  according  to  our  sources, 
Jesus  used  for  himself —  The  Son  of  Man.^^  Of  this,  however,  more 
below.  What  is  now  to  be  noted  is  that  in  this  early  conflict  group 
(Mk.  2^-3^)  we  meet  the  same  qualities  that  characterize  the  narra- 
tive in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  viz,  conflict  with  the  religious  leaders,  self- 
assertion  on   the  part  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  self-assertion  the  most 

a*  Scribes  from  Jerusalem,  Mk.  322.  26  Mk.  i^"". 

^  Lk.  5^^  says  from  Jerusalem,  but  that  need  not  be  pressed. 

«7Mk.  2l-l^.  29  Mk.  2^8-22.  «  Mk.  2^0.  28. 

«  Mk.  2^^,  »  Mk.  223-38. 
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exalted  personal  claim.  And  gathering  together  with  this  group  the 
record  of  Jesus'  later  Galilean  encounters  with  the  Pharisees, — 
the  blasphemous  charge  of  a  league  with  Satan,®  the  complaint  of  the 
disciples'  neglect  of  traditional  ceremonies,**  the  demand  for  a  sign,** 
—  the  same  characteristic  appears.  Whenever,  in  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels, Jesus  comes  in  contact  with  Pharisaic  criticism  and  opposition, 
he  meets  it  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  appears  in  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel, and  which  there  constitutes  the  "  striking  monotony "  which  so 
impresses  readers  of  that  book. 

We  might  feel  that  our  thesis  is  established,  were  it  not  that  pre- 
cisely this  consideration  has  directed  critical  attention  to  these  early 
CQnflict  stories  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  stand  in  the  Gospel  for  literary  reasons  at  a  place  to  which  they 
have  no  claim  chronologically.  Suspicion  fastens  on  the  group  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  exclusively  of  one  color.**  It  is  felt 
that  while  conflict  may  have  well  appeared  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
Jesus*  ministry,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  succession  of  conflicts  fol- 
lowed each  other.  The  force  of  the  objection  must  be  acknowledged. 
It  might  be  said,  however,  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  we 
have  full  reports  of  any  period  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  The  other 
aspects  of  the  period  during  which  these  conflicts  took  place  may 
not  have  formed  parts  of  the  original  tradition  of  Peter.  But  it  is 
further  objected  that  the  last  of  these  stories  tells  of  a  plot  on  the 
part  of  Pharisees  and  Herod ians  together  to  compass  Jesus'  death. 
This  seems  an  anachronism  at  so  early  a  time  ;  and  to  my  own  mind 
this  objection  is  of  great  weight.  It  is  further  objected  that  the 
name  Son  of  Man,  by  which  Jesus  twice  designates  himself  in  this 
section,  does  not  appear  again  in  Mark  until  after  the  confession  of 
Peter.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  it  does  so  appear  in  sec- 
tions of  the  discourse- matter  in  Matthew  and  Luke  which  in  all 
probability  belong  to  the  Galilean  period.*  But  of  this  question 
more  below. 

This  criticism  of  Mark  finds  an  external  support  in  the  earliest 
allusion  in  Christian  literature  to  that  Gospel,  —  the  celebrated 
Papias  passage.*^  It  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  here  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  much  disputed  words.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  we  consider  the  bearing  on  our  question  of  the  statement  of 

«  Mk.  3»^.  »  Mk.  71-23.  »*  Mk.  gio-w 

^  See  Weiss,  Introduction  to  the  Ntw  Testament^  Eng.  tr.  ii.  252. 
«  Mt.  iiW  =  Lk.  7»4;   Mt.  I2«^  =  Lk.  12W;   Mt.  12*0  =  Lk.  ii»;   Mt  l-f-^^, 
^'  Kusebius,  Hist,  Eccl.  iii.  39. 
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Papias.  His  words  are, "  The  presbyter  said  :  '  Mark  having  become 
the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  accurately,  though  not  indeed 
in  order  (ov  fieyroi  Taf«),  whatsoever  he  remembered  of  the  things 
said  or  done  by  Christ.'  "  The  phrase  that  concerns  us  is  that  "  not 
indeed  in  order."  If  that  appUes  to  the  Gospel  as  we  have  it,  it 
would  seem  to  imply  that  other  than  chronological  considerations 
controlled  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Gospel.  But  here  we  are  met 
with  the  fact  that  of  all  the  Synoptic  narratives,  Mark  seems  best  en- 
titled to  confidence  in  respect  of  its  chronological  arrangement.^ 
The  essential  thing  is  to  know  what  standard  of  comparison  was  in 
the  mind  of  Papias,  or  of  his  informant,  when  he  made  the  com- 
ment. That  is  what  we  cannot  now  learn.*  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  statement  of  Papias  is  now  generally  applied  to  our  Mark; 
that  it  is  not  felt  to  discredit  the  main  outline  of  the  ministry  as 
given  in  the  Gospel,  only  some  details;  and  that  this  section  of 
conflict  narratives  lends  itself  most  readily  to  the  comment  of  Papias. 
Weiss  indeed  thinks  he  can  discover  a  topical  arrangement  through- 
out the  book,  and  on  this  ground  transfers  the  conflict  section  to  a 
much  later  place  in  constructing  his  life  of  Christ.'*^  I  must  confess 
that  I  cannot  find  the  topical  character  outside  of  this  one  section, 
and  am  thus  unable  to  accept  Weiss's  reason  for  the  early  appearance 
of  this  conflict  group  in  the  second  Gospel.  Why  should  these  five 
incidents  be  grouped  together  and  the  still  more  significant  blas- 
phemy of  the  Pharisees  *^  be  separated  from  them  by  the  account  of 
the  general  and  popular  ministry  through  Galilee  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  twelve  ?  Some  other  plan  than  a  topical  one  must  have 
ruled  in  such  an  arrangement.  Yet  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that 
this  group  of  five  conflicts  following  at  once  on  the  opening  of  the 
ministry  in  Capernaum  has  an  artificial  aspect.  It  is  also  antece- 
dently probable  that  in  the  original  transmission  of  the  gospel 
material,  similar  incidents  would  be  associated  together  for  ease  of 
retention  in  memory.  But  if  all  allowance  be  made  for  such  a 
probability,  the  fact  remains  that  the  kernel  of  the  group,  that  which 
determines  its  place  in  the  Gospel,  must  have  been  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  incidents  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  placed.     H.  J. 

wjhis  leads  Beyschlag  still  {S/udien  u.  Kritikgny  1898,  i.  77  ff.)  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  not  now  the  book  referred  to  by  Papias.  Such  is  not 
however  the  generally  accepted  conclusion.     See  Harnack,  Chronologie  i.  652. 

^  See  note  by  McGiffert  in  his  Eusebius,  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  i. 
172. 

*^  Marcusevangelium^  76;   Life  of  Christ  ii.  232  flF.  *i  Mk.  3-'^*. 
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Holtzmann**  has  shown  this  clearly,  calling  attention  to  the  truly 
historical  arrangement  which  places  the  call  of  the  fifth  disciple** 
between  the  call  of  the  four**  and  the  appointment  of  the  twelve.** 
If  the  call  of  Levi  is  correctly  placed,  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  *•  would 
seem  to  owe  its  location  to  the  chronological  consideration.  Fur- 
thermore, the  ripe  ears  of  grain  in  Mk.  2^  indicates  that  the  first 
Sabbath  controversy  occurred  in  the  spring  season,  therefore  at  least 
a  year  before  the  Passion,*'  and  if  Mk.  6*  (iirl  T<p  x^^P^  X^P'''^) 
indicates  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  *^  is  correct  in  dating  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand  at  a  Passover  season,  we  must  assign  this  first 
Sabbath  controversy  to  the  second  spring  preceding  the  Passion,  or 
explain  the  very  arbitrary  association  of  ideas  which  could  draw  this 
conflict  from  its  natural  place  beside  the  incident  of  Mk.  7^"**,  and 
assign  it  to  the  early  time  beside  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  and  the 
call  of  Levi. 

While  it  seems  thus  that  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  the  call  of  Levi, 
and  the  first  Sabbath  controversy  are  correctly  placed  in  Mark,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  other  incidents  of  this  group  may  owe  their 
location  in  the  Gospel  to  association  of  ideas.  That  the  cure  of  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand  should  be  held  in  memory  in  association 
with  the  incident  of  the  corn-fields  is  most  natural.  It  may  well 
belong  historically  to  a  later  time,  a  conclusion  which  is  favored  by 
the  coalition  of  Pharisees  and  Herodians  against  Jesus.**  It  would 
be  easy  also  to  explain  by  a  like  association  of  ideas  why  the  complaint 
of  John's  disciples  and  the  Pharisees  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
for  the  neglect  of  fasting,  should  be  associated  with  the  criticism  of 
Jesus  for  his  friendship  with  the  publicans."  But  the  case  here  is 
not  so  strong  as  that  for  the  later  date  of  the  second  Sabbath  con- 
troversy. Thus  though  some  late  incidents  have  been  placed  in  con- 
nection with  early  ones  of  like  significance,  the  fact  remains  clear  that 
early  in  his  Galilean  activity  Jesus  met  with  official  opposition.  And 
the  noteworthy  thing  is  that  at  that  early  time  he  answered  his  oppo- 
nents with  unqualified  self-assertion  and  high  personal  claim,  —  a 

*3  Handcommentar  i.  10;  cf.  A''.  T,  Theologie  (Freiburg  i.  B.,  1897)  i.  263. 

*»  Mk.  2".  *8  Mk.  2*^. 

**  Mk.  i^ff..  47  Holtzmann,  ».  5. 

«Mk.  3i3ff..  "Jn.  6*. 

^'  Mk.  3^;  cf.  12^'.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  note  that  Mark  makes 
no  further  report  of  any  Sabbath  cures,  hence  the  naturalness  of  the  association  of 
the  cure  of  the  withered  hand  with  the  early  incident  of  the  corn-fields. 

*JMk.  2W'"J«<'. 
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claim  to  authority  to  forgive  sins  and  to  disregard  traditional  scruples 
in  his  ministry  to  sinners ;  a  claim  to  the  place  of  chief  significance 
in  the  religious  Ufe  of  his  disciples,  and  to  a  lordship  over  the  Sab- 
bath ;  claims  definitely  expressed,  apart  from  the  Messianic  signifi- 
cance of  the  title  assumed  (according  to  our  records)  even  at  this 
early  period,  The  Son  of  Man. 

But  can  we  believe  that  at  so  early  a  time  Jesus  applied  this 
title  to  himself  in  his  words  to  the  people  ?  Does  not  such  a  use  of 
the  title  if  Messianically  conceived  contradict  that  development  of 
the  ministry  from  the  opening  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  con- 
fession of  Peter,  which  we  have  acknowledged  to  be  the  character- 
istic of  the  Synoptic  narrative?  Such  is  the  customary  critical 
conclusion."  If,  as  we  have  seen,  it  seems  impossible  to  assign  the 
whole  context  of  the  early  occurrences  of  this  title  in  Mark  to  a 
later  time  in  the  ministry,  the  difficulty  will  disappear  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  in  these  early  contexts  the  title  is  not  Messianic.  This  has 
been  undertaken,  e^,  recently  by  R^ville,"*  who  thinks  that  by  the 
authority  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  forgive  sins,  Jesus  refers  to  the  high 
privilege  of  "I'humanit^  con^ue  dans  sa  perfection  id^ale."  It  is 
now  recognized,  however,  that  such  a  notion  of  the  ideal  Man,  or 
ideal  humanity,  is  foreign  to  the  circle  of  Semitic  ideas  to  which 
this  title  unquestionably  belongs.®  But  of  late  appeal  has  been 
made  to  Semitic  authority  for  the  elimination  of  all  Messianic  content 
from  the  title  as  originally  used  by  Jesus.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
Aramaic,  the  language  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction whatever  between  the  expressions  Man  and  Son  of  Man, 
and  this  being  so,  these  early  occurrences  of  the  title  The  Son  of  Man 
in  our  Greek  sources  signify  nothing  for  the  Messianic  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus.**  While,  as  Holtzmann  says,  New  Testament  Theology 
must  reserve  its  final  conclusion  on  the  exact  significance  of  the 
title  The  Son  of  Man  until  Oriental  philology  has  given  a  decision 
on  this  question  of  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  The  Son  of 
Man  from  simple  Man  in  Aramaic,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for 

"  So  eg,  Holtzmann,  u.  s.  194;   Baldensperger,  u,  s.  226,  52flf. 

*^C/.s.  i.  193  f. 

*•  See  Baldensperget,  u.  s.  178  ff. 

**  See  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  JV.  T.  Thtologie  i.  256  f.,  263.  The  whole  section, 
Der  Menschensohn  (i.  246-264),  is  a  most  complete  exhibition  of  the  present 
status  of  the  question  N.  Schmidt,  in  this  Journal,  xv  36-53,  discusses  the 
Aramaic  original  of  this  title  with  elaborate  detail,  but  his  argument  is  manifestly 
hampered  by  the  prejudgment  that  Jesus  cannot  have  made  for  himself  at  the 
outset  any  supernatural  claims.    This  is  begging  the  whole  question. 
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that  judgment  to  notice  some  things :  a.  We  have  a  literature  in 
Greek  (the  Gospels)  and  Aethiopic  (Enoch),  in  which  the  use  of 
the  expression  The  Son  of  Man  as  a  title  is  clear.  This  literature  is 
acknowledged  to  have  come  to  us  by  translation  from  an  original 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic."  In  the  case  of  the  Gospels  the  translation 
was  made  when  the  Aramaic  was  still  a  living  language,  b.  The 
Hebrew,  to  which  the  Aramaic  is  closely  akin,  offers,  to  be  sure,  the 
basis  for  an  identification  of  the  terms  Man  and  Son  of  Man,^  but 
also  in  some  contexts  clearly  distinguishes  the  two,  particularly  in 
Ezekiel,  where  Son  of  Man  is  the  peculiar  title  of  the  prophet.* 
r.  In  the  Biblical  Aramaic  of  Dan.  7,  the  two  terms  are  used  dis- 
tinctly in  the  same  context.*  d.  The  representation  of  Dan.  7^ 
(which  is  evidently  imp>ersonaI,  and  descriptive  of  the  superiority  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  to  all  the  world  king- 
doms, represented  by  the  figures  of  the  winged  lion,  the  bear,  the 
winged  leopard,  and  the  ten-homed  beast)  has  been  taken  up  in  the 
Similitudes  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  and  is  made  the  central  feature  in 
the  Messianic  doctrine  of  that  apocalypse.  But  there  the  Son  of 
Man  has  come  to  be  clearly  personal,  and  the  title  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  the  Anointed,*®  the  Righteous  One,®  the  Elect 
One.**  These  titles  describe  a  highly  exalted  person,  in  fact  pre- 
cisely such  a  one  as  meets  us  in  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  where 
Jesus  refers  to  his  second  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  world.® 
e.  The  so-called  Syriac  reached  the  literary  stage  still  later  than  the 
Biblical  Aramaic.  In  this  dialect,  too,  the  ordinary  expression  for 
Man  is  strictly  translatable  Son  of  Man.  Hence  in  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  New  Testament  the  regular  rendering  for  6  aySpunro^  is  an 
expression  meaning  son  of  man  (KC?3*13)  ;  yet  when  the  translators 
found  6  vioi  rot)  dvBptoTrov  in  their  text,  they  were  able  to  find  a  form  of 
expression  (KUH  mS)  not  essentially  different  in  meaning  from 
their  rendering  of  6  dvOpunrot:,  but  more  definite,  and  they  seem  to 
have  used  it  uniformly  to  render  the  longer  phrase. 

So  widespread  a  usage  of  the  title  The  Son  of  Man,  recognized  as  it 
is  in  the  oldest  version  of  our  New  Testament  from  the  Greek  into  a 

**  Whether  Enoch  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  is  not  yet 
determined.     See  Schflrer,  History  of  the  Jewish  People  iii.  70. 
«  See  Psalm  8^  (Heb.  text). 

*^  Compare  the  Hebrew  of  Ezek.  33*.  "  Compare  7*  and  7**. 

*»  Enoch  48'0.     See  translation  by  R.  H.  Charles  (Oxford,  1893). 
•0  Enoch  382.  61  Enoch  518  and  often. 

«  Enoch  4i»;  5i«;  628-*-«;  69»» 
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Semitic  tongue,  seems  to  warrant  the  assumption,  until  the  contrary 
is  proved,  that  in  the  Aramaic  of  Jesus'  day  there  was  some  means  of 
indicating  a  distinction  common  to  the  older  Hebrew  and  the  later 
Syriac.  That  the  Targum  on  the  eighth  Psalm  should  translate  both 
terms,  Man  and  Son  of  Man,  by  identically  the  same  expression  is 
not  surprising,  since  the  two  expressions  in  that  Psalm  are  identical 
in  meaning.  We  await,  as  Holtzmann  says,  the  verdict  of  Oriental 
philology,  but  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  appear  that  in  some 
way  the  Palestinian  Aramaic  of  the  first  century  could  express  a 
concept  common  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syrians. 

But  if  the  verdict  should  be  that  Palestinian  Aramaic  could  not 
have  expressed  the  distinction  which  the  Greek,  and  before  it  the 
Hebrew,  and  after  it  the  Syriac,  have  furnished  us,  this  will  not  serve 
to  eliminate  their  extraordinary  character  from  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  read  the  Son  of  Man.  It/  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  mention  the  three  classes  of  passages  in  which 
our  sources  represent  Jesus  as  using  this  title  :  ( i )  In  predictions  of 
his  own  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  world,  —  apocalyptic  sayings 
like  those  in  Enoch.  (2)  In  announcements  of  his  own  destiny  to 
suffer  and  die.  (3)  In  claims  to  the  present  exercise  of  extraordi- 
nary, if  not  essentially  divine,  authority.®  There  are  also  some  cases 
which  cannot  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  either  of  these  classes. 
Of  these  the  chief  is  Matthew  ii^'=Luke  7^,  where  the  title  seems  to 
be  used  by  Jesus  simply  as  an  emphatic  "I/»^  This  practical 
equivalence  to  the  first  personal  pronoun  has  often  been  noticed,  and 
characterizes  also  most  of  the  passages  classed  under  (2),®  and  some 
at  least  of  those  under  ( i )  .^  Let  any  one  read  the  passages  which 
have  been  cited,  substituting  in  each  for  Son  of  Man  simply  Man, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  practical  equivalence  of  the  expression  to 
the  personal  pronoun.  It  will  appear,  perhaps,  that  the  connection 
of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  with  earlier  Messianic  ideas  may  not  .be  so 
clearly  suggested,  but  the  emphatic   personal  claim   put  forth  will 

•*  (i)  Mk.  8^8  1325  1462^  and  often  in  Matthew  and. Luke.  It  is  probable  that 
this  use  should  be  confined  to  occasions  subsequent  to  the  confession  at  Oesarea 
Philippi.  (2)  Mark  m  9»2.3i  ,o«  1421.41^  etc.,  with  the  parallels.  Mt.  8<»  = 
Lk.  9"  falls  after  the  great  confession;  Mt.  12*°  =  Lk.  11*0  is  the  only  case 
belonging  to  the  earlier  time.     (3)  Mk.  tS^*^  and  parallels. 

^  Cf.  also  Mt.  i282(  =  Lk.  1210)  Mt.  16I8  (cf.  vs.  i^)  Lk.  6^2  (cf.  Mt.  5")  Lk. 


•  6 


E^.  Mt.  820  Mk.    10*5  (cf.  vs. 88  )    1421   (cf.  VS.18)   LU.  22*8. 

«'  E^.  Mt.  19^  2531  Lk.  128  (cf.  Mt.  io32f ). 
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lose  none  of  its  impressiveness.^  In  none  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
title  in,  our  Gk)spels  are  interpreters  more  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  equivalence  of  Son  of  Man  with  Man  than  in  the  two  pas- 
sages in  Mark  which  have  occasioned  this  wide  digression.^  In 
the  second  (Mk.  2**)  the  substitution  serves  to  reduce  the  saying 
from  a  high  personal  claim  to  a  simple  statement  of  the  superiority 
of  man  to  the  Sabbath  law,  and  makes  it  virtually  a  repetition  of  the 
thought  of  verse  27.  But  in  the  earlier  passage  (2^°),  the  "I  say 
unto  you  "  with  which  Jesus  proves  the  validity  of  his  declaration  of 
forgiveness  for  the  paralytic,  removes  the  statement  of  verse  10  from 
the  category  of  a  general  proposition  to  that  of  a  personal  claim. 
This  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  comment  found  in  Matthew's 
account  (9^),  for  it  was  to  men  as  represented  by  Jesus y  the  healer  of 
the  paralytic,  that  this  surpnsing  authority  had  been  given.*  Holtz- 
mann's  words  in  his  comment  on  the  passage  "*  are  still  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  situation.  "  Diese  erste  Stelle,  in  welcher  uns  die  Selbst- 
bezeichnung  Jesu  entgegentritt,  liefert  den  BegrifT  eines  Menschen, 
welcher  das,  was  im  Grunde  Gott  thut,  was  also  im  Himmel  geschieht, 
im  Auftrage  und  in  Vertretung  Gottes  auf  Erden  voUbringt."  This 
same  consciousness  of  being  an  authoritative  representative  of  God 
on  earth  appears  in  the  frequent  "  I  say  unto  you  "  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  so  different  from  the  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  "  of  the  older 
prophets,  and  introduces  us  at  once  to  the  personal  consciousness 
of  Jesus  concerning  his  own  mission,  which  seems  to  have  been  clear, 
at  least  from  the  time  of  the  Baptism  and  the  Temptation.  The 
essentially  personal  significance  of  the  phrase  in  the  earlier  passage 
(Mk.  2*®)  may  well  carry  the  like  personal  significance  into  the  one 
which  follows  it  (2®),  and  we  retain  our  first  result,  viz,  that  early  in 
Jesus'  ministry,  when  he  found  himself  in  conflict  with  the  representa- 

^  See  Holtzmann,  N,  T.  Theologie  i.  264.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  afield  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  point  the  precise  significance  for  Jesus  of  the  title  which  he  is  reported  to 
have  used  in  such  seemingly  contradictory  ways.  The  suggestion  of  R.  H.  Charles, 
The  Book  of  Enochs  Appendix  B.  (pp.  312-31 7),  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  I 
have  found.  One  thing  should,  however,  be  stated,  viz.  that  the  use  which 
Jesus  makes  of  the  title  is  too  simple  and  unstudied  to  allow  us  to  think  of  him 
as  anything  of  a  syncretist  in  his  adoption  of  the  title.  He  has  joined  in  it  con- 
ceptions which  had  hitherto  never  been  united,  but  because  they  were  joined  in 
the  unity  of  his  own  self-consciousness.  It  is  obvious  that  the  expression  is 
admirably  suited  to  this  synthesis. 

•8  See  Holtzmann,  N.  T.  Theologie  i.  263. 

*•  An  evidence  that  they  did  not  yet  appreciate  the  uniqueness  of  the  claim 
(cf.  Mt.  i^^).  '^^  Haiidcomm.  i.  84. 
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tives  of  the  religious  leaders,  he  met  their  opposition  with  strong 
self-assertion  and  high  personal  claim. 

If,  however,  it  should  finally  appear  that  in  the  vernacular  of  Jesus' 
day  there  was  current  a  Messianic  title  equivalent  to  that  which 
meets  us  in  Daniel  and  in  Enoch,  there  confronts  us  a  further  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  that  we  can  allow  that  Jesus  himself  was  clear  con- 
cerning his  mission  from  the  outset.  But  can  we  account  for  the 
answer  of  the  disciples  to  the  question  of  Jesus  concerning  the  popu- 
lar opinion  of  him,"  if  from  an  early  day  he  had  assumed  a  current 
Messianic  title?  In  answer  it  may  be  remarked,  a.  That  even 
granting  that  to  the  people  with  whom  Jesus  had  to  do,  the  title 
Son  of  Man  had  a  clear  Messianic  meaning,  that  meaning  was 
altogether  transcendental,  applicable  to  a  heavenly  being  who  should 
appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  for  judgment.  The  superficial  and 
evident  contradiction  of  all  such  notions  in  the  life  of  the  Nazarene 
would  compel  his  hearers  to  seek  some  other  than  a  Messianic  sig- 
nificance for  the  title  as  used  by  him.  The  familiar  Old  Testament 
usage,  and  perhaps  the  current  similarity  with  the  simple  expression 
for  Man,  would  assist  in  finding  that  other  significance,  b.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  term,  although  unmistakably  Messianic  in 
the  use  of  some  circles  among  the  people,  was  universally  so  under- 
stood. To  many  of  Jesus'  hearers,  then,  the  Messianic  significance 
need  not  have  been  suggested  at  all,  though  for  Jesus  and  some 
others  it  was  the  most  obvious  meaning  for  the  expression,  c.  For 
such  as  understood  it,  it  would  be  a  problem,  like  that  offered  by 
the  very  assumption  of  authority  which  first  occasioned  its  use  in 
our  records,  and  like  Jesus'  general  independence  of  the  accepted 
ideas  and  scripture  interpretations  of  his  contemporaries.  How 
could  such  a  man  make  such  claims?  The  charge  of  blasphemy 
was  the  ready  answer  with  the  unthinking.  The  whole  mode  of  life 
of  this  Nazarene  Teacher  proves  that  his  use  of  the  Messianic  title 
could  not  have  been  a  bold  Messianic  claim.  It  rather  offered  to 
the  people  a  problem  for  solution,  the  same  problem  which  Jesus  put 
to  John  the  Baptist,  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  find  none  occa- 
sion of  stumbling  in  me.""^  It  was  at  once  an  incognito  (not  in 
itself  so  much  as  in  its  use  by  the  Man  of  Nazareth)  and  an  invita- 
tion. It  is  true  that  Jesus  commonly  withdrew  himself  behind  his 
message  of  the  Kingdom  in  his  Galilean  ministry.  But  it  is  also  most 
true  that  he  so  presented  that  message  as  to  invite  the  formation  of 
an  opinion  concerning  the  "  new  teacher  with  authority."    In  fact,  the 

TlMk.  827f..  72  Mt.  II«. 
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very  question  put  at  Cassarea  Philippi  shows  that  one  purpose  in 
his  emphasis  on  his  conception  of  the  Kingdom  was  to  enable  men  to 
come  to  a  valid  conception  of  himself.  The  early  self-assertion  and 
claim,  then,  are  not  contradictory  to  the  development  up  to  definite 
self-declaration  at  the  close  of  the  Galilean  period. 

But  it  must  be  asked:  If  this  was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  in  the 
early  Galilean  period,  why  should  he  so  almost  uniformly  enjoin 
silence  on  those  whose  ills  he  had  cured?  It  should  be  noticed  that 
in  any  case  the  injunctions  present  a  puzzle,  inasmuch  as  Jesus 
wrought  many  cures  in  the  presence  of  great  multitudes  who  could 
spread  the  news  as  widely  as  they  chose.  These  commands  are 
inexplicable,  unless  we  recognize  that  much  as  the  people,  who  at 
an  earlier  time  were  wondering  whether  John  the  Baptist  might 
be  the  Messiah,  would  inevitably  incline  to  conclude  that  such  a 
wonder  worker  as  Jesus  must  be  the  Messiah,  there  was  something 
in  him  so  contradictory  of  all  their  Messianic  notions,  that  in  his 
presence  they  were  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  that  he  could 
be  the  Christ.  They  could  get  no  farther  than  "  It  can't  be 
he?"^'  But  if  GaHlee  was  the  excitable  region  that  Josephus 
seems  to  picture  to  us,  the  home  of  the  Zealots,  what  could  Jesus 
expect  if  inflamed  imaginations  should  take  their  course  without  the 
check  offered  by  his  own  seemingly  unmessianic  personality?  Was 
there  not  danger  that  a  Messianic  demonstration  would  be  precipi- 
tated which  would  cut  short  his  ministry  before  he  could  educate 
even  a  few  to  his  notion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ?  Therefore  he 
sought  to  prevent  popular  imagination  from  working  concerning  him 
on  inadequate  data,  that  he  might  have  time  adequately  to  present 
to  the  popular  mind  the  problem  of  his  actual  Messianic  personality 
and  work. 

But  it  will  be  urged,  if  Jesus  so  early  made  even  a  veiled  an- 
nouncement of  his  Messiahship,  how  can  he  have  inquired  as  to  the 
opinion  of  his  intimate  associates,  and  expressed  such  exultation 
when  he  received  Peter's  confession  ?  In  reply  :  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  twelve  at  the  outset  of  their  association  with  Jesus  firmly 
expected  that  he  would  prove  to  be  the  Messiah?^*  But  how  all 
their  Messianic  hopes  had  been  contradicted  !  In  the  measure  of 
their  intimacy  with  Jesus  they  must  have  known,  far  better  than 
the  multitudes,  how  he  repudiated  the  most  cherished  of  their 
expectations.     Yet  out  of  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  disciples,  not 

78Cf.  Mt.  1228. 

^*  See  my  article  on  The  Confession  of  Nathanael,  pp.  21-30  above. 
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a  little  of  which  was  anticipatory,  had  grown  a  personal  attach- 
ment to  their  Lord.  They  would  cleave  to  hira  henceforth  through 
hostility  as  well  as  favor.^*  It  was  the  fact  that  at  length  they  had 
come  in  a  measure  to  his  terms  in  owning  him  as  Messiah  that  caused 
Jesus  to  express  joy  at  the  confession.  He  could  doubtless  have  had 
a  confession  in  much  the  same  terms  after  the  first  ministry  in 
Capernaum.  But  it  would  have  had  little  or  no  significance.  It  was 
Peter's  faith,  in  spite  of  all  and  in  the  face  of  all  that  he  had  met  of  dis- 
appointment, giving  evidence  of  his  partial  entrance  into  the  higher 
Messianic  idea,  which  was  significant  and  the  source  of  joy  to  Jesus. 

If  the  considerations  which  have  been  urged  are  valid,  the  con- 
clusion would  seem  to  be  clear :  a.  That  the  positive  aspect  of  the 
Galilean  ministry  of  Jesus  was  that  of  a  preaching  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  by  word  and  deed  to  a  multitude  which  was  at  the  outset  and 
for  a  long  time  very  enthusiastic,  and  a  late  inquiry  concerning  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  Preacher  himself;  but  along  with  this  there 
was  a  negative  side  to  the  picture,  an  early  and  growing  opposition 
between  Jesus  and  the  religious  leaders,  b.  That  in  his  relation  to 
the  multitudes,  while  Jesus  commonly  sought  to  hide  himself  behind 
his  message,  his  whole  method  was  such  as  to  invite  the  formation 
of  a  conclusion  concerning  himself,  so  soon  as  men  could  gain  any 
just  idea  of  his  conception  of  the  Kingdom.  His  authoritative 
method,  and  his  answer  to  John  the  Baptist  show  this  clearly,  and 
the  question  of  Caesarea  Philippi  implies  it.  c.  That  whenever  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  positive  ministry  Jesus  was  confronted  with 
the  opposition  of  the  religious  leaders  to  himself  and  his  work,  he 
met  the  opposition  with  uncompromising  self-assertion  and  exalted 
personal  claim,  d.  That  thus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  whenever 
Jesus  is  found  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  characterize 
his  ministry  as  depicted  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  assumes  an 
attitude  like  that  which  is  ascribed  to  him  in  John,  and  which 
constitutes  in  that  Gospel  the  "  striking  monotony "  which  is  a 
perplexity  to  interpreters. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  it  is  not  supposed  that  these  considerations 
remove  the  perplexity  caused  by  the  "  striking  monotony  "  in  John, 
for  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  difference  in  content  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  reported  in  that  Gospel  from  that  which  the  Synoptists 
furnish  us.  This  paper  simply  seeks  to  show  that  the  two  historical 
pictures  of  the  Synoptists  and  John  are  not  necessarily  mutually 
exclusive. 

•'fi  Cf.  Jn.  6^«». 
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Influence  of  Assyrian  in  Unexpected   Places. 

PROF.  T.    K.   CHEYNE. 

OXFORD,  BHG. 

IT  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  previous  theories  of  the  passages 
referred  to  in  this  article,  but  rather  to  propose  some  new  theo- 
ries of  my  own  suggested  by  Assyriology.  I  shall  be  extremely  glad 
to  be  corrected ;  the  Lance-star  and  the  Bow-star  (Job  38*)  are,  at 
any  rate,  I  hope,  secure. 


1.   Job  xxxviii.  31-38. 

Dost  thou  tighten  the  bands  of  the  Pleiades,  31 

Or  loosen  the  cords  of  Orion  ? 

Dost  thou  bring  out  the  Balance  at  its  season,  32 

And  leadest  thou  the  Lion  with  its  sons? 
5     Knowest  thou  the  pictures  of  heaven,  33 

And  observest  thou  the  writing  of  the  height? 

Dost  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  storm-cloud,         34 

And  does  a  flood  of  water  answer  thee  ? 

Dost  thou  despatch  lightnings,  so  that  they  go,        35 
10    And  say  to  thee,  Here  we  are  ? 

Who  has  put  wisdom  into  the  Lance-star?  36 

Who  has  given  intelligence  to  the  Bow-star? 

Who  spreads  out  the  clouds  in  wisdom,  37 

And  tilts  the  water-jugs  of  heaven, 
15     When  the  land,  dissolving,  becomes  a  thick  mass,    38 

And  the  clods  stick  together? 

Line  j.  fTl*l?0,  the  name  of  a  constellation.  The  name  having 
no  explanation  in  Hebrew,  we  naturally  turn  to  Babylonian  astron- 
omy. Among  the  seven  Masu  stars,  or  pairs  of  stars,  we  find  one 
called  Zi-ba-an-na  (Jensen,  Kosmoiogie^  68),  also  Ziban'ifu,  It  must 
have  been  considered  important,  for  Ninib  is  identified,  not  only 
with  Tartab  (see  on  line  11),  but  with  Kaimanu  =  Saturn,  and 
Saturn  with  Zibanltu  (p.  150).  Jensen  and  Hommel  (the  latter 
confidently)  identify  this  pair  of  stars  with  a  and  )8  Librae,  which 
Jensen  thinks  originally  represented  the  'horns'  of  the  Scorpion 
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(p.  312).  The  appearance  of  these  stars  must  have  been  noted  as 
a  sign  of  the  advent  of  the  autumnal  equinox  (hence,  indeed,  the 
later  term  'Balance').  Somewhat  as  Zarbanit,  the  name  of  the 
consort  of  Marduk,  became  in  Hebrew  m^lDDD  (whence  the  *  Suc- 
coth-benoth'  of  2  Ki.  17*,  M.T.),  so  Zibanit  became  n^ltO,  under 
the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  the  perfectly  distinct  m^TD  of  2  Ki.  23^ 
On  Zibanit,  see  further  Hommel,  ZDMG.  xlv.  597,  604,  613. 

Line  4.  tJ^^J^  =  Ar.  'ayHth,  '  lion  ' ;  the  t2^  of  Job  9®  is,  of  course, 
due  to  dittography  (HC^S).  On  C?''5  see  Hommel,  ZDMG.  xlv.  594, 
who  also  compares  the  Lion-god  Yddth, 

The  Lion  is  the  constellation  so  called,  which  was  recognized  at 
the  time  when  Job  was  written,  even  if  not  in  early  times.  Epping 
(also  Hommel)  has  obtained  from  tablets  of  the  years  189  and  201 
of  the  Seleucidean  era  (122  and  no  B.C.)  an  almost  complete  list  of 
stations  for  Venus  and  Mars,  and  the  eighth  of  these  is  called  rU  art 
("Lion*s  head"),  the  ninth  Sarru  ("  King"  =  Regulus),  the  tenth 
mdru  Sa  ribu  arkat  Sarri  ("  the  fourth  son^  behind  the  king"),  the 
eleventh  zibbat  art  ("  Lion's  tail "),  and  the  twelfth  SSpu  arku  Sa  art 
("Lion's  hinder  foot").  The  heliacal  rising  of  the  principal  stars 
of  Leo  occurred,  Jensen  remarks,  at  the  summer  solstice  when  the 
vernal  equinox  lay  in  Taurus. 

Lines  j,  6,  "The  pictures  of  heaven"  (C^tttt^  mpH),  parallel  to 
"the  writing  of  the  height"  (CnO  nDt^^O).'  The' signs  of  the 
zodiac  are  meant.  The  usual  rendering,  "  the  laws  of  heaven,"  does 
not  very  well  suit  the  context,  and  the  second  line,  as  commonly 
rendered,  does  not  give  a  distinct  picture.  The  CTlO  *^^?^9  (so  I 
read  instead  of  }^*n^p  1*1D?^tt)  is  the  Babylonian  si/ir  burumu, 
"  the  writing  (i,e.  the  configurations)  on  the  blue-dark  ground  of  the 
nightly  sky  "  ;  see  Muss-Arnolt.  Job  is  asked  if  he  "  knows  "  or 
"observes"  with  the  requisite  closeness  this  difficult  class  of  phe- 
nomena  (cf.   the   parallel   verbs   in   Job   39^).      LXX   vtt'  ovpavov 

=  nyith  nnntt  ? 

T     -  -     -     . 

Line  8.   With  Bickell  and  Duhm  I  follow  LXX  (vTraKoixrerat  aov 

=  *]r;n).   see  22"*. 

Lines  ii,  12.  Read  nnnrO,  nC^pD.  The  DIIltD  and  •^rotr  of 
M.T.  cannot  be  explained,  say  Budde  and  Duhm ;  they  must,  how- 
ever, be  the  designations  of  some  phenomena  of  the  sky  such  as 
meteors  or  shooting  stars.     But  if  we  read  nmiD,  the  solution  will  at 

^  p  Leonis  is  meant.  Thus  the  *  sons  *  of  'Aish  are  accounted  for.  Hommel 
(p.  594)  mentions  ban(i  as  well  as  bandt  Na'sh.    The  former  phrase  is  new  to  ni.'. 
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once  suggest  itself.  In  Job  41*^  we  have  Hillil  parallel  to  |^T?, 
'javelin.'  This  (as  Barth  and  Budde  have  seen)  is  Ass.  tartahu, 
*  javelin '  (Delitzsch)  or  '  lance '  (Jensen)  ;  to  render  *  club '  (Budde) 
is  inconsistent.  Now,  can  we  fail  to  see  that  illTltO  in  Job  38  is  a 
miswritten  Hilin  (cf.  41^  just  cited),  or  rather  Hn^lD,  and  that  we 
have  here  the  Lance-star?  Though  of  Assyrian  origin,  Hil^lH  is 
a  good  Hebrew  word ;  it  has  to  be  restored  (in  the  plural  form)  for 
the  troublesome  nnnS  and  iTrinS  in  M.T.  of  Ps.  55^  and  Mi.  5*; 
probably,  too,  we  have  the  Assyrian  star- name  Tartab  miswritten  as 
Tartak  (pilTTl)  in  2  Ki.  17*^.  {Tartahanu  was  a  title  of  the  god 
Ninib).  The  parallel  word  'IDtT  now  becomes  clear.  "I  comes 
from  an  indistinct  i1 ;  3  has  been  miswritten  for  p. 

The  Lance-star,  according  to  Jensen,  is  Antares,  whose  heliacal 
rising  heralds  the  autumnal  equinox;  but  according  to  Hommel 
{ZDMG,  xlv.  598,  note  i),  it  is  certainly  Procyon,  and  not  Antares. 
The  Bow-star  (connected  with  Istar)  is  Sirius,  the  meteorological 
importance  of  which  was  fully  recognized  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Egyptians.  The  combination  of  the  Lance-star  and  the  Bow-star  is 
in  accordance  with  Babylonian  usages  (Jensen,  Kosmologie^  52).  In 
Arabic  literature  too  Procyon  and  Sirius  are  coupled  ;  they  are  called 
the  two  'si'ray  (cf.  Hamasa  ii.  12,  7).  The  Babylonian  synonym 
of  the  Bow-star  (kakkab  iuSti)  is  kakkab  tniiriy  i,e,  according  to 
Hommel,  "  northern  star." 

Line  13,   For  IBD''  read  fe^lB'',  with  Duhm. 

2.   Job  xzxvii.  9,  10. 

From  the  chambers  of  the  south  (comes)  the  storm, 

And  from  the  north-star  cold, 

(When)  by  the  breath  of  God  ice  is  given, 

And  the  wide  waters  are  straitened. 

Lines  /,  2,  For  KUD  nnnrrja  read  pTI  nTia  with  Duhm. 
The  *  chambers  of  the  south '  from  which  storms  are  supposed  to 
come,  are  the  four  constellations  between  Sagittarius  and  the  Pleiades 
(Hommel,  in  Hastings,  BD.  i.  218^).  As  a  parallel  to  *nn,  Voigt 
and  Budde  propose  CltO.  But  this  word  occurs  again  in  M.T.  only 
in  Ps.  144",  and  there  it  is  corrupt.  M.T.  has  C^JO,  which  Duhm 
thinks  should  mean  "  a  constellation  which  rises  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  on  the  northern  horizon."  Duhm's  idea,  I  think,  is  right. 
Read  this  passage  relative  to  the  kakkab  miSri^  given  by  Jensen 
{Kosmoiogie,  50)  :  "  In  the  days  of  cold,  of  hail(  ?  ),  and  of  snow,  in 
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the  days  when  the  kakkab  miSri,  which  glows  like  copper,  again 
becomes  visible.  ..."  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  identification  for 
D'''niD  than  miSri,  The  term  mezarim  must  come  from  Babylonia, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  under  the  influence  of  m*110  this  word, 
too,  suffered  corruption,  i,e,  tT  was  altered  into  1.  The  rendering, 
''the  scattering  (winds),"  accepted  by  Dillmann,  has  no  basis. 

3.  Psalm  XXXV.  3.     "BTi  n*np*?  -urn. 

Schwally  (ZATW,  xi.  258)  suggests  ^liPt,  'sword-belt,'  for  "lao. 
But  this  produces  a  varepov  irportpov.  We  should,  I  think,  certainly 
read  ^bt!^ ;  comp.  Ass.  iukMu^  a  synonym  of  tartdhUy  meaning  a 
light  javelin  (Delitzsch,  Ass,  HWB,  630^). 

4.  Nahum  ii.  4.    asnn  mbfi  WKS  D^bntt  b-n  -wk  dikd  irrnaa  j:a. 

The  general  view  of  this  passage  taken  by  previous  writers  is,  I 
believe,  to  a  large  extent  wrong.  Of  Dr.  Paul  Ruben's  restoration  in 
PSBA.f  May  3,  1898,  one  might  have  expected  something  more 
satisfactory  than  this,  "  Overbearing  are  his  warriors  with  more  than 
human  pride ;  the  valiant  ones  make  sport  with  man ;  a  terror  are 
the  chariots."  This  scholar  sometimes  has  such  brilliant  ideas  that  I 
was  much  disapp)ointed  at  this  result,  and  was  stimulated  to  try  for 
something  more  plausible.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  that 
D1><tt  in  combination  with  in^niDJ  ought  to  contain  C*!?.  Since 
LXX  reproduces  1^,  D''*lp  of  M.T.  by  tmvhva<:,  I  concluded  that  the 
original  way  of  writing  the  word  (with  suffixes)  was  113^,  "^H^D, 
V*T3tt.  From  2  S.  20^  I  inferred  that  the  right  verb  to  connect  with 
Vmtl  would  be  *l3n.  That  2  and  *1,  H  and  tt  are  easily  confounded 
in  the  old  Hebrew  script,  I  need  not  say.  So  I  am  led  to  propose 
D''13tt  in*nD3  1*l3n,  or  better,  transposing  (partly)  the  terminations 
of  '12  and  %  DiT13tt  0^*1133  1*1311,  *  the  warriors  gird  on  their  tunics.' 

Then,  remembering  Is.  9^  (tr::*a  jXD  pKD  73),  I  would  insert 
a  :  in  D''3?Sntt,  and  read  D^S::3ntt  S^H  ''tT^X,  '  the  fighting  men  put 
on  their  shoes.' 

Lastly,  calling  to  mind  ■]^*1DBID  in  Nah.  iii.  17,  to  which  Ruben 
acutely  adds  "^^"ll^tt  (Ass.  mindidii),  I  look  out  for  some  Assyrian 
technical  term  corresponding  to  rn^S,  —  a  word  which  certainly 
looks  as  if  in  construction  with  2D"irf.      Such  a  word   I  find  in 

V      r    T 

halluptu,  which  Muss-Arnolt  renders  "  harness,"  but  of  which  De- 
litzsch says  that  it  means  the  armour  or  dress  of  soldiers,  and  the 
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trappings  or  decorations  of  horses  (except  harness).  Among  De- 
litzsch*s  examples,  however,  I  find  this,  —  40  narkabdieiu  halluf- 
turn  U'ie-ru-m,  "  forty  of  his  war-chariots  with  halluptu  they  carried 
away."  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  M"nn  T^X\  12^3, "  the  (metal) 
plating  of  the  chariots  flashes  like  fire,"  would  be  a  possible  expres- 
sion. (Compare  next  verse.)  This  involves  the  assumption  that 
vs.*  as  well  as  vs.*  refers  to  the  warriors  of  Nineveh. 
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Q^igjypH^^  I  Kings  xviii.  21. 

PROF.  MORRIS  JASTROW,  JR. 

PmLADBLmiA. 


THE  term  D'*B^*1  has  occasioned  commentators  no  little  diffi- 
culty. The  rendering  of  the  Septuagint,  lyvuDu,  *  knee-joints/ 
is  clearly  a  mere  guess/  which  is  interesting  only  as  showing  that  the 
difficulty  was  recognized  by  ancient  as  well  as  by  modem  scholars. 
Somewhat  more  scientific  is  the  rendering  of  the  Targum, '  divisions, 
parties': 

R»il  Tprh  r^^  V^^  'wa*^  "w 

How  long  will  ye  be  divided  into  two  parties? 

With  the  substantives  ^0,  'cleft'  (of  a  rock),  rtfiJD,  'branches' 
(Ez.  3I***),  and  CS^JD  (Ps.  119"*), 'sectaries/  one  seems  justified 
in  assigning  to  the  stem  ^5D  the  sense  of '  divide ' ;  but  the  obstades 
against  accepting  the  interpretation  of  the  Targum,  which  in  one 
form  or  another  is  followed  by  most  modem  scholars,  are  serious.  In 
the  first  place  the  metaphor  is  neither  clear  nor  exact.  The  stem 
HDS  signifies  to  *  leap,'  or  *  limp ' '  like  a  lame  person.  With  a  verb 
of  this  nature,  the  preposition  75  can  only  mean  '  over.*  A  phrase 
like  "  leaping  over  two  divisions  "  is  most  unintelligible  and  certainly 
cannot  convey  the  idea  of  being  divided  into  two  camps  (as  the 
Targum  has  it),  or  of  being  of  'diverse  opinions,'  as  many  modem 
scholars,*  following  Bottcher,  assume.  To  *  leap  over  divisions '  can 
at  best  mean  to  set  aside  all  diflferences. 

Secondly,  in  the  passage  in  question,  we  should  expect  the  meta- 
phor employed  to  stand  in  some  connection  with  a  religious  rite,* 
all  the  more  so  because  only  a  few  verses  further  on  (vs.*)*  a  *  leap- 

1  And  so  regarded  long  ago  by  Schleusner. 

2  See  Toy  in  this  Journal,  xvi.  179. 

8  See  Thenius  in  the  Kur^efasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  turn  alUn  Testa- 
ment,  ad  loc. 

*  So  Toy,  loc,  cit.f  p.  1 78,  also  suggests,  without,  however,  offering  any  further 
explanation. 

""I*      ^      I"  I* 
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ing  over '  the  altar  is  directly  referred  to,  as  a  rite  observed  by  the 
priests  of  Baal. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  context  it  is  clear  that  the  phrase 
used  by  Elijah  can  only  have  been  employed  by  him  in  the  sense 
of  "  halting  between  two  opinions,"  a  parallel  to  the  famous  New 
Testament  saying,^  "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  ...  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon." 

Klostermann^  recognizing  the  textual  difficulty,  proposes  a  slight 
emendation  which  at  once  throws  light  upon  the  metaphor.  Instead 
of  D^'SSDH  he  reads  D'^SDH,  *  thresholds.'  Curiously  enough,  after 
making  this  happy  emendation,  he  fails  to  see  the  force  of  it  and 
renders,  " How  long  will  ye  pass  by  the  two  thresholds?"  The  Piel 
of  the  verb  HDS  can  never  mean  "  to  pass  by."  It  is  Klostermann  who 
'passes  by'  what  in  view  of  Trumbull's  Threshold  Covenant  is  per- 
fectly obvious.  Dr.  Trumbull  furnishes  abundant  illustrations  in  his 
suggestive  work®  of  the  significance  attached  to  the  'leaping  over  the 
threshold '  of  a  sanctuary  among  the  Semites.  How  common  the 
rite  was  may  be  concluded  from  Zeph.  i®,  where  punishment  is 
threatened  against  "  every  one  who  leaps  over  the  threshold."  Dr. 
Trumbull  in  commenting  on  this  passage  properly  calls  attention  to 
the*  Targum,  which  paraphrases,  "  those  that  walk  in  the  custom  of 
the  Philistines."  The  full  force  of  the  passage  i  S.  5*,  where  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  the  Philistines  in  not  stepping  on  the  threshold 
of  Dagon's  sanctuary  is  given,  is  brought  out  by  the  Septuagint,  which 
adds  to  the  Massoretic  text  the  words,  "  because  leaping  they  leap 
over  it."  • 

*  To  leap  over  the  threshold '  is  equivalent  to  entering  a  sanctuary, 
and  the  employment  of  the  expression  by  Elijah  suggests  that  this 
custom  was  once  in  vogue  among  Hebrews  as  well  as  among  Philis- 

•  Mt.  624. 

■^  In  Strack  and  Zockler*s  KurtgefasUer  Kommentar  zu  den  Hiiligen  Schrifien, 
ad  loc. 

^  pp.  Ii6seq. 

®  The  phrase  betrays  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  addition.  Kohlcr,  who  has 
some  suggestive  remarks  on  the  custom  of  *  leaping '  over  a  threshold  or  altar 
{American  Journal  of  Theology  i.  803),  professes  to  see  a  reference  to  the  rite 
in  2  S.  5^  but  this  is  not  tenable.  We  should  expect  in  that  case  D'HDBOn. 
Moreover,  Kohler's  manner  of  disposing  of  D^nipn  is  unsatisfactory.  The  com- 
bination of  nSfi  with  "^lU  is  too  common  to  warrant  any  suspicion  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  text.  The  whole  phrase  beginning  with  KSH  ^7  seems  to  be 
a  kmd  of  popular  saying,  the  application  of  which  to  David  is  pointed  out  by  the 
repetition  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  verse. 
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tines.  *To  leap  over  two  thresholds'  is  therefore  to  make  the 
attempt  of  worshipping  in  two  sanctuaries.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
Elijah's  words  bring  out  forcibly  the  stinging  rebuke  intended.  *  How 
long/  he  says,  *  will  ye  worship  Yahwe  and  Baal  ?  If  Yahwe  is  God, 
follow  Him,  and  if  Baal  is  god,  follow  him ;  but  ye  cannot  leap  over 
two  thresholds.  Ye  cannot  enter  Baal's  sanctuary  one  day  and 
Yahwe's  the  next,  ye  cannot  serve  two  masters.  Choose  between 
Yahwe  and  Baal.' 

This  interpretation  fulfils  all  the  required  conditions.  The  meta- 
phor is  clear,  and  the  custom  which  underlies  the  metaphor  is  closely 
allied  to  the  rite  referred  to  in  vs.*^. 

The  ordinary  place  for  the  altar,  both  in  simple  and  in  more 
elalx)rate  sanctuaries,  was  at  the  entrance.*®  To  *  leap  over  the  altar ' 
(vs.^)  was  accordingly  a  rite  that  might  be  called  a  natural  corollary 
to  the  custom  of  *  leaping  over  the  threshold '  (vs.'*)  of  a  sanctuary, 
and  the  connection  between  the  two  becomes  all  the  more  obvious 
if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  altar  and  the  sanctuary  were  practically 
identical  in  primitive  forms  of  worship.  The  stone  upon  which  Jacob 
sleeps  is  both  an  altar  and  a  sanctuary." 

These  various  considerations,  I  venture  to  think,  justify  the  pro- 
posed slight  emendation  of  the  text  which,  I  may  add,  occurred  to 
me  quite  independently  of  Klostermann. 

10  See  Trumbull,  ib.  pp.  1 20-1 21. 

11  Gen.  28^:  "This  stone  .  .  .  shall  be  a  sanctuary  ";  cf.  35''. 
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Woman  in  the  Ancient  Hebrew  Cult. 

PROF.   ISMAR  J.   PERTTZ. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

1.   Introduction.     Current  View  of  Woman's  Relation  to  the 

Cult. 

THE  opinion  has  found  considerable  currency  that  woman,  on 
account  of  her  sex,  was  disqualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  religious  cult  among  the  Hebrews ;  that  in  the  absence  of  males 
in  the  family,  the  cult  of  the  deceased  could  not  be  perpetuated. 
The  chief  representatives  of  this  view  are  Stade,  Schwally,  Benzinger, 
and  Nowack.  Benzinger  {Hebraische  Archaoiogiey  p.  140)  has  given 
it  amplest  expression  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  it  clearly  before  us,  I 
quote  his  words  in  full :  "  Noch  an  einem  anderen  Punkt  zeigt  sich 
die  Inferioritat  der  Frau  deutlich  :  die  Frau  war  nicht  fahig  zur  AusU- 
bung  des  Kultus.  Die  Sitte  der  Schwagerehe  setzt  die  Anschau- 
ung  voraus,  dass  Frau  und  Tochter  nicht  im  Stande  sind,  den 
Kultus  des  Toten  zu  pflegen.  Aus  demselben  Grund  kam  ihnen 
nur  ein  sehr  beschranktes  Erbrecht  zu,  ebensowenig  wurden  der 
Frau  nach  dem  Tod  kultische  Ehren  zu  teil.  Nur  als  Ehefrau  war 
ihr  eine  gewisse  Teilnahme  am  Kulte  des  Mannes  gestattet.  Bis 
aiif  den  heutigen  Tag  hat  sich  bei  den  Juden  diese  Vorstellung 
erhalten  :  die  Frauen  diirfen  dem  Gottesdienst  in  der  Synagoge 
anwohnen,  die  Madchen  sind  davon  ausgeschlossen.  Nicht  minder 
wird  im  Islam  die  Frau  als  unfahig  zur  KultusUbung  betrachtet. 
Dass  schon  fruhe  einzelne  Frauen  als  Prophetinnen  auftreten,  ist 
eine  Ausnahme,  welche  die  Regel  bestatigt." 

Nowack  {Hebrdische  Arch'dologie  i.  344  f,  348)  is  less  sweeping 
in  his  statements,  but  also  affirms  that  the  levirate  law  had  for  its 
main  object  to  provide  male  descent  for  the  dead,  because  woman 
was  unqualified  to  participate  in  the  cult ;  that  this  disqualification 
also  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  laws  of  inheritance ;   and  that 

III 
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only  the  son,  or  the  nearest  male,  and  not  the  female,  was  qualified 
to  transmit  the  cult  of  the  testator. 

The  expression  of  this  view  reaches,  it  seems  to  me,  the  strangest 
height,  when  Schwally  {ZATIV.  xi.  176  ff.)  endeavors  to  explain  the 
word  IDT,  '  male,'  as  connected  with  DM'^K  U^^  TSH,  *  to  call 
in  cult  upon  God,'  and  meaning  therefore  first  'a  cultic  person/ 
then,  on  the  assumption,  according  to  the  view  in  question,  that  this 
cultic  person  can  be  in  ail  Israelitish  and  Semitic  antiquity  only  a 
man,  meaning,  secondly,  '  a  male.'  This  sexual  meaning  was  then, 
thirdly,  transferred  from  men  to  animals,  and  reached  the  highest 
point  of  development  ni  the  Arabic  and  Aramaic  in  the  meaning, 
fourthly,  **  das  mannliche  Glied."  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
assumption  as  to  cult,  such  a  view  of  an  etymological  development 
from  a  distinct  spiritual  meaning  to  the  lowest  physical  will  never 
commend  itself  as  an  improvement  on  the  older  view  represented  by 
Gesenius,  s.7f. 

None  of  the  three  authorities  mentioned  seems  to  speak  from 
independent  investigation  of  the  subject  of  woman's  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  or  Semitic  cult  All  three  are  evidently  dependent  upon 
Stade,  and  simply  follow  him. 

Stade  reaches  his  conclusion  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  is  dealing 
with  the  Hebrew  family  in  pre-prophetic  time,  and  he  finds  in  the 
customs  of  mourning  evidences  of  a  cult  of  the  dead  and  indica- 
tions of  ancestor- worship.  He  concludes  from  these  indications  that 
ancestor-worship  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  ancient 
Israelitish  family.  Here  he  begins  to  call  attention  to  similarities  in 
the  organization  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Indian  families, 
and  to  draw  parallels  between  them  and  the  Semitic.  The  ancient 
Indo-Germanic  family  was  a  "  Cnltgenossenschaft,"  held  together  by 
the  common  bond  of  worship  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family,  whose 
altar  is  the  family  altar,  and  wnose  priest  is  the  fither  and  the  lord 
of  the  house.  This  cult  explains  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the  people. 
Can  similar  ancient  Hebrew  laws  find  a  similar  explanation?  In 
answering  this  question  affirmatively  Stade  proceeds  to  instance  the 
law  of  inheritance.  This  law  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  originally  that  of  agnates.  In 
ancient  Israel  the  son  only  is  the  heir,  not  the  daughter.  Stade 
asserts  that  wherever  this  law  of  inheritance  is  found,  the  ground  for 
it  is  that  only  the  son,  or  the  nearest  male  relative,  taking  his  place 
as  the  heir,  can  perpetuate  the  cult  of  the  testator  {^GeschichU  v 
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It  is  important  to  observe  that  Stade's  conclusion,  denying  woman 
her  share  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  cult,  is  not  based  upon  any  direct 
evidence  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  itself,  but  upon  a  remote 
and  supposed  analogy  which  connects  a  question  of  cult  with  that  of 
the  law  of  inheritance,  and  upon  an  utter  disregard  of  all  phenomena 
in  the  Old  Testament  that  may  point  the  other  way. 

The  connection  of  the  law  of  inheritance  with  the  admission  to  the 
cult,  and  the  explanation  of  the  former  from  this  source,  are  entirely 
forced  and  unsatisfactory.  That  the  inheritance  in  old  Israel  was 
restricted  to  agnates  is  true  enough  (Nowack,  Arch.  i.  348  f.);  but 
we  may  well  ask  whether  there  is  not  a  simpler  explanation  of  the 
fact.  The  weakness  of  Stade*s  position  becomes  very  apparent  when, 
in  his  attempt  to  support  his  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  right  to 
inherit  upon  admission  to  the  cult,  he  refers  to  Gen.  15-'^^  as  the 
solitary  evidence.  Now,  the  ancient  custom  that  in  default  of  a  son 
the  slave  of  the  master  becomes  heir  may  prove  that  Abraham  had 
no  son,  but  how  it  can  prove  that  Eliezer  was  the  last  representative 
of  the  family  cult,  save  on  the  assumption  of  that  which  Stade  endeav- 
ors to  prove,  I  cannot  see. 

But  the  fact  of  woman's  exclusion  from  the  Hebrew  laws  of  inheri- 
tance does  not  need  explanation  from  her  relation  to  the  cult.  There 
is  a  better  way.  W.  Robertson  Smith  mentions  a  similar  law  among 
the  Arabs.  Smith  shows  that  antique  Arab  society  had  its  basis  not 
in  the  patriarchal  authority,  the  family,  but  in  the  stock  or  kinship 
tribe,  an  organization  that  has  for  its  object  offence  and  defence,  and 
that  the  whole  law  of  the  old  Arabs  resolves  itself  into  a  law  of  war, 
in  which  blood-feud,  blood-wite,  and  booty  are  the  points  on  which 
everything  turns.  The  law  of  inheritance  there  follows  the  law  of 
booty.  The  tribe  owned  the  property  of  which  the  individual  had 
only  a  usufruct,  and  which  fell  to  be  divided  after  his  death  like  the 
spoils  of  war.  The  right  of  inheritance  belonged  to  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  This  explains  the  relation  of  woman  to  the  law  of 
inheritance,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  old  law  of  Medina,  quoted 
by  Smith,  in  which  women  were  excluded  from  inheritance  on  the 
principle  that  "  none  can  be  heirs  who  do  not  take  part  in  battle, 
drive  booty,  and  protect  property."  See  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and 
Marriage,  pp.  33-58,  and  his  note  on  "  I^w  of  Inheritance,"  p.  263. 

Now,  it  is  a  well -recognized  fact  that  the  affinity  in  social  organi- 
zation and  ancient  law  is  far  greater  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Hebrews  than  between  the  Semites  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
And  so  woman's  exclusion  from  inheritance  finds  here,  it  seems  to 
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me,  a  natural,  reasonable,  and  more  direct  explanation,  and  does  not 
need  the  assumption  that  woman  was  excluded  from  the  ancient 
Hebrew  cult.  It  thus  appears  that  the  current  opinion  on  woman's 
relation  to  the  Hebrew  cult  is  by  no  means  based  upon  a  special  and 
direct  investigation  of  the  subject.  I'his  phase  of  Hebrew  antiquity 
has  so  far  received  no  critical  treatment.*  Because  in  later  Levitical 
legislation  man  is  made  prominent  in  the  cult,  and  later  Judaism  has 
in  Herod's  Temple  a  "  Court  of  Women,"  and  the  Mishna  exempts 
woman  from  reading  the  Shema*  and  the  ritual  of  the  phylacteries 
{Berakoth  3'),  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  woman  was  relegated  to  the 
galleries  of  the  synagogues,*  and  Jewish  men  now  pray :  "  Blessed 
art  thou,  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  world,  that  thou  hast  not  made 
me  a  woman"  {^Hebrew  Prayer  Book:  part  of  the  daily  morning 
prayer),  and  because  Islam  excludes  woman  from  the  cult,  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  this  exclusion  was  from  the  beginning 
a  distinctive  feature  of  Semitic  cult.  The  facts  on  the  subject,  as 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  supplied  by  other  Semitic 
religions,  have  not  been  collected  and  squarely  looked  in  the  (jwre. 
To  supply  this  evident  lack  is  the  object  of  this  essay.  My  method 
of  treatment  is  to  collect,  arrange,  and  explain  some  of  the  more 
prominent  facts  in  regard  to  woman's  position  in  other  Semitic 
cults  in  general,  but  more  especially,  all  the  facts  bearing  upon 
woman's  position  in  the  ancient  and  later  Hebrew  cult  as  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  conclusion  to  which  the  facts  thus 
treated  have  led  me,  if  I  may  here  anticipate,  is  that  the  Semites 
in  general,  and  the  Hebrews  in  particular,  and  the  latter  especially 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  exhibit  no  tendency  to  dis- 
criminate between  man  and  woman  so  far  as  regards  participation  in 
religious  practices,  but  that  woman  participates  in  all  the  essentials 
of  the  cult,  both  as  worshipper  and  official ;  and  that  only  in  later 
time,  with  the  progress  in  the  development  of  the  cult  itself,  a  ten- 
dency appears,  not  so  much,  however,  to  exclude  woman  from  the 
cult,  as  rather  to  make  man  prominent  in  it.^ 

*  Schechter,  in  his  Studies  in  Judaism  ^  under  the  caption,  "Woman  in  Temple 
and  Synagogue,"  touches  lightly,  and  in  a  popular  way,  upon  some  of  the  surface 
facts  of  the  subject.  His  essay  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  critical  contribution  to 
the  subject,  and  in  fact  he  does  not  lay  claim  to  such  a  contribution.     See  p.  313. 

2  Cf.  Israel  Abrahams,  Je^vish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages^  p.  25  f. 

'  I  hope,  at  some  future  time,  as  a  second  part  of  the  subject,  to  treat  fully  of 
the  causes  of  woman's  later  inferior  position  in  the  cult,  and  her  final,  apparently 
entire,  exclusion  from  it. 
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2.   Woman  in  Other  Semitic  Cults. 

That  we  have  reason  to  look  to  other  Semitic  cults  for  light  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  researches  of  W.  R.  Smith,  embodied 
in  his  Religion  of  the  Semites,  The  fundamental  institutions  of  the 
Israelites  had  a  common  origin  with  those  of  the  other  Semitic 
peoples.  The  relation  of  woman  to  the  other  Semitic  cults  has 
therefore  a  vital  bearing  on  our  question,  and  must  all  the  more 
receive  some  attention,  since  Schwally  {ZATIV.  xi.  178)  claims  that 
"  im  Israeli tischen,  tiberhaupt  im  ganzen  semitischen  Altertum,"  man 
only  possessed  the  qualification  to  perform  independently  the  duties 
of  the  religious  cult. 

I.   Woman  in  the  Arabic  Cult, 

Islam  is  no  such  ancient  nor  unadulterated  source  as  to  supply 
much  that  is  helpful  in  the  investigation  of  the  early  Hebrew  cult. 
It  is  far  different  with  pre- Islamic,  Arabic  heathenism.  Here  we 
may  well  go  with  confidence  for  analogies  and  explanations.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  like  Benzinger,  so  much  concerned  with  the  relation  of 
woman  to  the  cult  of  Islam  as  with  her  relation  to  the  cult  of  Arabic 
heathenism.  Fortunately,  meagre  as  the  source  in  general  is,  it 
yields  material  enough  to  leave  beyond  any  question  woman's  rela- 
tion to  Arabic  cult.  The  facts,  as  collected  mainly  from  Wellhausen*s 
Reste  arabischcn  Heidentumes,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rela- 
tion is  one  of  almost  perfect  parity  with  that  of  man,  there  being  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  the  question  of  sex  from  a  religious  point 
of  view  ever  comes  into  consideration. 

(i)  Female  Divinities,  —  Female  divinities  are  numerous,  and 
play  a  very  important  role  in  Arabic  heathenism.  The  Jinns  even 
were  mostly  feminine  (Wellh., /^<f/V/.,  p.  135).  Local  divinities  of 
Mecca  were  Isaf  and  Naila,  man  and  wife  (p.  73).  In  the  Ka*ba  at 
Mecca  stood  a  dove  of  aloe  wood,  a  fact  pointing  to  the  great  Se- 
mitic goddess  (p.  70).  Suva,  one  of  the  ^wt  "  idols  of  the  people  of 
Noah,"  was  worshii)ped  by  the  Beni  Hamdan,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
woman  ;  so  a  late  tradition  says,  which,  however,  according  to  Well- 
hausen,  is  not  reliable  (p.  16).  According  to  Epiphanius  the  worship 
of  l)hu  IShara  was  associated  with  that  of  his  virgin  mother  (p.  46). 
Shams  was  a  goddess  (p.  56).  But  chief  of  all  are  "  the  three  daughters 
of  Allah,'*  the  goddesses  Al  Ot,  Manat,  and  Al  'Uzza,  whose  worship 
possessed  more  vitality  and  importance  than  that  of  all  the  male 
divinities,   Allah   only  excepted.      All   Arabia  was  most   zealously 
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devoted  to  them,  the  polemic  against  them  in  the  Koran  being  bat  a 
small  part  of  the  evidence  of  this  fact  (p.  21  ff.,  p.  71).  A  religion 
that  pays  such  homage  to  female  divinities  is  not  likely  to  discrimi- 
nate against  woman  in  matters  of  cult ;  at  any  rate  only  the  most 
positive  testimony  can  carry  any  weight  in  the  matter. 

(2)  IVomen  as  Daiotees.  —  Women  frequented  the  places  of  wor- 
ship. At  the  annual  Hajj  at  Mecca  married  and  unmarried  women 
were  present  (p.  85).  The  reference  in  Yaqut  to  the  backs  of  the 
women  jostling  at  Dhu  IKhala^  is  an  indication  in  what  throngs 
the  women  attended  the  sanctuaries  (Wellh.,  p.  43  ;  Smith,  Kinships 

P-  295)- 

But  the  women's  devotion  was  not  confined  to  simple  attendance  ; 

they  brought  their  votive  offerings.     There  is  ancient  testimony  to 

the  fact  that  the  women  worshipped  Al  Uzza ''  daily  with  sacrifices 

and  gifts"  (Wellh.,  p.  37  ;  cf.  also  pp.  112,  loi). 

The  two  principal  acts  of  Arabic  worship,  the  'stroking'  (/«- 
massuh),  and  (most  important  of  all)  the  tawaf^  or  act  of  encircling 
the  sacred  stone,  were  participated  in  by  the  women  as  well  as  by 
the  men  (Wellh.,  pp.  52,  105  f.,  118). 

In  the  cult  of  the  dead  the  women  had  even  more  than  their  share. 
It  was  theirs  to  chant  the  rhythmical  dirge ;  the  institution  of  the 
professional  mourning  men  is  later  than  that  of  the  mourning  women 
(p.  160).'*  The  regulation  that  woman  during  the  period  of  her 
purification  must  not  approach  the  sanctuary  (pp.  52  and  it8)  is 
but  the  evidence  of  the  single  exception  that  proves  her  inclusion  in 
the  cult.  For  an  interesting  story  of  the  conversion  of  a  Dausite  and 
his  wife,  illustrating  many  points  of  the  intimate  association  of  man 
with  woman  in  religion,  see  Wellh.,  Heid.y  p.  45. 

(3)  ^Voman  as  Citltic  Official,  —  Arabic  heathenism  had  two  chief 
cultic  officials  :  sddiii  (temple  watchman),  or  hAjib  (doorkeeper),  the 
temple  servant  or  priest,  and  kdhin,  seer,  prophet.  In  the  latter 
class  women  are  numerous  (Wellh.,  p.  130)  ;  but  of  the  woman 
sddin  there  is  not  a  single  instance  that  I  can  find.  But  this  fact 
finds  a  simple  explanation  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  office  is 
examined.  The  sddin  was  not  a  priest  whose  specific  prerogative  it 
was  to  officiate  at  the  altar.  Such  an  official  the  Arabs  never  had. 
He  was  not  needed  for  sacrificing,  and,  though  the  sacred  lot  was  in 
his  keeping,  and  he,  in  general,  officiated  at  the  casting  of  the  sacred 

*  Circumcision  was  practised,  among  some  tribes,  upon  girls  (p.  I54f.,  168). 
Hut  this  custom,  found  also  among  certain  uncivilized  tribes  in  Africa,  was  merely 
nnc  feature  in  the  consecration  of  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  to  the  deity. 
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lots,  even  that  could  be  done  without  him  (Wellh.,  p.  129).  The 
sddin  or  hdjib,  as  the  names  indicate,  was  the  watchman,  the  door- 
keeper of  the  sanctuary.  Arabic  nomadic  life  had  given  a  peculiar 
form  of  duty  to  this  office.  In  general  the  sanctuaries  did  not 
wander  with  the  tribes,  but  remained  stationary ;  but  there  are  cases 
where  the  idol  did  share  in  the  nomadic  life,  and  was  carried  into 
battle  like  the  ark  of  Jahveh  (Wellh.,  pp.  18  and  129).  Cases  of 
theft  of  idols,  even,  are  not  unheard  of  (p.  18).  The  sddin  became 
in  this  manner  the  resident,  the  defender,  and,  in  time,  the  actual 
possessor  of  the  sanctuary.  By  a  natural  law  of  selection,  the  office 
of  watcher,  protector,  and  possessor  would  fall  to  man  and  not  to 
woman.  The  absence  of  woman  from  this  office  cannot  therefore  be 
taken  as  implying  a  discrimination  against  woman  in  reference  to  the 
cult. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  woman  was  not  excluded 
from  the  office  of  kdhin,  which  carried  with  it  far  greater  cultic 
significance.  This  significance  becomes  all  the  more  apparent  when 
the  original  position  of  the  kdhin  is  recognized.  There  is  every 
reason  for  accepting  the  conclusion  of  W.  R.  Smith,  Wellhausen,  and 
most  moderns,  that  the  office  of  the  sddin  was  originally  included  in 
that  of  the  kdhin,  which  corresponded  very  nearly  to  that  of  the 
early  Hebrew  kdhen.  In  course  of  development  the  kdhins  branched 
off  from  the  general  priestly  body,  carrying  with  them  the  principal 
part  of  its  duty  and  the  ancient  title  of  honor,  and  leaving  behind 
them  a  class  of  officials  who  sank  into  mere  ceditui  (Wellh.,  p.  134 ; 
W.  R.  Smith,  Journal  of  Philology  xiii.  278).  The  kdhin  therefore 
was  originally  the  great  official  of  the  cult,  and  women,  as  stated,  are 
frequently  found  holding  this  office. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  testimony  of  Arabic  heathenism  on  woman's 
relation  to  the  cult  is  comprehensive,  clear,  and  uniform.  Whether 
as  divinity,  devotee,  or  cultic  official,  woman  shares  cultic  duties  with 
man,  and  in  matters  of  religion  there  is  no  sign  of  any  discrimination 
against  her  on  account  of  her  sex. 

2.  Woman  in  Assyro- Babylonian^  Phoenician,  and  other  Semitic 
Cults. 

Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cults  do  not  furnish  altogether  as  safe  a 
basis  for  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  cult  as  that  of  Arabic  heathen- 
ism. Babylonian  and  Assyrian  religions,  as  is  generally  held,  are 
syncretistic,  mixed  with  non-Semitic  elements,  and  developed  under 
physical  and  moral  conditions  different  from  those  which  determined 
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the  Hebrew  development.  This  is  in  great  measure  true  also  of  the 
Phoenician  cult  —  a  result  due,  no  doubt,  to  its  close  relation  to  the 
Assyro-Babylonian.  One  feels  the  need,  therefore,  of  caution  in 
the  use  of  material  from  these  sources.  Yet  there  are  certain  general 
features  which  recur  with  striking  uniformity  in  all  parts  of  the  Se- 
mitic field,  as  W.  R.  Smith  has  said  {HeL  ofSem,^  p.  14  ff.).  The  rela- 
tion of  woman  to  the  cult,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  is  one  of  these. 
As  my  purpose  is  simply  to  allow  a  side  light  from  this  direction  to  fall 
upon  the  main  question,  it  will  not  require  an  exhaustive  treatment. 

(i)  Female  Divinities.  —  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  name  all  of 
the  numerous  female  divinities  of  the  Assyro- Babylonian  pantheon. 
As  the  representative  of  them  all,  we  may  call  to  mind  the  Babylo- 
nian Ishtar,  who  was  venerated  as  the  mother  goddess,  the  queen, 
head  and  firstborn  of  all  gods.  (Cf.  W.  R;  Smith,  BeL^  p.  56  ff.) 
Among  the  other  female  divinities  may  be  named  Damkina,  Nana, 
Nin-gal,  Quia,  Anunit,  and  ZarpaniL  In  pairs  often  occur  the  divini- 
ties :  as,  Bel  and  Belit ;  Ea  and  Damkina. 

The  Phoenicians  have  by  the  side  of  753  a  0753,  both  distin- 
guished by  many  additional  names,  expressing  either  attributes  or 
names  of  cities  devoted  to  their  worship.  Besides,  they  worshipped 
mntrS,  Astarte,  the  great  Semitic  goddess,  and  fOn,  Tanith.  Cf. 
Baethgen,  Beitrdge,  pp.  29,  31,  26  ff. ;  Baudissin,  PRE?,  s.v.  Astarte, 
Baal ;  Pietschmann,  Geschichie  d,  Phoenizier^  p.  182  ff. 

The  Moabites  worshipped  by  the  side  of  U03  an  U03  *in\r5 
who  was  most  probably  a  female  divinity.  (Cf.  Baudissin,  PRE?. 
ii.  150,  156,  and  Baethgen,  pp.  14,  256.)  To  her  Mesha,  according 
to  his  inscription,  devoted  the  Israelitish  captives.  Cf.  the  inscrip- 
tion of  King  Mesha  on  the  Moabite  stone,  1.  17. 

The  Aramaeans  worshipped  by  the  side  of  Hadad  the  female  divin- 
ity Atargatis,  who  was  the  great  Syrian  goddess,  even  outranking 
Hadad.     Cf.  Baethgen,  68,  74. 

(2)  Wotnen  as  Devotees,  —  It  would  be  safe  to  let  this  question 
rest  on  a  prion  grounds :  that  cults  which  pay  such  homage  to 
female  divinities  cannot  discriminate  in  matters  of  cult  against  the 
female  sex.  But  there  is  all  the  direct  testimony  that  is  needed. 
Woman's  intimate  relation  to  the  divinity  finds  expression  in  some  of 
the  female  names,  viz.  n"lp7ttnttK  and  mpbODO,  "  Handmaid 
of  Melkart "  ;  mp*?ttnn,  "  Sister  of  Melkart "  ;  nipStt^n,  "  Grace 
of  Melkart";  cf.  Euting,  Sammlung  Karthag.  Inschri/fen,  153,  320, 
213,  165,  quoted  by  Baethgen,  p.  21  ;    so  also  mntrmttK  {CIS, 

46),  nsSonn  (c/5. 231),  robosa  (c/s.  41). 
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But  the  most  abundant  evidence  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament 
itself  in  the  numerous  allusions  to  woman's  participation  in  foreign 
cults,  of  which  I  treat  further  on.     See  p.  1 20. 

(3)  Woman  as  Cultic  Official,  —  Meissner,  in  his  Beitrdge  zum 
altbabylonischen  Privatrechi  (pp.  8  and  iii,  §  12),  speaks  of  financial 
functions  of  priests  and  priestesses,  the  latter's  official  position  in  the 
temple  being  indicated  by  SAL  (or  UD)  SamaS ;  cf.  also  Peiser, 
Babylonische  Vert  rage  d,  BerL  Mus,y  pp.  xvii-xxix. 

There  were  priestesses  of  Ishtar  at  Uruk  (cf.  Jeremias,  Izdubar- 
Nimrod^  p.  59  f). 

Prophetesses,  who  tell  the  messages  of  the  gods,  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  *  seers '  in  the  text  of  Gudea.  Cf.  Amiaud,  "  The 
Inscription  of  Telloh,"  Records  of  the  Past,  New  Series,  i.  42,  ii.  78. 

To  the  same  class  of  officials  belong,  most  probably,  also  the 
priestesses  or  prophetesses  whose  names  are  attached  to  the  oracular 
responses  of  Istar  of  Arbela.  Cf.  Pinches,  "  The  Oracle  of  Istar  of 
Arbela,*'  Records  of  the  Past,  New  Series,  v.  129  ff. ;  Tiele,  Gesch,  d. 
ReL,  p.  195. 

These  scattered  references  have  led  me  to  go  carefully  through 
Delitzsch's  Assyrisches  Handwdrterbuch  in  quest  of  designations  of 
these  female  officials.  To  give  this  subject  the  thorough  treatment 
it  needs  would  require  too  long  a  digression,  and  I  therefore  present 
these  designations  in  a  simple  alphabetical  order :  — 

(i)  uh&tu^  eine  weibliche  Hierodule,  naher  Dienerin  der  Gdttin  Istar  von  Erech. 
They  appear  also  as  "  Klagefrauen  beim  Tammuz-Fest  **  (Del.,  p.  41). 

(2)  epiUu,  fem.  of  part.  epiSu^  Hexe  (p.  119). 

(3)  dSiptUf  fem.  of  diipuj  Beschworer  (p.  247). 

(4)  zirmaittUf  ein  Epitheton,  bez.  Name  der  Zauberin  oder  Hexe  (p.  264). 

(5)  i^arimtu  auch  harmalUj  eine  weibliche  Hierodule,  naher  Dienerin  der  Gdttin 

Istar  zu  Erech  (p.  290). 

(6)  kaiiaptu,  fem.  o(  A'aiiapu,  Zauberin,  Hexe  (p.  360). 

(7)  muhhutUi  fem.  of  mahhu,  der  von  Ekstase  befallene,  von  Sinnen  seiende 

(vgl.  1?|C?0),  Prophet,  Wahrsager,  /idrrt;,  bez.  Prophetin  (p.  397). 

(8)  Ifadiitu  {gaJiitu),  Hierodule,  eine  dem  Dienste  der  Gdttin  Istar  geweihte 

und  dadurch  entweihte  Jungfrau  (vgl.  nt^lp).     The  term  is  also  used  of 
the  Zauberin  und  Hexe  (p.  581). 

(9)  iabrdlUj  fem.  of  iabr&y  eine  best.  Berufsart,  viell.  Magier,  Seher  (p.  639). 

On  woman's  position  as  official  in  Phoenician  cult,  the  Eshmun- 
azar  inscription  furnishes  a  word  that  is  of  the  highest  import.  The 
Sidonian  king,  naming  his  mother,  calls  her  not  only  n"intrrfiK,  but 
he  designates  her  also  niDUr  rOHD,  the  feminine  form  of  jrO, 
found  here  for  the  first  time.     Cf.  CIS,  3,  1.  i4f. 
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3.  Old  Testament  References  to  Woman's  Relation  to  other  Semitic 
Cults, 

As  furnishing  us  with  a  view  of  the  relation  of  woman  to  other  and 
especially  Semitic  cults,  the  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament  must  not 
be  overlooked.  These  allusions  cover  two  points  :  (i)  The  worship 
of  strange  gods  by  devotees  who  were  either  Canaanites  or  immi- 
grants on  Israelitish  soil,  and  (2)  the  worship  of  strange  gods  by  the 
Hebrew  women  themselves.  The  chief  means  by  which  the  first 
could  establish  itself  alongside  of  the  Hebrew  cult  was  intermarriage. 
As  Professor  Moore  says :  **  The  connubium  in  itself  involved  the 
recognition  of  one  another's  religion,  and  was  naturally  followed  by 
participation  in  the  cultus  "  {Judges^  p.  Zt^,  Hence,  the  result  of 
such  unions  is  uniformly  stated  to  have  been  the  establishment  of  the 
foreign  cult  (cf.  Ju.  3*'-  i  Ki.  11^'^).  But  our  chief  interest  here  lies 
in  the  intense  zeal  which  the  strange  wives  of  the  Hebrews  mani- 
fested in  the  observance  and  propagation  of  their  native  cults.  Here, 
of  course,  Jezebel  will  first  come  to  mind.*  But  that  she  was  by  no 
means  the  only  instance  can  be  easily  gathered  from  such  notices  as 
that  which  speaks  of  Solomon's  readiness  to  provide  the  means  for 
the  worship  of  his  "  strange  wives  which  burnt  incense  and  sacrificed 
unto  their  gods"  (i  Ki.  11*),  and  more  still  from  the  numerous  Deu- 
teronomic  passages  which  ascribe  the  spread  of  idolatry  to  these 
intermarriages,  and  strictly  forbid  them  on  that  ground  (Ex.  34^'' 
Dt.  'f^-  Jos.  23'-'^).  It  will  be  seen  that  these  facts  gathered  from 
the  Old  Testament  confirm  the  view  arrived  at  from  the  more  direct 
sources,  that  woman's  part  in  the  other  Semitic  culls  was  intensely 
active. 

But  this  activity  was  not  confined  to  non- Hebrew  women.  Even 
before  Jezebel,  Maacah,  the  mother  of  Asa  (i  Ki.  15*^),  had  mani- 
fested her  zeal  for  the  Canaanitish  cult  of  Astarte  (cf.  Stade,  Gesch, 
i.  355;  Baethgen,  Beitrage,  p.  218;  Baudissin, /V?/s^  s.v.  Astarte, 
Aschera)  by  erecting  to  her  worship  a  niSbStt,  which  was  probably 
nothing  else  than  an  nntTJ^,  which  Asa  in  the  progress  of  a  religious 
reformation  hews  down,  and  burns  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  and 
at  the  same  time  punishes  his  mother's  idolatrous  tendencies  by 
depriving  her  of  the  rank  of  the  queen-mother.  As  the  Jezebel  of 
the  southern  kingdom  appears  Athaliah,  probably  Jezebel's  daughter 
{q.{.  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  524,  note  2).  That  her  zealous  endeavor  to 
establish  the  Phcenician  cult  on  Judaean  soil  was  not  void  of  suc- 

6  (T.  I  Ki.  i6''»'fl'-  18^  I'^-i"  192  2  Ki.  3^3  Q2*^^ 
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cess  is  evident  from  the  bitterness  with  which  she  is  mentioned  (cf. 
2  Ki.  8»«-«'  2  Chr.  2i«  22-*"  24"). 

In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (7^44"  ')  the  Hebrew  women 
vied  with  one  another  in  their  devotion  to  the  Assyrian  cult  of  Ishtar, 
whom  they  worshipped  under  the  name  of  D^tttm  HDT'tt  (cf.  Bau- 
dissin,  PRE^.  s,v,  .-Xslarte),  claiming  it  to  be  a  well-established  cult, 
the  practice  of  which  had  al  vays  been  a  source  of  prosperity,  and  its 
neglect  the  cause  of  adversity  (44*'').  One  feature  of  the  cult  is 
characteristically  feminine  :  while  the  children  gather  wood,  and  the 
fathers  kindle  the  fire,  the  women  knead  the  dough,  and  bake  the 
cakes  in  the  moon-shai)ed  form  to  portray  the  goddess  (cf.  v.  Orelli, 
Jeretnia^  on  44^'**;  Wellhausen,  Heiti.,  p.  38  f.). 

To  this  cult  most  probably  belongs  the  reference  2  Ki.  23'*,  where 
the  Massoretic  D^nZl  might  well  be  corrected  (on  the  basis  of  Cod. 
Alex.  xtTTiuyi  =  D^^'^!D  probably  for  0^5112)  to  msr?,  x't^i'  (Lucian 
cTToAtt;),  ittiiica  (cf.  Klostermann  in  loc),  pointing  to  an  activity  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  women  (perhaps  the  mtTHp)  in  providing 
garments  probably  used  in  the  act  of  the  worship  of  Astarte  ;  for  the 
custom  of  changing  garments  in  preparation  for  the  approach  of  the 
divinity,  and  of  priests  sui)plying  such  garments,  finds  illustration  in 
other  cults  (cf.  Wellh.,  Heui,,  pp.  52,  106  ;  Gen.  35*  2  Ki.  10^).  This 
explanation  of  the  passage,  it  seems  to  me,  will  furnish  the  best 
answer  to  Stade's  rather  too  ready  expedient  that  the  second  half  of 
the  verse  is  a  **  naive  Cilosse  eines  Spiiteren  "  {Gesch.  i.  653,  note  4). 

To  Ezekiel  (8^*)  we  are  indebted  for  the  bare  mention  of  the 
Hebrew  women's  devotion  to  the  worship  of  Tammuz.'  The  phrase- 
ology with  which  he  describes  the  worship,  "  there  sat  the  women 
weeping  for  Tammuz,"  leaves  its  identity  with  that  of  Adonis  under 
his  Babylonian  name,  the  characteristic  of  which  was  kmentation, 
without  a  doubt  (cf.  Baudissin,  Stitdien  i.  35,  300  ff.). 

Woman's  part  as  devotee  in  the  worship  of  Meiek,  the  sacrificing 
of  children  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  which  dates  back  as  far  as 
Ahaz,  and  reached  frightful  dimensions  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
seventh  centur\','  is  not  directly  stated  in  the  Old  Testament.  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  in  his  article,  "  The  Image  of  Moloch  '*  (in  this  Journal, 
xvi.  163),  cites  a  passage  from  Plutarch  {^De  Siipersiiiione,  c.  13), 

•That  Zechariah's  "mourning  for  Hadadrimmon  "  (Zech.  12'^)  has  no  con- 
nection with  Tammuz  or  Adonis  worship  has  been  shown  by  Baudissin  (^Studien 
i.  295  ff.). 

^  Cf  W.  R.  Smith,  EncycL  Brit^.  xvi.  696;  Stade,  Gesch,  L  609  f.;  Driver, 
Deut.^  p.  222  f. 
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according  to  which  the  Carthaginians  used  to  sacrifice  their  own 
children,  and  those  who  had  no  offspring  of  their  own  used  to  buy 
children  from  the  poor,  and  slaughter  them,  as  if  they  were  lambs  or 
birds.  At  these  sacrifices  the  mother  stood  by,  unmoved,  without  a 
groan.  That  there  was  also  no  distinction  of  sex  in  that  cult  as  far 
as  the  victim  itself  was  concerned  is  evident  from  the  recurring 
phrase  *'  to  make  one's  son  or  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch"  (2  Ki.  23^°  Jer.  32**,  ^U.).  There  is  sufficient  reason  to 
suppose,  then,  that  the  general  terms  "children  of  Judah**  (Jer.  7**), 
"inhabitants  of  Jerusalem"  (19'),  "this  city"  (19*),  used  by  the 
prophets  condemning  the  practice  include  both  men  and  women. 
(Cf.  Jer.  32*^  Ez.  16^*^^,  and  compare  Jer.  19^  with  44**.)' 

It  appears  then  that  the  facts  thus  collected  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment on  woman's  relation  to  the  foreign  cults  give  very  clear  testi- 
mony, and  that  it  is  throughout  to  the  effect  that  woman,  whether 
native  or  Hebrew,  shared  in  all  the  religious  activities,  and  often 
excelled  in  manifesting  religious  zeal.  Well  might  the  Deuteronomic 
lawgiver,  aware  of  woman's  religious  interest  and  zeal,  provide  the 
most  drastic  measures  for  its  destruction  (cf.  Dt.  i37-i«(»-">  17*^). 

3.   Woman  as  Devotee  in  the  Jahveh  Cult. 

I.  T/i^  Presence  of  Women  at  the  Sanctuary  and  Religious 
Gatherings, 

Hannah  and  Peninnah,  as  also  the  daughters  of  Elkanah,  were 
accustomed  to  go  up  to  the  yearly  religious  gathering  before  Jahveh 
in  Shiloh  ( i  S.  i*  ^-  2^^).  How  general  this  custom  was  among  women 
is  indicated  in  the  question  which  the  husband  of  the  Shunamite 
woman  asks  :  "  Wherefore  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  ?  it  is  neither 
new  moon,  nor  sabbath"  (2  Ki.  4^).  The  rape  of  the  Shilonite 
maidens  is  planned  in  expectation,  and  carried  into  effect  in  the 
realization,  of  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  daughters  of  Shiloh  at 
the  annual  feast  of  Jahveh  (Ju.  21^^).  At  the  feast  that  David 
makes  in  honor  of  the  removing  of  the  ark  of  Jahveh,  the  religious 
character  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  women 
are  present  (2  S.  6^^).    The  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  definitely 

8  As  the  Philistine  religion  seems  to  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  Semitic 
religions  (cf.  Baethgen,  AW.,  p.  65),  it  is  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  little  as  is  known  of  the  Philistine  Dagon  cult  (cf.  Baudissin, 
PRE^.  s.v.  Dagon),  it  is  nevertheless  evident  from  Ju.  i623ff-  that  men  and  women 
alike  mingled  in  the  temple  precincts  and  participated  in  the  festive  occasions. 
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provides  for  woman's  presence  at  the  sanctuary  at  festal  seasons 
(Dt.  12*^"  14"  15^  16"  ").®  In  like  manner,  at  that  great  religious 
gathering,  the  reading  of  the  law,  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
woman  appears  side  by  side  with  man  in  all  the  solemnity  and  joy  of 
the  occasion  (Neh.  8^'^  12*''^). 

2.    Woman^s  Participation  in  the  Sacrificial  Afeais. 

There  is  full  evidence  that  women  were  by  no  means  mere  idle 
spectators  at  these  religious  gatherings,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
shared  in  every  important  cultic  act.  Chief  among  these  were  the 
sacrificial  meals.  When  Elkanah  sacrifices  he  gives  to  his  wives  and 
daughters  "portions"  (i  S.  i*).^**  If  it  were  certain  that  "12CK  in 
2  S.  6"  and  its  parallel  i  Chr.  16' means  "a  good  piece  of  flesh," 
A.V.,  or  **  a  portion  of  flesh,"  R.V.,  as  some  ancient  versions  render 
it,  and  as  may  well  be  expected  here  to  complete  the  triad  of  such 
festival  occasions,  bread,  flesh,  and  wine,"  it  might  furnish  another 
instance  in  earlier  times  of  woman's  participation  in  the  sacrificial 
meal.  But  the  text  is  altogether  too  uncertain.*-  But  we  have  by  no 
means  need  to  depend  upon  uncertain  data.  The  Deuteronomic 
legislation  is  as  full  as  it  is  explicit  upon  woman's  participation  in  the 
sacrificial  meals  and  leaves  it  beyond  any  question.  Regulating  what 
was  no  doubt  an  antique  custom,  it  specifies  in  a  number  of  distinct 
passages  that  at  the  great  sacrificial  feast  at  the  central  sanctuary 
woman  is  to  have  her  share  (Dt.  12'-  14^^  i^w-ss  ,^9-12.  i:v-uj^     ^^ 

important  illustration  on  a  large  scale,  that  this  custom  existed  not 
simply  in  law  but  in  actual  practice,  even  in  post-exilic  times,  is 
furnished  by  the  sacrificial  meal  at  the  publication  of  the  law  in  the 
time  of  P2zra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  12*^). 

Additional  evidence  of  a  similar  character  comes  to  us  from  a 
somewhat  different  source.  The  Levitical  legislation  is  much  con- 
cerned with  the  disposition  of  that  part  of  \he  sacrifice  which  fell  to 
the  priest.     The  material  is  divided  into  D*D"lp  tTIp  and  tTlp. 

•  In  view  of  this  definite  provision,  the  regulation  "Three  times  a  year  shall  all 
thy  males  appear  in  the  presence  of  Jahveh  "  (Ex.  23^"  34^*  Dt.  i6'*),  can  not 
possibly  imply  the  exclusion  of  woman.     But  more  on  that  subject  below. 

^■^  The  word  HSO  is  a  technical  term  almost  exclusively  used  of  the  portion  of 
sacrifice  that  falls  to  the  priest,  or  of  the  sacrificial  meal  that  falls  to  the  wor- 
shipper (Kx.  29»  Lev.  f^  82«  2  Chr.  3i»9  i  S.  9^3).  When  in  later  usage  the 
term  is  widened  to  cover  portions  of  other  meals,  the  festival  character  of  the  meal 
is  still  apparent  (Neh.  8'0  12  Esth.  2«  9»»  22). 

^*  Cf.  Klostermann,  Samu^/tSj  in  loc. 

^  Cf.  Driver,  Tex/  of  Samucit  p.  207  f. 
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The  first  class  may  be  eaten  by  the  male  members  of  the  Aaronic 
family  only ;  the  second  class  may  be  eaten  by  the  female  members 
as  well  (Lev.  lo^*"**  22*-"  Nu.  i8*"**).  The  question,  why  in  the  later 
legislation  the  women  of  priestly  families  were  excluded  from  sharing 
in  the  most  holy  things,  need  not  detain  us  at  this  point.  The  fact 
that  they  were  permitted  to  share  in  the  holy  things;  which  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  outsiders,^  is  in  line  with  the  fact  of  their  sharing 
in  the  sacrificial  meals  in  general. 

Woman's  participation  in  the  festal  meals  has,  of  course,  always 
been  recognized  ;  but  its  relation  to  her  position  in  cult  has  so  far 
not  been  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  The  tendency  has  been  to  speak 
of  these  sacrificial  meals,  either  in  a  general  way,  as  of  a  '  family  * 
feast,  without  recognizing  specially,  or  else  ignoring,  the  female  ele- 
ment, or  else  as  of  '  feasts '  without  any  particular  religious  signifi- 
cance (Keil,  Deui^y  359  f. ;  Oehler,  O,  71  Theology^  Engl.  Transl., 
p.  291 ;  Driver,  Deut,^  p.  143  ;  Benz.,  Arch,,  438 ;  Nowack,  Arch,  ii. 
213).  Woman's  share  in  them  clearly  defined,  it  is  yet  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  and  emphasize  the  cultic  significance  of  these  sacri* 
ficial  meals. 

Eating  as  an  act  of  worship  in  connection  with  sacrifice  is  a  familiar 
fact  in  Semitic  as  well  as  in  other  religions.  W.  R.  Smith  has  made 
it  probable  ^^  that  Semitic  religion,  as  it  appears  in  historical  times,  is 
founded  on  the  conception  of  kinship  between  the  god  and  the  wor- 
shipper," and  the  leading  idea  in  the  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Semites 
is  that  of  an  act  of  commimion  in  which  the  god  and  his  worshipper 
unite  by  partaking  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  sacred  victim.*^  This 
idea  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  the  Hebrew  ritual.  As  is  known,  a 
distinction  is  made  there  between  sacrifices  which  are  wholly  made 
over  to  the  god  and  sacrifices  which  the  god  and  the  worshipper  share. 
To  the  latter  class,  with  which  we  are  mostly  concerned,  belonged 
the  D^n^T  and  D^tt'^'tT,  that  is,  all  the  ordinary  festal  sacrifices, 
vows,  and  free-will  ofierings,  of  which  the  deity  received  the  blood 
and  the  fat  of  the  intestines,  while  the  rest  was  left  to  the  worshipper 
for  a  social  feast. 

The  participation  in  these  sacrificial  meals,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  is 
hedged  about  with  severe  restrictions,  and  invested  with  the  utmost 

^2  Cf.  Lev.  22.  This  stands  out  all  the  more  clearly  when  the  exceptions  are 
taken  into  account;  viz.,  when  the  priest's  daughter  had  married  a  stranger,  or 
was  a  widow,  or  divorced  and  had  a  child,  and  so  had  retired  outside  of  the 
priestly  circle.     Cf.  Lev.  22^2 1^ 

^*  Kel,  of  Sem,y  Lectures  vi.-viii.  i*  Ibid.,  p.  51.  *•  Ibid,,  p.  209. 
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solemnity.  Levitical  legislation  emphatically  provides  that  the  food 
must  be  eaten  within  a  specified  time,  that  is,  before  there  was  any 
danger  of  putrefaction ; "  otherwise  it  is  to  be  burned ;  nothing 
ceremonially  unclean  must  touch  it ;  the  person,  ceremonially  un- 
clean, who  eats  of  it  "  shall  be  cut  off"  (Lev.  7^*"-^  19*^  22*").  Similar 
precautions  surround  the  eating  of  the  priest's  portion.  That  the 
eating  of  the  priest's  portion  of  every  sacrifice  constituted  a  sacrificial 
meal  like  that  of  the  worshipper  may  well  be  questioned  (cf.  Benz., 
Archdoi.y  p.  456  f.),  but  is  of  no  essential  importance  in  our  inquiry. 
Apart  from  that,  there  is  every  evidence  of  the  sanctity  of  the  food. 
It  is  called  t!?"lp,  it  must  be  eaten  in  a  holy  place,  the  ceremonially 
unclean  are  forbidden  to  eat  it,  and  members  of  the  Aaronic  familv 
and  household  only  are  allowed  to  partake  of  it. 

The  reason  for  all  these  precautions  is  obvious :  sacrifice  and  the 
sacrificial  meal  were  acts  of  communion  between  the  god  and  the 
worshipper,  and  approach  to  it,  or  partaking  of  it,  was  surrounded  by 
all  the  possible  safeguards  that  surrounded  the  approach  to  the  god. 
Yet  woman,  as  has  been  shown,  had  free  access  to  it.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  participation  in  an  act  of  such  cultic  importance  finds  a  far 
better  explanation  in  woman's  inclusion  in  the  cult  than  any  ignoring 
or  belittling  of  such  inclusion  can  possibly  furnish. 

3.   Wo  man's  Participation  in  the  Sacrificial  Act. 

In  approaching  this  phase  of  the  question  it  is  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  what  is  now  well  recognized,  that  the  act  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Hebrew  cult  had  its  own  history  of  development.**  At  first  all 
slaughter  was  sacrifice ;  no  priest  was  needed  to  perform  the  sacri- 
ficial act,  the  worshipper  was  in  this  respect  his  own  priest.  later, 
with  the  growth  of  the  ritual  and  a  priestly  caste,  sacrificing  becomes 
the  business  of  the  priest,  the  worshipper  recedes  from  the  altar,  and 
his  share  in  the  sacrificial  act  is  confined  to  the  laying  of  the  hand 
upon  the  victim,*^  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  Lev. 

1''  The  reason  that  W.  R.  Smith  assigns  for  this  requirement,  viz.,  that  the  old 
sacrificial  feasts  occupied  but  a  single  day,  or  at  most  two  days,  and  as  the  act  of 
eating  is  part  of  the  service  it  is  to  be  completed  before  men  break  up  from  the 
sanctuary  {Rel.  of  Sent.,  p.  221),  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  altogether  plausible, 
and  I  prefer  to  follow  his  view  on  the  same  point  as  expressed  in  another  connec- 
tion.    See  p.  203,  note  8. 

"  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sent.,  p.  199  f.;  Nowack,  Arch,  ii.  87,  211,  218  f;  Benz  ,  Arch,^ 
405  f. 

1^  Lev.  32,  etc.  On  the  meaning  of  the  custom  cf.  Smith,  Rel.,  pp.  335  and 
401  f.;   Benz.,  p.  453. 
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id'',  was  accompanied  by  a  confession  of  sins.  But»  whether  in  its 
earlier  simplicity  or  in  its  Utter  limitation,  the  share  of  the  worshipper 
in  the  act  of  sacrificing  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  the 
highest  cultic  significance. 

That  women  brought  sacrifices  in  old  Israel  and  also  in  later  time 
is  so  evident  that  an  attempt  to  prove  it  seems  an  act  of  supereroga- 
tion. But  it  is  with  this  point  as  with  many  others  connected  witii 
the  whole  question :  focts  otherwise  well  known  have  been  either 
forgotten  or  ignored. 

An  illustration  from  old  Israel  is  the  sacrifice  of  Manoah  and  his 
wife  (Ju.  13"^),  the  latter's  share  in  which  is  expressed  in  her  words 
[rrnaOl]^  rhv  "DTO  nph^h  (vs«).  Of  like  import  perhaps 
are  the  words  about  Hannah  (i  S.  2")  tish  ntthCnK  rTrt^?^^" 
CTQ'^t^  nSI  rM.  A  valuable  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  the  cus- 
tom is  furnished  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  speaks  of  the  women 
of  his  time  as  performing  the  various  acts  pertaining  to  sacrifice : 
they  bake  cakes,  pour  out  drink  offerings,  and  bum  incense  (Jer.  7^ 
44"'  "*).  It  is  true  they  do  not  do  this  in  the  service  of  Jahveh  ; 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  they  are  censured  by  the  prophet,  not 
because  they  as  women  overstep  their  prerogative,  but  rather  because 
they  do  it  "  unto  other  gods."  ^ 

For  later  times  we  have  the  clearest  testimony  to  the  custom  in  the 
Levitical  legislation  which  provides,  as  is  well  known,  for  sacrifices 
of  purification  for  women  (Lev.  12  and  15**^). 

In  the  absence  of  definite  information  on  the  point,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  precisely  with  what  action  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper  in 
bringing  a  sacrifice  according  to  the  Levitical  ritual  the  strictly  cultic 
act  began.  Oehler,  with  good  reason,  as  it  seems  to  me,  maintains 
that  the  sacrificial  act  began  with  the  presentition  of  the  victim.^ 
Benzinger  considers  it  to  begin  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hand.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  sacrifice  when  the  victims  are  birds  the 
"pressing  on  of  the  hand"  IT  "^ttD  (Maimonides,  n3*733)  was 
omitted,  as  Benzinger  rightly  supposes,  and  as  the  priest  in  that  case 
also  did  the  slaughtering  (Lev.  i"),  and  there  would  so  be  left 
nothing  of  cultic  significance  for  the  offerer,  it  seems  better  to  regard 

^  C(.  Moore,  Judg.^  in  loc. 

'^^  The  construction  of  the  sentence,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  Hannah  the  subject 
of  Tizh. 

■--  That  the  emphasis  is  on  this  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  44**  and  the  numer- 
ous repetitions  of  the  phrase  "  unto  other  gods  "  (44-^-  ^-  '*  ^s  yis^^ 

•«  Oehler,  0.  T.  Theology,  p.  274. 
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the  piesentation  itself  as  a  part  of  the  sacrificial  act.**  But  whether 
the  presentation  itself  was  a  cultic  act  or  not,  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the 
laying  on  of  the  hand  was.  If  there  were  any  need  of  evidence  on 
this  point,  it  might  be  furnished  by  the  fact  that  the  Mishna  **  explic- 
itly denies  woman  the  right  to  perform  this  act.  This  is  characteristic 
of  the  Mishna's  treatment  of  woman's  position  in  the  cult,  on  which 
more  will  have  to  be  said  in  another  connection.  Here  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  however  valuable  the  Mishna  is  as  a  witness  to  the  views  of 
the  tradition,  it  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  exegesis  of  any  particular 
passage  of  Scripture.  There  is  no  basis  in  the  text  for  such  a  dis- 
crimination against  woman.  The  laying  on  of  the  hand  is  the  regular 
feature  of  the  ilbv  (Lev.  4^^),  and  woman's  offering  is  an  Ti^V 
which,  judging  from  the  words  J^^HD  and  TVlpb,  she  herself  was  to 
present  "IVItt  bn«  PinS  ^K  (Lev.  i2<^«).  The  absence  of  the 
specific  mention  of  the  laying  on  of  hands  cannot  be  urged  against 
it  here  any  more  than  it  can  where  the  offerer  is  a  man  (Lev.  14*®"). 
From  a  source  of  greater  value  on  this  particular  point  than  the 
Mishna  it  would  seem  that  we  have  direct  testimony  that  women 
did  touch  their  sacrifices.  In  the  complaint  over  the  idolatry  and 
sinfulness  of  the  women  (Baruch  6'^,  the  P^pistle  of  Jeremy),  the 
statement  occurs:  "The  menstruous  woman  and  the  woman  in 
childl)ed  /ouc/i  their  sacrifices'^  The  reference  here  is  evidently* 
to  what  is  prohibited  in  Lev.  12*,  and  may  point  to  the  custom 
that  the  women  like  the  men  laid  hands  on  the  sacrifices  which 
they  offered.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  term  "  touch,"  as 
Professor  Toy  suggests  to  me,  may  have  reference  to  the  eativg  of 
the  sacrifices  by  the  women  of  priestly  families.  But  neither  the 
context,  which  deals  with  such  a  variety  of  cultic  acts,  nor  the  term 
itself,  aTTTo/iat  (in  LXX  generally  for  ^33,  ^^Jiri),  necessarily  requires 
that  meaning.  We  find,  therefore,  in  ancient  Israel  and  in  the  time 
to  which  the  Levitical  legislation  bears  witness  that  in  the  act  of 
sacrifice  women  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  men. 

4.  Woman's  Participation  in  the  Vow^  Naziritism^  and  the  Func- 
tion of  the  Kedesha. 

The  intimate  relation  which  the  terms  UlpriH  and  the  Arabic 

2*  TTie  difficulty  raised  by  Kohler  (quoted  by  Professor  Day  in  Oehler's  O.  7'. 
Theol.y  p.  275),  that  the  fitness  of  the  animal  was  not  decided  until  after  the  pres- 
entation, is  easily  overcome  by  the  simple  supposition  that  such  examination  pre- 
ceded the  more  formal  presentation.  *  Menachoth  9®. 

*  Cf.  Zockler,  Kurgef.  Kom.,  on  Baruch  6^. 
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nadhara  (Heb.  T*t3,  *rt3,  *1*13),  sustain  to  each  other,  as  Wellhausen 
has  pointed  out,*'  makes  it  best  to  consider  them  together." 

The  cultic  significance  of  the  vow,  Naziritism,  and  the  Kedesha 
are  too  well  acknowledged  by  all  to  require  restatement ;  we  simply 
confine  ourselves  to  woman's  relation  to  them. 

I  begin  with  the  Nazirite  vow  as  furnishing  the  fullest  and  clearest 
illustration  of  woman's  participation  in  the  cult.  The  Levitical  legisla- 
tion contained  in  Nu.  6  aims  evidently  to  regulate  a  custom  that  is  very 
ancient  (cf.  Dillmann,  in  ioc).  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
truth  of  my  contention  that  no  discrimination  is  made  against  woman 
in  her  relation  to  the  cult  that  the  whole  elaborate  ritual  with  its  solemn 
requirements,  its  abstinence  from  all  products  of  the  vine,  the  conse- 
cration of  the  hair,  the  separation  from  all  defilement,  the  appear- 
ing before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  with  offerings,  riKlDPlS  rnS, 
Q'«22^t27,  and  Hn^lD,  and  more  especially  the  hair  offering  (vs."'),  all 
this  is  introduced  with  UtTK  IK  t27**K  (vs.*).  The  same  fact  meets 
us  in  the  regulation  of  the  estimation  ^  by  which  a  vowed  male  or 
female  may  be  redeemed.  The  female  is  there,  indeed,  valued  less 
than  the  male,  but  that  this  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  cult  i& 
very  evident. 

In  view  of  this  clear  evidence  of  woman's  participation  in  the 
Nazirite  vow,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  woman  is  included  in 

«T//«V/,p.  ii8. 

^  In  doing  this,  and  doing  it  here,  I  deviate,  in  the  interest  of  what  seems  to 
me  correcter  method,  from  Stade,  followed  by  Bcnzinger  and  Nowack,  who  treat 
of  vows  under  the  head  of  cultic  actions,  and  of  Naziritcs  and  Kedesha  under  the 
head  of  holy  persons.  I1iis  is  evidently  due  to  a  tacit  following  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Nazirite  and  the  Kedesha  were  officials.  Oehler,  who  favors  such  a  view  (^.  7'. 
Theoi.f  p.  295),  asserts  clearly  that  Naziritism  involved  no  priestly  service,  but  urges 
Philo's  and  Maimonides'  inference  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
Nazirite  vow  and  the  commands  of  abstinence  imposed  upon  the  priesthood.  But 
this  similarity  appears  to  me  slight  ground  on  which  to  base  the  official  character 
of  Naziritism.  These  restrictions  are  evidently  of  the  nature  of  taboos  incident  to 
a  state  of  consecration,  and  similar  to  others,  viz.,  the  jabstinence  from  women. 
(Cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  /iV/.  .S>///.,  p.  462  flf.)  They  are  of  too  general  a  character, 
covering  the  cases  of  worshipper  and  priest  alike,  to  allow  such  an  inference.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  evident  absence  of  any  priestly  service  in  Naziritism,  the  tenor 
of  the  laws,  and  the  historical  illustrations,  point  to  the  Nazirite  as  a  devotee  rather 
than  an  official.  The  single  instance  of  Samuel,  where  the  Nazirite  vow  is  found 
in  combination  with  prophetic  and  priestly  functions  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
case  of  Samson  and  the  Rechabites.  The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the 
Kedesha.  Yet  on  foreign  soil  the  Kedesha  was  mainly  a  devotee,  and  only  in 
some  cases  became  an  official,  of  which  there  is  no  illustration  in  Hebrew  cult 

-^  Lev.  27*  ff-. 
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the  legislation  of  the  ordinary  vow  (Nu.  15^"^^),  although  we  find  it 
in  a  general  way  addressed  to  man  without  specific  mention  of 
woman.  In  fact,  this  must  be  the  case  of  the  legislation  in  general, 
unless  we  should  suppose  that  the  decalogue  which  is  addressed  to 
man  has  no  appUcation  to  woman.  That  woman  made  the  ordinary 
vow  is  not  only  seen  in  the  case  of  Hannah  (i  S.  i"),  but  is  taken 
for  granted  and  regulated  in  Nu.  30.  The  restriction  this  legislation 
places  upon  woman's  power  to  vow  is  of  interest  in  that  it  affords  a 
glimpse  of  a  contrast  between  her  relations  to  society  and  to  the 
cult.  If  woman  is  independent,  that  is,  a  widow  or  divorced,  her  vow 
is  as  binding  as  that  of  man ;  if  she  is  still  unmarried  in  her  father's 
house  and  her  father  hears  her  vow  without  opposing  it,  or  if  she  be 
married  and  her  husband  hears  her  vow  without  opposing  it,  it  is 
equally  binding,  but  if  her  father  or  husband  "  disallow  her  in  the  day 
that  he  heareth ;  none  of  her  vows,  or  of  her  bonds  wherewith  she 
hath  bound  her  soul,  shall  stand  ;  and  Jahveh  shall  forgive  her,  because 
her  father  (or  husband)  disallowed  her*'  (vs.*).  The  meaning  of  all 
this  is  clear :  the  cult  knows  here  no  distinction  between  man  and 
woman ;  it  is  the  position  of  woman  in  society  that  introduces  the 
difference. 

While  it  is  very  evident  that  the  institution  of  the  Kedeshim  owes 
its  existence  in  the  Jahveh  cult  to  adoption,  its  prevalence  is  well 
attested.*^  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  do  more  at  this 
point  than  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  lowest  and  most 
unnatural  form  of  devotion,  as  we  have  found  it  already  in  some  of 
the  higher,  woman  appears  side  by  side  of  man,  the  flWlp  by  the 
side  of  the  D''C?*lp. 

5.    Woman's  Participation  in  Prayer, 

If,  as  Stade  does  {Gesch.  i.  487  ff.),  we  regard  prayer  equally 
ancient  with  sacrifice,  usually  accompanying  the  latter,  and  while 
permitted  and  practised  elsewhere,  properly  offered  at  the  sanctuary, 
it  is  another  important  cultic  act  in  which  women  participated.  And 
I  gladly  follow  Stade  in  referring  to  Hannah  (i  S.  i^^^-  2^)  as  an 
example  illustrating  a  number  of  important  points  connected  with 
the  ancient  custom  of  prayer. 

And  if  again  we  may  follow  Stade  in  associating  with  prayer  as 

^  Cf.  Stade,  i.  479  f.;  Benz.,  p.  428;  Nowack^  ii.  132;  Driver,  Detit,^  p.  264; 
Dillmann,  Deut.,  p.  349;  W.  R.  Smith,  Kel,  of  Sem.^  '?*'^Zy*  Baudissin,  K£P\  s.v. 
Aschera,  etc. 
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cultic  acts  fasting,  the  blessing,  the  curse,  and  the  oath,^  we  dnd 
woman  again  participating  in  them.^ 

6.  Woman's  Participation  in  Consultation  of  the  Orach  and  in 
TheophanieSn 

That  the  oracle  and  its  consultation  occupied  a  very  important 
place  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  cult  is  a  matter  of  course.^  llie 
intimate  relation  in  which  the  oracle  stood  to  the  priesthood  speaks 
for  the  act  of  consultation  as  a  cultic  rite.  That  women  were  accus- 
tomed to  go  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  is  shown  by  the  story  of 
Rebekah(Gen.  25*"^^),  which  furnishes  us  not  only  with  the  statement 
niiT  ^^^  C^"n^  "j^m,  but  also  with  the  quotation  of  a  very  ancient 
oracular  response  that  could  have  been  addressed  to  a  woman  only. 
Even  if  Stade's  view,'"  that  the  oracular  response  represents  simply 
the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  oracle  at  Beersheba,  could  be  estab-' 
lished,  which  is  rather  doubtful;'*'  the  legend  itself  would  remain 
equally  forceful  as  an  evidence  of  the  custom  of  women's  participa- 
tion in  the  consultation  of  the  oracle. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  pointing  to  the  same  fact,  that  in  the 
conception  of  the  writers  of  the  period  no  hindrance  existed  to 
the  free  approach  of  woman  to  the  divinity,  may  be  mentioned  the 
theophanies  to  women,  of  which  we  have  not  a  few  illustrations 
(cf.  Gen.  3"^-  i6««^  iS^' "  2i"«^^  Ju.  13'''). 

7.  Other  Indications, 

There  are  some  other  facts  in  the  Old  Testament  which,  while  not 
dealing  directly  with  woman's  relation  to  the  cult,  yet  furnish  indi- 
rectly an  evidence  that  is  very  valuable.  They  are  the  evidences  of  a 
religious  consciousness  and  influence  of  woman  that  are  difficult  to 
account  for  on  the  supposition  of  woman's  exclusion  from  the  cult, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  best  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  she  shared 
in  the  general  religious  life. 

( I )  The  Women^s  Naming  of  their  Children,  —  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  somewhat  general  practice  in  Old  Testament  times  for  women 
to  give  the  names  to  their  children.*** 

'1  Cf.  Stade,  Gach.  i.  489  ff.:  Nowack,  Arch.  ii.  259-263,  270  ff. 

82  Cf.  Jer.  36*  Lev.  i6»  2326-31'  Est.  4'«  Gen.  24<^>  i  S.  ii-  i^  Ruth  l». 

83  Cf.  Stade,  i.  471  ff.;  Nowack,  ii.  272;   Benz.,  407  if. 
**  Geich.  i.  474,  note  2. 

**  Cf.  Dillmann,  Genesis^  in  loco. 

^  The  following  statistics  on  the  point  may  not  be  without  some  interest. 
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The  reason  for  this  custom  we  need  not  here  discuss.  For  we 
axe  interested  at  this  point  not  so  much  in  the  fact  of  the  naming 
itself  as  in  the  contents  of  the  names  given.  A  number  of  the 
names  given  by  the  mothers  contain  a  decided  religious  element : 
Ssi:^r,  h^^^Z^  S«r.!:U^\^  But  the  most  striking  illustration  is  tiie 
naming  of  HIZD^K  (i  S.  4'-').  A  very  early  tradition  represents  the 
wife  of  Phineas  as  being  crushed  by  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
the  ark,  and  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband.  And 
when,  in  the  moment  of  her  death,  she  gives  birth  to  a  son,  she  names 
him  with  her  dying  breath  TZS^iC,  "Inglorious,"^  saying  TZD  H'^J 
7X■'ll2^^-.  Three  times  in  the  short  passage  is  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  loss  of  the  aik.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  this 
feature  of  the  tradition.  But,  to  say  the  least,  we  have  here  clear 
evidence  that  in  the  thought  of  the  narrator  of  this  early  tradition  it 
was  quite  natural  for  a  woman  so  to  feel  the  loss  of  the  ark  as  to 
hand  down  to  posterity  her  pain  in  the  very  name  of  her  son.  Can 
such  deep  religious  feeling  be  associated  with  an  exclusion  from  the 
cult? 

(2)  T/if  Influence  ascribed  to  Hebrew  Women  in  Matters  of 
Religion.  — The  Deuteronomic  sentiment  against  women's  prose- 
Out  of  44  cases  in  which  the  naming  of  the  children  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  26  it  is  ascribed  to  women,  in  14  to  men,  and  in  4  to  God. 

Women  name  in  :  Gen.  4^^  l6»»  \^^>  »  29^.'^  as  (all  J)  30';  »  (E)  "•  ^  (J)  »«•»  (E) 
21  24  (J)  3318a  (jt)  381^ ^.*  (J)  Ju.  I3«  I  S.  i»42»  I  Chr.  4*  f^  Is.  7"  Ruth  4^' 

Men  name:  Gen.  4»  5^  (J)  5»  l6»  i;^®  2I»  (P)  35»»  QE)  4l«-^  (E)  Ex.  2=2 
(Jj  2  S.  i2-«  I  Chr.  7'^  Job  42"  Gen.  252^  {^XV^y)  (J). 

God  names:  Is.  8«  Hos.  l<  «  » 

From  the  fact  that  P  in  the  only  three  cases  unifoimlv  ascribes  the  naming  to 
the  father,  and  does  so  in  the  case  of  Seth  (Gen.  5**)  in  contradiction  to  J,  who 
ascribes  it  to  the  mother  (Gen.  4-**),  it  might  be  supposed  that  P  reprc'sents  a 
later  custom  or  tendency.  Hut  J  and  E,  and  the  other  early  sources,  are  by  no 
means  uniform  in  ascribing  the  naming  to  the  mother,  as  may  be  seen  fiom  the 
enumeration  above.  All  that  can  be  justly  claimed  is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  naming  was  done  by  the  mother. 

*'  Since  writing  tliis  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Mr.  Gray's  valuable  Studies 
in  Hebrew  Ptoper  Aames.  1  find  my  view  on  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  names  as 
expressive  of  religious  thoughts,  anrl  as  throwing  *'  light  on  the  Hebrew  religion, 
and  more  especially  on  the  popular  religion,"  fully  corroborated  by  him.  Cf. 
p.  10  ff. 

**  It  seems  to  me  far  better  to  take  the  *X  as  the  negative  than  with  Kloster- 
inann  {tn  he.)  as  the  exclamation  **U.  Cf.  Driver,  7^ext  of  Samuel,  in  loco. 
Gray,  Studies,  expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  *K,  as  aD 
element  in  a  proper  name,  means.     Cf.  p.  246,  note  1. 
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lytism  (spoken  of  more  fiilly  elsewhere)  is  here  in  point.  While,  of 
course,  this  proselytism  is  in  behalf  of  foreign  cults,  it  yet  indicates 
an  intense  religious  interest  and  influence,  scarcely  conceivable  apart 
from  her  share  in  the  cultic  life. 

Neither  may  we  pass  over  lightly  such  expressions  as  Ruth's 
''liSgt  "^^Ijbxi.  It  was  hardly  an  empty  phrase.  If  it  may  be  taken, 
as  well  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  is  so  generally  done,  as  an  evidence  of 
the  early  conception  of  the  close  union  of  the  god  with  his  land,  the 
personal  pronouns  are  an  equally  strong  indication  of  woman's  share 
in  the  religious  life. 

4.  Woman's  Relation  to  the  Jahveh  Colt  as  affected  by  Some 

Ritualistic  Legislation. 

1.  The  Female  in  Sacrificial  Victims, 

According  to  the  researches  of  W.  R.  Smith,  a  very  vital  principle 
underlies  the  selection  of  the  sacrificial  animal,  which  determines  not 
only  the  species  of  the  animal  but  also  its  sex.^  It  is  therefore  not 
without  meaning  to  our  inquiry  to  note  whether  the  sacrificial  animal 
in  the  Hebrew  cult  was  limited  to  the  male.**®  We  should  expect  that  a 
cult  that  proscribes  woman  on  account  of  her  sex  would  also  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  a  female  victim  in  sacrifice.  But  that  the  latter  is  not 
the  case  in  the  Hebrew  cult  is  very  evident.  In  earlier  practice  the 
female  victim  predominates  (Gen.  15  •[K]  i  S.  6"  16*).  In  the  Leviti- 
cal  legislation  a  discrimination  is  made  in  favor  ot  the  male  in  that  it 
is  preferred  in  the  more  solemn  sacrifices,  but  even  there  the  female 
victim  is  by  no  means  excluded.  A  male  is  required  as  a  passover- 
lamb  (Ex.  12'),  for  the  nSy  (Lev.  i^-^'^  22»»);  in  the  m^PI  a  male 
is  required  from  an  "anointed  priest"  (Lev.  4"*),  from  the  whole 
people  (vs."),  from  the  ruler  (vs.**),  while  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
Israelite  a  female  is  accepted  (vs.^^  and  5^) ;  in  the  D^D^tT  the 
victim  may  be  either  male  or  female  (Lev.  3^**;  cf.  Mai.  1").  I  defer 
the  discussion  ot  the  reason  for  this  discrimination  ;  for  the  present, 
let  it  suffice  to  mention  this  as  simply  another  fact  pointing  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  cult  is  not  pervaded  by  any  principle 
that  excludes  the  female  sex. 

2.  Woman  as  ceremonially  ^*  defiling,'^ 

Both  the  sexual  approach  to  woman  and  her  condition  in  childbed 
or  during  her  courses  are  regarded  in  Hebrew  custom  and  legislation, 

'*  Bel.  of  Sem.,  Lecture  viii. 

40  As  was  the  case  among  the  Harranians,  quoted  by  W.  R.  Smith,  p.  280,  note  2. 
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as  among  many  other  nations,  as  ceremonially  defiling  (i  S.  2i*'* 
Ex.  19"  Lev.  12  is^^''-  Ez.  36"  Is.  64*  Baruch  6-'^).  The  original 
ground  for  this  legislation  lies  most  probably,  as  is  suggested  by 
Stade/^  in  animism,  which  regards  as  unclean  and  defiling  all  such 
persons  who  are  under  the  influence,  that  is,  possessed  by  spirits, 
viz.,  those  that  suffer  from  certain  diseases  or  have  done  certain  acts 
that  stand  under  the  protection  of  certain  spirits.  It  is,  however, 
perfectly  evident  that  this  condition  of  ceremonial  unfitness  is  only 
temporary  :  its  removal  can  be  effected.  And  the  very  exception  of 
woman's  fitness  for  the  cult  under  those  conditions  proves  the  rule  of 
her  ordinary  inclusion. 

3.  Woman  not  excluded  from  the  Three  Yearly  Feasts. 

"Three  times  in  the  year  shall  all  thy  males  see*^  the  face  of  the 
Lord  Jahveh"  (Ex.  23^'  34^5  Deut.  16**).  That  this  is  an  old  law, 
and  has  reference  to  the  three  yearly  feasts,  is  evident  from  the 
connection  in  which  it  is  found.  But  it  may  well  be  remembered 
that  its  origin,  like  the  origin  of  all  the  earliest  legislation,  was  not 
theoretic  but  consuetudinary,  the  result  ot  actual  cases  presented  to 
the  priest  for  decision.  And  it  may  well  have  had  its  occasion  in  the 
fact  that  such  a  law  could  not  be  put  in  effect  in  the  case  of  woman 
as  easily  as  in  the  case  of  man,  and  not  without  contravening  the 
other  custom  and  legislation  that  excluded  her  from  the  approach  of 
holy  things  at  certain  periods,  just  considered.  To  infer,  therefore, 
from  this  law  woman's  exclusion  from  all  cult  would  be  more  than  it 
can  bear,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  the  facts  so  far  adduced.  Neither 
is  it  a  parallel  case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  cited  in  connection  with 
the  custom  that  certain  holy  parts  of  an  ox  must  not  be  eaten  by 
women.     S.:iith,  Rel.  0/ Sem.y  p.  281,  note  3. 

4.  The  Law  of  the  Firstlings, 

The  law  of  the  firstlings  with  its  emphasis  upon  the  firstborn  male 
might  at  first  sight  appear  as  a  very  formidable  objection  to  woman's 
inclusion  in  cult ;  but  upon  careful  examination  the  facts  here  will  be 
found  in  harmony  with  those  already  adduced. 

That  the  later  legislation  counts  the  males  only  as  firstlings  cannot 
be  questioned  (Nu.  3*^''  [P])-    But  it  seems  to  me  altogether  doubt- 

*»  Gesch.  i.  483  f. ;  cf.  also  Smith's  "  Notes  on  Holiness,  Uncleanness,  and 
Taboo,"  in  Rel.  0/  Sem.,  p.  426  ff.,  and  "  Taboos  and  the  Intercourse  of  the  Sexes," 
ibid,^  p.  435  ff.;   Wellhausen,  Heid.y  p.  1 16. 

«  Not  "appear  before";   cf.  Driver  011  Deut.  i6i«. 
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ful  whether  this  was  also  the  case  in  the  earlier  legislation.  But  as 
this  has  been  assumed,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  have  always 
been  so,  one  feels  the  need  of  much  courage  to  call  it  in  question. 
Yet  there  are  weighty  considerations  against  this  assumption  that 
have  a  right  to  a  hearing. 

The  origin  of  the  consecration  of  the  firstlings  is  found,  as  W.  R. 
Smith  has  pointed  out  {Rei.  of  Sem,^  p.  444),  in  something  of  the 
nature  of  taboo  of  the  first  produce,  having  its  proper  parallel  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  law  of  Lev.  19®'",  which  ordains  that  for 
three  years  the  fruit  of  a  new  orchard  shall  be  treated  as  '  uncircum- 
cised '  and  not  eaten.  This  being  the  case,  and  as  we  have  found  no 
discrimination  against  female  victims  in  offerings  in  general,  we  might 
argue  on  general  grounds  against  the  probability  of  an  original  dis- 
crimination here.  There  is,  however,  far  more  direct  evidence  that 
no  surh  discrimination  existed  in  earliest  times.     I  mention  : 

id)  The  term  Dni  IISB,  or  "1312^  *1M.  It  is  repeated  so  often 
that  we  can  scarcely  go  amiss  in  seeing  in  it  the  central  idea  of  the 
custom  and  the  law.  But  if  this  be  so,  its  limitation  to  a  ^0\  prac- 
tically annuls  it  by  introducing  an  entirely  different  element  which 
takes  its  emphasis.  If  there  be  any  meaning  or  force  in  the  *llDfi, 
the  ^0\  dissipates  it.  It  does,  therefore,  seem  improbable  that  they 
both  belonged  to  the  original  idea,  and  far  more  probable  that  that 
was  contained  in  the  *1tD&,  irrespective  whether  it  was  male  or  female, 
in  agreement  with  the  idea  of  the  taboo  of  the  first  produce.  Cf. 
also  the  Ss  in  Dnn  HM  Ss  (Ex.  13"  Ez.  20^). 

{b)  W.  R.  Smith  has  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "  in  the 
period  immediately  before  the  exile,  when  sacrifice  of  firstborn  chil- 
dren became  common,  these  grisly  offerings  were  supposed  to  fall 
under  the  law  of  firstlings  (Jer.  7''*  19*  Ez.  20**)."**  But,  this  being 
so,  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  stating  that  that  which  was  done  to 
DIT'jS  was  also  done  to  Dn^DiS,  shows  that  still  at  that  time  the 
female  was  included  in  the  law  of  the  firstling. 

(r)  A  careful  examination  of  the  wording  of  the  texts  of  the  law 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  word  ^31  has  only  a  very  doubtful  place  in 
them.  To  facilitate  such  examination,  I  present  the  following  tabu- 
lated form  of  the  law  : 

I.  — JE.    Ex.  132 : 

*8  Jbid.,  p.  445. 
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2.  — JE.     Ex.  1312^"; 

:  mrh  [nnsn]  -f?  tttt  -tk  :iQn^  "o^  ntsB  ^di  rvrrh  om  -tdb  ba  nnnrm 
:  mftn  y^-s  m«  "Ti^-  '^^i  ''nB-iin  men  k*?  dki  nra  men  -on  icb  byi 

3.  —  E.   Ex.  22« ;  :  •^  inn  -pa  -nra 

4.  —  JE.    Ex.  34"'  20 :  :  nttTi  "TTU  ■t::b  [-crn]  -i:po  bn  ^b  nm  tbb  h^ 

I  niBn  7:a  Tsn  h^  inBisn  man  k*?  dki  nra  man  ion  ncai 

5.  — D.    Dt.  15": 

:jrh)^  rrrrb  npn  [-isn]  i:Kac:i  "pp^^  "i*^"  ^^^  "'"^^'^  ^= 
6.  —  p.    Nu.  3«  «■• :     :  rri  *?Knrr  •:a*?  -ct  -im  ^5  -pB  nro  •?!(  rr.T  iCKi 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  passages  3  and  i, 
evidently  the  oldest  form  of  the  law,  no  specification  is  made  that  the 
consecrated  firstborn  must  be  a  male.  For  I  take  it  that  '^^'2  may 
stand  for  "  thy  children  "  as  well  as  for  "  thy  sons,"  and,  as  the  term 
IDS  has  a  feminine  as  well  as  a  masculine  plural,  it  may  be  either 
masculine  or  feminine.  Cf.  Ges.-Kautzsch,  ed.  26,  §  87,  3  ;  and  the 
feminines  in  1:1  IHsSnttl  I^XiC  DnDSO  KIH  D:  HC^I  Ssm  in 
Gen.  4\ 

We  note,  secondly :  If  the  syntactical  position  of  D'HSH  in  2  and 
the  corrupt  HDin  in  4  be  examined,  and  compared  with  the  position 
of  *1Dt  in  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  two  passages,  as  well  as 
in  5,  the  word  has  all  the  appearance  of  not  being  an  original  part  of 
the  sentence  but  of  being  an  afterthought,  a  gloss. 

And,  thirdly,  the  term  "121  is  peculiar  to  P.  JE,  it  is  well  known, 
uses  inUKI  U'K  in  the  place  of  P's  nzp:^  121  (comp.  Gen.  7-""*'^), 
and  the  term  nowhere  else  occurs  in  JE  (cf.  Brown  and  Driver's 
Gfsenius's  Lex.,  s.v.  121).**  The  three  facts  together,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  can  lead  to  but  one  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  term  131  in 
Ex.  13"  34^^  and  probably  also  in  Dt.  15^',  is  due  to  a  later  glossing 
by  a  source  related  to  P,  and  that  its  object  was  to  bring  into  har- 
mony the  earlier  with  the  later  custom. 

And  altogether  our  examination  of  the  law  of  the  firstlings,  far 
from  pointing  to  an  exclusion  of  the  female  from  cult,  is  but  another 
indication  that  in  early  times  no  discrimination  was  made  against  the 
female,  but  that  perfect  parity  existed  between  the  sexes  in  matters 
of  the  cult. 

*»  This  docs  not  apply  to  the  peculiar  form  "•rT  found  in  Ex.  23^"  34^. 
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5.    Circumcision  in  its  Relation  to  Woman's  Position  in  Cult, 

The  prominence  given  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament will  scarcely  permit  us  to  pass  it  without  an  inquiry  as  to  such 
a  relation.  Von  Orelli  is  probably  right  in  his  contention  that  cir- 
cumcision was  practised  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  pre-Mosaic  times 
(cf.  PRE^y  S.V.  "  Beschneidung,"  against  Nowack,  Arch.  1.  168). 
But,  as  Smend  says  {Alttest.  ReL^  P-  37)>  it  was  not  in  ancient  Israel 
a  sign  of  a  servant  of  Jahveh,  nor  did  Moses  make  it  such.  Its  mean- 
ing and  application  in  Arabic  heathenism  is  of  service  to  us  here.^ 

The  Arabs  circumcised  the  girls  also,  and  made  a  feast  as  at  a 
boy's  circumcision  (Wellh.,  ibid,),  Wellhausen's  supposition,  that  the 
circumcision  of  girls  was  not  as  generally  practised  as  that  of  boys, 
seems  very  likely.  But  why  it  may  not  be  regarded  in  the  same  light, 
and  why  it  "  hat  eher  eine  nattirliche  Veranlassung  und  einen  medi- 
cinischen  Nutzen  gehabt,"  is  not  apparent.  In  the  absence  of  definite 
evidence  on  this  point,  the  most  reasonable  supposition  is  that  what- 
ever cultic  significance  the  act  had  in  the  case  of  man  it  also  had  in 
the  case  of  woman.  All  the  evidence  we  have  to  form  our  judgment 
on  the  question  whether  circumcision  was  practised  on  girls  in  early 
Israel  or  not  is  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  custom  ;  and  the  analogy, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  stronger  than  the  silence.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
ground  to  construe  that  silence  into  exclusion  from  the  cult  Cir- 
cumcision, with  its  religious  significance  as  the  sign  of  Jahveh's  cove- 
nant with  Israel,  is  a  late,  exilic  view,*  and  is  no  more  a  criterion, 
than  the  preceding  case  of  the  law  of  the  firstborn,  for  the  condition 
of  ancient  Israel.  And  in  the  same  light  we  must  regard  all  such 
exclusive  prominence  given  to  "  males  "  in  the  priestly  genealogies^' 
and  laws  of  temple  service.** 

6.   The  Hebrew  Woman's  Relation  to  the  Cult  of  the  Dead  and  the 

Worship  of  Ancestors. 

Attention  has  long  since  been  called  to  the  traces  of  an  extensive 
cult  of  the  dead  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  religion,  originating  most 

**  According  to  Wellhausen  {ffeidenih.,  p.  154  f.;  cf.  also  \V.  R.  Smith,  Pel., 
P»  3'9)»  ^he  etymology  of  ]T\T\  and  its  Arabic  equivalent  points  to  a  connection 
of  circumcision  with  bridegroom.  Rut  perhaps  the  practice  is,  like  the  hair-offer- 
ing, a  representative  sacrifice,  by  which  recognition  is  made  of  the  divine  owner- 
ship of  human  life  (cf.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Encycl.  Britannica^  s.v.  "Circumcision"). 
In  either  case  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  of  cultic  significance. 

**  Cf.  Smend,  Rel.^  p.  38  f.;   Nowack,  i.  169  f. 

*'  Jos.  172  Ezra  S^^-  2  Chr.  3i»«-  >o 

«  Lev.  6>«-»  7«  Nu.  3"  »  ,  Mace.  2»»<f-,  etc. 
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probably  in  ancestor  worship  (Stade,  Gesch,  i.  387  ff. ;  Nowack, 
Arch.  ii.  300  f. ;  Benzinger,  Arch,,  p.  165  ff . ;  Smend,  Alttest  ReL, 
p.  112  f.),  and  finding  its  analogies  in  other  religions,  and  particularly 
in  Arabic  heathenism  (Wellh.,  Ileidenth.,  pp.  159-164 ;  Goldziher 
"  Ueber  Todtenverehrung  ini  Heidenthum  und  im  Islam,'*  Muham- 
medanische  Studien  i.  229  ff.).*'^ 

I.   Woman's  Participation  in  the  Various  Mourning  Rites, 

Apart  from  such  actions  as  were  the  natural  expressions  of  grief 
over  the  dead,  there  are  certain  features  in  the  prevalent  mourning 
customs  that  had  evidently  cultic  significance,  in  which  women  promi- 
nently participated. 

Jer.  1 6^^  gives  us  a  pretty  complete  list  of  the  numerous  mourning 
customs  in  vogue  in  Israel.     Taking  them  up  in  that  order  we  find  : 

(^)  The  Lamentation.  The  variety  of  terms  used  for  the  act  of 
lamentation  over  the  dead,  n^X,  73X,  ISD,  T\T\'^,  Httn,  points  to  its 
general  practice,  but  the  specific  technical  meaning  of  Hrp,  with  its 
peculiar  rhythm  and  exclamatory  beginning  nr''K,  '^''S^,  ''X,  which  has 
furnished  the  technical  term  m^ilpD  (Jer.  9'^)  for  the  professional 
"  mourning  women,"'^  met  with  both  in  ancient  and  modem  Arabia 
(cf.  GoMziher,  p.  251 ;  Trumbull,  Studies  in  Oriental  Life,  p.  153  ff. ; 
Stade,  Gesch,  i.  38S),  and  in  ancient  Babylonia  in  the  female  kal& 
(Records  of  the  Past^  Second  Series,  ii.  78  ;  Maspero,  Dawn  0/  Civil- 
ization, p.  684),  points  particularly  to  woman's  principal  share  in 
the  act. 

{b)  Laceration,  "TtlSnn  (Dt.  14^  i  Ki.  i8«  Jer.  i6«  41*  47*  Mic. 
4"),  finding  its  parallel  in  the  custom  of  Arabic  heathenism,  where 
the  women  beat  or  scratched  their  faces  till  the  blood  flowed.^* 

(c)  The  Hair-offering,  nnip  (Am.  8»^  Mic.  i^«  Dt.  14^  and  others), 
especially  of  women  (Is.  3-*).  See  Goldziher,  p.  247  ff.;  Wellh., 
Heid.y  p.  161  ;  Smith,  Rel.,  p.  306  ff. 

{d)  The  Sacrifices  to  or  for  the  dead,  and  the  sacrificial  meal  con- 
nected with  it  (Jer.  16^^).  See  Stade,  Gesch,  i.  388  f.,  425  ;  Driver, 
Deut.y  p.  291  f . ;  Benz.,  Arch.,  165  ff . ;  Nowack,  Arch.  i.  196  f. 

That  these  cultic  rites  were  performed  by  men  and  women  alike, 
and  for  men  and  women  alike,  is  already  clear  from  the  references 
adduced.     It  will,  however,  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  empha- 

*»  Add  \V.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sem.,  p.  304  ff. 

w  Cf.  also  the  term  rrp  nnm  (2  Chr.  35«*),  and  ^t3  TT'  (Am.  5"). 
"  Cf.  Goldziher,  p.  246  f..  253  ;    Wellh.,  Heid.,  p.  160;   W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  of 
Sem.f  p.  304  flf.;   Driver,  DeuL,  p.  156  ;  Smith,  Kinships  214  ff. 
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size  the  force  of  Jeremiah's  words  on  this  point.  The  calamity  of 
unceremonial  burial  of  which  the  prophet  speaks  is  one  **  concerning 
the  sons  and  concerning  the  daughters  that  are  bom  in  this  place, 
and  concerning  their  mothers  that  bare  them  and  concerning  their 
fathers  that  begat  them"  (vs.*),  and  for  \ht\T  fathers  or  for  their 
mothers  (vs.^). 

If,  while  at  this  point,  I  may  also  call  attention  to  the  care  and 
interest  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  burial  of  their 
wives  (Gen.  23*  25*"  35*'*® '48' 49'*'),  and  to  Barzillai's  words  to 
David :  "  Let  thy  servant,  I  pray  thee,  turn  back  again,  that  I  may 
die  in  mine  own  city,  by  the  grave  of  ti\yfatJier  and  my  mother^*  (2  S. 
19''^),  it  will  appear  how  utterly  unfounded  and  erroneous  Benzinger's 
statement  is  that  '' ebensowenig  wurden  der  Frau  nach  dem  Tod 
kultische  Ehren  zu  teil"  {Arch.,  p.  140).  It  will  appear  also  that 
the  phrases  like  "  to  be  buried  with  one's  fathers"  (i  Ki.  14**  2  Ki. 
i2**<"\  etc.)  may  be  too  narrowly  interpreted. 

The  mourning  customs  just  considered,  on  account  of  their  being 
cultic  rites,  have  been  taken  as  the  evidences  of  early  ancestor  wor- 
ship among  the  Hebrews.  See  the  references  cited  on  p.  137.  It 
is  not  at  all  of  moment  to  our  inquiry  to  come  to  a  decision  on  this 
question  one  way  or  the  other.  But  as  Stade,  followed  by  Nowack 
and  Benzinger,  invariably  and  specifically  asserts  woman's  exclusion 
from  the  cult  of  the  ancestors,**  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  every 
fact  taken  by  him  as  pointing  to  ancestor  worship  at  all  points  with 
equal  force  to  woman's  inclusion  in  it.  To  woman's  participation  in 
the  various  cultic  mourning  rites,  I  add  now : 

2.  The  Sanctity  of  the  Tombs  of  Female  Ancestors. 

The  grave,  as  is  well  known,  became  in  some  cases  a  religious 
shrine  in  ancient  Israel ;  that  it  even  became  an  asylum,  and  its  pre- 
cincts a  Ti\ktvQ%  {hima)  as  in  Arabic  heathenism  (Goldz.,  p.  235  f.), 
we  do  not  know.  As  this  sanctity  of  the  grave  is  taken  as  pointing 
strongly  to  ancestor  worship,  it  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  prominently  by  the  side  of  the  accounts  of  the  sacred  bunal 
places  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Joseph,  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  we  read  of 
the  grave  of  Rachel  with  its  HSiCtt  (Gen.  35'*^),  of  Miriam  in  Kadesh 
(Nu.  2o\),  and  of  Deborah  under  the  sacred  tree  near  Bethel,  the 
Allon-bacuth  being  most  probably  identical  with  the  Deborah- Palm 
in  Ju.  4^     See  Dillmann,  Genesis,  in  loco,  and  Moore,  Judges^  in 

*-  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  390  f.;  Nowack,  Arch.  i.  154,  344,  348;  Benz., -.^r^-A.,  p.  140. 
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loco.  In  fact,  there  are  more  graves  of  female  ancestors  mentioned 
of  pre- Mosaic  times  than  of  male,  including  besides  those  already 
mentioned  those  of  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah  at  Machpelah  (Gen. 
49'*).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  religious  significance 
there  is  in  the  sanctity  of  the  graves  of  the  ancestors,  woman  shares 
in  it.  This  appears  also  in  another  fact  that  may  be  mentioned  here. 
If  we  may,  with  Nowack  (i.  177),  consider  that  the  ceremony  of 
boring  the  ear  with  an  awl  to  the  doorpost  (Dt.  15"*^  Ex.  21'"^), 
whereby  a  slave  becomes  a  permanent  member  of  the  family,  is  best 
explained  as  a  remnant  of  ancestor  worship,  the  D^'^7K  in  these  pas- 
sages referring  to  the  ancestors  of  the  family,  we  have  but  another 
instance  of  woman's  share  in  the  cult,  for  Dt.  15^'*  prescribes :  "And 
also  unto  thy  bondwoman  shalt  thou  do  likewise.'' 

3.   IVomah's  Access  to  and  Possession  of  the  Teraphim, 

While  it  may  be  true  that  the  evidence  that  the  teraphim  were  the 
images  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family,  and  their  consultation  a  species 
of  manes  oracle  (Stade,  Gesch,  i.  467  ;  Nowack,  ii.  23  ;  Baudissin, 
Studien  i.  57),  is  not  altogether  full  enough  to  be  conclusive,  yet  it 
seems  to  be  going  too  far  to  the  other  extreme  to  say  {Mooxt^Judges^ 
p.  380)  that  there  is  no  evidence.  The  inference  from  Gen.  31"*  ** 
I  S.  19^*  Ju.  17^  that  the  teraphim  were  household  gods  seems  to  me 
not  much  weakened  by  the  reference  to  Ez.  21".  At  any  rate,  that 
they  were  images  legitimately  used  in  divination  in  ancient  Israel 
(i  S.  19^'  Ho.  3*  Zech.  10^  Ez.  21")  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  in 
this,  after  all,  that  the  significance  of  the  teraphim  in  our  inquiry  lies. 

Twice  women  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  connection 
with  the  teraphim.  Of  course,  Michal's  use  of  the  teraphim  (i  S. 
19")  contains  nothing  of  cultic  significance;  all  that  we  may  legiti- 
mately gather  in  this  direction  is  that  she  evidently  had  free  access 
to  the  image.  But  it  is  entirely  different  with  the  case  of  Rachel 
(Gen.  3i'9  »^  »<).  why  did  Rachel  steal  the  teraphim,  the  god  (it  was 
probably  only  one  image,  cf.  Dillraann,  in  ioc)  of  her  father  (^'^7X, 
vs.*")  ?  We  may  hardly  ascribe  it  to  any  other  than  a  religious  motive, 
finding  its  most  plausible  explanation  in  the  similar  case  of  the 
Danites  (Ju.  18),  whose  spies  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Micah 
and  had  received  a  favorable  reply  (vs.^  ^) ,  and  then  had  given  the 
hint  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  carry  it  away  with  them  (vs.").  The 
teraphim  was  employed  as  an  oracle^ :  this  explains  Rachel's  interest 

"  Zcch.  io«  Ez.  2i«. 
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in  it,  and  so  we  meet  here  the  Hebrew  woman  for  the  first  time  in 
our  investigation  not  only  as  a  worshipper  but  in  the  possession  of  the 
sacred  objects  employed  in  oracular  inquiry. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  next  the  intimately  related  question, 

4.  Woman's  Relation  to  the  Oracle  of  the  Dead^  Necromancy^  and 
the  other  Cognate  Forms  of  Divination, 

As  performing  oracular  functions  (DDp,  cf.  VVellli.,  Heid,^  p.  126  f. ; 
Stade,  i.  505  ;  but  especially  W.  R.  Smith,  Journal  of  PMlology  xiii. 
276  ff.)  of  the  oracle  of  the  dead  (described  in  Is.  8*^  Dt.  18"  as 
D\n^n  ^H  Dm)  woman  appears  officially,  as  the  31K  0733,  one 
who  has  a  familiar  spirit,  in  the  woman  of  Endor  (i  S.  28).  This 
official  character  of  woman  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  That  necro- 
mancy was  a  religious  cult  is  clear  from  the  terms  which  are  used  in 
connection  with  it.  The  woman  of  Endor  describes  her  vision  as 
seeing  D^'^^J<  (vs.**),  t£?*n  and  DDp  are  the  terms  used  in  speaking 
of  the  consultation ;  the  opposition  to  the  cult  brands  it  as  a  nDSUH 
(Dt.  18^*)  and  its  approach  with  the  technical  tenns  ^?H  (Ez.  13*') 
and  KDD  (Lev.  19*^)  as  ceremonially  defiling."  The  opposition  it 
met  with  and  its  frequent  mention  show  how  widely  and  how  deeply 
the  cult  had  entrenched  and  retained  itself  in  the  popular  faith. 
Whether  its  origin  lies  in  ancestor  worship,  as  Stade  supposes,  need 
not  be  here  discussed.  This  is  certain,  that  we  find  woman  acting 
in  a  widespread  popular  cult  in  an  official  capacity,  and,  judging 
from  the  fact  that  Saul's  order  is  D1X  n^>D  nUi<  "h  WpD,  occupy- 
ing the  leading  position.  The  latter  is  confirmed  also  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  often  recurring  phrase  D^3>Tm  mDIXH  (Lev.  19'*  20** 
Is.  8^®  19^  etc.)  the  feminine  niDIKH  invariably  comes  first." 

The  '  wise  woman,*  UDDn  HCX,  and  the  use  made  of  her  (2  S.  14* 
20*^  also  Ju.  5^  Ex.  35^'),  contains  nothing  of  cultic  significance  (cf. 
Smend,  A/ttcst.  ReLy  p.  91). 

But  here  unquestionably  belongs  the  practice  of  divination  by 

*♦  For  these  reasons  I  cannot  follow  Driver  {Deutt  p.  226)  when  he  says  that 
the  opposition  to  the  cult  was  not  due  to  its  being  considered  idolatry  but  a  super- 
stition. It  was  a  rival  cult  that  the  opposition  fought,  and  one  that  was  not 
altogether  of  foreign  origin.  Cf.  Stade,  Gesch.  i.  425;  W.  R.  Smith,  yi7«r.  of  Phil 
xiii.  273  f. 

^  Schwally  arrives  at  the  original  meaning  of  "131,  viz.  "Todtenbeschworer," 
by  a  combination  of  it  with  the  Targumic  '"'12^,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
niK.  ^:irr,  and  C':?y9  (ZAVW.  xi.  179  fr.),  but  he  never  mentions  the  Hebrew 
!21K  nbUS  and  the  numerous  references  to  woman's  activity  in  this  religious 
sphere. 
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some  women  mentioned  in  Ez.  13"*.  Upon  this  obscure  form  of 
divination  the  investigations  of  W.  R.  Smith  {Jour.  0/ Phil,  xiii.  286  f.) 
have  thrown  considerable  light.  The  object  of  the  practice  was 
oracular.  According  to  vs.^,  it  was  the  means  of  obtaining  responses, 
which  according  as  they  were  assurances  of  divine  favor  or  the  oppo- 
site made  man  glad  or  sorry.  The  means  employed  were  some  kind 
of  appurtenances  tied  to  the  arm  and  put  on  the  head.  The  word 
mnor  Ephrem  Syrus  explains  as  *  amulets/  and  6  'E)3pato5  in  t4ie 
Hexapla  renders  it  t^uAaxn/pia.  Now,  as  the  Jewish  phylacteries 
were  amulets  to  make  prayer  more  powerful,  "  we  must  take  it  here," 
says  Smith,  "that  these  women  invoked  the  deity  —  obviously  for  an 
omen."  Of  the  nature  of  the  omen  the  explanation  is  found  in  the 
words:  "Ye  profane  me  with  my  people  for  (or  with)  handfuls  of 
barley  and  crumbled  pieces  of  bread"  (vs.'^).  These  were  the 
dvapxaL,  the  altar  gifts,  or,  perhaps  more  likely,  the  pay  for  divining, 
of  the  same  elements  as  in  Syriac  divination,  and  pointing  as  in  that 
case  to  "  a  kind  of  omen  which  in  its  first  origin  was  drawn  from 
the  gift  of  firstfruits  at  a  —  Canaanite  or  Hebrew  —  sanctuary,  with 
the  aid  of  prayer,  such  as  habitually  accompanied  rites  from  which 
an  oracle  was  sought"  (Smith,  /^/V/.).  If  we  now  associate  with  this 
official  capacity  as  the  dispenser  of  the  oracle  that  of  the  218  n*?r3 
and  Rachel's  possession  of  the  teraphim,  we  have  found  strong  indi- 
cations, to  be  corroborated  later  on,  that  not  only  did  woman  share 
in  the  cult  as  worshipper,  but  that  she  also  occupied  an  official 
position  in  it. 

The  term  mJ03nttn  used  by  Ezekiel  to  describe  this  activity  of 
the  women  suggests  natu:ally  a  probable  connection  of  it  with  the 
most  important  phenomenon  in  the  question  of  woman's  relation  to 
the  cult,  namely,  the  order  of  the  i)ropheiesses. 

6.    Women  as  Officials  in  the  Jahveh  Cult. 

I.   T/i^  Prophetesses. 

While  the  existence  and  activity  of  women  as  prophets  in  Hebrew 
religion  cannot  but  be  recognized  by  all,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  how 
variously  the  fact  is  treated  by  moderns.  Nowack,  in  his  paragraph 
on  "Seher  und  Propheten,"  passes  it  in  silence  {Arch.  ii.  130  f.). 
Stade  {Gesch.  i.  178)  and  Montefiore  {Hibb.Lect.  1892,  p.  75)  doubt 
its  existence  in  ancient  Israel.  The  former  calls  Deborah  "eine 
wirkende  weise  Frau,"  and  the  latter  says,  "  if  Deborah  was  a  seer." 
Professor  Moore  regards  Deborah  as  a  prophetess  in  the  older  sense 
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of  the  word,  an  inspired  woman,  and  compares  her  with  the  German 
Veleda  and  Joan  of  Arc.  Smend  (Altkst  ReL^  p.  90  £)  more  readily 
acknowledges  the  religious  character  of  the  earlier  prophetesses.  Of 
Miriam  he  significantly  says  that  she  was  probably  more  prominent 
than  the  tradition  represents.  The  only  mention  of  the  prophetess  in 
relation  to  woman's  position  in  religion  is  made  by  Benzinger  (Anh,^ 
p.  140),  and  he  dismisses  it  with  the  curt  remark  that  it  is  the  excep- 
tion that  only  proves  the  rule  of  woman's  exclusion  from  the  cult 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  no  view  of  woman's  relation  to  the 
cult  can  have  any  weight  that  leaves  out  of  due  consideration  such 
an  important  fact.  And  it  is  no  wonder,  on  the  other  hand,  in  view 
of  the  isolation  with  which  the  phenomenon  of  the  prophetess  has 
been  treated,  that  it  should  appear  as  it  does  to  Professor  McCurdy 
{^Hist  Proph,  and  the  Monuments  ii.  §  423)  as  an  anomaly  (which 
he  mentions  only  with  a  word),  yielding  itself  only  a  litde  more 
readily  to  an  explanation  (which  explanation,  however,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  give)  than  her  position  as  judge  and  queen.  It  will, 
therefore,  prove  no  mean  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  my  view 
of  the  relation  of  woman  to  the  cult  if  it  furnishes  an  explanation, 
and  the  only  one  offered,  of  this  anomaly.  That  we  must  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question  draw  the  important  modem  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  character  of  prophetesses  is  very 
evident.  There  is  exactly  the  same  difference  between  a  Huldah 
and  a  Deborah  as  there  is  between  a  Jeremiah  and  a  Samuel. 

Of  later  prophetesses  Huldah  is  the  principal  example.  Noadiah 
is  simply  known  to  us  by  name  (Neh.  6"). 

(i)  Huldah  (2  Ki.  22**"").  —  This  prophetess  comes  into  the 
foreground  as  the  chief  religious  authority  at  the  time  of  a  most 
intense  religious  excitement,  and  in  connection  with  an  event  that 
stands  without  a  parallel  in  its  effect  upon  the  development  of  the 
religious  thought  and  life  of  Israel.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
the  person  to  whom,  at  the  order  of  the  King  of  Judah,  Hilkiah  the 
priest  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and  others  equally  prominent  in  state 
and  church,  should  direct  themselves  to  inquire  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  should  be  a  woman. 
Equally  significant  is  the  nature  of  the  oracular  response.  For,  it 
must  be  remembered,  it  is  not  a  political  or  moral  issue  that  is  up ; 
neither  does  it  concern  religion  in  general.  Deuteronomy  has  chiefly 
to  do  with  the  cult ;  it  is  therefore  a  question  of  the  cult  that  is 
brought  before  the  prophetess,  and  her  response  is  altogether  con- 
cerned therewith.     This  interest  and  authority  of  the  prophetess 
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Huldah  in  such  a  question,  being  also  in  perfect  accord  with  the  leg- 
islation of  Deuteronomy  itself,  which,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above, 
recognizes  woman's  share  in  worship,  has  a  momentous  bearing  on 
the  question  at  issue.  But  important  as  this  testimony  is,  the  full 
force  of  it  will  be  best  perceived  when  the  office  of  the  prophetess  is 
viewed  as  it  existed  in  its  earlier  stages. 

(2)  Office  of  the  Earlier  Prophetesses,  —  There  seems  to  me  no 
sufficient  ground  to  call  in  question  the  activity  of  women  as  seers  in 
the  pre-monarchic  period  in  Israel's  history,  as  has  been  done  by 
Stade,  Montefiore,  and  others.  If  early  Hebrew  tradition  is  of  any 
historical  value  whatever,  it  certainly  speaks  of  a  prophetess  Deborah 
as  distinctly  as  of  a  prophet  Samuel,  whatever  meaning  that  term  may 
have.  In  like  manner  do  the  earliest  traditions  prominently  associate 
with  Moses  and  Aaron  as  head  of  the  Israelitish  community  their 
sister,  the  prophetess  Miriam  (Mi.  6*  Ex.  i5"''-  [E]  Nu.  12  20*  QE]). 
But  how  are  we  to  interpret  the  term  Hi^^DD  as  used  here  ?  There 
can  be  but  the  one  way,  it  seems  to  me,  which  has  its  basis  in  the 
explanation  in  i  S.  9',  and  according  to  which  the  earlier  Hebrew 
K''33  was  a  Hijt'n  or  Htn.  To  say  this  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  and  to 
call  Deborah  *'  eine  weise  Frau,"  seems  an  inconsistent  choice  of 
terms  in  order  to  convey  a  different  meaning  of  the  word  when  used 
in  speaking  of  woman.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  such  a 
distinction,  and,  in  fact,  none  is  assigned ;  so  it  seems  but  fair  to  ask 
that  the  word  be  allowed  to  mean  the  same  thing  in  both  cases,  in 
that  of  Deborah  as  in  that  of  Samuel.  And  all  the  more  so  because 
the  principal  function  of  *  judge,'  whether  in  the  earlier  sense  of  'vin- 
dicator *  or  in  the  later  sense  of  *  giving  judicial  decisions,'  is  ascribed 
to  the  one  as  much  as  to  the  other  (compare  Ju.  4*  and  i  S.  y***-; 
cf.  Moore,  Judges,  in  loco).  If,  as  may  be  therefore  justly  claimed, 
Deborah  was  a  seer,  then  all  the  light  which  recent  investigation 
has  thrown  upon  the  origin  and  function  of  the  seer  is  at  our  service. 
If  the  office  of  seer,  as  is  held  by  Stade  (Gesch,  i.  468-473),  had  its 
origin  in  the  belief  that  some  persons  were  specially  possessed  by  the 
divinity ;  if  its  function  was,  by  means  of  visions,  to  reveal  the  divine 
will ;  if,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Samuel,  it  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  sanctuary ;  if,  as  is  indicated  by  the  relation  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms,  JHD,  kdhin,  the  offices  of  priest  and  seer 
were  once  identical,  and  the  old  Israelitish  priesthood  originated  in 
the  settlement  of  some  seers  at  a  permanent  sanctuary  (cf.  VVellh., 
Held,,  p.  130  ff.,  167),  then  the  function  of  the  prophetess  had  an 
origin  in  common  with  the  highest  cultic  function  in  Israel,  the  priest- 
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hood,  and  this  function  was,  at  one  time,  open  to  some  extent  to 
women.  To  claim  this  for  Samuel  seems  perfectly  natural,  for,  of 
course,  we  find  in  his  case  clear  indications  of  such  a  fusion  of  seer 
and  priest.  But  the  inference  that  such  was  the  case  also  when 
woman  filled  the  same  office  is  perfectly  reasonable,  and  by  no  means 
lacks  more  definite  confirmation.  Woman's  relation  to  the  teraphim, 
the  oracle  of  the  dead,  and  divination,  as  developed  above,  is  here  in 
point,  but  additional  evidence  in  the  same  direction  and  within  the 
Jahveh  cult  comes  to  us  in  the  case  of  Miriam. 

(3)  Miriam,  —  In  Nii.  12  (referred  to  also  in  Dt.  24'),  belonging 
to  the  earliest  tradition  (JE),  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  an  inci- 
dent which  purports  to  involve  the  question  of  the  relative  official 
rank  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam.  The  contention  was  occasioned 
by  the  marriage  of  Moses  with  a  Cushite  woman,  and  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  family  quarrel.  **  Hath  Jahveh  indeed  sF>oken  only  with 
Moses?  hath  he  not  spoken  also  with  us?"  (vs.*),  say  Miriam  and 
.Aaron ;  and  as  Dillmann  has  pointed  out  (/;;  ioc),  the  feminine 
*)D*Tm  would  show  that  Miriam  was  the  instigator.  The  claim  that 
her  words  imply  is  prophetic  rank  and  authority  for  herself  and  Aaron 
equal  to  those  of  Moses.  In  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  the 
intervention  of  Jahveh,  it  becomes  apparent  that  her  claim  of  pro- 
phetic rank  is  not  denied,  and  she,  as  well  as  Aaron,  bears  the  title 
of  *  prophet  * ;  only  to  Moses  is  ascribed  the  official  preeminence, 
while  she,  as  the  instigator  of  the  insubordination,  has  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  punishment.  While  the  incident  thus  brings  out  Moses* 
preeminence,  it  at  the  same  time  asserts  the  official  equality  of 
Miriam  with  Aaron.  That  the  whole  incident  is  brought  into  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  *T>1tt  ^ni^»  the  centre  of  the  religious  cult, 
is  certainly  significant.  If  to  this  be  added  the  facts,  that  occasion  is 
taken  to  state  that  Miriam  is  the  sister  of  Aaron  (Ex.  15^),  and  that 
in  the  earlier  genealogical  list  her  descent  is  traced  back  to  Levi  (Nu. 
26*®  I  Chr.  6'*;  Ex.  6*"*  [P]  does  not  mention  her),  while  throughout 
she  is  conspicuously  associated  with  Aaron  and  Moses  as  a  leader  of 
the  religious  commimity,  the  conclusion  can  scarcely  be  avoided  that, 
as  Deborah  like  Samuel,  so  Miriam  like  Moses  and  Aaron,  is  an 
example  of  a  seer  in  whom,  in  the  manner  of  that  time,  the  functions 
of  prophet  and  priest  are  combined.  The  probability  of  this  infer- 
ence is  heightened,  if  in  this  connection  again  we  call  to  mind  the 
activity  of  prophetesses  in  other  Semitic  religions,  and  woman's  part 
as  diviner  in  connection  with  the  oracles  later  proscribed  by  the  relig- 
ion of  Jahveh. 
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2.   Women  as  Officials  in  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple, 

I  must  now  call  attention  to  the  direct  testimony  on  woman's 
official  position  in  the  Jahveh  cult  as  contained  in  the  repeated  men- 
tion of  woman's  service  in  the  tabernacle. 

The  passages  are  Tj'lO  bni<  HHS  li^aS  I^St  nteb^n  (Ex.  t^Z^) 

and  T;ia  9ni<  nna  nto^n  a'^tssn  (i  sV2^).'  The  text  in 

Samuel  beginning  with  *)iri<  T^  is  almost  unanimously  regarded 
as  an  interpolation.  (See  Driver,  Text  of  Sam,,  p.  26  ;  Kittel  in 
Kautzsch's  Heilige  Schrift  d.  A,  T  ;  Klostermann's  Samuel;  Budde's 
Samuel.)  The  evidence  that  the  context  speaks  of  a  bD^"l  and  not 
of  an  bni<,  and  that  the  passage  in  question  ascribes  to  the  sons  of 
Eli  a  sin  entirely  different  from  that  of  vs.^"**^^  (see  Slade,  Gesch.  i. 
199,  note  2),  is  far  stronger  than  the  absence  of  the  passage  from  the 
LXX  in  Codex  Valicanus,  which  is,  moreover,  somewhat  counterbal- 
anced by  its  presence  in  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  in  Lucian's  recen- 
sion. The  fact  of  the  insertion  of  the  passage  in  Samuel  seems  best 
explained  as  originating  in  a  marginal  note  suggested  by  Ex.  38®. 

There  is  no  such  question  of  text  connected  with  the  reference  in 
Exodus ;  it  belongs  to  P,  and  is  definite  and  clear  enough  for  our 
purpose. 

We  must  first  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  K3^  as  used  here.  The  versions  exhibit  a  marked  variation  in 
translating  the  word.  The  LXX  has  for  ISaSC  T^K  maiSn  in  Ex. 
38®  Titiv  vrja-Tcvaaa-wv  at  ivrja-Tcvaav ;  Cod.  Alex,  translates  D"'tr3n 
riiOSn  in  I  S.  2^  by  rots  yvmiKas  tols  Trapco-ToKras  (Swete,  ///  loc). 
The  Vulgate  translates  in  Ex.  guae  excubabant  and  in  S.  quae  observa- 
bant;  in  Targ.  and  Pesh.  it  is  paraphrased  *who  prayed*  and  *who 
came  to  pray*  (see  Driver,  in  loc).  But  there  can  be  no  question 
that  K3^  has  in  the  Priest's  Code  the  very  decided  technical  signifi- 
cation of  *  to  render  service  in  connection  with  the  tabernacle  in  a 
Levitical  capacity'  (cf.  Nu.  ^ss- »"  as.  89. 43. 47  gi^.ss^  .  ^y  j^s  side  is  usually 

found  the  synonym  iTli?,  and  the  LXX  translates  it  by  XtiTovpydv 
and  ActTovpyta.  The  attempts,  therefore,  of  the  ancient  versions,  as 
also  the  A.V.'s  'assemble'  (the  R.V.  correctly  renders  in  Ex.  38* 
**  the  serving  women  which  served  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing," and  refers  in  the  margin  to  Nu.  4®  and  8*^),  must  be  regarded 
as  inadmissible,  and  evidently  due  to  a  hesitancy  to  allow  the  word  to 
mean  the  same  thing  when  used  in  reference  to  women  as  when  used 
in  reference  to  men.  And  such  attempts  are  not  any  more  admissible 
when  the  term  is  limited  lo  express  the  performance  of  "menial 
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duties"  by  the  women  (Driver)  ;  or  when  there  is  simply  added  to 
these  the  duties  of  performing  the  sacred  dances  and  choral  songs 
(Dillmann,  Strack).  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  know  in  what  particular 
the  service  of  the  women  consisted,  but  we  do  know  that,  whatever 
the  nature  of  the  service,  it  is  described  by  the  same  term  used  for 
the  Levitical  service  rendered  in  connection  with  the  tabernacle. 

The  remark  of  Nowack  {Arch.  ii.  69,  note)  that  we  do  not  hear  in 
the  older  accounts  of  women  who  serve  in  the  sanctuary,  suggests 
the  inquiry  whence  the  information  contained  in  Ex.  38^  and  per- 
petuated in  I  S.  2^  originated.  To  regard  it  as  haggadic,  late  Jewish 
fiction  (Popper;  Wellhausen,  Composition  des  Hexateuchs  u.s.w., 
1889,  p.  147)  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is  in  late  Jewish  history 
no  indication  of  a  tendency  to  place  women  in  positions  of  the 
cult ;  both  the  low  estimation  in  which  woman  is  held  and  the  high 
estimation  with  which  increasingly  the  ritual  is  regarded  are  against 
such  an  idea ;  the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  reference  to  the  service  of  woman  in  the  passage  in  Exodus 
is  to  something  antiquated,  something  that  had  long  passed  even  in 
the  time  in  connection  with  which  it  is  mentioned.  It  seems  a  futile 
effort  to  contend,  like  Dillmann  and  Keil,  over  the  notion  of  time 
the  participle  Hi^Sk  conveys :  Keil  claiming  that  it  does  not  imply 
that  they  had  served  there  before  the  erection  of  the  sanctuary,  but 
only  from  that  time  forward  they  did  perform  service  there;  and 
Dilhnann,  that  it  does  not  mean  that  they  served  later,  but  that  they 
served  until  now.  It  is  the  ^K32C  that  will  more  readily  render  ser- 
vice here,  yielding  itself  easily  to  the  tense  of  the  pluperfect ;  the 
passage  can  be  rendered :  "  And  he  made  the  laver  of  bronze,  and 
the  base  thereof  of  bronze,  of  the  mirrors  of  the  serving  women 
which  had  sei-ved  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting."  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  nXDS  contributed 
their  hand-mirrors  as  a  Httl^iri  (Dillm.),  but  on  the  analogy  of  Nu. 
17-^  (Eng-  Ver.  16''^^),  where  the  censers  left  by  the  Korahites, 
because  of  their  sanctity  through  former  use,  are  beaten  out  into 
plates  for  a  covering  of  the  altar,  and  are  so  turned  into  another 
sacred  use,  so  here,  the  mirrors  left  behind  by  the  women  are  put 
to  another  sacred  service.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  both  cases  we 
have  to  do  with  reniiniscenses,  embodying  Levitical  traditions, 
attached  to  the  sacred  utensils  of  the  sanctuary,  which  were  in  some 
cases  termed  p131  (Nu.  17''').  And,  although  this  notice  is  found 
in  P  and  is  probably  a  later  addition  even  there,  that  does  not  pre- 
clude its  being  based  upon  very  ancient  tradition.      The  HSID  ^HX 
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in  the  Priest's  Code  is  an  elaborate  affair  and  not  historical,  but  E 
knows  of  an  1W2  bni<,  tells  us  of  its  erection,  and  gives  its  name 
(Ex.  s^i''^^),  and  also,  as  has  been  shown  above,  brings  Miriam  in 
close  connection  with  it.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  passages  in  Exodus  and  Samuel,  though  late  themselves,  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with,  and  probably  embody,  an  ancient  tradition 
according  to  which,  in  early  times,  women  held  some  official  position 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Jahveh. 

A  side  light  upon  woman's  official  position  in  the  Jahveh  cult 
comes  to  us  also  from  the  references  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
women  singers.  There  are  four  distinct  classes  of  these,  one  of  which, 
the  mi^,  mentioned  in  passages  like  2  S.  19""  Jer.  31*  Ec.  2*  and 
Is.  23'*,  sang  evidently  only  for  social  amusement,  and  may  here  be 
passed  by  with  the  mere  mention.  The  other  three  classes  will  find 
the  simplest  explanation  when  considered  in  their  relation  to  the 
religious  cult. 

( 1 )  T/ie  niDinpa  w/io  chant  the  mrp.  —  Their  official  relation  to, 
and  prominence  in,  the  cult  of  the  dead  have  been  considered  above. 
See  p.  137. 

(2)  The  n*l\^5?^,  cuayy€Ai{o/ui€Vi7,  is  mentioned  by  that  name  only 
in  Ps.  68" ^"^  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  Jerusalem  in  Is.  40®; 
but  the  function  of  the  mtTM,  to  announce  and  celebrate  a  victory 
by  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  dances,  finds  frequent  mention 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Ex.  15*  Ju.  5^  ii»*  i  S.  i8«  Ps.  68»<^> ;  cf.  also 
2  S.  i^).  That  these  choral  dances  were  at  least  of  a  semi-religious 
character  will  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  These  were  the  "wars  of 
Jahveh,"  and  He  Himself  is  mi^3S  HliT  :  the  celebration  of  victory** 
must  have  partaken  of  a  religious  character.  This  becomes  all  the 
more  evident  from  the  religious  element  contained  in  some  of  these 
songs  preserved  to  us  (see  Ex.  15'^*  Ju.  5^*'^*  Ps.  68  Judith  i5***'  16**^^). 
These  facts  have  naturally  enough  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  par- 
ticular service  that  the  women  according  to  Ex.  38®  and  i  S.  2^ 
rendered  was  the  sacred  choral  dances.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
term  K!3^  may  cover,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
exhausts,  this  part  of  woman's  service. 

(3)  Women  Singers  in  the  Temple  Choir,  —  Neh.  'f  and  the  par- 
allel passage  in  Ezra  2*"  furnish  a  more  direct  reference  to  woman's 
participation  in  public  religious  song.  In  Neh.  7*',a  register  which 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  drawn  up  under  Zerubbabel 

*•  **  The  Hebrew  phrase  for  opening  war  is  *  to  consecrate  war '  (HOHtO  tSTip), 
and  warriors  are  consecrated  persons."  —  W.  R.  Smith,  Rel.  of  Sent. ,  p.  383. 
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and  incorporated  by  Nehemiah  in  his  Memoir  (cf.  Driver,  Introd.^ 
p.  513,  and  Stade,  Gesch,  ii.  98),  the  statement  occurs  that  among 
the  returning  exiles  were  found  "  245  singing  men  and  singing 
women."  (In  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezra,  probably  derived  imme- 
diately from  Neh.,  the  number  given  is  200.)  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suspect  the  text,  and  Oettli's  suggestion  {Kurzgef. 
Komm,y  Die  geschichtlichen  Nagiographetiy  Ezra,  in  loco)  that  the 
context  would  lead  us  to  expect  '  animals  *  viz.  D''*ntt^  which,  by  a 
misunderstanding,  was  corrupted  into  D^*1tr&  and  to  which  was 
then  added  the  feminine,  is  entirely  uncalled  for  and  too  clumsy. 
Neither  is  it  a  happy  suggestion  that  the  function  of  these  singers 
was  secular.  Is  it  likely  that  this  company  of  religious  enthusiasts, 
returning  to  a  desolate  home,  had  carried  with  them  this  number  of 
singers  for  secular  amusement?  Rashi  supposes  that  they  furnished 
the  music  during  the  glad  procession  in  the  return  from  the  exile. 
If  this  be  not  more  ideal  than  real,  their  service  would  scarcely  have 
ceased  with  their  arrival  at  Jemsalem. 

This  reference  to  women  singers,  ii  seems  to  me,  finds  its  simplest 
explanation  in  the  supposition  that  not  only  di  1  women  in  early 
Hebrew  history  participate  in  religious  song,  but  that  they  furnished 
such  sacred  music  as  was  used  in  sacred  worship,  and  that,  even  in 
this  later  time,  women  still  held  positions  in  the  temple  choirs. 
There  is  some  Jewish  tradition  to  this  effect.  Scliechter  (5//////>j  in 
Judaism,  p.  316)  makes  the  statement  that  *' if  we  were  to  trust  a 
certain  passage  in  the  'Chapters  of  R.  Eliezer,*  we  might  perhaps 
conclude  that  during  the  first  temple  the  wives  of  the  Levites  formed 
a  part  of  the  choir/'  (Unfortunately  Schechter's  reference  is  too 
indefinite  for  verification.)  It  is  therefore  altogether  probable  that 
when  we  read  of  music  at  the  religious  festive  occasions,  e.g.  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  12^*^),  it  will  best  har- 
monize with  the  statement  concerning  those  'singing  women'  to 
suppose  that  they  contributed  their  share  of  music  as  members  of 
the  singer's  guild,  the  D''")")*w^n  ''53  of  that  time.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  an  additional  indication  of  women's  official  position  in  the 
fahveh  cult. 
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IN  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  in  an 
article  entitled  "The  Original  Form  of  Leviticus  17-19,"  I 
attempted  an  analysis  of  the  first  half  of  the  Holiness-Code,  the 
D''S2Svrtt,  or  religious  and  civil  regulations.  I  there  found  that  this 
portion  of  the  code  contained  originally  ten  groups  of  ten  brief  laws 
each,  the  pentads  of  which  were  indicated  by  the  closing  formula 
"  I  am  Yahweh.'*  This  primitive  holiness-code  was  worked  over  by 
an  early  non-priestly  editor,  who  added  numerous  comments  and 
explanations,  and  appended  the  hortatory  formulae  and  the  long  hor- 
tatory passages.  At  the  time  of  this  editing  probably  a  number  of 
transpositions,  doublings,  and  omissions  were  effected  in  the  text. 
Subsequently  this  recension  was  united  with  the  Priestly  Code,  and  H 
then  received  new  comments  and  suffered  further  transpositions.  In 
an  article  in  Nedraica,  April-July,  1894,  on  "  the  Relation  of  Lev.  20 
to  Lev.  17-19,"  I  endeavored  to  show  that  Lev.  20  is  not  a  doublet 
to  Lev.  17-19  but  a  hortatory  passage  that  comes  from  the  same  early 
non-priestly  editor  who  annotated  Lev.  17-19.  I  now  proceed  in  this 
article  to  investigate  the  structure  of  the  second  main  division  of  H, 
the  npn,  or  ceremonial  regulations  of  Lev.  21,  22,  leaving  Lev.  23-25 
and  the  hortatorv  conclusion  of  the  entire  code  in  Lev.  26  for  a  later 
discussion. 

The  laws  contained  in  Lev.  21,  22  relate  to  the  priests  and  the  offer- 
ings. The  legislation  is  ceremonial  in  character,  but  it  is  addressed 
to  Israel  in  the  same  manner  as  the  legislation  of  Lev.  17-19,  and  it 
has  so  many  points  of  similarity  with  this  legislation  in  thought  and 
in  diction  that  most  critics  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  same  code.  This  body  of  laws  has  been  enlarged  with 
priestly  comments  much  more  extensively  than  Lev.  17-20,  and  this 
feet  makes  the  analysis  proportionately  more  difficult.  The  reason 
for  the  enlargement  is  obvious.    These  ceremonial  laws  came  closer 
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than  anything  else  in  H  to  the  spirit  and  contents  of  P  and,  there- 
fore, lent  themselves  more  readily  to  amplification  in  the  spirit  of  P. 
In  the  previous  chapters  the  priestly  additions  are  readily  recognized, 
not  only  by  their  style  but  by  the  fact  that  they  interrupt  the  thought 
and  are  extraneous  to  the  context.  Here  they  are  more  homogene- 
ous with  the  tone  of  the  older  legislation,  and,  consequently,  are  more 
difficult  to  detect.  Still,  the  analysis  must  be  made  before  further 
investigation  is  possible,  and,  accordingly,  I  proceed  to  it  imme<li- 
ately.  Substantial  uniformity  has  already  been  attained  by  critics  on 
the  main  lines  of  analysis,  and  it  is  only  in  details  that  I  can  hope  to 
contribute  anything  new  to  the  discussion. 

1.  Holiness  in  the  Priests  (Lev.  ai^"*). — The  title  in  v.  i  is  pecul- 
iar. It  is  like  P  in  representing  the  following  laws  as  spoken  to 
Moses,  and  in  calling  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron;  but  P  says, 
''  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons,"  while  this  title,  which  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  says,  **  Speak  unto  the  priests, 
the  sons  of  Aaron."  It  is  singularly  inappropriate  as  a  heading  to 
the  group  of  laws  which  follow,  for  they  are  addressed  to  the  people, 
not  to  the  priests  (cf.  v.  8),  and  the  priests  are  referred  to  in  the 
third  person  throughout  the  entire  legislation.  This  title  is,  there- 
fore, most  naturally  regarded  as  an  addition  of  one  of  the  latest 
editors. 

Supplying  JHSH  as  a  subject,  or  perhaps  JHS  VJ*^  as  in  v.  9,  the 
first  law  reads,  "  [A  priest]  shall  not  defile  himself  for  a  (dead) 
person  among  his  kinsfolk."  The  point  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  defile- 
ment in  those  cases  where,  on  account  of  kinship,  the  priest  might 
suppose  that  he  was  warranted  in  incurring  ceremonial  pollution  for 
the  dead.  The  use  of  D^Dr  in  the  sense  of  *  kinsfolk  *  is  an 
indication  of  affinity  with  the  legislation  of  H.  The  use  of  tTBD  for  a 
dead  person  is  the  same  as  in  Lev.  19®,  which  unquestionably  belongs 
to  H.  The  brevity  of  this  law,  and  the  way  in  which  the  general  pre- 
cept is  put  first,  are  also  suggestive  of  the  method  of  H. 

After  this  general  prohibition  of  defilement  for  the  dead,  v.  2  f. 
proceeds  to  give  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  defilement  is  per- 
mitted. For  mother,  fiither,  son,  daughter,  brother,  and  unmarried 
sister,  the  priest  may  incur  ceremonial  uncleanness.  In  these  two 
verses  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  hand  of  Rp,  while  the  use  of 
li^U?  for  near  relative  is  characteristic  of  H  (JBL.  xvi.  45).  Notice 
also  that  the  mother  is  named  before  the  fiither,  as  in  19^  This  law 
is  found  in  Ez.  44^,  and,  in  view  of  the  close  affinity  between  H  and 
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Ezekiel,  this  is  additional  proof  that  it  belongs  to  H  and  not  to  P,  with 
whose  legislation  Ezekiel  has  no  such  marked  correspondence. 

The  text  of  v.  4  is  certainly  corrupt.  It  now  reads,  "A  753 
shall  not  defile  himself  among  his  people  to  profane  him."  This 
makes  no  sense,  and  yet  the  verse  seems  to  contain  the  relics  of  a 
law  of  H  because  of  its  use  of  KDIO^  and  ^^'^h,  Starting  from 
V0r3,  which  he  assumes  to  be  original,  Dillmann  regards  753  as  in- 
consistent with  this  word,  and  proposes  to  change  it  into  v3K3.  This 
has  little  probability,  since  it  makes  the  law  a  mere  repetition  of  v.  i. 
It  is  more  likely  that  7>3  is  original,  and  that  V0r3  is  a  textual 
corruption  which  has  arisen  by  the  frequent  use  of  this  word  in  other 
portions  of  the  section.  The  law  which  would  give  theoretical  com- 
pleteness to  this  group  is  one  in  regard  to  defilement  for  a  wi/if. 
The  present  form  of  the  text  fails  to  speak  of  the  case  of  a  wife,  but 
this  cannot  be  original,  since  it  is  by  no  means  self-evident  that  the 
priest  should  not  undergo  ceremonial  defilement  for  his  dead  wife, 
nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  wife  is  included  in  the  prohibition  of  v.  i. 

The  presence  of  the  word  ^53  suggests  that  something  once  stood 
here  in  regard  to  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  and  that  the  textual 
emendation  to  be  made  is  one  which  will  limit  753,  and  at  the  same 
time  treat  of  the  case  of  defilenAent  for  a  wife.  The  conjecture  of 
Baentsch  (p.  iii)  is  good,  namely,  to  read,  *inS*l53S  ^53  KttlO^  kS, 
(cf.  Gen.  20'  Dt.  22*^  Is.  54')  only,  instead  of  retaining  V053,  as 
Baentsch  does,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  original 
1117*153.  To  retain  it  seems  to  me  to  six)il  the  sense.  How  could 
one  say,  '*  a  husband  shall  not  defile  himself  for  his  wife  among  his 
kinsfolk  "  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  by  the  omission 
of  the  initial  7  after  the  final  7,  *in7l53  might  have  been  read  as 
TO53.  This  conjecture  restores  the  law  which  completes  the  sense 
of  the  group,  and  has  the  additional  confirmation  of  corresponding 
with  EzekieVs  refraining  from  mourning  for  his  wife  (Ez.  24**'). 

After  the  specification  of  the  cases  in  which  the  priest  may  or  may 
not  defile  himself  for  the  dead,  there  follows  logically  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  mourning  maybe  conducted  (v.  5).  The 
priest  is  not  to  degrade  his  office  by  self- mutilation  as  an  outward 
sign  of  grief :  "  They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon  their  head  and 
the  edge  of  their  beard  they  shall  not  shave  "  (read  with  Q're  imp^ 
instead  of  rTPnj7'').  In  substance  this  law  is  identical  with  the 
general  prohibition  to  Israel  in  19^  and  the  law  for  the  priests  in 
Ez.  44**.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  is  part  of  the 
original  legislation. 


"And  in  their  flesh  they  shall  not  cut  a  cutting"  (v.  51^),  agrees  1 
with  19*  in  the  use  of  the  word  QHV,  which  is  not  fuund  elsewhere 
in  the  Hexaieucli.     In  that  passage  the  protubilLon  is  expressly  said 
to  apply  to  the  case  of  mourning  for  the  dead.     Here  the  applicalioa 
is  lefl  to  be  inferred  from  the  context. 

To  this  commandment  is  annexed  (v.  6a]  the  reason,  "They 
shall  be  holy  unto  their  God  and  shall  not  profene  the  name  of  their 
God."  That  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  law,  is  evident, 
(i)  from  its  general  character,  which  makes  it  innpprupriate  as  one 
of  a  series  of  laws  against  defilement  for  the  dead  but  suitable  as  an 
argument  for  obedience  to  the  foregoing  laws,  Ji)  from  the  analogy 
of  the  phrase  "they  shall  be  holy"  in  other  contexts  (Lev.  11"  19' 
30'-'*  3i').  In  all  these  passages  the  phrase  is  an  exhortation  to 
obey  the  law  which  has  just  preceded.  (3)  In  Dt.  14'  the  prohibi- 
tion to  make  cuttings  or  baldness  is  also  accompanied  by  the  reason, 
"  for  thou  art  a  holy  people  unto  Yahweh  thy  God  "  (cf.  Ex,  ai"). 

The  other  phrase,  "  and  they  shall  not  profane  the  name  of  llieir 
God,"  stands  also  uniformly  as  an  exhortation  at  the  close  of  a  group 
of  laws  (18"  19";  cf.  10*  12*").  Both  of  these  phrases  are  inserted 
elsewhere  in  the  original  legislation  of  H  at  the  end  of  pentads,  and, 
therefore,  the  five  laws  which  have  just  been  given  doubtless  belong 
to  the  original  form  of  the  code.  The  formula  "Thou  (they)  shalt 
not  profane  the  name  of  thy  God"  is  regularly  prefixed  elsewhere 
to  the  closing  subscription  of  a  pentad,  "  I  am  Yahweh,"  and  it  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  subscription  stood  originally  in  this  con- 
text and  has  accidentally  fallen  out  of  the  text.  The  exhortation  in 
6  a  evidently  comes  from  the  non-priestly  editor,  the  same  hand 
which  has  added  the  exhortations  to  obedience  in  Lev.  17-19  and 
Lev.  30.     These  are  his  stock  hortatory  phrases. 

Verse  6  (*  is  part  of  the  same  hortatory  addition.  The  phrase  'WK 
mn',  however,  is  not  only  superfluous  alongside  of  DiTTDK  DTD 
(against  Driver),  but  Is  characteristic  of  P  (cf.  Lev.  a**  6"  7* 
10"",  etc.).  "JTlbn  Dn^  stands  alone  in  ji*-""  33".  It  also 
stands  alone  in  Ez.  44',  and  ITirP  TTR  is  never  found  in  Ezekiel. 
D*iT?K  DPI?  is  peculiar  to  H.  S'^pH,  as  the  technical  expression  for 
'  offer,'  occurs  constantly  in  P,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  character- 
istic of  P,  since  Ezekiel  uses  it  also  (cf,  43*'  "  44'""  46*).  In  44' 
we  meet  the  phrase  "QTD  flS  DSS'^pHS,  which  shows  the  same 
striking  affinity  with  H  which  is  noticeable  throughout  Ezekiel.  In 
view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  word  in  con- 
1  with  characteristic  words  of  H  in  Lev.  21-33,  we  must,  I 
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think,  regard  it  as  a  word  of  the  older  legislation  and  not  as  one 
which  has  been  added  by  Rp.  The  phrase  which  is  characteristic 
of  P  is  p*)p  D^"lpn,  which  is  never  used  in  Ezekiel  nor  in  the  primi- 
tive portion  of  H.  "They  shall  be  holy,"  the  phrase  at  the  end  of 
the  verse,  is  also  alien  to  P.  Omitting,  then,  iTliT  ^tTK  as  the  only 
priestly  addition,  we  have  in  v.  6  a  comment  by  the  non-priestly 
hortatory  editor  whom  we  have  met  already  in  Lev.  17-20.  The 
language  is  identical,  and  the  heaping  up  of  synonymous  phrases  in 
this  verse  is  analogous  to  what  we  have  met  already  in  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  previous  chapters. 

The  second  subdivision  of  this  group,  vs.  7-9,  contains  laws  in 
regard  to  priestly  purity  in  the  family  relation.  The  priest  shall  not 
defile  himself  by  marrying  a  harlot  or  a  profaned  (dishonored) 
woman  (7^),  nor  shall  he  take  a  woman  who  has  been  put  away 
from  her  husband  (7^).  The  use  of  the  word  TTTOn  (cf.  19^ 
^^nn)  and  the  reason  annexed,  "for  he  is  holy  unto  his  God,"  stamp 
these  two  laws  as  part  of  the  original  legislation. 

The  inference  which  might  be  drawn  from  this  legislation  is  that 
marriages  which  are  not  prohibited  are  permitted,  but  it  is  surprising 
that  permitted  cases  are  not  enumerated.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
Holiness  legislation  is  its  theoretical  completeness,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  original  legislation  left  it  to  be  inferred  by  a  process 
of  exclusion  what  marriages  were  lawful  for  a  priest.  Apparently  it 
is  left  open  to  the  ordinary  priest  to  marry  a  virgin  or  a  widow,  but 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  marriage  with  any  widow  was  permitted, 
since  a  widow  out  of  a  non-priestly  family,  who  had  children  by  her 
former  husband,  would  have  introduced  serious  complications  into 
the  system  of  priestly  separation  which  is  laid  down  in  this  code. 
In  22'°  it  is  specified  that  no  alien  shall  eat  of  the  meat  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  formed  the  sustenance  of  the  priests.  The  only  exception 
is  in  the  case  of  slaves  who  have  been  bought  or  are  born  in  the 
house  (22'^).  The  legislation  in  regard  to  the  priests  in  I^v.  21-22 
is  very  complete,  but  no  allusion  is  made  in  it  to  the  case  of  children 
of  a  priest's  wife  by  a  former  marriage ;  and  in  22**  the  child  of  a 
priest's  daughter,  who  stands  nearer  to  the  priestly  family  than 
children  of  the  widow  of  a  non-priest,  is  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  holy 
thing.  This  makes  it  evident  that  the  case  of  non-priestly  step- 
children of  a  priest  is  not  contemplated  as  a  possibility.  Accordingly, 
there  must  originally  have  been  some  limitation  put  upon  marriage 
of  priests  with  widows,  and  this  must  have  stood  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  prohibition  of  other  profane  marriages.     It  is  proba- 
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ble,  also,  that  the  explicit  command  to  marry  a  virgin  was  given, 
since  in  21",  tlie  case  of  the  high  priest,  it  is  not  left  to  be  inferred 
from  the  prohibitions  whom  he  may  marry,  but  it  is  said  podtively, 
"  He  shall  take  a  wife  in  her  virginity," 

The  two  laws,  which  must  have  stood  originally  before  n'',  are 
found  in  Ezekiel  44''.  Here  the  harlot  and  the  profaned  woman 
are  omitted  as  self-cvidenily  unfit  to  become  wives  of  priests  ;  the 
divorced  woman  is  named,  and  in  addition  it  is  said,  "But  (they 
shall  take)  a  virgin  of  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  they  shall 
take  a  widow  who  is  the  widow  of  a  priest."  Some  such  laws  as 
these  must  have  stood  in  H,  unless  there  was  a  greater  gap  here  in 
the  legislation  than  analogy  would  lead  us  10  expect.  The  similarity 
of  the  diciion  of  this  verse  in  Eielciel  with  H  is  noteworthy  (cf.  3110, 
'?K'1C  n'"3,  irp"").  The  reason  annexed  in  v.  7  I;  "  for  he  is  holy 
unto  his  God,"  comes  obviously  from  the  same  hand  as  the  hortatory 

Verse  8  calls  upon  the  individual  Israelite  to  guard  the  holiness 
of  the  priest  as  commanded  in  the  foregoing  legislation;  "Thou 
shalt  hallow  him,  for  the  food  of  thy  God  he  offereth  ;  holy  shall  he 
be  unto  thee."  Nothing  more  foreign  lo  the  spirit  of  the  priestly 
code  could  be  conceived  than  this  charge  to  the  nation  to  protect 
the  sanctity  of  its  priests.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  char.icteristic  of 
the  hortatory  editor  of  H  to  address,  not  the  priests  but  the  nation. 
The  enlire  verse  discloses  both  the  spirit  and  the  language  of  the 
hortatory  editor  in  Lev.  17-10. 

The  following  words,  "  I  am  Yahweh  who  hallow  you,"  form  the 
concluding  formula  which  throughout  this  legislation  marks  the  end 
of  the  larger  groups  of  laws  (ii"  "^  11*  "  ").  It  is  analogous  to  the 
formulae  "  I  am  Yahweh  your  God  "  and  "  I  am  Yahweh  your  God 
who  have  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  which  we  find  clos- 
ing the  decads  in  Lev.  17-19.  ffln'  ^3K  belongs  to  the  fundamental 
structure  of  the  code,  but  BTTIp  ""S  and  D3WlpD  are  additions  of 
the  hortatory  editor.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  addition  in  Lev.  ji- 
31  is  due  to  the  peculiar  subject  which  is  treated  and  the  desire  to 
emphasize  the  priestly  holiness.  The  ''3,  with  which  the  closing 
fbnnula  is  here  introduced  is,  of  course,  not  original  (cf.  22*  **). 
Throughout  I^v.  17-19  nVf  ""W  is  used  absolutely. 

Although  this  formula  naturally  closes  the  section  in  which  the 
holiness  of  the  priest  is  discussed,  there  follows  one  law  more  in  v.  9, 
in  which  purity  is  demanded  in  the  daughter  of  a  priest  because  of 
the  sanctity  of  her  father.     That  this  does  not  belong  to  P  is  evident 
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both  from  the  thought  and  from  the  language  (cf.  JHD  Iff^^,  htlD, 
nb^nO,  P]ntrn  tr^O).  The  problem,  therefore,  is  whether  the  law 
belongs  to  the  original  legislation,  and  has  been  transferred  to  a  place 
after  the  closing  formula,  or  whether  it  is  an  early  gloss  on  the  legis- 
lation of  H.  In  favor  of  the  latter  view,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
penally  of  burning  with  fire  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Lev.  20^*,  and 
there  is  reason  to  regard  Lev.  20  as  a  production  of  the  homilete 
who  has  added  sundry  comments  in  Lev.  17-19.  In  favor  of  regard- 
ing the  law  as  part  of  the  original  legislation,  is  the  fact  that  the 
group  of  laws  in  regard  to  the  high  priest  (21'^")  is  closed  with  a 
precept  similar  in  spirit  to  this,  **  He  shall  not  profane  his  seed 
among  his  kinsfolk."  In  view  of  the  special  use  of  7711  in  this  code, 
this  law  can  only  mean  that  the  high  priest  is  not  to  allow  his  children 
to  be  seduced  or  prostituted.  If  such  a  special  prohibition  is  given 
in  the  case  of  his  family,  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  one  was  given 
in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  priests*  families,  particularly  as  in  19**  it 
is  said,  "  Profane  not  thy  daughter  to  make  her  a  harlot."  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  lawgiver  has  religious  prostitution 
in  mind,  and  the  danger  of  this  being  introduced  at  the  sanctuaries 
of  Yahweh  through  imitation  of  Canaanitish  usage  was  so  great  (cf. 
Hos.  4""")  that  it  is  very  likely  that  a  law  guarding  against  such 
profanation  was  inserted  in  this  connection.  The  priest's  daughter 
is  also  referred  to  in  22*^*^,  so  that  it  is  not  unnatural  that  she  should 
be  mentioned  here.  These  considerations,  and  the  strong  corre- 
spondence of  the  diction  of  this  verse  with  H,  make  it  probable  that 
it  is  an  original  law,  and  that  it  has  been  transposed  to  its  present 
place  outside  of  the  colophon  by  some  copyist  who  regarded  it  as 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  priestly  purity.  In  that  case  it  must  have 
stood  originally  immediately  after  v.  7.  The  penalty,  "  She  shall  be 
burnt  with  fire,"  is  probably  an  editorial  addition,  since  it  is  not 
strictly  relevant  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  which  is,  holiness 
in  the  priest.  The  words,  "  she  profaneth  her  father,"  are  appropri- 
ate, but  "  she  shall  be  burnt  with  fire,"  abandons  the  standpoint  of 
the  priest  and  takes  up  that  of  the  daughter.  In  view  of  20",  it 
probably  comes  from  the  hortatory  editor. 

Gathering  up  now  the  results  of  our  investigation,  we  may  exhibit 
the  analysis  of  the  legislation  of  this  group  as  follows. 
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Group  XI.    Holiness  i\  the  Prfesis  (Lev.  ar'"*). 
a.  Prohlbltloni  of  PenotuI  Dafllement  for  the  Dead  (ii'''}. 


so/ AarnH  and iity 


'And  Vahwth  laid  uute  if  eta,  Spcat  uitto  Ibr  fru 
itnte  AttK, 

I.  [A  priest]  shall  not  defile  himself  for  a  (dead)  peraon  among  his 
Icinsfulk. 

3.  Nevenbeless  for  his  near  kin  that  is  nigh  unto  him ;  for  his 
mother,  and  for  his  fallier,  and  iot  his  son,  and  for  his 
daughter,  and  for  his  broilier,  and  for  his  sister,  a  virgin  thai 
is  nigh  to  him,  who  hath  not  had  a  husband,  for  her  he  may 
defile  himself. 

3.  A  husband  shall  not  defile  himself  for  his  wife  (  ?)  to  profane 

himself. 

4.  They  shall  not  make  a  bald  spot  upon  their  head  nor  shave  the 

edge  of  their  beard :  and 

5.  In  their  flesh  they  shall  not  cut  a  cutting.     They  shall  he  holy 

unto  their  God  and  not  profane  the  name  0/  (heir  God  [I  AM 
YAHWEHj^/orM^/rr^friHi-j  0/  Vahivrh,  the  food  0/ their  God, 
they  offer,  and  they  shall  be  holy. 

h.  Holiaesa  In  the  Priest'a  Family  (Lev.  zi'-*). 

6.  [They  shall  take  as  wives  for  them  virgins  of  the  seed  of  the 

house  of  Israel ;  and 

7.  A  widow  that  is  the  widow  of  a  priest  they  shall  take.]     (cf.  ai" 

Ez.  44"). 

8.  A  woman  that  is  a  harlot  or  profaned  they  shall  not  take;  and 

9.  A  woman  divorced  from  her  husband  they  shall  not  take,  _^r  A^ 

ii  holy  unto  his  God,  and  thou  shalt  hallow  him,  for  the  food 
of  thy  God  he  offereth ,-  he  shall  be  holy  unto  thee,  for  1  AM 
y A  H  \V  E  H  the  holy,  who  hallow  you :  and 
10,    The  daughter  of  any  priest,  if  she  profane  herself  to  be  a  harlot, 
she  profaneth  her  father :  she  shall  6e  burnt  with  fire. 


2.   Laws  in  Regard  to  Holiness  in  the  High  Priest  (Lev.  ji'*-"),— 

This  compact  and  well-arranged  little  section  has  come  down  almost 
untouched  by  the  later  editors,  and  it  is  admitted  by  all  critics  that 
it  belongs  to  H.  It  follows  in  the  main  the  same  lines  which  were 
laid  down  in  the  section  on  the  ordinary  priests  but  heightens  some- 
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what  the  requirements  of  holiness.     The  phrases  VHi^O  vHUn  JHDn 

(v.  10),  m.T  •':s,  rnSx  trnpo,  hhn\  ^ipt^n  (v.  12)  and  the 

numerous  verbal  similarities  with  the  last  group  make  it  certain  that 
it  is  a  part  of  H.  The  only  places  in  which  the  hand  of  Rp  is  visible 
are  the  phrases  IT  nx  K^fil  nn^rfin  pUT  I^KI  Si:  p^T  ItTK 

D-i^sn  nx  vnhh  (v.  id)  and  rSr  rnr^^  nntra  jcur  ni:  -d 

(v.  12)  which,  with  Kayser,  Kuenen,  Dillmann,  Horst,  Baentsch, 
Driver  are  to  be  regarded  as  priestly  glosses  (cf.  Lev.  8'*  lo"  Nu.  6^). 
The  hand  of  the  older  editor  is  to  be  seen  in  the  phrase  lOrV*  K^*l 
rrh^  tnpa  nV^  (v.  12)  (cf.  iS-^  19**  20^  21**  22=**^)  and  in  the 
addition  of  V^"tpD  to  m.T  "iK  (v.  15). 

It  deserves  notice  that  in  v.  14  a  widow  and  a  divorced  woman 
are  put  apparently  in  the  same  category  with  a  dishonored  woman 
and  a  harlot,  while  in  21^  the  two  latter  stand  in  a  separate  precept. 
This  was  probably  the  case  originally  in  v.  14  also,  and,  accordingly, 
we  must  supply  np**  K^  after  HU^nJII  and  make  two  separate  sen- 
tences. VVe  must  also  supply  1  before  HiT,  since  this  word  is  not 
synonymous  with  nb^H,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  with 
Dillmann  that  H^T  is  a  gloss. 

Verse  14^  is  not  synonymous  with  v.  13,  which  prescribes  that  the 
high  priest  shall  marry  a  virgin,  for  it  commands  him  to  take  a  wife 
from  his  kinsfolk,  that  is,  a  woman  of  priestly  family,  or  perhaps  of 
high  priestly  family,  in  order  that  the  sanctity  of  his  lineage  may  be 
more  strictly  preserved.  In  v.  11  read  trS3  instead  of  ntTSi  on 
account  of  the  singular  D^  which  follows  (cf.  Nu.  6^).  This  group 
is  divided  into  pentads  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  Lev.  17-19 
by  the  phrase  I  AM  YAHWEH  (vs.  12,  15).  The  structure  of  the 
group,  accordingly,  is  as  follows. 

Group  XIL    Holiness  in  the  High  Priest  (Lev.  21*^**). 
a.   In  Regard  to  Defilement  for  the  Dead  (vs.  10-12). 

1.  The  priest  that  is  greater  than  his  brethren,  u/>on  whose  head  the 

anointing  oil  is  poured^  and  that  is  consecrated  to  put  on  the  garments^ 

shall  not  let  his  hair  fly  loose  and 

2.  His  garments  he  shall  not  rend  :  and 

3.  Unto  any  dead  person  he  shall  not  go  in. 

4.  For  his  father  and  for  his  mother  he  shall  not  defile  himself:  and 

5.  From  the  sanctuary  he  shall  not  go  out,  lest  he  profane  the 

sanctuatj  of  his  God  :  for  the  consecration  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his 

God  is  upon  him:  I  AM  YAHWEH  :  and 
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priest  firooi  roinistehng.  These  blemishes  are  of  very  different  kinds 
an-i  probiilily  once  stood  in  separate  laws,  but  now  they  are  all  fused 
in  one  long  sentence.  On  closer  examination,  it  appears  that  they 
till  into  four  classes:  (i)  defects,  Hir,  ^103,0^11;  (2)  superfiui- 
tics  (?)  mC;  (3)  injuries,  hn  12:^,  T  13:^,  |3J,  pi,  and  (4) 
disejises,  h^2r\,  2rC,  n2^\  "I^TK  PTinO.  The  original  division  into 
precepts  may  have  followed  the  lines  of  the  analysis  of  thought,  but 
a  liter  editor  has  omitted  2"I|T  K*?,  with  which  each  precept  ended, 
leaving  it  to  be  understood  from  the  first  general  law  with  which  the 
section  opens.  This  is  analogous  to  the  fusing  of  two  independent 
counts  through  the  omission  of  the  verb  in  Lev.  21^*.  There  is  here 
then,  probably,  a  pentad  of  laws  in  regard  to  those  blemishes  which 
exclude  from  the  exercise  of  priestly  functions.  Through  the  synco- 
pation of  the  passage,  or  perhaps  through  unwillingness  to  mention 
the  sacred  name  of  God  in  connection  with  loathsome  diseases,  the 
usual  concluding  formula  has  fallen  away. 

Then  follows  in  vs.  21-23  a  little  set  of  laws  which  define  more 
closely  what  the  priest  with  a  blemish  may  do  and  what  he  may  not 
do.  He  may  not  sacrifice.  He  may  eat  of  the  meat  of  the  sacri- 
fices. He  may  eat  of  the  other  holy  things.  He  may  not  go  in  to 
the  rcnfi.  He  may  not  draw  near  to  the  altar.  Here  are  five  laws 
before  the  closing  formula  of  the  group,  if  the  mention  of  the  rOHB 
l>e  orii^inal.  The  fact  that  the  law  against  approach  to  the  n^HB 
completes  the  group  creates  a  presumption  in  favor  of  its  antiquity. 
The  group  then  as  a  whole  reads  as  follows. 

CiRorr  XI II.    Blkmishf:s  which  debar  a  Priest  from  Ministering 

( Lev.  2 1  '^^) . 

a.   Enumeration  of  Blemishes  (vs.  16-20). 

ttt.i  )'.it:r.'>  .*A'>f<'  ""^<'  Afost's  snyiniry  Speak  uuto  Aaron,  saying,  a  man  of 

t\\  v.vY  i*wA'  t'U'tr  ^^nwrations  in  whom  is  a  blemish  shall  not  approach  to 

i*ff^r  the  fo.'il  <\f  fii^  G Oil. /or 

K    .\nv  man  in  whom  is  a  blemish  shall  not  ai)proach. 

2      \  man  who  is  blind  or  lame  or  defective  [shall  not  approach]  :  or 

[A  man]    who   hath   anything   superfluous  ( ?)    [shall  not   ap- 

priKU  h]  :  or 
\  nvm  who  is  brokenfooted,  or  brokenhanrled,  or  brokenbacked, 

or  crushed  ( ?)  [shall  not  approach]  :  or 
HlcarovtHl,  or  s(  rofulous  (  ?),  or  scurvy  (  ?),  or  swollen  (  ?)  in  the 
testicles  shall  not  approach. 
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b.    Disabilities  which  they  involve  (vs.  21-23). 

6.  Any  man  in  whom  is  a  blemish  o///t^  seed  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  not 

draw  near  to  offer  the  fire-offerings  of  Yahweh ;  a  blemish  is  in  him  ; 

the  food  of  his  Ciod  he  shall  not  draw  near  to  offer. 

7.  The  food  of  his  (jod  [he  shall  eat].      Of  the  most  holy  things  and 

8.  Of  the  holy  things  he  shall  eat :  only 

9.  Unto  the  veil  he  shall  not  go  in  :  ( ?)  and 

10.  Unto  the  altar  he  shall  not  draw  Xit2iX^  for  a  bUmish  is  in  hiniy 
lest  he  profane  my  sanctuaries :  for  I  AM  YAHWEH  who 
hallow  them, 

4.  Temporary  Disqualification  for  Eating  the  Holy  Things  (Lev. 
21- -22^). — This  group  is  the  logical  continuation  of  the  last,  and 
ahhough  it  contains  more  matter  similar  to  P  than  most  of  the  other 
grou[)s,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  its  core  belongs  to  H.  The 
list  group  treats  of  blemishes  which  disqualify  a  priest  permanently 
from  ministering ;  there  are  other  cases,  however,  where  defilement 
takes  place,  in  which  it  is  of  a  less  serious  nature,  and  H  must  have 
had  something  to  say  in  regard  to  these.  That  older  laws  have  been 
worked  over  in  this  section  by  Rp  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
although  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  formally  addressed  in  the  title,  here, 
as  before,  the  legislation  speaks  of  the  priests  in  the  third  person, 
except  tlie  priestly  interpolated  words  DD^nm^  and  DD^It  7Dtt  in 
v.  3.  Obviously,  the  legislation  was  originally  addressed  to  Israel,  as 
in  the  previous  groups.  The  connection  of  the  main  portions  of  this 
group  with  H  is  further  attested  by  the  fact  that  all  the  command- 
ments are  given  from  the  standpoint  of  holiness  and  by  the  use  of 
the  characteristic  expressions  ^tTIp  D^  UK  1^*?n^  (v.  2),  W^n|T, 

nin-  ^:x  (vs.  3,  8),  r^Ktr\^  (v.  4),  idhS  (v.  7),  nxttisS  (v.  s), 

**  They  shall  keep  my  charge  and  not  bear  sin  when  they  profane  it ; 
I  am  Yahweh  who  sanctify  them"  (v.  9). 

The  introductory  formula  in  v.  i  f.  evidently  belongs  to  Rp.  The 
following  sentence  is  just  such  a  general  proposition  as  we  usually 
fmd  at  the  beginning  of  groups  of  H's  laws,  and  it  is  couched  in  the 
1  mguage  of  H,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  original. 
"  Lest  they  profane  my  holy  name  *'  is  very  clumsily  interpolated  in 
this  sentence  and  cannot  be  original.  It  is  doubtless  an  addition 
of  the  homiletic  editor.  In  v.  3  the  phrases  DD^nm^  DiT7K  "lOK, 
D3!r"IT  7DX5  betray  themselves  to  be  interpolations  of  Rp  by  their 
resumption  of  the  direct  address  of  the  introductory  formula  and  by 
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the  use  of  the  word  mi'?.  K'Hn  CEin  nm3:i  suggests  P,  but  the 
addition  of  isSa  is  unlike  P,  and,  therefore,  the  utmost  that  we  can 
suppose  Rp  to  have  done  here  is  to  have  changed  an  original  t?"X 
(cf.  Lev.  17'  •)  into  CE3.  ITlROID  is  not  characteristic  of  P  (cf. 
Ez,  ai"  14"  "  36"- "  39^)-  With  these  exceptions,  this  verse  belongs 
to  the  original  legislation,  as  is  proved  by  its  diction  and  by  its  organic 
relation  lo  the  rest  of  the  group.  The  first  law  bids  the  priests  be- 
ware of  defiling  the  offerings;  this  law  pronounces  H's  cusiomary 
penalty  of  cutting  off  upon  the  man  who  eats  the  holy  things  when 
be  is  ceremonially  unclean.  The  phrase  miT  *]X  in  vs.  2,  3  does 
not  correspond  with  the  logical  divisions  of  the  legislation,  and,  there- 
fore, is  not  primitive.  The  insertion  is  to  be  attributed  lo  the  older 
editor  who  uics  the  focaiula  in  this  loose  way. 

Afier  these  two  more  gcncnil  propositions,  the  Special  cases  ttf 
persoaal  defilement  through  disease  follow  in  v.  4  a.  Here  only 
pilK  Zntti  is  an  interpolation  of  Rp.  Three  distinct  cases  are 
fused  in  this  sentence ;  that  of  a  leper,  of  a  man  with  an  isme,  and 
of  a  man  who  has  once  been  disqualified  to  eat  of  the  hcAy  thing 
through  disease  but  has  been  healed.  In  substance,  doubtless,  these 
laws  belong  to  H,  but  it  is  not  the  literary  form  of  H  to  unite 
miscellaneous  subjects  in  the  same  sentence.  Consequently,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  combination  is  not  original,  but  has  come  in 
through  one  of  the  redactions. 

All  the  f  ases  of  defilement  enumerated  as  far  as  4  ^  are  those  which 
arise  through  some  diseased  condition  in  the  priest  himself;  those 
which  follow  are  defilements  through  contact  with  unclean  objects. 
Verse  4  has  an  obvious  interpolation  in  1300  WETI  15?K  1P"K  IK 
5*11  nSSlff  which,  if  it  were  original,  would  stand  among  the  personal 
defilements  and  not  here  among  the  defileraents  through  contact. 
The  language  Sit  n33W  KlCTl  shows  that  it  has  been  added  by  Rp 
(cf.  Lev.  15'*"  "«  19*  Nu.  5'*).  H  says  (l)']ra3W  \r\i  without 
the  addition  of  SIT  (cf.  Lev.  iS*  "  20").  Moreover,  the  case  here 
specified  has  been  covered  already  in  v.  4,  and  this  is  another  evi- 
dence that  this  sentence  is  an  interpolation. 

Verse  5  contains  two  cases  of  defilement  through  contact,  both  of 
which  belong  to  H.  JHW  is  no  evidence  of  interpolation  by  Rp, 
since  this  word  is  used  in  the  Holiness  legislation  of  Lev.  n"**"-" 
(ii"'  =  Deut,  14"),  The  last  two  words  of  the  sentence,  however, 
irWCD  hsh,  are  certainly  a  gloss  of  Rp  (cf.  Lev.  5"-  ii»  i6«). 

Verse  6  belongs  to  Rp,  with  the  exception  of  DTTpH  p  SSiT  vh\, 
which  is  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  in  v.  5  (cf.  Lev.  u"  «  =  • 
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13*  **  14* '  J  ^5  11.13.27  j^^j  J  ^7 10.19)  'Yhe  next  verse  belongs  entirely 
to  H.  The  phrase  Utt^H  K21  is  never  found  in  P,  but  occurs  in 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  22^)  and  in  Deut.  (11*  i6*  23" 
24*^^).  "For  it  is  his  food"  is  apparently  a  gloss  of  the  older 
editor.  The  use  of  V^Tw  suggests  the  same  writer  who  speaks  of  the 
sacrifices  as  D^"^7^<  UVh  in  Lev.  21*-*. 

The  legislation  in  vs.  3-7  is  found  in  another  independent  priestly 
recension  in  Lev.  7®*^.  The  same  legislation  of  H  underlies  this 
passage  which  underlies  Lev.  22*^,  but  it  has  been  worked  up  in  a 
different  fashion  and  less  of  the  original  legislation  has  been  pre- 
served than  is  the  case  here. 

Lev.  22*  contains  nothing  which  suggests  P,  but  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  a  case  of  defilement  through  eating  rather  than  through 
touching  should  be  introduced  here,  although  eating  is  a  kind  of  con- 
tact. Besides,  a  law  against  eating  that  which  is  fallen  or  torn  has 
been  given  already  to  all  Israelites  in  Lev.  17"'',  and,  therefore,  there 
is  apparently  no  need  of  this  command  being  laid  particularly  upon 
the  priests  (but  cf.  Lev.  19^  with  21*).  Baentsch  pronounces  the 
verse  a  gloss,  but  this  is  unlikely  in  view  of  the  facts  that  it  corre- 
sponds absolutely  with  the  diction  of  H  (cf.  HBniSI  11723  Lev.  17", 
HD  ^I^<i2lS7  1 8*-®  19'**),  and  that  it  carries  with  it  the  original  closing 
formula  of  the  group  T]^7V  ^3K.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  is 
part  of  the  original  legislation,  and  that  'eat'  is  an  accidental  textual 
error  for  *  touch,*  which  has  come  in  through  memory  of  1 7"  or 
through  influence  of  7DK^  in  v.  7. 

Verse  9  is  an  exhortation  appended  to  the  closing  subscription  of 
the  group.  It  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  non-priestly  editor  (cf. 
Lev.  18*  2o"'*®).  The  last  clause  of  this  verse,  **  I  am  Yahweh  who 
hallow  them,"  is  interesting  as  showing  that  this  longer  formula  is 
not  primitive.  Here  the  original  short  formula  "  I  am  Yahweh " 
remains  alongside  of  the  expanded  formula  at  the  beginning  of  the 
verse.  In  most  cases  the  hortatory  editor  has  simply  appended  "  who 
hallow  them  "  to  the  primitive  formula.  If,  now,  our  investigation 
has  been  correct,  the  analysis  of  this  group  must  be  somewhat  as 
follows. 

Group  XIV.  Temporary  Unfftness  for  eating  the  Holy  Thincs 

(Lev.  2 1 "-2 2'). 

a.   Defilement  through  Disease  (vs.  1-4 a). 

And  Af OSes  spake  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons  and  unto  all  the  sons  of  Israel ; 
and  Yahweh  spake  unto  Aloses^  sayings  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons,  and 
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1.  They  shall  separate  themselves  from  ihe  holy  things  of  the  sods 

of  Israel,  Ust  they  profane  uiy  holy  name,  which  they  ate 
hallowing  unto  me:  /  am  ynhwth.  Suy  unm  tfum  un/a yi>w 
gtneraiieiu  .• 

2.  Every  man  who  approachcth  /j;-«i  nir  your  sen/  unto  the   holy 

things  which  the  sons  of  Israel  h.tllow  unto  Valkweh,  having 
his  uncleanness  upon  hiin,  th;Lt  lou/  [man]  bhall  be  cut  off 
from  before  me  :  J  am  Yahweh. 

3.  Any  man  ef  tht  utd  of  Aarati  who  is  a  leper  [shall  not  eat  of  the 

holy  things],  «- 

4.  A  man  who  has  an  issue  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things,  until 

5.  When  he  is  cleansed  [he  shall  eat  of  them]. 

b.   Defilement  through  Contact  (vs.  4^-9). 

6.  He  who  toucheth  anything  thai    is  unclean  by  a  dead  person 

[shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things],  or  j  man  -.nkou  issiu  b/ sttd 
gaeth  from  kirn,  or 

7.  A  mm  who  toucheth  any  creeping  thing  ivliereby  he  may  be 

defiled  [shall  not  eat  of  chc  hoiy  things],  or 
3.    [A  man  who  toucheth]  a  man  by  whom  he  may  be  defiled  aceerd- 
ittglo  all  his  uitcleannfis,  Ihe  soul  tkal  leuehtth  anyitteh  thall  it  tutcteam 
until  the  evening  and  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  things,  taUta  Ai 
bathe  his  flesh  with  water,  and 

9.  When  the  sun  has  set,  he  shall  bc  clean,  and  after  that  be  shall 
eat  of  the  holy  chings,/ii/-//i>  kts  food. 
10.  That  which  is  fallen  or  torn  he  shall  not  eai  [touchj  for  defile- 
ment with  it :  I  AM  YAHWEH  :  and  they  shall obstme  my 
charge  and  shall  not  beiir  sin  because  of  it,  lest  they  die  in  it, 
whftt  they  profane  it:  I  am  Yahweh  who  hallow  them :  and — 

5.  Laws  determining  who  besides  the  Priests  may  eat  of  the  Offer- 
ings (Lev,  22"^'°).  —  After  the  answering  of  the  question,  who  among 
ihe  priests  is  qualified  to  eat  of  the  holy  things,  the  subject  which 
logically  comes  next  is  the  relation  of  those  who  are  not  priests  to 
the  sacrifices.  This  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  section 
before  us.  That  it  does  not  belong  to  P  is  evident  from  the  absence 
of  any  distinction  between  the  holy  things  and  the  most  holy  things, 
and  also  from  the  diction  of  the  closing  formula  in  v.  16.  Whether 
VVeilhausen  {Co/np.,  p.  160)  is  right  in  finding  a  difference  fron;i  P 
in  the  fact  that  no  sin-offering  is  demanded  of  the  man  who  illegally 
eats  of  the  holy  things  is  uncertain  (cf  Dillmann,  Ex.-Lev.,  p.  572). 
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It  is  also  not  quite  clear  that  P  forbids  slaves  of  priests  to  eat  of  the 
sacrifices  (cf.  Baentsch,  p.  107).  However,  even  if  this  writer  does 
not  stand  upon  so  radically  different  ground  from  P  as  Wellhausen 
seeks  to  prove,  still  in  form  and  substance  this  legislation  is  as  inde- 
pendent of  P  as  any  of  the  groups  which  we  have  already  noted. 

The  original  legislation  is  preserved  here  almost  intact,  and  Rp 
has  not  done  more  than  add  occasional  explanatory  words.  Such 
words  are  the  appositive  phrase  1SDD  J^3p  (v.  11  ;  cf.  Gen.  17^^® 
36*  Ex.  12^^),  nJ2Tnn2  before  D^^lpH  (v.  12),  which  is  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  H,  and  is  characteristic  of  P ;  m,TS  Tt:""!''  TCK  ilK 
(v'.  15)  ;  nttvTX  (v.  16).  Beyond  this,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  hand  of  Rp  is  to  be  recognized.  The  exhortation  in  v.  16  is, 
doubtless,  an  addition  of  the  older  editor.  Compare  the  use  of  Sw'3 
pr,  as  in  Lev.  20^'  ^^,  and  compare  also  the  similar  hortatory  conclu- 
sions of  the  preceding  groups. 

Other  words  in  this  group  have  been  claimed  for  P,  but  improperly. 
HT,  for  instance,  is  used  frequently  by  P  to  denote  one  who  is  not 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  or  who  is  not  a  Levite,  but  it  is  also  used  in 
Dt.  25*  I  Ki.  3^*  Job  i5»«  19-'^  Prov.  11"  14^"  Ho.  8"  in  a  broader 
way  to  designate  a  man  who  belongs  to  any  other  tribe  or  clan  than 
one's  own,  and  this  is  its  sense  here.  By  HT  H  does  not  understand 
a  non-i)riest  as  P  does,  for  he  permits  slaves  to  eat  of  the  holy  things 
(v.  11),  but  he  uses  it  to  denote  one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
priest's  family.  P  uses  SCin  as  a  synonym  of  HH  (Gen.  23I  Lev.  25^ 
Nu.  35'*'),  while  H,  here  and  in  the  succeeding  legislation,  applies  it 
to  the  Hebrew  who  through  poverty  has  come  into  a  state  of  partial 
and  temporary  servitude  (cf.  25*^^').  Li  the  passage  before  us  from 
H,  the  2dn  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  stranger 
and  the  hired  servant.  That  he  is  an  Israelite  is  certain.  D^IJl  do 
not  even  come  into  view  in  this  legislation  as  eligible  to  eat  of  the 
holy  things,  for  even  one  of  half-priestly  blood  cannot  eat  of  it  (cf. 
v.  13/^).  In  this  use  of  the  word,  therefore,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence from  P.  In  V.  II  also,  D^S  Tv^  is  not  characteristic  of  P  (cf. 
Jer.  2»). 

The  only  other  point  which  needs  to  be  noted  is  that  13^  is  not 
a  mere  repetition  of  10  <7.  Verse  10  a  is  a  general  law  forbidding 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  family  of  the  priest  to  eat  the  holy 
thing;  v.  13/^  is  a  particular  prohibition,  which  takes  its  color  from 
the  command  which  has  just  gone  before.  In  v.  13^  it  is  said  that 
the  priest's  daughter,  who  is  a  widow,  may  return  to  her  former 
privileges  in  her  father's  house,  **  t/  sAe  have  no  seed'''    This  law  adds, 


"but  no  stranger  shall  eat  of  it."  The  contest  demamls  that  this 
should  be  interpreted  as  giving  a  case  wliich  forms  the  counterpart 
to  the  one  which  has  just  been  stated,  namely,  where  the  priest's 
daughter  /las  a  chilil.  In  this  case  the  "  stranger,"  i.e.  the  child  of 
a  fathi;r  who  is  not  a  priest,  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  thing.  It  may 
be  remarked  also  that  v.  15  is  not  part  of  the  closing  exhortalion  of 
the  group,  but  a  general  law  commanding  the  priests  lo  see  to  it  that 
the  unlawful  persons  enumerated  above  are  not  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
holy  things.  As  such  it  forms  an  ap[)ropriate  closing  precept.  The 
analysis  of  the  group  is  accordingly  as  follows. 

Group  XV,    Eating  of  the  Holy  Thimw  bv  Others  than  the 
i'REESlS  (Lev.  ?j"^'"). 

a.   By  Those  who  are  in  tbe  Priest's  Household  (vs.  10.  11). 

I.  No  stranger  shall  eat  a  holy  thing. 

3,  A  sojourner  with  a  priest  [shall  not  eat  a  holy  thing]  :  and 

3.  A  hired  servant  shall  not  cat  a  holy  thing :  and 

4.  When  a  priest  buys  a  person,  UupttrcKate  aftus  moHty,  he  shall  eat 

of  it:    and 

5.  Those  bom  in  his  house  they  shall  eat  of  his  food :  and 

b.   By  Those  who  stand  In  Other  Relations  (vs.  13-16). 

6.  The  daughter  of  a  priest,  if  she  have  a  stranger  for  husband,  she 

shall  not  eat  /At  ^onuibuiioH  a/ the  holy  things,  and 

7.  The  daughter  of  a  priest,  when  she  is  a  widow  or  divorced,  and 

has  no  seed,  and  is  returned  to  the  house  of  her  father  as  in 
her  youth,  shall  eat  of  her  father's  food  and 

8.  No  stranger  (i^.  child  of  a  non-priest)  shall  eat  of  it :  and 

9.  When  a  man  shall  eat  a  holy  thing  by  mistake,  he  shall  add  a 

fifth  to  it  and  he  shall  give  the  holy  thing  to  the  priest :  and 
to.   They  shall  not  profane  the  hoiy  things  of  the  sons  of  Israel  miiVA 
Ihiy  cantriiuii  uala  Vahweh,  lest  Ihey  cause  them  to  bear  iniquity 
thai  bringiih  guilt  wken  they  eat  their  holy  things,  for  I  AM 
YAHWEH. 

6.    Laws  in  regard  to  Sacrifices  (Lev.  ai"-^). —  It  is  natural  that 

legislation  in  regard  lo  sacrifices  should  follow  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  priests  and  other  persons  who  are  entitled  to  eat  of  the  sacri- 
fices.   It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  antecedently  that  H  contained 
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laws  on  this  subject.  Verse  18^  opens  the  group  with  the  charac- 
teristic formula  of  H,  7K"IU^  n^2D  U^K  U^K,  and  the  group  is 
closed  in  v.  30  with  the  formula  HliT  ^38.  Verses  31-33  give  an 
exhortation  composed  entirely  of  phrases  of  H  in  the  style  of  the 
hortatory  addresses  which  we  have  met  in  Lev.  1 7-20.  This  exhor- 
tation presupposes  that  a  body  of  H's  laws  has  gone  befv^re. 

That  laws  of  H  underlie  this  group  is  probable,  also,  from  the 
recurrence  of  words  for  blemishes  which  we  have  met  already  in 
Group  XIII  (Lev.  21*'"^).  The  original  form  of  the  code  is  here 
very  much  obscured.  The  whole  section  is  so  interlarded  with 
phrases  of  P  that  Kayser  and  Horst  have  pronounced  it  entirely  the 
work  of  P ;  but,  as  just  remarked,  it  is  more  pro!)uble,  in  view  of 
the  introductory  and  closing  formulae,  that  the  resemblance  is  due 
to  a  thoroughgoing  editing  rather  than  to  composition  by  P  himself. 
'I'he  analysis  here  has  nothing  to  start  from  but  peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion and  inconcinnities  of  style  ;  nevertheless,  these  indications  lead 
to  fairly  certain  results,  if  only  they  are  followed  out  consistently. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  theory  that  H  stands  close  to  P  in  style 
and  substance,  the  analysts  have  here  assigned  much  to  H  which 
a  consistent  principle  of  criticism  must  lead  us  to  give  to  P. 

The  superscription  in  vs.  17-18^  belongs,  of  course,  to  P.  The 
phrase  Sj^ltT^S  1311  JCI  may  belong  to  P,  but  more  likely  belongs 
to  the  older  editor  (cf.  20*).  In  any  case,  the  extension  of  the 
legislation  to  the  C^IH  is  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  H  (cf.  JBL. 
x^'i-  35)*  Here  the  extension  stands  in  direct  conflict  with  the  pro- 
hibition in  V.  25  to  offer  a  sacrifice  from  the  hand  of  a  foreigner 
(cf.  the  notes  on  v.  25).  Of  course,  m  is  not  synonymous  with 
123  |2 ;   nevertheless,  it  is  included  in  it.     The  following  words, 

nr.s  amrn:  SsSi  cT-n:  SdS  i:3-ip  an,T  n:yx,  bring  the 

structure  of  the  sentence  into  confusion,  and  necessitate  the  supply- 
ing of  a  predicate  in  v.  19  a.  Apart  from  linguistic  indications,  they 
seem  to  be  a  gloss,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  when  we  obsen-e 
that  the  diction  of  this  clause  is  purely  priestly,  e.g.  f— Ip  S^npH 
(cf.  JBL.  xvi.  37),  SsS  (cf.  Gen.  9^^^*  23^"^*  Ex.  14=^  27^:  »^  28*  36^* 
I^v.  5'  ii2^«  i6'«-"  Nu.  4^  31 32  ^9  ,8*  8-^),  and  the  combination  of 
C^mi  and  mini  in  the  same  phrase  (cf.  Lev.  7^^'  Nu.  15-^  29'®).  In 
Dt.  1 2*  both  are  named  in  a  list  of  kinds  of  sacrifices,  but  nowhere 
except  in  P  are  the  two  words  habitually  combined.  For  these 
reasons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  clause  is  to  be  assigned  to  Rp, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  VVellhausen  and  Baentsch  should 
suppose  it  to  have  belonged  to  H.     1T"lp''  must  then  be  regarded 
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as  changed  from  the  singiilar  to  the  plural  to  correspond  with  the 
insertion  of  the  HS.  DDiin?,  in  the  second  person  plural,  is  singu- 
larly inappropriate  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  which  is  in  the  third 
person,  and  it  interrupts  the  natural  connection  between  H^Sb  and 
^DT  D'an.  It  is,  moreover,  a  distinctive  word  of  P  (cf.  Ex.  28™ 
Lev.  i").     Accordingly,  the  original  form  of  the  sentence  seems  to 

have  bsen  "131  D'!zr\  rhvh  Tvrrh  Dnp-"  htnv  n-sa  c'«  v» 

D'irai  n'SCDS  ipsa.  Both  in  form  and  in  substance  this  law  is 
consistent  with  the  legislation  of  H  (cf.  17'  18*). 

Verse  aoa  is  a  mere  repetition  in  negative  form  of  the  law  just 
given.  The  reason  annexed  in  loi  h  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  H  and 
shows  that  it  belongs  to  Rp  by  the  use  of  the  ivord  J1S"l7. 

Verse  21,  as  a  whole,  certainly  belongs  to  P,  The  phrase  PDI 
mn-S  D-aSr  is  peculiar  to  P  (cf.  JBL.  xvi.  37).  The  combination 
of  113  and  .1313,  which  we  have  already  found  to  be  a  gloss  in  v.  18, 
is  also  characteristic  of  P.  'I'iie  phr.ise  "113  kSc?  is  thoroughly 
priestly  (cf.  Lev.  27' Nu.  15*-').  So  also  is  pSl*?,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  is  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  v.  19.  Besides  these 
linguistic  indications,  which  are  decisive  in  themselves,  this  sentence 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  thought  in  the  legislation.  The  author 
has  set  out  to  discuss  the  burnt  offerings,  and  has  not  yet  finished  that 
aiibjeci,  for  vs.  ai,  24  still  refer  to  them.  He  does  not  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  D'n31  or  U'l:^^  until  v.  27  (cf  29  <r).  and  then 
devotes  the  rest  of  the  section  to  this  kind  of  sacrifice.  If  v.  21 
were  original,  it  would  stand  in  connection  with  v.  27  and  not  in  its 
present  place  interrupting  the  legislation  about  the  burnt  ofTering.s. 
The  original  legislation  of  this  group,  like  the  legislation  of  Lev.  17, 
recognized  oidy  two  sorts  of  sacrifices,  the  HpS  and  the  fDl,  and 
the  two  main  divisions  of  the  group  treated  of  these  two  subjects 
respectively. 

Verse  22  specifies  particular  cases  of  blemishes,  and  is  imquestion- 
ably  part  of  the  primitive  legislation  (cf.  the  diction  of  the  verse 
with  that  of  Lev.  ji"-**).  In  this  verse  the  blemishes  are  classified, 
as  we  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  law  in  regard  to  blemishes  in  the 
priests  (Lev.  21").  There  are  two  sorts  of  blemishes:  (i)  defects, 
nmS,  "1132?,  p-in  ;  and  (2)  diseases,  nSS",  3-13,  nB"?'.  Verse  226 
is  a  mere  repetition  of  the  thought  of  the  preceding  clause,  and 
betrays  its  priestly  origin  by  the  words  HWit,  .Tl.T^  PlSian  Ss. 

Verse  23  belongs  wholly  to  Rp,  both  on  account  of  its  artificial 
distinction  between  ,1313  and  113,  permitting  the  sacrifice  of 
deformed  aniinab  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other,  and  0 
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of  the  closing  phrase  ilSfn^  Hp,  which  is  never  found  outside  of  P 
(cf.  Lev.  i^  7'*).  It  is  also  an  anticipation  of  the  legislation  in  regard 
to  peace-offerings.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  this 
sentence  is  a  later  priestly  refinement  upon  the  original  legislation, 
which  did  not  permit  the  sacrifice  of  such  animals  in  any  case. 

Verse  24  prohibits  the  sacrificing  of  a  castrated  animal,  and 
enumerates  the  various  forms  of  castration  practised  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  It  seems  to  be  the  natural  continuation  of  v.  22,  and  the 
phrase  1ty>n  ^<7  D22n^<2^  is  quite  alien  to  P.  The  meaning  of 
the  latter  expression  is  obscure.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  it  denotes 
that  animals  are  not  to  be  castrated.  Dillmann's  idea  that  it  means 
ye  shall  not  do  so  in  your  /<f7//^,  in  contrast  to  the  present  situation  in 
the  desert,  is  also  artificial.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  take 
n^r  in  the  same  sense  which  it  bears  in  Lev.  17^  namely,  'sacrifice.' 
In  any  case,  the  clause  is  superfluous  and  probably  comes  from  the 
hand  of  the  older  editor. 

Verse  25  shows  signs  of  Rp  only  in  the  appended  clause  lifT*  K^ 
DDS.  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  independent  of  P  (cf.  ^33  p, 
D^'^SK  Cnh,  Cnntrtt),  and  is  generally  recognized  as  part  of  the 
older  legislation.  The  reason  annexed  to  the  law  in  25  ^  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  primitive  code.  In  its  aim  to  commend  the  precept 
to  the  reason  and  in  its  doubling  of  arguments,  "  for  their  corruption 
is  in  them,"  "for  a  blemish  is  in  them*'  (cf.  21^),  it  suggests  rather 
the  hortatory  editor  whom  we  have  met  so  often  already. 

The  interpretations  which  are  put  upon  the  law  itself  (25  a)  are 
numerous.  Dillmann  (Ex.-Ler'.y  p.  574)  understands  it  as  addressed 
to  the  priests,  and  as  prescribing  that  animals  with  blemishes  are  not 
to  be  received  as  sacrifices  from  foreigners  any  more  than  from  Israel- 
ites. Such  a  law,  however,  is  improbable.  If  an  Israelite  cannot 
offer  an  animal  with  a  blemish,  it  is  self-evident  a  fortiori  that  a 
foreigner  cannot  do  it.  When  Dillmann  says,  "  Vorausgesetzt  ist, 
dass  auch  Fremde  dem  Jahve  fiir  sich  opfern  lassen  dlirfen,"  he  is 
surely  going  beyond  any  indications  of  the  code.  Elsewhere,  there 
is  not  a  suggestion  thvit  the  writer  contemplates  sacrifice  by  foreigners 
to  the  God  of  Israel  as  a  possibility.  Moreover,  the  original  legisla- 
tion in  this  group,  as  throughout  H,  is  addressed  to  the  people  and 
not  to  the  priests. 

Accordingly,  one  must  agree  with  Kuenen  and  Baentsch  in  holding 
that  the  law  is  intended  to  prevent  Israelites  from  sacrificing  animals 
obtained  from  foreigners.  These  critics  are  not  justified,  however, 
in  supporting  this  position  by  appealing  to  the  words  DD7  ISfT*  87, 
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since  these  are  certainly  an  addition  of  Rp.  The  difiiciilty  in  the 
exegesis  of  this  verse  lies  in  the  expression  nbx  ?30.  Is  this  de- 
signed to  exclude  all  sacrificial  animals,  or  is  it  intended  to  refer 
only  to  the  animals  with  blemishes  just  mentioned  ?  Kuenen  (  Votts- 
godsdienst  c/i  Wereldsodsdienst,  p.  277)  takes  the  latter  view: 
"Mijns  inziens  moet  vs.  z^b  ten  nauwste  met  vs.  i^a  verbonden 
worden  en  drukken  ze  saraen  het  denkbeeld  uit,  dat  de  Israelielen 
lulke  verminkte  dieren  evenmin  in  hun  land  voor  het  altaar  mogen 
bestemmen,  als  zij  ze  tiit  de  hand  eens  buitenlanders  mogen  aan- 
nemen  of  aankoopen,  om  de  ofTerspijze  van  hunnen  god  uit  ecn 
van  die  alie  (d,  i.  van  al  die  soorten  van  venninkte  dieren)  toe  te 
brengen." 

The  mere  grammatical  structure  is  favorable  to  this  interpretation, 
but  it  gives  a  sense  which  is  unrejaled  to  the  context,  Why,  if  it  is 
illegal  to  sacrifice  blemished  animals  in  the  land,  should  it  be  al 
all  doubtful  whether  such  animals  might  be  received  from  the  hand 
of  a  foreigner?  If  such  animals  cannot  be  received  from  the  hand 
of  an  Israelile,  then  it  is  self-evident  that  they  cannot  be  purchased 
from  aliens  to  be  sacrificed.  The  notion  that  this  was  allowable 
would  never  enter  the  mind  of  an  Israelite,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
no  reison  to  suppose  that  the  original  legislator  went  out  of  bis  way 
lo  give  such  a  f.ir-feiched  enactment  (cf.  Horst.  p.  13  ;  Wellhausen, 
Proteg^.,  p.  395).  Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  the  words 
n?)t  '?3S  are  meant  to  refer  to  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  beeves, 
sheep,  or  goaCs,  which  may  legally  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  that 
the  prohibition  is  to  offer  these  from  the  hand  of  a  foreigner ;  i.e.  to 
receive  them  by  gift  or  purchase  from  foreigners  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice,  and  a  fortiori  to  offer  sacrifices  for  foreigners. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  it  gives  a  sense  consistent  with  the 
context  to  suppose  that  ri7S  ?3D  refers  to  the  various  sorts  of  ani- 
mals, beeves,  sheep,  or  goats,  which  may  legally  be  offered,  it  is  very 
difficult  grammatically  to  suppose  that  ihis  expression  refers  all  the 
way  back  to  v,  ig  after  so  many  other  subjects  have  come  in  between. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  H^K  730  is  incapable  of  an  interpretation 
which  will  do  justice  both  lo  the  grammar  and  the  sense,  it  is  most 
natural  to  regard  the  expression  as  a  gloss  from  the  same  hand  which 
has  appended  the  argument  for  obedience  in  the  second  half  of  the 
verse,  particularly  as  it  adds  nothing  to  the  scope  of  the  law.  A 
reason  for  the  addition  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  original  code 
read  simply,  "  From  the  hand  of  a  foreigner  ye  shall  not  offer  the 
food  of  your  God."     This  accords  with  the  general  standpoint  of 
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the  i)rimilive  legislation  of  H,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Israelite  only 
and  ignores  foreigners.  In  the  time  of  the  hortatory  editor,  how- 
ever, both  "ID3  p  and  D^HJl  had  a  recognized  place  in  the  worship 
of  the  nation ;  consequently,  he  now  and  then  appends  a  clause 
extending  the  legislation  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Israelites  (cf.  Lev. 
jy8.12.1s  20*;  see  JBL.  xvi.  52).  When  he  came  to  this  verse  in  his 
source,  he  found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  it  prohibited  absolutely 
sacrificing  an  animal  which  had  come  from  the  hand  of  a  foreigner. 
Accordingly,  he  took  it  to  mean  that  defective  animals  which  came 
from  foreigners  should  not  be  sacrificed,  and  inserted  the  words 
n*?K  7D0,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  reduced  v.  25  to  a  feeble 
repetition  of  an  idea  which  was  included  in  the  legislation  already 
given. 

This  concludes  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Tr7^.  With  v.  27 
begin  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  POT,  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
group.  The  priestly  editor  has  indicated  that  a  new  section  begins 
by  the  new  superscription  in  v.  26.  That  burnt  offerings  are  no  longer 
contemplated  is  evident  from  v.  28,  where  the  sacrifice  of  a  female 
sheep  is  mentioned  (cf.  v.  19),  and  from  the  explicit  statements 
of  V.  29. 

Verse  2^  a  shows  no  signs  of  the  influence  of  Rp,  and  is  ancient 
in  its  contents.  The  same  command  is  given  in  regard  to  firstlings 
in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  22®)  ;  and  since  in  many  respects 
H  stands  upon  the  same  plane  of  legislation  as  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  this  coincidence  makes  it  probable  that  here  we  have  an 
original  law.  Verse  27  ^,  however,  is  in  the  pure  style  of  P  (cf.  nK7n 
Nu.  15^  17*32*^). 

Verse  28  contains  a  provision  against  sacrificing  a  mother  ani- 
mal on  the  same  day  with  her  young.  In  spirit  it  is  analogous  to 
such  provisions  as  we  find  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  23^* 
34**).  Neither  in  conception  nor  in  language  has  it  any  affinities 
with  P  (cf.  ISnty  instead  of  1121  S^ipil).  After  this  specification, 
what  animals  may  be  offered  as  C^HSt  and  when  they  may  be  offered, 
there  follow,  naturally,  laws  in  regard  to  the  eating  of  these  C^nSt  by 
the  offerer ;  but  instead  of  this  legislation  being  general,  as  we  should 
expect  after  the  two  perfectly  general  laws  which  have  just  been 
given,  we  find  only  one  of  the  less  frequent  and  obscurer  varieties  of 
the  nZI  or  D7^  specified,  namely,  the  ilTn  or  thank-offering.  This, 
obviously,  cannot  be  original,  and  since  the  TVDD  is  an  offering  pecul- 
iar to  the  Priestly  Code  and  apparently  not  known  even  to  Ezekiel, 
we  must  suppose  that  this  restriction  of  the  legislation  to  the  praise- 


j|j   m 
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ofTerings  b  the  work  of  Rp.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  ihe  fnct 
that  the  combination  (inn  1131  is  used  by  P  in  Lev.  7"-"",  and  the 
phrase  mTP?  rTTin  035  is  suggestive  of  mH"'?  D'oSl?  *n31,  whiclj 
is  characteristic  of  P. 

Again,  the  division  of  the  D'Ohv  into  Cm:,  msi:,  and  nmn, 
which  we  find  in  v.  li  and  in  this  verse,  is  peculiar  to  P  (cf. 
Lev.  7"^).  Bacntsch  (p.  loz  f.)  attempts  to  show  that  the  imn 
in  this  passage  is  not  regarded  as  a  variety  of  D7C  but  as  a  distinct 
kind  of  sacrifice,  and  that  H  is  here  distinguished  from  P  by  recog- 
nizing only  two  fonns  of  CaSc  and  treating  the  miTl  independently. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  113  and  .1313  are  not  original  in  this  group 
of  laws,  and  the  fact  thsl  the  imn  follows  immediately  upon  the 
ofTerings  of  v.  27  f.,  which,  manifestly,  are  D'O^Tff.  shows  that  it  also 
is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  Ch'<S.  There  is  really  no  difference 
between  the  standpoint  of  tlieae  passages  and  thai  of  P,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  think  th.il  they  come  from  the  hand  of  Rp. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  in  which  the  law  of  v.  29  begins,  "3 
ranPDtn  (cf.  i?*-'!?')  instead  of  n3T  Znpn  (cf.  3'  7'"" '"etc.), 
as  well  as  the  closing  formula  Hl.T"  "3H  in  v.  30,  shows  that  legislation 
of  H  must  underlie  th^e  verses,  and  that  all  that  Rp  has  done  is 
to  limit  their  application  to  the  single  case  of  the  nTin.  Striking  out 
the  words  in3in  D33Hl'?  nn'S  nTin  as  a  priestly  -addition,  we 
have  the  relics  of  the  original  legislation  of  H  on  this  subject. 

The  reslriction  of  the  legislation  to  the  TVTV)  has  necessitated  cut- 
ting it  down,  but  fortunately  the  original  full  form  has  been  preserved 
in  Lev.  19*^.  We  have  noted  already  (JBL.  xvi.  52)  that  these  verses 
are  out  of  place  in  Ihe  midst  of  the  moral  and  social  enactments 
among  which  they  now  stand.  They  are,  however,  just  in  their  right 
place  at  this  point  in  the  law  of  sacrifices,  and  the  identity  of  their 
phraseology  with  that  of  ai"  shows  that  both  passages  go  back  to  a 
common  original. 

That  original  has  been  preserved  in  its  purest  form  in  19".  In 
it  there  is  no  trace  of  the  threefold  division  of  the  Q^ShV  which  we 
find  in  I*v.  7,  hut  the  legislation  stands  upon  the  same  plane  as  17', 
which  knows  only  two  kinds  of  sacrifice  rhv  and  1131  without  dis- 
tinction within  these  varieties.  This  is  the  position  of  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  and  of  all  the  early  history  and  legislation,  and,  as  wc 
saw  above,  it  was  probably  the  original  form  of  the  code  in  Lev.  aa'"*. 
The  only  traces  of  the  influence  of  Rp  in  Lev.  19"-*  are  the  redundant 

phrases  mrp"?  D'sSw,  iHsin  cajsn*?  (v.  5),  nrr"  nh  (v.  7),  and 

,TOSa  »^nn  Caan  nm331  (v.  S-^).     AU  the  rest  of  the  passage 
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displays  linguistic  affinity  with  H  (cf.  the  use  of  HSt  HDt  instead  of 

]y\p  n'npn  or  nni  ^^'ipn,  k^-  1:1^,  Sbn  m,T  np  dk  v.  s). 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  part  of  H,  and  if  it 
does  not  belong  where  it  now  is,  where  else  can  it  belong  than  with 
Lev.  22^? 

This  original  legislation  has  been  worked  over  by  Rp  in  Lev.  7^-'" 
also,  in  a  manner  which  is  characteristic  and  instructive.  A  good 
deal  of  the  old  phraseology  is  retained,  f.j^.  71!IS,  which  is  never  used 
in  purely  priestly  passages,  and  which  besides  Lev.  19^  is  found  only 
in  Ez.  4"  and  Is.  65*.  The  change  which  Rp  has  here  made  in  the 
law  is  characteristic.  He  has  introduced  the  threefold  division  of  the 
D^'tt^vT.  He  has  substituted  n"'3^  for  im^  (v.  15).  He  has  changed 
nSt  into  ]^^p  ^'^^pTl  (v.  16).     He  has  introduced  the  words  "H^ISO 

nsn  (v.  17),  and  vttSiT  H^T  nrstt  (v.  18),  and  n'''ipi2n  r\Tr  kS 

^h  D^n**  nh  inK  (v.  iS).  The  original  legislation  of  Lev.  19*^  is 
all  there,  but  by  means  of  these  amplifications  it  has  taken  on  the 
form  of  the  Priestly  Code. 

In  the  light  of  this  redaction,  we  must  estimate  Lev.  22^*"^,  where 
the  same  process  has  gone  on.  There  the  Priestly  editor  has  awk- 
wardly brought  in  the  D"^*n3  and  the  mm3  in  the  section  about 
burnt  offerings,  and  then,  in  the  section  on  peace-offerings,  has  re- 
duced the  legislation,  which  must  originally  have  been  identical  with 
that  which  now  stands  in  Lev.  19'^,  to  its  present  application  to  the 
TVT\r\  only  (cf.  Klostermann,  ZLT.,  1887,  p.  410).  How  the  primi- 
tive form  of  the  law  in  Lev.  19'^  came  into  its  present  position  and 
how  it  escaped  being  conformed  to  the  priestly  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  the  D"'DT'^,  is  impossible  to  determine.  Perhaps  it  was 
interpobted  from  the  original  H  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the  P  recen- 
sion. However  that  may  be,  this  passage  must  be  taken  as  furnishing 
the  original  draft  of  the  legislation  which  has  been  condensed  in 
Lev.  22*. 

The  legislation  proper  closes  with  the  formula  "  I  am  Yahweh " 
(v.  30).  The  series  of  admonitions  which  follow  are  all  couched  in 
language  which  is  characteristic  of  H  over  against  P,  but  their  mis- 
cellaneous and  disconnected  character,  together  with  the  heaping  up 
of  synonymous  expressions,  points  to  the  hortatory  editor  who  has 
written  the  exhortations  of  Lev.  17-19  and  the  whole  of  Lev.  20 
(cf.  22»*  with  i8-'  ^  »  \^^  20»  22;  22'«-  with  20'^).  The  phraseology 
of  22^  stands  alone  in  this  legislation,  although  it  occurs  frequently 
in  Ezekiel.  It  is  similar,  however,  to  such  passages  as  Lev.  1 1*^  20^. 
With  22**  compare  11**  19*.     Here  there  is  the  same  mechanical 
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heaping  up  of  formulae,  along  with  slight  deviation  from  H's  language, 
which  we  have  found  to  be  characteristic  of  the  homiletic  redactor 
who  preceded  Rp.  Gathering  up,  now,  the  results  of  our  study  of 
this  passage,  we  may  exhibit  the  analysis  as  follows. 


Group  XVI.   Ijiws  in  Regard  to  the  Sacrifices  (Lev.  22*^"^). 

a.   The  Burnt  Offering  (vs.  17-25). 

And  Yahweh  spake  unto  Moses  sayings  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons 
and  unto  all  the  sons  of  Israel ^  and  say  unto  them, 

1 .  Any  man  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  of  the  alien  in  Israel^  who 

offer eth  his  oblation^  according  to  all  their  vows  and  according  to  all  their 

freewill  offerings,  tvhich  they  shall  offer  unto  Yahweh  as  a  burnt 
offering  so  that  ye  may  be  accepted  a  perfect  male  of  the  herd,  of 

the  lambs,  and  of  the  goats.  Anything  which  has  a  blemish  ye  shall 
not  offer,  for  it  shall  not  be  acceptable  for  you.  And  a  man  when  he  offer- 
eth  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  Yahiveh^  to  fulfil  a  vow  or  as  a  free- 
wtll  offering,  of  the  herd  or  of  the  flock,  it  shall  be  perfect  to  be  accepted: 
there  shall  be  no  blemish  in  it. 

2.  Blind  or  broken  or  cut  [ye  shall  not  offer  unto  Yahweh]  or 

3.  Ulcerated  or  scrofulous(  ?),  or  scurvy (  ?)»  these  ye  shall  not  offer 

unto  Yahweh,  and  a  fire-offering  ye  shall  not  make  of  them  upon  the 
aliar  unto  Yahweh  :  and  a  steer  or  a  sheep  that  hath  anything  superfluous 
or  is  dcficiive  thou  shalt  make  of  it  a  freewill  offering,  but  for  a  vow  it 
shall  not  be  acitptcd^  and 

4.  An  animal  castrated  by  pressing  or  beating,  or  tearing,  or  cutting 

ye  shall  not  oflcr  unto  Yahweh  and  in  your  land  ye  shall  not 
make  (a  burnt  offering) ;  and 

5.  From  the  hand  of  a  foreigner  ye  shall  not  offer  the  food  of  your 

(lod  of  any  of  these,  for  their  corruption  is  in  them^  a  blemish 

is  in  them  :   they  shall  not  be  aid  pied  for  you. 

b»   The  Sacrifice  (vs.  26-33) 

And  Yahweh  spake  unto  Moses  sayings 

6.  A  Steer,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  goat  when  it  is  brought  forth   shall 

be  seven  days  beneath  its  dam;    and  from  the  eighth  day  and 

upward  it  shall  be  accepted  for  an  oblation  of  a  fire-offering  unto 
Yahweh:  and 

7.  A  cow  or  a  ewe  ye  shall  not  slay  in  the  same  day  with  its  young ; 

and 
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Lev.  22^f'. 
8.    When  ye  sacrifice  a  sacrifice, 

a  praise-offering  unto  Yahweh, 
ye  shall  sacrifice  it  so  thai  ye 
may  be  accepted^  On  that  day 

it  shall  be  eaten,  there  shall 

none  of  it  be  left  until  the 
morrow. 


10. 


I  AM  YAHWEH. 


Lev.  ig^. 
When    ye    sacrifice   a   sacrifice, 

peace-offerings  unto  Yahweh^  ye  shall 
sacrifice  it  so  that  ye  may  be  accepted^ 

on  the  day  of  your  sacrificing 
it  shall  be  eaten  and  on  the 
morrow ;  and 

That  which  is  left  until  the  third 
day  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire : 

and 

If  one  eat  of  it  at  all  on  the  third 
day,  it  is  refuse,  ;/  shall  not  be 
accepted,  and  he  that  eateth  of 
it  shall  bear  his  iniquity,  be- 
cause  he  hath  profaned  the  holy 
thing  of  Yahweh^  and  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  the  midst  of  its 
people. 


And  ye  shall  observe  my  commandments  and  do  thenu  I  am  Yah- 
weh  :  and  ye  shall  not  profane  my  holy  name,  and  I  ivill  be  hallowed 
in  the  midst  of  the  sons  of  Israel:  I  am  Yahweh^  who  hallow  you^ 
who  have  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  be  a  God  unto 
you :  I  am  Yahweh. 


1 


An  Emendation  of  the  Papias  Fragment. 

PHOr.    B.    W.    BACON. 


I  FIND  in  Tiie  Expositor  for  1895  (p.  333  sq.)  an  article  by 
Edwin  A.  Abbott  entitled  "The  Elders  of  Papias,"  in  which  the 
distinguished  author  gives  what  appears  to  me  to  amount  to  a  dcmnn- 
strati:)n  of  the  incurrectness  of  the  clause  ti  toB  Kupibu  fiaflijrui,  which 
in  our  texts  follows  upon  the  names  of  ■'  Aristion  and  John  the  Pres- 
byter." Dr.  Abbott  has  been  showing  that  the  extremely  early  data 
adopted  by  IJghtfoot  {Siipem.  Rel.  p.  150)  for  the  birth  of  Papias, 
viz.,  A.D,  60-70^  is  incredible.  He  suggests  80-90  a.d.  as  preferable. 
Since  Dr.  Abbott's  article  appeared.  Professor  Harnack  has  called 
our  attention  to  the  fact  thai  De  Boor's  discovery  of  a  fragment 
(T'crrtf  It.  Unters.  v.  2)  attributing  to  the  work  of  Papias  the  state- 
meut  that  those  brought  back  to  life  by  Jesus  ha<i  'AS/iiaiin)  i^iaii, 
comj>els  us  to  bring  down  our  date  fur  the  "E^y^o-iK  at  least  to  140, 
probably  between  145  and  160  a. o.  According  to  H:imack  {Chron. 
P-  357)  the  period  of  Papias'  enquiries,  referred  to  in  our  fragment 
of  his  preface,  certainly  that  of  his  boyhood  (ko^us  j^vij^ovctwo), 
must  fall  ca.  100  a.d.  Dr.  Abbott's  date  for  his  birth  {80-90  a.d) 
is  therefore,  if  anything,  an  understatement  of  the  case. 

Let  us  see  how  he  proceeds.  "  No  doubt  this  late  date  of  Papias 
is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  he  obtained  direct'  informa- 
tion from  '  Aristion  and  John  the  Elder,  the  dhcipks  of  the  Lord' " 
Of  course  it  is  the  descriptive  clause  only  with  which  the  late  date 
conflicts,  and  these  words  "  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  "  Dr.  Abbott 
italicizes,  adding,  "  There  is  reason  for  thinking  they  are  spurious  and 
could  not  have  been  known  to  Eusebius."  But  even  if  it  be  instip- 
posable  that  Papias  could  have  been  '  a  hearer,'  or  even  a  contem- 

'  This  is  not  quite  correct.  Papias  expressly  says  (hat  the  information  here 
spoken  of  was  obtained  fiidirectly;  and  even  Eusehiu!,  who  takes  tiiio  for  "a 
hearer  of  Arialion  and  the  Litter  John,"  imniedialely  qualifies  the  statement  by 
Bildins:  "At  all  events  he  mentions  them  frequently  by  name,  and  besides 
records  their  traditions  in  his  writings." 
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porary  of  *  disciples  of  the  Lord/  it  does  not  follow  that  Ensebius 
would  perceive  the  anachronism.  It  may  be  impossible  that  Fapias 
should  have  so  written,  but  that  is  far  from  proving  that  Eusebius  did 
not  so  read. 

Another  recent  discovery,  to  which  Dr.  Abbott  might  have 
referred  as  indicating  the  incredibility  of  the  descriptive  clause,  is 
that  of  F.  C.  Conybeare  (Expository  1893,  pp.  241  sqq.),  who  found 
in  an  Armenian  MS.  the  spurious  ending  of  Mark  (vs.*^^),  prefaced 
by  the  formal  title  in  red  ink,  similar  to  the  titles  the  MS.  prefixed 
to  the  gospels :  "  From  the  Presbyter  Ariston.**  The  identification 
of  this  Ariston  with  the  Aristion  of  the  Papias  fragment  is  extremely 
probable ;  but  even  those  who  are  most  certain  of  this  will  admit,  I 
think,  that  the  verses  in  question  can  hardly  have  been  written  by  a 

fjLaOrjrrjf;  tov  Kvpiov, 

But  perhaps  the  proof  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  reading, 
which  to  us  would  be  most  convincing  of  all,  is  found  in  an  article 
of  W.  Beyschlag  (T/i.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1898)  deprecating  Professor 
Hamack's  criticism  of  the  gospels  in  the  work  above  cited.  If  Pro- 
fessor Beyschlag  is  reduced  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  advocating, 
as  here,  that  the  clause  01  rov  Kvpiov  imO-qraiy  which  just  before  has 
been  applied  to  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  Thomas,  James,  John,  and 
Matthew,  when  applied  to  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John  must  be 
rendered  as  simply  equivalent  to  01  fmSrjTai,  referring  us  to  Acts  21^', 
then  the  difficulty  is  great  indeed.  Imagine  Papias  citing  as  his 
principal  informants  :  a)  followers  of  the  apostles ;  fi)  certain  persons 
who  could  tell  him  what  was  said  by  Aristion  and  John  — "  the 
Christians  "  ! 

All  things  considered,  the  reading  must  be  admitted  to  present  at 
least  very  great  inherent  difficulties.  I  need  hardly  say  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  present  concentration  of  the  critical  discussion 
on  the  problem  of  the  Gospels  about  the  argument  of  Harnack*s 
Chronologify  that  the  question  of  the  identity  of  these  two  men, 
Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John,  is  of  absolutely  vital  importance,  so 
that  if  there  is  anything  in  Dr.  Abbott's  argument  it  is  high  time 
it  were  brought  out.  Beyschlag,  e.^,^  argues  with  very  great  force 
acjainst  the  possibility  of  a  confusion  in  Irenaeus'  mind,  such  as 
Harnack  suggests,  between  John  the  Presbyter  and  John  the  Apostle. 
How  is  such  a  confusion  conceivable,  he  asks,  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
had  been  a  hearer  of  Polycarp  in  Asia,  if  John  the  Presbyter  actually 
survived  Polycarp,  or  was  the  contemporary  of  his  later  years?  But, 
as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  a  desperate  expedient  for  bringing 
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down  the  date  of  the  Presbyter,  to  interpret  the  clause  ol  untfijroi  tov 
Kt';)('ou  as  meaning  no  more  than  ol  fuiOifra!. 

Let  us  see  then  what  lexiual  evidence  Dr.  Abbott  has  to  cite  in 
favor  of  his  contentiiin  that  tlie  clause  is  "  spurious  and  unknown  to 
Eusebius."  He  refers  us  to  Dr.  Taybr  {Expositor,  4"'  Ser.,  iii. 
p.  245),  who  tells  us :  "  Rufiniis  omits  too  KvpiW  The  Armeni:in 
version  omits  the  whole  clause  01  roij  Ku^jtou  im^r^ai.  Several  Greek 
MSS.  omit  of." 

( i)  The  intrinsic  difficulty  of  Ihe  reading  based  on  the  late  date 
of  Papias  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Lightfoot  himself  (/.f .)  admits 
that  it  "would  involve  a  chrunological  difficulty,"'  one  so  great  thai 
in  Dr.  Ablwtl's  opinion  Eusebiiis  could  not  have  overlooked  it. 
Moreover  Mk.  16"^^',  if  it  be  Aristion's,  is  not  what  we  should  expect 
from  a  "  disciple  of  the  Lord."  ( 2)  The  context  is  opposed  to  this 
reading.  Why  repeat  the  phrase  ".Andrew,  etc.,  disciples  of  the 
Lord,"  and  "Aristion,  etc.,  disciples  of  the  f^rd?"  Why  not  use 
the  descriptive  term  once  for  both  if  il  means  the  same?  (3)  Euse- 
bius  is  arguing  thai  Papias  derived  his  information  not  from  apostles. 
but  from  their  "  followers."  Dr.  Abbott  maintains  that  he  could  not 
speak  aa  he  does  if  Papias  cited  as  his  informants  actual  fwOijrai  rai 
Ku/>i'ou.  Il  is  true  that  this  is  a  misunderstanding  on  Eusebius'  part, 
for  Papias  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen  these  presbyters  ;  but  thai 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  Eusebius'  use  of  language.  He  can- 
not well,  snys  Dr.  Abbott,  h;ive  overlooked  the  anachronism. 

Except  for  the  reen force ments,  as  I  deem  them,  drawn  from  the 
discoveries  of  Conybeare  and  de  Boor,  the  above  are  the  arguments 
on  which  Dr.  Abbott  bases  his  opinion  that  the  words  01  tov  Ku^/ou 
liaSrjTai  are  either  a  corniption  or  an  interpolation  in  the  text  of 
Eusebius,  As  between  Ihe  two  alternatives  he  naturally  prefers  the 
former :  for  the  variant  readings,  while  unfavorable  to  our  text,  can- 
not, of  course,  have  arisen  out  of  nothing.  If  the  Armenian  version, 
with  ils  simple  art  'Apitrriiay  koI  o  irpiafivTipiK  'iaiavvq^  Xiyovoiv,  rep- 
resents the  original,  then  the  variants  are  unaccountable.  Dr.  Abljott 
therefore  supposes  Eusebius  to  have  read  and  written  ol  [tuiv]  toC 

*  The  "  chronological  difficulty  "  is  greatly  enhanced  if  we  accept  the  reuoning 
of  Beyschlag  that  the  tense  of  \iy»<i<jit  (in  contrast  nith  the  tUtw  preceding) 
implies  that  Aristion  and  John  were  alive  at  the  lime  or  uTiling!  But  Harnack'l 
reference  of  the  present  X^ouffi*  to  the  time  of  Papias'  boyhood  enquiries  is  cer- 
tainly allowahU  umler  Greek  usage,  which  communly  presents  indirect  discourse 
in  Ihe  direct  form.  "  I  would  enquire,  What  are  ,  .  .  saying,"  where  we  should 
write,  •■  What  .  .  .  were  saying."  The  argument  above  is  hascd  on  the  less  favor- 
able allernalive. 
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KvpCov  [^fiaiOrfTC}v']  fiiOrjTal.  This  is  doubtless  awkward  enough  to 
account  for  ahnost  any  degree  of  transcriptional  corniption ;  but  it 
is  quite  too  awkward  for  either  Papias  or  Eusebius  to  have  written. 
Moreover,  if  it  gave  rise  to  change  on  the  part  of  scribes  it  could 
scarcely  give  rise  to  misunderstanding,  and  it  is  misunderstanding 
that  we  have  here  to  account  for. 

But  waiving  the  question  whether  Dr.  Abbott's  conjectural  emenda- 
tion would  represent  the  true  form  of  the  original,  does  not  the  evi- 
dence show  that  Eusebius  must  have  read  and  written  something 
equivalent  to  this,  instead  of  the  highly  improbable  statement  of  the 
received  text? 

Our  answer  must  be,  1  think,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  to  the 
present  reading,  which  we  have  found  to  be  not  less  strong,  but 
decidedly  stronger  than  Dr.  Abbott  represents,  —  in  spite  even  of  the 
variant  readings,  Eusebius  can  have  read  and  written  nothing  else 
than  just  what  we  now  read  in  his  received  text.  I  have  but  one 
objection  to  Dr.  Abbott*s  reasoning,  and  this  objection  is  only  an 
argumenium  e  siUntio,  yet  it  seems  to  me  absolutely  fatal  to  any 
such  reading  as  Dr.  Abbott  proposes,  or  any  substantially  equivalent 
one.  If  Eusebius  had  before  him  such  a  plain  statement  that  Aris- 
tion  and  John  the  Presbyter  were  disciples  of  the  apostles,  why  did 
he  not  say  so,  instead  of  beating  about  the  bush  with  elaborate  argu- 
ments from  the  position  of  the  second  group  of  names,  reference  to 
the  traditional  two  tombs  of  John  at  Ephesus  and  the  like?  Obvi- 
ously it  is  just  because  his  text  of  Papias  failed  to  make  any  such 
clear  distinction  in  the  descriptive  terms  it  applied  to  the  two  groups 
of  authorities  that  Eusebius  found  it  necessary  thus  to  explain  the 
great  difference  between  the  Apostle  John  and  the  Presbyter  John. 
The  fact  that  he  ignores  the  second  of  the  two  clauses  ol  rov  Kvpiov 
fiaOrjraL  does  not  show  that  he  had  a  text  like  that  of  the  Armenian 
version  ;  for  that  we  have  seen  to  be  insupposable.  It  shows  rather 
that  the  clause  was  there  just  as  we  read  it  in  his  text :  only  he  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  it,  because  he  rightly  perceived  that 
its  apparent  sense  could  not  be  the  true  one ;  for  if  these  two  men 
had  been  actual  disciples  of  Jesus  Papias  could  scarcely  have  been 
content  to  act  as  he  says  he  did,  and  certainly  could  not  have  >vritten 
as  he  did,  actually  ranking  the  report  of  their  living  testimony  as 
secondary  to  that  of  unknown,  unnamed  "  followers  of  the  apostles." 

What  then  shall  we  say  to  all  the  accumulation  of  evidence  external 
and  internal  against  the  reading?  —  This:  that  the  corruption,  for 
such  I  am  convinced  it  is,  goes  back  of  Eusebius ;  but  not  so  far 
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back  as  Irenaeus.  For  I  think  it  can  be  shown  with  reasonable 
])robabiIity  that  Irenaeus  employs  this  passage,  and  that  he  read  it 
in  the  following  form :  Et  H  irov  icot  iraprfKokovOvfKia^  res  rot?  Trpta-^v 
ripoL^  IkBoL  Toiv%  rdv  irptapvr^pfov  StyiKptvov  Aoyovs*  rt  *AvSpw  ^  rl 
llerpoi  cTttcv  17  ri  Oi  Aimros  fj  rl  ^tDfjiSs  17  'IokoijSos  ^  rl  *Ictfawi79  1^  Mar- 
Baloi  1}  res  h-tpo^  ra>v  rov  Kvpiov  pjaOrjTiav,  arc  'Apiorooy  kclL  6  'irp€a'PvT€' 
p09  'Iqmxvio;s,  01  TovTinv  [sc.  rS>v  diroaToktav]  pjaBrjrax  Acyovortv. 

The  work  of  Papias  was  not  in  Eusebius'  hands  alone,  nor  in  those 
of  Irenaeus  alone ;  it  must  have  been  known  to  many  of  the  transcrib- 
ers and  translators  of  Eusebius'  History.  The  variant  readings  of 
this  clause  in  the  texts  and  versions  of  Eusebius  may  of  course  be 
accounted  for  as  due  to  attempts  of  the  scribes  and  translators  to 
correct  a  patent  error.  But  I  feel  tolerably  sure  that  Dr.  Abbott  is 
wrong  in  thinking  Eusebius  perceived  the  anachronism  —  else  would 
he  not  have  called  attention  to  it?  —  and  if  Eusebius  did  not  per- 
ceive it  we  are  attributing  a  good  deal  to  the  intelligence  of  mere 
scribes  and  translators  to  impute  to  their  unaided  sagacity  the  detec- 
tion and  elimination  of  the  anachronism.  No,  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  the  variants  rest  ultimately  upon  the  tradition  that 
in  some  texts  at  any  rate  Papias  did  not  speak  of  Aristion  and  John 
the  Presbyter  as  pjaOtfral  rov  Kvpiov,  However,  they  cannot  have 
referred  to  the  original,  for  none  of  their  readings  is  the  true 
one. 

Irenaeus,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  had  before  him  the  work 
of  Papias  in  a  copy  presumably  far  older  and  more  correct  than  that 
employed  by  Kusebius.  This  was  already  made  extremely  probable 
by  Lightfoot  in  his  convincing  argument  above  referred  to  (/.c,  pp. 
142-216),  and  is  now  corroborated  by  Harnack  (Chron.  p.  336,  n.), 
who  points  out  that  the  expression  of  Irenaeus  by  which  in  two 
instances  (v.  5,  i  and  v.  36,  i)  he  introduces  long  series  of  extracts 
from  the  work  of  Papias,  as  given  on  the  authority  of  01  vptaSvrtpoi 
Tiov  dTTooToXtov  fxaOrfTuL  is  simply  a  briefer  equivalent  for  Papias' 
description  of  his  authorities  in  the  passage  before  us.  MnOrjTal  rov 
Kvp'ov  is  here  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  which  is  scarcely  credible 
if  Papias  had  indeed  referred  to  such.  MaOrjTal  twi^  d:TO(rT6\wv  on 
the  other  hand  is  just  the  expression  to  cover  in  a  general  way  both 
classes  of  Papias*  informants,  if  the  genuine  reading  was  that  which 
we  have  supposed.  It  meant  primarily  Aristion  and  John,  whom 
iMisebius  also  wrongly  takes  to  be  first-hand  informants  of  Papias ; 
but  it  included  also  the  other  class  of  Papias'  informants,  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  TraprjKoXovSqKort^  rots  irptafivripoL^,     The  inference  is 
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that  in  Irenaeus*  copy  of  Papias  Aristion  and  John  were  spoken  of  as 
disciples  not  "  of  the  Lord,"  but  "  of  the  apostles." 

But  Irenaeus  gives  additional  testimony.  In  iv.  27,  i,  he  is  not 
referring  to  Papias,  whom  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  other- 
wise than  through  his  writings ;  for  he  lakes  him  to  have  been  not 
only  a  personal  disciple  of  Aristion  and  John,  but  even,  it  would 
seem,  an  actual  hearer  of  the  apostle  John.  Irenaeus  in  iv.  27,  i, 
a  passage  preserved  only  in  the  Latin,  refers  to  another  member  of 
the  same  Asiatic  circle,  supposedly  Pothinus.  Plarnack  {I.e.  p.  338) 
collects  six  other  references  in  Irenaeus  to  this  presbyter,  whom  in 
one  of  them  he  even  calls  senior  apostolorum  diseipiilus,  though  not 
apparently  in  the  strict  sense ;  for  in  the  passage  which  especially 
interests  us  it  is  the  distinction  of  this  presbyter  to  belong  to  the 
third,  not  the  second,  generation  from  the  apostles.  The  passnge  is 
as  follows  :  Que  mad  mod  urn  audivi  a  quodam  presbyter  o,  qui  audierat 
ab  his  qui  apostolos  viderani  et  ab  his  qui  didicerant.  We  are  inter- 
ested, of  course,  not  so  much  in  the  presbyter  himself  as  in  the 
description  of  his  informants.  The  presbyter  himself  stood  in  point 
of  authority  almost  exactly  on  a  par  with  Papias.  The  difference  is 
that  Pothinus  (?)  had  had  "direct  information"  from  Aristion  and 
John  the  presbyters,  which  Irenaeus  supposes  Papias  to  have  had 
also.*^  In  any  event  the  circle  of  informants  is  the  same  as  that  to 
which  Irenaeus  understood  Papias  to  refer,  and  what  is  here  said  of 
the  informants  of  ille  senior  discipulus^  Irenaeus  might,  and  very  nat- 
urally would,  express  by  an  adaptation  of  Papias'  description  of  his 
informants.  We  may  even  have  a  hint  of  this  origin  in  the  order : 
d;rooTdXov9  ccopaKorcs  —  aTroGToKtav  fiaOrfrat,  as  in  Papias,  instead  of 
aTroa-ToXwy  fjuiOrfrai  —  dTroa-ToXoxs  cwpaKorc?.  If  this  be  its  origin,  we 
have  a  somewhat  fuller  paraphrase  of  the  Papias  passage.  The  two 
classes  of  informants  he  mentions  are  no  longer  fused  into  one,  but 
kept  apart  as  in  the  original,  and  they  are  again,  not  aTToa-ToXovs 
cco/KiKore?  Kai  tov  Kvpiov  fiaOrfrai,  but  drocrroAou*  iiapaKores  kcu  rovTU)v 
fAaOrjTaif  t.e.  fjLaOrjTal  rtjv  diro  rroAwv. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  have  reasonably  strong  evidence 
from  the  transcribers  and  translators  of  Eusebius,  and  more  particu- 
larly from  the  above  cited  passages  from  Irenaeus,  for  an  emenda- 
tion—  not  of  Eusebius  as  Dr.  Abbott   proposes  but  —  of  Papias. 

•  There  may  be  some  slight  confusion  in  the  text,  but  the  sense  is  unmistakable. 
Abbott  had  rendered  irapd  tCjv  rods  diro<rT6Xouf  iupaKdruv^  xal  r(ap  irap  a^rup 
dKovadpTUP.  Harnack  preferal)ly:  irapd  r(ap  roi/i  dvoarbXovi  iupaKdrup,  Kal 
Tapd  tUp  {fw'  aih-Qp  fia0iiT€v04pTiap, 
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Just  one  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  transcriptional  evidence.  Dr. 
Abbott's  proposed  emendatioD  seems  to  me  to  transcend  the  bounds 
of  reasonable  probability.  A  scribe  could  hardly  corrnpt  ol  ruv  toC 
Kvpimi  itaBijrmv  fiafffrai  into  ol  rou  Kvpuiu  naSi/Tui,  even  thuugh  the 
latter  expression  did  stand  just  before  as  the  model.  But  consider 
how  the  latter  expression  looks  in  uncial  script  with  the  usual  form 
of  abbreviation,  and  observe  how  almost  iodistiuguishalile  the  alterna- 
tives might  become  by  a  very  slight  mutilation  or  obliteration,  if  for 
OITTIVffV  Mi0HTS:i  we  substitute  OITCVnUN  M\0H'n:i.  This 
latter  reading  will  explain  all  variants,  jnclutiing  the  reading  of  Euse- 
bius  himself,  and  best  of  all  it  suits  exactly  the  apparent  references 
of  Irenaeus,  and  the  inner  requirements  of  the  context  itself. 

I  cannot  leave  this  important  subject  without  a  word  as  to  the 
effect  of  our  proposed  emendation  upon  that  vital  chain  of  tradidon 
by  which  Irenaeus,  and  we  through  him,  are  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  the  apostles.  Papias'  statement  as  we  now  understand 
it  is  as  follows :  In  my  boyhood  in  Hierapolis  I  had  special  oppor- 
tunity in  two  ways  of  informing  myself  as  to  what  the  Lord  had 
taught.  For  in  the  first  place  certain  persons  came  my  way  who 
had  been  actually  associated  with  the  apostles.  These,  among  whom 
I  may  mention  the  surviving  daughters  of  Philip  the  evangelist,  who 
lived  to  a  great  age  in  Hierapolis,  and  who  in  their  girlhood  in 
Cesarea  had  of  course  had  frequent  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing many  of  the  apostles,  —  these  followers  of  the  elders,  I  say,  I 
would  ask  what  Andrew,  or  Peter,  had  said,  or  Philip,  or  Thomas, 
or  James,  or  John,  or  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  Lord's  disciples. 
Also  in  the  second  place  I  was  wont  to  enquire  of  those  who  came 
my  way  from  Ephesus,  what  Aristion  and  the  Presbyter  John,  disciples 
of  the  above  named,  were  saying.  For  I  did  not  think  what  I  got 
from  books  wovild  profit  me  so  much  as  the  living  and  abiding  voice. 

Here  the  great  church  dignitaries  in  Ephesus,  although,  as  ya&jimi 
rSiv  (iTixTrdAuiv,  really  superior  in  authority  to  mere  chance  comers 
who  as  tiupa«dr«  Toi;  dTrocrToXov^  had  this  and  that  to  relate,  are 
subordinated  and  put  in  the  second  rank  because  the  boy  in  Hierap- 
olis had  not  been  able  to  interrogate  them  personally.  Neverthe- 
less as  their  voice  was  still  "  living  and  abiding  "  in  his  time,  and  not 
far  away,  so  that  he  could  get  abundant  information  as  to  what  they 
were  saying,  he  thought  it  right  to  add  their  testimonies  freely,  almost 
as  if  he  had  heard  them  himself  —  so  much  so  in  fact  that  Eusebius, 
Irenaeus,  and  apparenUy  even  Dr.  Abbott  seem  to  think  he  actually 
had  heard  them  himself.     He  says  nothing  about  Polycarp,  who  in 
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point  of  age  raust  have  been  of  the  same  circle,  and  who  was  also 
a  fmOrjrrj^  Ttav  aTrooToAoiv,  doubtless  because  in  the  period  of  which 
he  is  now  speaking,  that  of  his  boyhood  in  Hierapolis,  information 
as  to  what  Polycarp  was  teaching  in  the  remoter  Smyrna  was  com- 
paratively inaccessible  to  him.  His  later  association  with  Polycarp 
his  readers  might  naturally  take  for  granted. 

As  to  the  €(D/KiKores  tov^  diroaToXov^  whom  Papias  mentions,  we 
know  that  the  daughters  of  Philip  were  such,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  there  were  others  in  Asia  ca,  100  a.d.  As  to  the 
lAaBifral  rtav  aTroo-ToAwv,  the  report  of  Papias  in  regard  to  the  Presbyter 
John  is  corroborated  by  an  independent  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
the  apostle  John  installed  a  namesake  of  his  own  in  Ephesus.  It  is 
certain  from  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  that  Polycarp  in  Smyrna  was 
such,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Aristion. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  only  survivor  who  in  the  boyhood  da}'s 
of  Irenaeus  could  still  claim  to  have  seen  the  apostles,  was  Polycarp, 
lingering  till  the  age  of  almost  a  hundred  years,  so  that  Irenaeus  could 
regard  it  as  a  singular  providence  of  God  that  he  could  yet  remember 
the  very  look  of  the  old  man  as  he  sat  and  taught.  Doubtless  John 
the  Presbyter  had  died  many  years  before.  Papias  ca.  150  a.d. 
would  not  speak  of  him  as  still  alive  in  his  boyhood  days,  if  his  death 
had  not  taken  place  somewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 
But  could  Irenaeus  confuse  this  man,  the  older  contemporary  of 
Polycarp,  with  John  the  apostle?  On  the  answer  to  this  question 
depends  the  whole  Harnackian  theory  of  the  Johannine  writings. 
And  the  answer  to  this  question  will  largely  depend  on  the  further 
one,  Did  Irenaeus,  who,  as  now  seems  probable,  had  before  him  the 
work  of  Papias,  read  after  6  irpco-^urc/jos  'Icoovio^Sj  ol  rov  KvpCov  or 
Oi  Tovrtav  fuiOrfTai? 
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The  Authorship  of  Romans  xv.  xvi. 

PROFESSOR  W.    H.   RYDER. 

AN  DOVER,   MASS. 

THESE  two  chapters  are  found,  without  important  omissions,  in 
all  Greek  manuscripts  and  all  manuscripts  of  versions  which 
are  now  extant. 

The  form  and  order  of  the  Textus  Receptus  appears  in  K  BCDE, 
in  a  few  cursives,  in  the  Latin  of  the  bilingual  texts,  d,  e,  f,  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate,  Peshitto,  Bohairic,  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  long  doxology  (16^^)  is  found  between 
chs.  14  and  15  in  L  and  more  than  two  hundred  cursives,  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  Harkleian  Syriac,  in  Greek  Lectionaries,  and  in  Chrys- 
ostom,  Theodoret,  and  John  of  Damascus. 

Cursive  66  inserts  the  word  tcAoj  after  16*^  then  adds  the  long 
doxology  with  a  note  in  the  margin,  saying :  **  In  the  ancient  copies 
the  end  of  the  epistle  is  here,  but  the  rest  [the  long  doxologyj  is 
found  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter.*' 

The  Vulgate  codex  Amiatinus  has  fifty- one  titles  of  sections.  The 
fiftieth  reads,  '*  The  peril  of  him  who  grieves  his  brother  by  his  meat," 
etc.;  the  fiftv-first,  *' On  the  mystery  of  the  Lord,  kept  secret 
before  his  passion  but  after  his  passion  revealed,"  suggesting  that  the 
Latin  manuscript  to  which  these  titles  were  first  added  placed  the 
doxology  after  ch.  14.  Similar  titles  in  Codex  Fuldensis  also  omit 
the  contents  of  15-16"-^ 

The  uncials  AF,  the  cursives  5,  17,  and  the  Armenian  version 
contain  the  doxology  in  both  ])laces,  while  F  and  G  omit  it  in  both 
places;  but  (ig  have  a  blank  space  after  14,  and  f  adds  at  16^*  the 
doxology  taken  from  the  Vulgate. 

The  manuscripts,  then,  which  preserve  the  Greek  text  in  common 
use  place  the  doxology  after  ch.  14.  This  is  also  the  order  in  Greek 
service  books,  in  the  writings  of  Greek  fathers,  and,  to  some  extent, 
in  Syriac  and  l/.Uin  versions.  But  the  more  carefully  edited  Greek 
manuscripts  place  it  at  the  close  of  the  epistle.     Those  authorities 
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which  insert  the  doxology  in  both  places,  and  those  which  exclude  it 
from  both,  give  evidence  that  their  scribes  were  acquainted  with 
manuscripts  which  thus  differed  in  locating  the  passage.  This  seems 
to  prove  that  the  order  of  L  and  the  cursives  was  found  in  manuscripts 
before  the  date  of  A  and  P. 

We  have,  further,  the  direct  testimony  of  Origen  that  both  forms 
were  current  in  his  day.  His  commentary  follows  the  order  of 
K  BCDE,  but  in  his  remarks  upon  the  section  i6^^  he  says:  **  Mar- 
cion  .  .  .  entirely  removeil  this  paragraph  (caput  hoc),  and  not  only 
this,  but  also  from  this  place  (et  non  solum  hoc,  sed  et  ab  eo  loco), 
where  it  is  written,  *  but  everything  which  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,*  even 
to  the  end,  he  cut  away  all.  In  other  copies,  however,  that  is  in 
those  which  have  not  been  corrupted  by  Marcion,  we  find  this  same 
paragraph  differently  placed.  For  in  some  codices,  after  the  place 
which  we  mentioned  above,  that  is,  *  but  whatever  is  not  of  faith  is 
sin,*  then  follows  immediately  (statim  cohaerens  habetur),  *  but  to 
him  who  is  able  to  stablish  you.*  But  other  codices  have  it  at  the 
end,  as  it  is  now  placed.** 

This  passage  is  preserved  only  in  the  Latin  of  Rufinus,  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear  and  consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  other  facts 
already  noted  and  the  inferences  which  they  suggest.  We  learn  thus 
that,  one  hundred  years  before  our  oldest  manuscripts  were  written, 
some  codices  contained  the  doxology  after  ch.  14  and  others  after  i6, 
and  that,  if  one  form  was  a  literary  revision  of  the  other,  that  revision 
was  made  before  Origen*s  time,  and,  apparently,  without  his  knowl- 
edge. The  two  forms  may  have  existed  therefore  in  Greek  manu- 
scripts before  the  Syriac  and  Latin  versions  were  made.  The  fact, 
then,  that  the  Peshitto  and,  in  general,  the  copies  of  Latin  versions 
which  have  come  down  to  us  place  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  16 
simply  shows  that  the  translators  or  copyists  preferred  that  order,  as 
did  Origen.  That  they  were  led  to  their  decision  by  critical,  histori- 
cal study  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  made  still  more  doubtful  by 
the  fact  that  Origen  makes  no  appeal  to  that  kind  of  evidence  in  stat- 
ing his  own  decision.  The  question  of  the  original  position  of  the 
doxology  presents  itself  to  us,  then,  as  one  of  inherent  probability 
simply ;  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
doxology  was  transferred  from  the  earher  place,  where  it  seems  sadly 
to  break  the  connection,  to  the  far  more  appropriate  place  at  the  close 
of  the  epistle,  than  that  the  converse  transposition  was  made  and  so 
extensively  adopted  ;  that  the  form,  therefore,  which  places  the  dox- 
ology between  14  and  15  is  the  earlier,  and  the  other  is  due  to  a  liter- 
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ary  revision  made  before  200  a.d.,  perhaps  twenty-five  or  even  fifty 
years  before.^ 

But  the  paragraph  from  Origen  makes  another  statement  of  even 
greater  interest  in  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  our  discussion. 
Origen  affirms  that  Marcion  removed  entirely  this  section,  viz.  the 
doxology,  and  not  only  this  but  also  cut  away  all  that  follows  the 
words,  "  But  everything  which  is  not  of  faith  is  sin."  This,  certainly, 
is  the  only  meaning  that  can  be  given  to  the  Latin  text.  Dr.  Hort 
would  change  caput  hoc  to  caput  hie,  and  ab  eo  loco  to  in  eo  loco  (as 
one  manuscript  of  Origen  has  it),  making  Origen  say  that  Marcion 
removed  the  caput,  viz.  the  doxology  herCy  at  the  end  of  the  epistle, 
but  also  in  the  place  where  it  is  written,  "  But  everything  that  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin."  But  as  Sanday  remarks,  the  words,  usque  ad  fine m 
cuncta  dissecuitj  are  meaningless  unless  they  apply  to  the  contents 
of  chs.  15  and  16.     Moreover,  caput  needs  hoc  to  complete  its  sense. 

Origen  was  then  acquainted  with  a  form  of  the  epistle  which  ended 
with  the  fourteenth  chapter.  This  he  attributed  to  mutilation  at  the 
hands  of  Marcion.  He  gives  no  reasons  for  his  opinion  and  makes 
no  appeal  to  historical  evidence  or  tradition.  Was  he  correct  in  his 
inference,  or  have  we  reason  to  beheve  that  Marcion  simply  used 
copies  which  came  into  his  hands  in  this  briefer  form  ?  And  if  this 
was  the  form  of  Marcion*s  text,  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  earlier  and,  probably,  the  original  form  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  obser\'e  that,  with  the  exception  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  ante-Nicene 
father  quoted  from  chs.  15,  16,  although  other  parts  of  the  epistle  are 
frequently  cited.  I  can  but  think  that  Hort,  Sanday,  and  GifiTord 
treat  this  fact  too  lightly  when  they  attribute  this  omission  to  mere 
accident.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  i  Cor.  16  is  not  quoted  in  these 
early  writings,  unless  the  "  Maranatha  "  of  Didache  10  is  such  a  quo- 
tation. But  that  chapter,  like  Rom.  16,  deals  almost  entirely  with 
merely  personal  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  Rom.  15  deals  with 
subjects  of  general  and  permanent  interest.  In  the  direct  arguments 
against  Marcion  in  Irenoeus  and  Tertullian.  as  in  Epiphanius  also,  the 
omission  of  quotations  from  these  chapters  may  be  due  to  the  pur- 
pose to  use  only  texts  whose  force  Marcion  and  his  followers  would 
admit ;  though  it  is  surprising  that  none  of  these  writers  suggest  that 
Marcion  has  removed  these  chapters.  This  certainly  does  not 
account  for  the  neglect  of  these  chapters  elsewhere. 

^  Zahn  holds  that  the  doxoloj^y  was  originally  after  14''^  {Einiti/uftg  in  das 
Neue  lestament,  1 897,  i.  269-272). 
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But  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  the  contents  of  these  chapters 
would  offend  Marcion  and  induce  him  to  remove  them?  Sanday 
holds  that  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  15  might  lead 
him  to  omit  the  section.  But  Marcion  does  not  seem  to  have 
omitted,  with  any  consistency,  those  parts  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  accepted  by  him  which  contained  Old  Testament  quota- 
tions. Tertullian  in  arguing  against  him  cites  at  least  nine  times  from 
sentences  in  Romans  which  contain  or  consist  of  such  quotations,  and 
the  reconstructed  Gospel  of  Luke,  as  used  by  Marcion,  does  not,  in 
general,  omit  such  sentences.  Sanday  holds,  further,  that  Marcion 
must  have  excluded  15*,  "which,"  he  says,  "directly  contradicts 
the  whole  of  his  special  system."  He  adds  that  Marcion  "  most  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  used  "  the  sentence  in  vs.^  "  I  say  that  Christ 
has  become  a  minister  of  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God."  But 
it  is  hardly  less  surprising  to  find  Paul  using  the  language  of  vs.*, 
than  it  would  be  to  find  the  same  sentiment  in  Marcion.  The  com- 
mendation of  the  charitable  con.sideration  of  weak  brethren,  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  a  ministry  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  praise  of  the 
Christians  at  Rome  must  have  been  entirely  congenial  to  Marcion, 
and  if  a  few  sentences  jarred  upon  his  convictions,  he  could  easily 
remove  them,  or  interpret  them  consistently  with  his  system.  More- 
over, the  theory  that  Marcion  removed  these  chapters  does  not 
explain  the  position  of  the  doxology  after  ch.  14,  nor  the  absence  of 
quotations  in  the  early  fathers ;  for  I  cannot  think  that  Marcion's 
excisions  from  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  books  had  much 
influence  over  the  text  preserved  in  the  Church.  He  was,  from  the 
first,  looked  upon  as  a  heretic,  and  was  freely  charged  with  tampering 
with  the  text.  The  tendency  must  have  been  to  resist  rather  than  to 
accept  changes  made  by  him  or  his  followers.  When  he  and  the 
early  fathers  agree  in  the  text,  they  are  two  witnesses  whose  combined 
testimony  is  very  strong.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  reason  to 
believe  that  these  two  witnesses  give  testimony  in  favor  of  omitting 
Rom.  15,  16,  from  the  epistle  as  it  first  circulated.^ 

These  facts  which  have  been  noted  certainly  suggest  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  its  earliest  form,  ended  with 
ch.  14,  or,  more  probably,  with  the  doxology  appended  to  that 
chapter. 

2  In  supporting  the  hypothesis  that  Tertullian  used  a  copy  of  Romans  which 
did  not  contain  15,  16,  I  have  not  appealed  to  the  fact  that  he  quotes  the  sen- 
tence, "  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,"  Rom.  14*^  as  found  in  clausula  {Contra 
Marc*  5,  14),  for  the  term  is  too  mdehnile  to  prove  much. 
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But  do  the  form  anil  contents  of  15,  16,  give  any  support  to  this 
hypothesis  ? 

So  far  as  choice  of  words  and  of  forms  of  expression  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  n-hich  disproves  the  PauUne  authorship  of  these 
chapters.  The  language  is  the  Hellenistic  ^/cw  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
which  must,  indeed,  have  been  the  epistolary  style  of  Paul's  associates 
and  correspondents ;  for  one  man  could  hardly  write  familiar  letters 
in  a  style  which  was  unfamiliar  to  his  generation  and  his  circle. 
There  are,  however,  some  minor  peculiarities  in  these  chapters  which 
suggest,  though  they  do  not  prove,  another  hand. 

( 1 )  The  quotations  in  15'°''^  are  each  introduced  by  the  phrase  ical 
iriLA.iv.  Though  Paul  often  groups  quotations,  this  phrase  occurs  ebc- 
where,  in  writings  attributed  to  him,  only  in  i  Cor.  3*  It  occurs 
several  times  in  Hebrews. 

(2)  'I'he  expression,  Aeyot yap  Xptmiiv  Stciicoi'oi'  ytytv^trSiii  T-tpiro/aj^ 
(15'),  is  a  singular  one  for  Paul  to  use.  He  uses  SuxKoyoi  elsewhere 
of  Christ  in  a  question  expressing  surprise  and  repudiation ;  Spa 
XjjtoTM  a/uxpriat  SuiKOFot ;  (Gal,  i").  Paul  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  Christ  terms  which  denote  conventional  human  relations, 
such  as  Staitovoi,  wait,  diriirToAos,  itptvt,  apuitpfw.  The  Apostle  is  not 
always  careful  to  guard  agninst  a  misunderstanding  or  misuse  of  his 
language,  but  the  phrase  Suutovoi  jripiTon^i,  without  explanation  or 
qualification,  seems  almost  like  a  challenge  to  a  perversion  of  the 
underlying  doctrine  of  the  epistle.' 

(3)  The  well- developed  figure  from  the  ritual  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  appears  in  15"  is  not  quite  what  we  should  expect  in 
Paul.  The  word  'upovpytiv  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  it  is  found  in  Philo  and  Josephus  ;  nor  does  Paul 
use  the  noun  lipd^.  The  offering  of  Gentiles  to  God  as  a  sacrifice 
is  not  a  Pauline  conception.  Christ  is  a  irpoai^apa  Kal  Swria  rf  0t^ 
(Kph.  5'),  and  alms  are  vpoa^opai  (Acts  24'").  The  bodies  of 
Christians  may  be  offered  to  God  as  a  fluo-m  (Rom.  12';  compare 
Pliil.  2"),  as  also  their  generous  gifts  (Phil.  4'*).  But  in  these  cases 
suffering  or  self-denial  is  expressed.  That  a  Christian  priest  should 
offer  other  men  to  God  seems  remote  from  Paul's  way  of  thinking. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  such  examples  of  rare  or  unparalleled 
expressions  do  not  go  far  towards  proving  diversity  of  authorship, 

•  The  point  is  not  that  the  ihought  cspre^scil  in  \^^  '  is  not  Pauline,  but  that 
the  form  in  which  the  thought  a  expressed  is  without  parallel  in  Taul's  writings, 
and  does, not  easily  harmonize  with  the   use   of  npiTOfii}   in  (he   argument   of 
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though  they  may  furnish  some  confirmatory  evidence  of  a  theory 
which  must  find  its  main  support  in  other  facts. 

It  should  be  observed  that  what  appears,  at  first  sight,  a  close 
connection  between  the  last  verses  of  ch.  14  and  the  first  verses 
of  ch.  15  proves,  on  more  careful  inspection,  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  argument  of  the  epistle  closes  with  14^,  **  What- 
soever is  not  of  faith  is  sin."  Down  to  this  point  the  whole  thought 
has  centred  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith.  Even  the  horta- 
tory section,  12-14,  rests  upon  this  conception  of  life  and  duty  (12' 
j^i.  2. 2ifflj      jj^  j^^  Qjj  ^l^g  other  hand,  the  appeal  is  to  charity  rather 

than  to  faith  (15*"^).  In  14  the  freedom  of  faith  is  emphasized, 
which  may  be  limited  in  its  application  by  charity;  in  15,  the 
authority  of  charity  is  urged  without  reference  to  the  freedom  of 
faith.  The  word  Trto-Tt?  is  not  found  in  15-16*^  and  Trto-Tcuw  only 
in  15". 

There  are  certain  biographical  and  historical  notes  which  do  not 
fit  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  the  main  body  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written. 

In  15'^  the  author  says  that  his  missionary  labors  had  covered  a 
field  extending  from  Jenisalem  to  Illyricum.  We  have  in  the  Acts 
a  detailed  report  of  Paul's  missionary  journeys,  which  gives  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  visited  Illyricum.  At  Beroea  he  was  within 
about  sixty  miles  of  its  boundary,  but  he  went  from  there  directly 
to  the  sea  and  sailed  for  Athens  (Acts  17"-").  That  the  author 
means  simply  that  he  had  come  within  sight  of  the  Illyrian  moun- 
tiins,  or  had  met  certain  Illyrians  residing  in  Macedonia,  as  Sanday 
suggests,  seems  to  attribute  to  Paul  a  rather  foolish  exaggeration. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  in  his  last  journey  from  Ephesus  to 
Greece  (Acts  20'  -),  Paul  crossed  the  Illyrian  border;*  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this.  The  author  is  not  referring  to  the  extent  of 
his  travels,  but  of  his  successful  missionary  labor.  He  had  **  fulfilled 
the  Gospel  of  Christ "  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum.  Paul's  labors 
in  Macedonia  are  frequently  referred  to  in  his  epistles,  and  are 
described  in  the  Acts,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  a  hint  that  he 
labored  in  Illyricum.  Moreover,  the  singular  expression  Tr€Trkrjp(OK€vai 
TO  €vayye\Lov  rov  Xptorov,  a  phrase  without  parallel  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  does  not  seem  to  describe  the  first,  brief  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  or  a  mere  initiation  of  converts  into  the  Christian 
life  and  society.  The  word  irXyjpota  is  used  elsewhere  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy  or  promise,  the  perfecting  of  a  revelation  as  in 

*  Compare  Zahn,  Einleitung  i.  293,  294. 
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Malt,  s"  Col.  I*',  the  complete  obedience  to  a  law  as  in  Rom.  13', 
or  the  completion  of  an  appointed  service,  as  in  Acts  12**  13-* 
14"  Col.  4".  It  seems  to  describe  here  the  perfecting  of  an  evan- 
gelical work  already  begun,  somewhat  as  in  i  (3)  King^  1",  irXijpuirw 
rois  k^ovs  iTov  means,  •■  I  will  confirm  thy  words."  While  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  is  not  nuite  certain,  it  seems,  as  interpreted  in 
vs.*,  to  describe  the  labors  of  an  evangelist  who  had  traversed  a 
region  where  the  Gospel  had  already  entered  and  who  sought  out 
neglected  places  and  souls  and  knit  together  scattered  Christian 
communities. 

The  author's  report  of  the  aim  and  method  of  his  ministry,  con- 
tained in  IS*""',  seems,  at  first  glance,  quite  like  the  Apostle's 
conception  and  method  of  work,  flut  upon  closer  examination  the 
thoughts  expressed  do  not  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  nor  are  they  fitted  to  secure  the  favorable 
interest  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  in  the  writer  or  his  message.  He 
does  not  in  these  verses  lay  emphasis  upon  his  call  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  but  simply  ujwn  his  aim  to  reach  the  unevan- 
geli/cd  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  seeking  places  where  ChtLst 
had  not  been  named,  avoiding  building  on  another  man's  foundation. 
Why  should  Paul  say  this  to  a  Christian  community  at  Rome,  a 
community  which  had  received  the  Gospel  from  others,  and  whose 
members  were  sufficiently  mature  in  their  Christian  life  and  thought 
to  read  with  inieresl  and  profit  such  a  treatise  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ?  How  could  he  say  in  such  a  letter  to  such  a  community, 
"  I  am  zealous  to  prosecute  the  work  of  evangelization,  not  where 
Christ  is  named,  that  I  may  not  build  on  another's  foundation"? 
How  could  he  say  that  this  was  the  controlling  purpose  in  his 
ministry,  when  he  had  already  said  to  these  mature  Christians, 
"God  is  my  witness  that  I  am  continually  praying,  if  in  any  way  I 
may  be  permitted  to  come  to  you,  that  1  may  impart  a  spiritual  gift 
to  you,  that  I  may  have  some  frait  among  you,  as  also  among  the 
rest  of  the  Gentiles  "  (1'°  "■■*)  ?  This  whole  epistle  aims  to  do,  for 
the  Christians  at  Rome,  the  very  thing  which,  in  these  verses,  he  says 
he  avoids,  viz.  to  build  ijr'  dAAorpiov  OtniXtor.  Is  (here  not,  also,  a 
lack  of  taste  and  tact  in  thus  emphasizing,  in  a  letter  to  these  com- 
parative strangers,  the  somewhat  narrow  and  personal  features  of  his 
ministry  ?  The  author  would  be  far  from  saying  that  this  is  the  only 
or  the  most  important  way  of  prosecuting  evangelical  work.  He 
simply  says  :  This  is  my  way.  But  what  is  there,  in  the  epistle  as 
a  whole,  or  in  Paul's  relation  with  the  Romans,  to  suggest  or  make 
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significant  such  a  piece  of  autobiography  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how 
appropriate  and  important  this  is,  if  it  is  in  the  report  of  some  evan- 
gelist, some  member  or  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  to  the 
church  whose  missionary  he  is. 

The  23d  verse  also  contains  an  expression  which  does  not  seem 
to  fit  Paul's  circumstances  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Mi;4ccri  roTTov  l[\<av  iv  rot?  KXifUKTi  Tovrot?,  the  author  says.  But  had 
Paul  no  longer  a  place  in  Corinth  and  its  vicinity  when  he  wrote  to 
the  Romans?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  he  was  prepared  to  sail 
from  Corinth  to  Syria,  he  learned  of  a  Jewish  plot  which  led  him  to 
give  up  the  voyage  (Acts  20').  But  this  led  simply  to  a  leisurely 
journey  by  land,  during  which  there  was  much  preaching  and  Chris- 
tian labor.  Paul  at  Corinth  was  far  from  feeling  that  he  had  ful- 
filled the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  nothing  appears  in  his  external 
relations  which  could  have  led  him  to  say  that  there  was  no  longer 
place  for  him  in  those  regions.  But  an  evangelist,  with  a  definite 
and  limited  mission,  which  had  been  conscientiously  and  success- 
fully prosecuted,  might  easily  thus  express  himself. 

Still  more  significant,  in  its  bearing  upon  this  question,  is  the 
author's  announcement  of  the  ulterior  aim  of  his  contemplated  visit 
at  Rome.  "  I  have  had  a  desire,"  he  says,  "  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come  to  you,  whenever  I  make  a  journey  to  Spain,  for  I  hope  when 
I  pass  through  to  see  you  and  to  be  sent  forward  thither  by  you,  if 
first  I  may  in  some  measure  enjoy  your  society"  (15**).  "I  shall 
go  forward  through  you  to  Spain"  (vs.®).  The  visit  to  Rome  is 
purely  incidental ;  Spain  is  the  object  of  his  desire.  He  longs  to 
see  his  friends  at  Rome  (vs.®)  ;  he  will  rest  himself  with  them 
(vs.")  ;  but  they  must  help  him  forward  to  the  newer  regions 
beyond.  There  is  no  thought  of  a  call  to  labor  at  Rome.  He  is 
not  intent  on  imparting  some  spiritual  grace  to  the  Romans,  and  on 
having  some  fruit  among  them,  as  in  i^^*^.  How  different  the 
tone  of  iXTTiiu}  Sui7rop€vofi€F09  Oioa-aa^ax  v/xas  (vs.^^)  and  Set  fxe 
'Putfitfv  iSiiv  (Acts  19^0'  I^  seems  almost  impossible  that  Paul 
should  have  spoken  of  his  long-desired  first  visit  to  Rome  in  this 
incidental  way,  or  that,  after  writing  such  a  letter  as  Rom.  1-14,  he 
should  refer  to  a  contemplated  visit  as  only  an  occasion  for  enjoying 
the  society  of  Christian  friends,  seeing  their  faces,  having  a  restful 
time  with  them,  and  then  hurrying  on,  with  their  assistance,  to  the 
distant  country  of  Spain.  Moreover,  the  author  says  that  he  has  had 
the  desire  to  visit  the  Romans  on  his  way  to  Spain,  awo  iKavCtv 
(or  toAAwk)   iriav  (vs.*^).      Six   or  seven  years  before  writing  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  saileJ,  under  ihe  impulse  of  a  vision, 
from  Truas  to  Macedonia,  and  began  his  labors  in  Europe.  Is  it 
likely  that  for  many  of  these  years  he  had  cherished  a  plan  to  prose- 
cute this  mission  to  the  PiUars  of  Hercules?  It  takes  time  for  such 
great  plans  to  develop  even  in  an  Apostle's  mind.  But  a  Roman 
Christian,  who  bad  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle,  and  to  whom 
Spain  would  not  be  the  distant  land  which  it  must  have  been  to  a 
Palesiinian  Jew  who  had  been  even  as  far  west  as  Corinth,  could 
easily  cherish  and  express  such  a  plan  ;  and  if  for  a  number  of  years 
he  had  been  prosecuting  this  eastern  mission,  he  would  say :  Through 
these  years  the  desire  has  been  growing  within  me  to  carry  this  same 
Gospel  to  the  far  West. 

The  task  which  makes  immediate  demand  upon  the  time  of  the 
wrilei  of  these  chapters,  viz.  to  carry  to  the  poor  among  the  saints 
at  Jerusalem  a  contribution  of  money  collected  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  (is""^),  reminds  us,  certainly,  of  the  contribution  which  was 
a  matter  of  so  much  thought  and  anxiety  to  Paul  (t  Cor.  16*^ 
3  Cor.  8-9),  and  which,  according  to  Acts  24",  Paul  brought  with 
him  in  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  offerings  were  gathered  in 
the  same  regions  and  for  the  same  purpose.  Gut  this  does  not  furnish 
conclu.sive  evidence  of  their  identity.  For  Jews  of  the  dispersion  to 
send  offerings  to  Jerusalem  was  a  well-established  custom.  Compare 
Philo,  I^ga/.  ad  Caiiim,  40,  Josephus,  Antl.,  xviii.  9.  i,  and  observe 
the  word  irpoo-^opiiL  in  Acts  24".  The  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
had  repeatedly  received  such  contributions  (Acts  ii''  *'  Ga],  3" 
I  Cor.  16').  Was  it  not  natural,  almost  inevitable,  that  an  evangelist, 
prosecuting  his  mission  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  thus  beginning 
his  journey  with  personal  knowledge  of  the  needy  condition  of  Chris- 
tians at  Jerusalem,  and  passing  through  regions  where,  a  few  years 
before,  Paul  had  kept  this  object  of  charity  before  the  minds  of  the 
churches  for  more  than  a  year  (2  Cor.  9'),  should  follow  Paul's 
example  and  make  a  successful  appeal  for  the  same  object? 

The  sixteenth  chapter  presents  peculiar  difficulties  to  one  who 
contends  for  the  unity  of  the  Epistle.  Some  of  these  have  been  so 
frequently  and  fully  discussed  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  them. 

It  is  certainty  surprising  that  Paul  should  show  such  intimate  per- 
sonal friendship  for  so  many  persons  in  a  distant  community  which 
he  had  never  visited.  He  sends  his  salutations,  in  most  cases  with 
some  affectionate  or  descriptive  term  or  sentence,  to  twenty-four  per- 
sons whose  names  he  mentions,  to  one  woman  whom  he  calls  the 
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mother  of  Rufus  and  his  own  mother,  to  the  sister  of  Nereus,  besides 
the  members  of  the  households  of  Aristobuhis  and  Narcissus,  the 
brethren  who  are  with  Asyncritus  and  his  associates,  the  saints  with 
Olympas  and  his  companions,  and  the  church  which  is  in  the  house 
of  Prisca  and  Aquila.  Paul  had,  indeed,  known  Prisca  and  Aquila  in 
Corinth  and  Ephesus.  He  may  have  met  others  in  his  missionary 
labors  in  Asia  and  in  Greece,  though  probably  the  majority  of  the 
Church  were  slaves  who  could  not  have  travelled  freely.  Some  of 
them  he  may  have  known  only  through  common  friends.  But  too 
many  persons  are  mentioned,  the  proofs  of  personal  acquaintance  and 
friendship  are  too  numerous,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  present  con- 
ditions and  relations  of  these  brethren  and  sisters  is  too  intimate 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation.  We  feel  this  when  we  try 
to  conceive  of  a  prominent  Christian  in  Boston,  a  Secretary  of  the 
American  Board,  for  example,  sending  such  greetings  to  Christians  in 
a  city  which  he  had  never  visited,  in  Constantinople  or  Yokohama. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Epistle  give 
no  suggestion  of  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  persons  at  Rome. 
Paul  had  a  deep  Christian  love  for  these  brethren  which  frequently 
finds  expression  ;  but  no  other  Epistle  of  Paul  gives  less  evidence  of 
personal  knowledge  of  the  individuals  or  the  special  conditions  of  the 
community  addressed.  It  is  in  striking  contrast  in  this  respect  with 
the  letters  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Galatians,  and  the  Corinthians, 
which  were  written  in  the  same  period  of  the  Apostle*s  life  and 
labor.* 

There  is  a  consciousness  of  church  organization  and  life  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  epistle  until  we  reach  this  chapter.  Indeed,  in 
Rom.  1-14,  we  have  no  suggestion  of  an  organized  Christian  com- 
munity at  Rome ;  the  word  iKKXrjata  is  not  found,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  church  officers,  no  suggestion  of  government  or  discipline,  and 
no  reference  to  Christian  assemblies.  We  need  not  infer  from  this 
that  there  was  no  organic  life  among  the  Roman  Christians,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  it  was  not  very  fully  developed.  However 
that  may  be,  these  chapters  lay  no  emphasis  upon  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  an  organized  church.     But  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  the 

*  Zahn  observes  that  Paul  was  not  in  the  habit  of  sending  such  personal  greet- 
ings. The  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Philippians 
close  without  them.  Zahn  infers  that  the  long  list  of  salutations  here  is  due  to  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  Paul  to  gain  the  good  will  of  a  community  which  he  had 
never  visited.  A  more  natural  inference  is  that  the  chapter  of  salutations  was 
written  by  a  man  whose  epistolary  habit  differed  from  PauVs. 
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thoughl  o(  the  significaiicc  of  ihe  church  is  a  ruling  thought.  The 
word  jmcAi^trui  occurs  five  limes  in  various  relalioiis,  Phcebe  is  a 
Suutovot  of  the  church  at  Ceachrese ;  tiie  house  of  Prisca  and  Aquik 
is  the  meeting- place  of  a  church  ;  all  ihe  churches  of  the  Gentiles 
give  thai)lcs  ;  all  the  churches  ofChn  it  send  salutations  ;  and  Gaius  is 
a  host  of  the  whole  church.  This  does  not  prove,  but  it  does  suggest, 
a  later  date,  when  the  significance  of  ecclesiastical  connection  and 
organization  had  come  more  fully  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Roman 
Christians. 

'i'here  are  other  intimaiions  in  the  chapter  that  the  church  at 
Rome  had  been  in  existence  for  a  considerable  time.  Mary  has 
already  rendered  much  service  to  you  (vs."),  Persis  also  has  labored 
much  in  the  Lord  (vs."),  Andronicus  and  Junias  have  become  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Apostles  (vs,^),  Apelles  has  been  tested  and 
proved  in  Christ  (vs."").  Moreover,  false  teachers  had  appeared  and 
had  sown  divisions  and  offences  (vs.""").  These  arc  described  as 
men  who  hoiAfvooaiv  ri/  tavriav  tmXiif.  Whether  their  fault  was  self- 
indulgence  or  asceticism,  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  them  is 
very  different  from  the  spirit  which  pervades  the  instruction  con- 
tained in  14-  How  could  the  Apostle  discuss  the  question  of  eating 
and  drinking  in  the  calm  and  impartial  lone  which  pervades  that 
chapter,  if  he  was  writing  to  people  who  were  in  danger  of  being  led 
away  by  those  who  served  their  own  belly?  In  all  these  earlier 
chapters,  the  Apostle's  interest  centres  in  a  certain  cooception  of  the 
Christian  life.  He  exhorts  his  readers  to  accept  this  principle  and  to 
live  by  it ;  but  he  has  no  reproofs  for  them,  nor  does  he  express 
anxieties  about  them.  He  says  to  them,  in  a  generous  hyperbole, 
and  without  qualification,  ij  xlVtis  v/jmv  KaTayytXXtrtu  iv  oK<f  ry  Koaiug 
(i").  The  author  of  this  chapter  is  acquainted  with  that  commenda- 
tion and  repeats  it,  though  with  a  significant  change  :  ^  yap  Iiimv 

JiraitOTf  («  vaXTK  itfitKiTO  (16").' 

The  biographical  notes  in  this  chapter  point  to  a  later  date  than 

'  The  word  Inraxo^  h  nol  a  favorite  with  Paul;  indeed,  it  eiprewes  «  concep- 
lion  of  the  Christian  life  which  suggesLa  the  bondage  of  the  law  rather  than  Ihe 
freedom  of  failh.  (le  usually  qualilies  or  interprets  it  by  some  added  term,  as 
imtoi)  i-fiTTcui  (]'  16™),  irraiaili  til  Sitaiotinfy  (6");  or  uses  it  where  aligare  of 
speech  requires  it,  as  2  Cor.  lo'-  •;  or  of  obedience  to  a  human  leader  (l  Cor.  7** 
Philemon").  Only  here  and  15"  is  the  noun  used  to  denote,  without  further 
inlerprelalion,  the  content  of  (."hiistian  character.  It  defines  the  obedience  of 
(Tirisl  in  Rom.  5'*;  compare  Phil.  l'.  The  verb  is  used  of  obedience  to  the 
(lospel  in  Rom.  lo'*  2  Theas.  1'  (compare  Rom.  6"),  but  more  frequently  of 
obedience  to  parents,  mailers,  etc. 
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that  of  the  body  of  the  epistle,  and  to  some  other  author  than  the 
Apostle  Paul. 

First  among  these  are  the  notes  concerning  Prisca  and  Aquila. 
We  are  informed  in  the  Acts  that  Paul  made  the  acquaintance  of 
these  people  in  Corinth,  during  his  first  visit  in  that  city  (Acts  i8*). 
They  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus  (vs.^***).  They  are  still  in 
Ephesus,  and  their  house  is  the  meeting-place  of  a  Christian  con- 
gregation when  Paul  writes  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
( I  Cor.  1 6^') .  As  this  epistle  was  written  before  Pentecost  ( i  Cor.  1 6**), 
and  Paul  was  at  Philippi  on  his  return  from  Corinth  to  Palestine  by 
the  next  Passover  (Acts  20*^**^),  it  seems  probable  that  something 
less  than  a  year  passed  between  the  date  at  which  Prisca  and  Aquila 
formed  the  centre  of  an  €KKXrj<ria  at  Corinth,  and  the  date  of  the 
Roman  Epistle.  That  in  these  few  months  they  should  have  broken 
up  their  home  at  Ephesus,  should  have  made  a  new  home  in  Rome, 
where,  apparently,  they  had  not  resided  before,  —  for  Acts  18*  does 
not  say  that  they  came  from  Rome,  but  simply  from  Italy,  —  and 
should  have  gathered  another  €KK\rjaia  in  Rome,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  should  have  reached  Paul  at  Corinth,  is  not  impossible, 
but  is  surprising.  Moreover,  had  these  three  or  four  years  of  Chris- 
tian service  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  with,  possibly,  a  few  months  at 
Rome,  put  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles  under  special  obligation 
to  them  ? 

Again,  where  can  we  find  an  occasion,  during  the  period  of  Paul's 
acquaintance  with  Prisca  and  Aquila  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  when 
they  could  have  been  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  neck  for  his  life 
(vs.*)?  Paul  was  in  some  danger  at  Corinth  (Acts  18'*"^'),  and 
again  in  Ephesus  (Acts  i9^^')>  ^^  ^^^  ^^st  case  from  Jews,  and  in 
the  second  from  Gentiles,  but  in  each  case  he  had  ample  protection 
from  the  civil  authorities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  Jewish 
refugee  and  his  wife  could  have  rendered  him  an  essential  service. 

These  are  only  difficulties,  not  impossibilities.  But  it  is  certainly 
easier  to  explain  these  notes  if  we  suppose  that  these  verses  were 
written  a  few  years  later,  after  Prisca  and  Aquila  had  had  abundant 
time  to  remove  to  Rome  and  to  gain  an  influential  position  among 
the  Christians  there,  to  render  a  large  service  to  Gentile  churches, 
and  in  some  way,  perhaps  during  the  persecution  in  which  Paul  had 
died,  to  save  the  life  of  the  author  of  these  chapters. 

The  description  of  Andronicus  and  Junias  (vs.^)  presents  some 
difficulties  to  an  early  date  and  a  Pauline  authorship.  The  author 
says  that  these  two  brethren  have  been  his  fellow-prisoners.     Paul 
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affirms  in  2  Cor.  1 1®  that  he  had  been  "  in  prisons  more  abundantly," 
and  these  two  Christians  may  have  been  his  companions  in  some 
imprisonment.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  and  time  for  the 
common  imprisonment  of  the  man  now  at  Corinth  and  these  two  at 
Rome.  It  is  even  more  surprising  to  be  told  that  these  two  Roman 
Christians  were  in  Christ  before  Paul.  They  may  have  been  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  they  may  have  been  led  to 
Christ  by  some  early  evangelist,  but  such  suppositions  involve  im- 
probabilities. But  every  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  supposition 
that  these  chapters  were  written  by  a  convert  of  a  later  day,  who, 
with  his  friends,  had  passed  through  a  period  of  persecution  at 
Rome. 

One  striking  feature  of  this  chapter  is  the  number  of  kinsmen  to 
whom  the  author  refers.  Andronicus,  Junias,  and  Herodian  are 
saluted  as  his  kinsmen.  His  kinsmen,  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater, 
join  him  in  sending  salutations.  Rufus's  mother  is  his  mother,  and 
Quartus  is  his  brother.  These  terms  have  often  been  understood  in 
a  figurative  sense  ;  crvyycm?  are  fellow  Jews,  as  in  9'  and  2  Mac.  5*, 
Rufus*s  mother  has  shown  a  motherly  interest  in  the  writer,  and 
Quartus  was  simply  a  Christian.  But  why  should  Paul  call  five  or 
six  of  these  Jewish  Christians  kinsmen  and  not  apply  the  term  to 
Aijuila,  a  Jew  (Acts  18^),  or  to  Timothy,  whose  mother  was  a  Jewess 
(Acts  16*)  ?  When  he  sends  greetings  to  Rufus  and  to  his  and  my 
mother,  why  should  avrov  be  interpreted  literally  and  ifiov  figura- 
tively? Why  is  Quartus  alone,  of  all  the  twenty-five  Christian  men 
whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter,  called  6  aScAc^os?' 

liut  if  we  take  these  terms  literally,  the  problem  of  the  authorship 
of  at  least  i6'"^^**^  is  solved.  Who  were  Rufus  and  his  mother? 
Was  not  she  the  wife  of  Simon,  who  bore  the  cross  of  Jesus 
(Mark  15^')?  Their  oldest  son  was  Alexander,  the  second  Rufus, 
\hv  third  Tertius,  the  fourth  Quartus.  They  were  Christians  living 
in  Rome,  or  in  its  vicinity,  when  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  were 
well   known  there.     Simon  had  a  Jewish  name,  but  living  among 

T  For  the  omission  of  the  pronoun  when  an  own  brother  is  referred  to,  compare 
|n.  ii*'\  and  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  Gen.  37*  4426-  33  ^^8  Job  42'^  The 
ttd«lilion  of  fiou  would  not  relieve  from  ambiguity,  for  the  pronoun  is  used  often 
ol  u  Hocial  or  tribal  rclati<m.  In  other  cases  in  the  epistles  where  6  dStX^t  is 
u«(m|  «)f  a  (  hrislian  brother  the  phrase  does  not  distinguish  one  person  from 
■rvrral  others  mentioned.  See  1  Cor.  i^  iC'-^  2  Cor.  i*  Eph.  6"*^^  Phil.  2'^  Col.  I* 
4'  w  Philemon  ^  For  a  similar  omission  of  the  pronoun  compare  Mt.  15***  19^* 
Mk.  7'Mn-  >9^^'  CoT.s^. 
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Gentiles,  he  gave  his  sons  Greek  and  Latin  names,  first  the  common 
names  Alexander  and  Rufus,  but  as  such  names  had  slight  significance 
for  him,  he  called  the  next  two  Third  and  Fourth.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  these  sons  should  have  other  kinsmen  in 
the  Christian  community  at  Rome.  Indeed,  as  Simon,  at  the  time 
of  the  crucifixion,  resided  in  Gyrene,  one  of  these  kinsmen,  Lucius 
(Rom.  16'^*),  may  be  the  Lucius  of  Gyrene  of  Acts  i3\  possibly  a 
brother  of  Simon,  who  may  be  the  Symeon  Niger  of  the  same  group 
at  Antioch. 

But,  finally,  we  have  the  direct  statement  of  Tertius  that  he  wrote 
the  epistle  (vs.^).  This  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  he 
is  Paul's  amanuensis,  but  ypafjxa  is  not  used  in  this  sense  in  the  New 
Testament,*  except  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  relation  of  the  scribe 
to  Him  who  dictates  is  peculiar.  It  describes  elsewhere  either  the 
act  of  a  man  who  records  his  own  thought,  or  of  one  who  employs 
another  to  put  it  on  record.  The  authors  of  the  epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  frequently  inserted  the  verb,  whether  they  wrote  by  their 
own  hand  or  by  the  hand  of  another.  Paul  seems  frequently  to 
have  employed  an  amanuensis,  but  nowhere  else  do  we  find  this 
amanuensis  adding  his  own  personal  notes.  In  this  section,  whose 
authorship  we  have  been  discussing,  it  is  used  of  the  responsible 
author  (15").  It  certainly  seems  probable  that  lypaij/a  vfuv  (15") 
and  6  ypa^a?  rrjv  cirioToAiJi'  (16^)  have  the  same  subject.  Moreover, 
6  ypa^as  Trjv  iwiaroXriv  iv  Kvpiw  is  a  rather  solemn  and  weighty 
phrase  for  a  mere  amanuensis  to  use.  No  other  writer  in  the  New 
Testament  seems  to  make  a  more  definite  claim  to  inspiration. 

The  conclusion  is  that  Paul  closed  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  when 
he  had  finished  his  argument  and  fully  applied  his  doctrine,  viz. 
at  14^.  He  appended,  however,  the  long  doxology,  16^*^,  much  as 
he  closed  the  more  abstruse  part  of  the  epistle  in  11^*^.  The  letter 
at  first  circulated  in  this  form.  Marcion  may  have  removed  the 
doxology ;  perhaps  because  he  did  not  like  the  identification  of  the 
only  wise  God  with  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  At  an  early 
day  there  was  circulated  with  this  epistle,  or  appended  to  it,  a  letter, 
or  part  of  a  letter,  from  a  Roman  evangelist  named  Tertius  to  his 
friends  at  Rome.  He  was  an  officer,  or  at  least  a  man  of  standing 
and  influence  in  the  church  at  Rome.  In  an  Alexandrian  or  Egyp- 
tian recension  the  long  doxology  was  transferred  to  the  end  of  this 
composite  document,  apparently  taking  the  place  of  the  brief  dox- 

•  It  i»  sometimes  so  used  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  see  Jer.  43  (Heb.  36)*-  *■• 
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ology,  i6'*.*  This  writer  has  the  style  of  Paul,  and  has  Paul's  con- 
ception of  Christian  love  and  morality.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  apprehended  Paul's  profound  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  life.  His  use  of  ^v  t«  TrtaTcuctv  (15**)  is  simply  imitative. 
We  have,  then,  at  the  close  of  this  epistle,  as  at  the  close  of  the 
Second  Gospel,  a  fragment  welded  to  the  original  document;  and 
we  have,  as  in  the  First  Gospel,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
perhaps  other  New  Testament  books,  the  writing  of  a  Christian  of 
the  first  age  of  the  church,  of  whom  we  know  little  except  what 
appears  in  the  spirit  of  his  writing. 

If  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  54  a.d.  and 
suffered  martyrdom  before  60  a.d.,  as  seems  very  probable,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Epistle  of  Tertius  was  written  in  64,  or  a  little 
earlier,  after  the  church  at  Rome  was  well  developed,  but  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Neronian  persecution  or  of  the  Jewish  war. 

•  The  •ulhoriticii  which  place  the  long  doxology  after  14"  have,  in  general,  two 
uhorl  doxologim,  1 6***  **.  Those  which  transfer  the  long  doxology  to  the  end  of 
16  in  KcncrftI  c»mil  vs.**.  I)  and  its  closely  related  codices  EFG  omit  20*>,  but  D 
in  p«iil  to  hiivc  A  mark  noting  its  omission.  Apparently  Tertius's  epistle  closed 
with  two  d«»xoloj{ics  as  do  several  New  Testament  epistles;  compare  Phil.  j(^'^ 
i  Itirw.  i»*  *"  I  Tin*  6»«' "  2  Tim.  4^8^ «  i  Pet.  5"- ". 
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On  1.Ttt?ip  and  ^tt^^p. 

PROF.    R.   J.   H.    GOTTHEIL. 

NKW   YORK. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  ZA  W.  (xvii.  348)  Dr.  Peiser  has  treated 
of  the  name  ^»T\2^1p  i  Chr.  15*',  which  appears  again  i  Chr.  6" 
under  the  form  ^?^p.  1  can  hardly  think  that  he  is  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  this  second  form  is  an  intentional  change  from  the  first,  due 
to  the  feeling  that  such  a  name  as  '  Kos  is  Yahu '  smacked  too  much 
of  "  other  gods.**  We  have  undoubtedly  the  same  name  in  both 
cases,  ^t?p  standing  for  an  abbreviated  liTt^p  (i.e.  "*t?"'p).^  The 
IJCX  is  interesting,  in  one  of  these  passages  at  least.  In  15*'  it  reads 
Kcioatov  (B)  or  Kto-atbv  (A  and  Luc.).*  In  6^  the  ordinary  reading 
is  Kio-a,  B  has  Keio-ai,  A  Kcurav.'  But  Lucian  has  for  this  second 
name  Kovo-ci.  We  see,  then,  that  the  first  part  of  the  name  varies 
between  tT^p  and  t?p.  We  have  a  number  of  such  variants,  as  e.g. 
^^  and  ^'^  I  S.  9*  (LXX  2ct<^,  A  and  B)  i  Chr.  6»;*  DTH  and 
D-Iin  I  Chr.  14^'*  ,TVip  Neh.  11",  but  Ezra  io«  T&y^^  (IJCX 
KcoAcia,  Luc.  KiuAui?);  ^7  i  Chr.  7^  LXX  Oupa,  LucVoupois;* 
Kn7  I  Chr.  11^,  LXX  'apat',  Luc.  ^ipa.%1 

*  Cf.  Jer.  6",  where  the  correct  reading  seems  to  have  been  ^T^'^V^^  (LXX  irai 
tAf  BvyJli¥  fiov) ;  the  "  having  been  read  by  a  later  scribe  as  the  abbreviation  of 
!T.T,  whence  the  Masoretic  n\'T  ri^n.  Cf.  also  Perles,  AnaUktfn  zur  Textkritik 
des  Alien  TeUamentSj  p.  19 ;  Gray,  Studies  in  Hebrew  Proper  Names,  p.  297, 
"TTp  very  uncertain." 

'  Lagarde,  Ononiastica  Sacra,  172,  4I. 

*  Lagarde,  ihid.,  vji,  42.  Kittel,  in  his  edition  of  Chronicles  (p.  66),  in  the 
Polychrome  Bible,  suggests  *C^p  as  the  proper  reading. 

*  See  Kittel,  a,  /. ;  Marquart,  Fundamente  israeiitischer  und  jUdischer  Ge- 
schickte,  p.  12. 

*  Kittel,  p.  66.  But  \yT^  and  X^>r\  are  not  found  on  Phoenician  inscriptions. 
The  citation  from  Siegfried-Stade  treats  of  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  The  name 
occurs  only  once  on  a  Phoenician  inscription,  the  famous  Baal-Lebanon  patera 
( CIS.  i.  p.  25) ;  cf.  Ledrain,  Diet,  des  Xoms  Propres  Palmyreniens,  p.  25. 

«  Cf.  I  Chr.  20»  -ir  and  TIT. 

T  Cf.  also  Kara  i  Chr.  8»,  LXX  Ma«r«l;  ptTT  2  Chr.  I2»,  LXX  ZowraKtly^ 
(I  Ki.  I4«  p«nr,  K'thlbh) ;   taiPTK  i  Chr.  4*»  LXX  (B)  Ax«tAwf,  (A)  kxtftai. 
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IViser  is  not  satisfied  with  the  usual  comparison  vitfa  KauB-malakm 
^  Kos-melekh),  Kaus-^afin  (=  Kos-gebher),  names  of  Edomite 
kings  found  upon  the  Assrrian  monuments.  He  finds  upon  a  con- 
iracl  tablet  of  the  time  of  Darius  a  name  (Hm)  Kms-iada  (= ST^Ip)." 
IViser  also  suggests  that  the  birthplace  of  the  pnopfact  Kahom,  TTip^R, 
contains  the  name  of  the  same  god ;  />.  *5R  +  ITTp. 

The  question  as  to  the  connection  of  this  Kwi  with  the  Idnmaeo- 
Arabic  god  Kaus  is  regarded  br  Peiser  as  not  certain.  But  jost  for 
this  region  the  name  of  the  god  is  well  antbenxicited.  We  have 
(ireek  inscriptions  found  in  Edom  with  such  names  as  KAryyog 
(  =  ^CSp ) ,  Kotryararoi  (  =  JHSSp).  Joscphus *  mentions  a  Kmrriflor 
po«,  whose  ancestors  were  priests  of  Kofc  (=Kans,  Knzah).  C£ 
jrODp  on  a  Nabataean  inscpption  of  El-Hijr;*  and  TCDTp  on  a 
Sinaiiic  inscription."  We  have  undoubtedly  here  the  same  god  in 
the  names  found  in  the  Bible,  in  Xal^taean  and  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions ^  and  in  Arabic  tradition.  AMiether  the  brook  |'1C'p  contains 
the  same  name,  as  Robertson  Smith  sugcests,^*  is  ret  in  doubt 

This  AT^jrj,  however,  appears  in  a  different  form  also  in  Arabic, 
iV.  as  Kais.  The  suggestion  made  by  Wellhausen,^  "nahcr  Begt 
freilich  der  Zusammenhang  von  Qans  und  Qais,*"  seems  to  have 
remained  unnoticed.  Even  Hartwig  Dercnbourg,  who  has  written 
a  short  memoir  on  the  god  Kais.^^  has  not  noticed  this ;  though  be 
does  suggest  that  the  second  pan  of  the  name  iTip^H  is  connected 
with  this  Kais.  He  shows  there  that  in  the  name  of  the  wandering 
royal  ]>oet  we  have  not  the  **  man  of  the  tribe  Kais-'Ailan,"  Irit  **  ser- 
vant of  the  god  Kais.*'     Cf.  such  names  as  'Abd-al-Kais  ( =  ^'^22, 

In  KK>kina  over  this  article  of  DerenSourir's,  however,  I  am  sur- 
prised  to  find  that  he  gives  this  etymology  of  Imru-1-Kais  as  a  new 


IVsh.  •rrS;  trsr  i  e'hr.  S\  if  e  :ual  t-<  "-S-ST  Gray.  SfM^irs  in  HehrntPrtfrr 
.\'.//vr-\,  p.  05^;  ."— 2T  ani  r"^*  2  Ki.  25^  (.Iray,  p.  1Z2^\  T-T*^  U  3Cp.  (Kct. 
|T.'T^  l.W  Ui^ovr,  I.uc.  'l5.f».-»;-..,  .Ti:e  1  Chr.  o^  I5wt»or.  Ci.  Kittel,  p.  67). 
I"\)r  intor.  h.inijc  of  :.?'■  an  J  .*,t.-\  sec  Haupt.  Z  hf  A—yian  E  J'rzi*fS,  pp.  21,  2Z, 
iipul  Killil.  p.  So. 

"  llomnul.  7'?f  .^v.:."?.'  //r^rrzr  Tr^sirirn,  p.  73.  cites  n  name  Ku-ili ;  bul 
hr  li.in>l.itis  it  "iiifi  of  (.".oi." 

*'    hi/i.pti.'.'rs,  \v.  7.  o, 

"  I'litinij.  . \ ".;>.;.. 7 .«.  ':r  .>.-.- r '-7-?.":  7:1-  A^.^hr^,  p.  49:   cf.,  alsx  Koy»Ra*»«. 

"  l.ulinjj,  >'//;.;;/;. f.  :.-  .'•;/.:?:*;•/';.  p.  ;o  =-"72^'.  Yiociiaivoi  ;  =  riliSp), 
Koifr'.ipaxot  ^^-  ""^-r^^:    \\\Hhau5er..  .'-^r.r:.";  :::.  I. 

*^  Wcllh.AUSon.  Sk;zz^tt  iii.  170.  •*  :::j:.^  p.  — ,  n  "te  2. 
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explanation.  It  is  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  year  1843,  when  that 
splendid  scholar  Osiander  propounded  it  in  his  StudUn  iiber  die 
vorislamische  Religion  der  Araber}^  It  has  been  repeated  by  De 
VogU6  (1868),"  by  Halevy»«(i882),  by  Schrader,'^  by  Baethgen,* 
and  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Gesenius'  Handwdrter- 
buchP^  In  the  same  article,  Derenbourg  attributes  to  Wellhausen 
the  comparison  of  ^^p  with  Arabic  Kais.  But  that  also  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tenth  edition  of  Gesenius,  which  appeared  one  year 
earlier  than  did  the  work  of  Wellhausen  to  which  Derenbourg  refers. 

We  must  not  confound  this  god,  Kaus  or  Kais,  with  another  Idu- 
maean  god  mentioned  by  Josephus,^  Ko{c,  as  has  been  done  by  De 
Vogii^,^  Lagarde,-^  Neubauer.^  We  have  in  Kofc  undoubtedly  the 
Arabic  Kuz:ih,  though  the  name  occurs  at  too  late  a  period  for  us  to 
determine  the  connection  between  this  form  and  Kaus  or  Kais."  As 
both  words  mean  "  bow,'*  there  may  be  some  connection  other  than 
etymological  between  the  two  names. 

Derenbourg  goes  still  further  and  ilentifies  this  Kais  with  the  Ztvs 
Kao-tos  of  the  Greeks,  which  we  find  localized  in  the  names  of  two 
mountains,  one  near  Antioch  and  the  other  near  Pehisinm.  In 
this  he  is  also  following  De  Vogii^  ;  while  Levy*''  and  Scholz^  con- 
nect it  with  the  Ko(c  of  Josephus.  But  we  have  here  another  Idu- 
maean(?)  god,  V2kp,  found  quite  often  on  Nabataean  inscriptions. 
Baudissin  has  already  made  this  identification,*"  though  he  confounds 
V2kp  with  Kofc.     This  god  is  found  again  in  Arabic  names  of  an 

w  ZD^rG,  vii.  501. 

1^  Syrie  Centrales  Inscriptions  Semitiques^  p.  105. 

'*  I.es  Inscriptions  dcr  Safa^  p.  321 ;  although,  at  a  later  time,  he  withdrew 
this  statement,  AW',  des  fjuMs  Juives^  18S4,  p.  16. 

"  KA  TK  p.  603. 

^^  BeitrSi^e  zur  semitischen  Reli^onsgeschichte^  p.  II. 

«  p.  743,  s,  V.  Cp. 

^  Antiquities^  xv.  7,  9.  ^  Symmicta  i.  121. 

^^/.c.  26  sttn/ia  Bii'lica  i.  224,  225. 

^  Tuch,  ZDMG,  iii.  200;  Wellhausen,  /.  r.,  pp.  77,  171;  Baethgen,  /.  r.,  p.  12. 

^  ZDMG.  xviii.  631. 

^  Gdtzendicnst  und  Zauherwesen  hei  den  alten  Ilehraern^  p.  144.  Lcnormant, 
Gazette  Archeohy^ique  vi.  143,  seems  also  to  hold  the  same  view.  I  have  these 
two  citations  from  Drexler's  artijle  "  Kasios,"  in  Roscher,  Lexicon  der  grieck" 
ischen  und  r'dmischen  My(hoi\:^ie  i.  971.     CT.  also  Blau,  ZDMG,  xxv.  575. 

^  Studien  %ur  semitischen  Keiij^ionSi^eschichte  ii.  238;  Wellhausen,  Skizzetf  iii, 
62;  Baethgen,  /.  r.,  104,  304.  Even  though  this  may,  in  several  cases,  be  the 
name  of  a  man  (Ncildeke,  ZDMG.  xlii.  475;  CIS.  ii.  Nos.  165,  174;  Kev.  Sim. 
V.  83),  the  name  was  in  its  origin  theophorous. 


~^-'  -     LTTESLKIVRE. 


t  s  found  at  a  very  iicc 
•zrsd  campaign  in:o  An;  i. 
i£"  .  I  think  that  Len.:- 
jc  ±;*  same  god  •'jC^ :  i't 
-.  ziit  S}Tiac  Knir,ac2.T:. 
'-Si.2z.  citv  is  derived.- 
zi  r:^3ection  of  this  n2=.t 
ci  :t  Hippolytus,  Griper. 
:=?.  -  Ch wolsohn  has  uitd 
z^z^f :  ;J-Hasih,  mentione-: 
.  .r  Tc-:!"*  The  pronuncia- 
rr^  ■  --cenain ;  and  the 
T  1-"  L-e  letters.  TI-s 
"jr-=-T.  -     Now  Epiphaniui 

-r-  z  liumaea.    HXfai, 

3.  ?;  i  Ti::scription  of  vX 

. ::  -r-f^i  -p  jn  the  report 

:  *r--::rr?  ar  vjld  take  their 

e  .  :r.  a:  least,  which 

:-  -?,;-:?  •■.:emioned  with 


s,-  .  v»* .   '^rren^er,  /?■" 


'   u:,  has  the  same 

—  -X.  an  I  Illau. 

-V 12  14^ hi:":  nr  ii  dem 
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On  Daniel  viii.  1 1,  12. 

PROF.   J.   DYNELEY   PRINCE. 

NEW   YORK. 

I9fi  12    titt^o  p30  •si'pern  rarn  onn  n^»i  S^jn  nay?  n^  tw  u 

:  nrr^rr  nf rpi  nf^K  toi<  lb?^ni  utfp  Torn  b'p  injn 

Verses  **  *^  describe  the  rise  and  the  extent  of  the  sway  of  the 
Little  Horn,  the  symbol  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  In  v.^°  it  is  said 
that  the  Horn  exalted  itself '  even  unto  the  host  of  heaven  (/>.  the 
kingdom  of  the  Israelitish  saints),  and  felled  to  the  earth  some  of 
the  host  and  some  of  the  stars  and  trampled  on  them.'  In  these  two 
verses  the  fem.  subject  of  the  verb  is  unquestionably  *the  Horn,' 
iTT^rS  n*inK  y^p^  in  the  interpretation  of  vs."  ^^,  however,  we 
meet  with  three  difficulties;  viz.:  i.  the  unexpected  transition  to 
the  masc.  in  the  form  v''*'Jjn,  the  subject  of  which  must  be  either  the 
Horn  or  Antiochus  Epiphanes  directly.  If  it  be  supposed  that  Anti- 
ochus is  referred  to  here  directly,  the  form  of  the  verb  is  of  course 
correct ;  but  2.  the  sudden  recurrence  of  the  fem.  forms  in  v.^* 
without  any  repetition  of  the  Horn  as  a  subject  (cf.  Hn  v^CH,  nnC?, 
\7Wr\)  seems  to  make  this  view  untenable ;  3.  the  constniction  of 
WSit  as  a  fem.  subject  of  jnsn.  Nearly  all  the  modem  expositors 
disregard  these  changes  of  gender  and  make  their  translations  on  the 
unwarranted  assumption  that  the  author  refers  to  Antiochus  directly 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  masc,  and  that  then,  suddenly  thinking  of 
the  Horn,  he  changes  the  gender  of  the  verbs  in  the  same  sentence 
without  any  change  of  subject.'  Such  a  confusion  of  gender,  how- 
ever, taken  in  connection  with  the  two  unexplained  suffixes  in  13tttt 
and  ItSnpO,  could  only  produce  the  greatest  ambiguity  and  would 
certainly  not  have  been  permitted  to  stand  by  any  author  who  had 
made  the  most  cursory  revision  of  his  work.  It  must  be  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  text  is  corrupt ;  and  in  fact,  that  if  the  Masoretic 

*  So  Bevan  and  Kamphausen  for  M.  .TTWaa  rJTK  Jlp. 

'  V.  Lengerke,  Hitzig,  Behrmann,  Kamphausen,  etc.    Bevan  remarks  that  no 
plausible  emendation  has  been  as  yet  suggested. 
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text  of  Qiis  passzge  be  alluovtl  U>  remain  unaltered,  a  satisEacton' 
tnnslatiaii  is  im  possible. 

little  or  no  help  can  be  obtained  Eratn  the  VeRions.  The  text  of 
both  the  LXX  and  8  b  In  eiea  \  worx  conditioo  than  ibat  of  M., 
so  that  we  are  praclicaBj  left  to  our  owd  devices  to  explain  the 
difficulty. 

I  suggest  the  foDoniag  eineiiditraD  of  the  text  and  translalioo  : 

•  ■  ij  yJL>.  I.-  ."s^'c^'i  ^tf^  rail  TTtTt  ss'Lj  ms^n  ^? 

And  e«cB  nnto  tbe  rTiB>;c  of  ibc  Hat  (Jbvh)  it  (fcBL,  tbe  Hon]  enltcd  inscir, 
mad  from  tlin>  (Jh<h)  wo  Uken  anaj-  (he  dailT  oBcrii^  >ad  the  place  oi  His 
(JIlTh's)  Sancluary  wu  cast  dcivD.  Aod  iu  (Ihe  tlcni's)  hott  ws*  appoinlRl 
•gliiut  tb«  daily  nciilice  br  cmon  oT  ioiquitr,  and  it  (ihc  Hotn)  will  oat  doirn 
truth  to  emith  and  will  underlitlLe  and  (3117  uut  saccestfuUy. 

We  thus  have  ICIE  used  in  two  senses  in  vs."^ ",  In  r."  it  k  the 
host  of  Israel,  God's  bttsl,  ag.iinst  which  the  Horn  exalts  itself.  In 
v.**  the  author,  wishing  to  emphasize  the  (act  that  the  Antiochan 
persecutiun  against  Israel  was  permitted  by  Jhvh  as  a  oecesury  chas- 
tisement, states  that,  owing  to  Israel's  wickedness,  the  Horn's  host 
was  imposed  upon  her  as  a  penalty,  to  be  especially  operative  against 
the  daily  offering.  The  fem.  sufBs  a_  reliex*cs  the  amtnguity  of 
yaUt  and  brings  out  the  contrast  between  the  )t33£  of  Israel  and 
the  K2^  of  Aniiochus." 

Hitzig  and  Ewald  also  regard  X33E  in  v.**  as  an  allusion  to  the 
Horn's  host,  but  fail  to  make  the  reference  intelligible  by  meatis  of  a 
suffix,  as  they  retain  the  Niph.  \iW\,  unwarrantably  coostruing  K33E 
as  a  feminine. 

'  riTin  adding  n,  accidentally  omitted  before  \    So  also  GaU. 

'  n-n  following  ^«. 

'  ]n  nK3]p  for  \PZn  ItSS^,  changing  D  to  H  and  comtmiDg  the  latter  u  a 
■uffin  referring  to  pp.  For  hs  Iri3  in  the  sense  'impose  as  a  penaky'  (ilao 
Ewald),  cf.  2  Ki.  18"  Jon.  I"  Eiek.  f. 

'  None  of  Professor  Moore's  emendation?  in  JBI_  x¥.  seem  Decenary.  The 
text  of  these  verses  can  be  explained  without  luch  radical  alteiationa. 
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Note  on  Psalm  cxxi.  i. 

PROF.    DEAN  A.   WALKER. 

AURORA,  N.Y. 

THE  R.V.  has  here  correctly  followed  the  Hebrew  text  in 
making  the  second  clause  interrogative.  This  construction 
gives  a  more  logical  sequence  in  the  thought,  the  direct  question, 
"From  whence  cometh  my  help?"  being  followed  by  its  answer, 
"  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord  " ;  whereas  in  the  A.V.  we  have 
the  psalmist's  statement  that  his  help  cometh  from  the  hills  (R.V. 
"  mountains,"  Heb.  C"in)  followed  by  the  seemingly  contradictory, 
or  at  least  non-sequent,  statement  that  his  help  cometh  from  another 
source,  namely,  the  Ix)rd.  I  say  seemingly  contradictory,  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  we  have  here  no  necessary  contradiction.  The 
usual  interpretation  which  makes  this  a  case  of  parallelism,  in  whose 
first  member  the  psalmist  finds  his  help  in  the  mountains  as  the 
symbol,  and  in  the  second  member  finds  it  in  Jehovah  as  the  real 
source  of  strength,  has  abundant  warrant  in  biblical  methods  of 
thought.  In  Old  Testament  times  as  well  as  to-day,  devout  minds 
found  inspiration  in  mountain  scenery  (Ps.  95*).  The  everlasting 
hills  have  always  suggested  God*s  eternity,  strength,  and  majesty, 
and  His  overshadowing  presence  and  protection.  It  is  strengthen- 
ing to  look  upon  them. 

But  was  this  the  psalmist's  thought  in  our  passage?  A  very 
different  thought  may  be  found  in  the  verse  if  we  go  a  step  further 
than  the  R.V.  and  render  the  first  clause  also  as  interrogative,  a  con- 
struction which,  though  rare  in  Hebrew,  is  permissible,  the  use  of 
the  affirmative  form  in  an  interrogative  sense  without  an  interrogative 
particle  (cf.  2  Sam.  16*^;  Zech.  8*;  and  possibly  2  Sam.  23*;  and 
Is.  i^^  where  the  context  seems  to  favor  this  interpretation),  espe- 
cially where  the  idea  of  surprise  or  protest  is  implied.  Rendering 
the  main  verb  K^TK  as  an  interrogative  of  indignant  protest,  we  may 
then  read  the  thought,  *  Shall  I  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  mountains 
[high  places,  the  seats  of  idolatrous  worship]  ?  Nay,  verily,  from 
whom  cometh  my  help  ?  My  help  cometh  from  Yahweh  which  made 
heaven  and  earth.' 


fc  s  caan^  «M  Ab  ■aspKoai^  A«  nch  h^  placei  wen 

iibaaBfi  K.  mf  xK^*^t^imihf]Am:am  (aC&raa.  >■">.  ttpon 
fe  ^iHC  ^M^AHiB  it&iju^  ■•  ik  K.  1x5*  as  *  laanl  about  Jem- 
He  ptfa  hoMoal  a^^is  Cv  be  paAa  vif  be  band  in  the 

tiiB  wiMMfc  i»  '■pM  *^m  ife  liiwpiw  «ii^  the  iiap  of 
M*^  ■'  li»fc— ^at«»<»1^  fbaxm  the  dties 
if  lilfl   iilii   ai  fli    I     ■        ■     li     ijiiiiiaiii.    tkcnalKilhat 


'  (s  C  a^.  tbcR  BBSi  ban 
ngBHcc  of  *e  pxlc  dnu 


■cfc*DBiHlbkea«ceafiissBKaBA:  aot 
■  tB^«fci  cr kad feces «CHt  w  woidip 
■caciH^  Ac chA «r  ^fB an;  U  ibe 
ihR^tfeeaikBrarkMBa^cMk.  ¥aar 
Hi  ■  J  piai  ^t  wi  ■  Mm  I  ill     1i  1 1 1  m 


I  ^  k]«  «f  «e  4w :  Hv  Ac  MBgcaKx  of 


He  «■  pKaEVRC  ^E  inM 


■■■pH  10  Ibe 
T*»«craL 
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Dr.  Torrey  on  the  Edomites. 

PROF.  T.   K.   CHEYNE. 

OXFORD,   ENGLAND. 

DR.  TORREY  unintentionally  exaggerates  the  difference  between 
the  conclusions  of  his  article  in  Part  I.  of  the  present  volume, 
and  those  expressed  in  my  Introduction  to  Isaiah y  pp.  210  f.  To  say 
that  I  there  regard  Mai.  i'*^  "  as  referring  to  a  Nabataean  attack  on 
the  Edomites  while  the  latter  were  in  their  old  home  "  is  not  quite 
correct ;  it  should  have  been  said,  "  while  the  main  body  of  the 
Edomites  were,"  etc.  Dr.  Torrey  has  seen  the  historical  truth  more 
clearly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  it  is  too  much  to  assume 
that  "  the  fact  has  not  been  recognized  that  the  invaders  {i,e,  the 
Edomitish  invaders  of  Judah)  came  to  stay,**  It  was  recognized  by 
myself;  that  I  underrate  the  extent  of  the  invasion  does  not  alter  the 
fact.  Dr.  Torrey  also  states  that  according  to  "  the  theory  now  in 
favour  "  the  Edomites  in  Judah  "  were  compelled  by  the  Persians  to 
give  back  their  new  possessions  to  the  Jews."  I  do  not  remember 
what  VVellhausen  may  have  said  on  the  subject  -,  but,  lest  some  reader 
of  Dr.  Torrey's  article  might  suppose  that  I  am  among  those  who 
hold  this  view,  I  will  state  explicitly  that  never,  in  any  of  my  refer- 
ences to  the  subject,  have  I  given  any  countenance  to  this  baseless 
theory. 

To  Dr.  Torrey  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  shown  that  the  list 
of  Judaean  cities  in  Nehemiah,  supposed  by  Smend  and  others  (in- 
cluding myself)  to  be  pre-exilic,  was  really  an  invention  of  the  Chron- 
icler—  a  discovery  which  has  important  consequences.  But  even  in 
1895  it  was  possible  for  a  critic  of  Isaiah  like  myself  to  avoid  this 
arbitrary  supposition,  and  in  ZATIV,  xiv.  (1894)  p.  142,  I  have 
rejected  the  view  of  Mai.  1^^  adopted  by  Stade  in  his  Geschichte. 

I  will  now  add  a  correction  of  a  view  of  my  own  on  Ps.  65*^, 
which,  following  Bickell,  I  now  arrange  thus : 

For  thee  most  fit  is  praise,  |  O  God,  in  Zion; 

To  thee  be  the  vow  performed,  |  O  Hearer  of  prayer. 
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Unto  ibce  do  >ll  men  come  |  becaine  of  guilty  acts; 

If  oai  UmmgtessioBi  oppien  ns,  [  thou  purgen  ihem  aviy. 

■HP3"b3  refers  to  the  Jews,  as  in  Joel  3'.  I  could  not  therefore 
DOW  use  Ps.  65"  in  illustralioo  of  Mai.  1",  On  the  latter  passage  I 
agree  of  course  vith  Dr.  Toirey. 


Ermtoh. 
to  Put  I.  p.  73,  line  6  undei  ■  Rcinlla,'  read  (3,  G)  instead  of  (2,  6). 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

I 

DECEMBER,  1897. 

THE  thirty-third  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Room  422 
of  the  Library  Building  of  Columbia  University,  beginning 
Tuesday,  December  28,  at  2.45  p.m.  In  the  absence  of  both  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  Prof.  Francis  Brown  was  chosen  to  preside. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Dr. 
Moxom,  Professor  Gottheil,  and  Professor  Barton  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr.  Peters 
reported  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  regard  to  dinner 
and  hotel  accommodations. 

The  Treasurer's  report  and  the  financial  report  of  the  Recording 
Secretary  were  read,  and  referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee  consist- 
ing of  Professors  Prince  and  J.  R.  Smith. 

The  reports  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  of  the  Recording 
Secretary  were  presented  and  accepted.  Voted,  to  follow  in  general 
the  order  of  papers  as  printed  on  the  programme. 

At  3.15  Professor  Haupt  read  on  Gen.  i".  There  were  remarks 
on  this  by  Professor  Brown.  At  3.35  Professor  Paton  gave  "  A  Res- 
toration of  the  Primitive  Structure  of  Lev.  19^".**  At  3.55  Professor 
Robinson  read  on  "A  New  Interpretation  of  Deut.  i'."  Remarks 
were  made  by  Professor  Bacon.  At  4.25  Professor  Gottheil  read  on 
"irrtt>1p  and  ^p."  At  4.35  Professor  Weber  read  on  "Hebrew 
Words  in  the  Book  of  Job  used  in  a  Sense  Peculiar  to  the  Aramaic." 
There  were  remarks  by  Professors  Briggs  and  H.  P.  Smith.  At  5 
Professor  Haupt  called  attention  to  reprints  of  portions  of  Ginsburg's 
Hebrew  Bible.  At  5.05  Professor  Haupt  read  on  "The  First  Chap- 
ters of  Isaiah."  There  were  remarks  by  Professor  Brown.  At  5.30 
Professor  Barton  read  a  part  of  his  paper  on  "The  Composition  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel."  At  6.10  recess  was  taken  for  dinner  and  a 
social  hour. 

Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  28.  —The  Society  reasscmMc<i  at  8.  Pro- 
fessor Barton  concluded  his  paper,  upon  which   Professors  Paton, 
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Haupt,  and  Briggs  commented.  At  8.30  Professor  Haupt  read  on 
"  Dan.  3***."  There  were  rcmartts  by  Professor  Genung.  At  8.55 
Professor  Bacon  read  "  A  Textual  Emendation  of  the  Papias  Frag- 
ment" ;  on  this  Professor  McGiffert  commented. 

At  9.25  Professor  Thayer  presented  a  report  from  the  Committee 
on  a  School  of  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Palestine,  embodying 
the  result  of  a  conference  nith  the  Council  of  the  Archxological  Insti- 
tute of  America,     It  was  then  unanimously 

Voted,  that  the  Committee  be  authorized,  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
with  an  expression  of  the  Society's  appreciation  of  the  same;  and 
that  this  Committee  be  empowered  to  represent  the  Society  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  in  May  next. 

At  9.50  Dr.  Ward  read  a  note  on  "Nehushtan,"  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday  at  9.30  a.m. 

Wednesday  morning,  Doc.  39.  —  The  Society  was  called  to  order 
promptly  at  9.30  by  Professor  Brown,  the  acting  President.  No 
quorum  being  present,  adjournment  was  taken  for  fifteen  minutes. 

Met  at  9.45.  Professor  Prince  reported  for  the  Auditing  Commit- 
tee that  the  Treasurer's  report  and  the  financial  report  of  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  were  correct  and  properly  vouched.  The  Council 
reported  that  they  had  reiflected  Professor  Lyon  as  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  Professor  Nash  and  Dr.  Cobh  as  additional  members 
of  the  Publishing  Committee. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Council,  the  following  honorary  mem- 
bers were  elected : 

Dr.  A.  Ceriani,  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  Italy. 

Dr.  S.  Schechter,  Cambridge,  England. 

Also  the  following  active  members  : 

Rev.  R.  H.  Beattie,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Emily  Grace  Briggs,  New  York  City. 

Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 

Prof.  W,  D   Kerswill,  Lincoln  University,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Rev.  Kaufmann  Kohler,  D.D.,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Purinton,  Lewision,  Maine. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Columbia  University 
for  the  accommodations  furnished  for  this  meeting.     Dr.  Moxom 
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reported  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  the  report  was 
accepted  and  adopted,  the  following  officers  being  elected : 


Prof.  George  F.  Moore, 

President, 

Dr.  John  P.  Peters, 

Vice-President . 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Cobb. 

Recording  Secretary, 

Prof.  WiUis  J.  Beecher, 

Treasurer. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis, 

Prof.  Edward  Y.  Hi  neks. 

Associates 

Prof.  Benjamin  W.  Bacon, 

in 

Prof  Lewis  B.  Paton, 

CounciL 

Dr.  Wm.  Hayes  Ward, 

At  9.55  Dr.  Cobb  read  on  "Isaiah  21*"^®  reexamined."     There 

were  remarks  by  Professors  Beecher,  Haupt,  and  Brown.     At  10.50 

Professor  Haupt  gave  a  note  on  "  Professor  Bertholet*s  Commentary 

on  Ezekiel."     At  1 1  Professor  Prince  gave  a  note  on  **  Dan.  8"-  ".'* 

Upon  this  Dr.  Torrey  and  Professor  Haupt  commented.     At  11. 10 

Dr.  Torrey  read  on  "The  Edomites  in  Southern  Judah."     At  11.25 

Professor   Porter  read   on   "The  Original   Form   of  the   Story  of 

Judith."     At  11.55  Professor  Rhees  read  on   "The  Confession  of 

Nathanael."     At  12.20  Professor  Harmon  read  on  "  Peter:  the  Man 

and  the  Epistle."    There  were  remarks  by  Professors  Beecher  and 

Barton.     At  12.50  Professor  Paton  read  on  "The  Relation  of  Isaiah 

2*^  to  Micah  4^"^  "  ;  Professor  Brown  remarked  on  this.     Adjourned 

at  I  P.M. 

William  H.  Cobb, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Members  in  Attendance.  —  Messrs.  Adler,  Arnold,  Bacon,  Barton, 
Beecher,  Briggs,  F.  Brown,  W.  A.  Brown,  Cobb,  Creelman,  Dickerman, 
Ewell,  Fagnani,  Ferguson,  Frame,  Genung,  G.  Gottheil,  R.  Gottheil, 
Haas,  Harmon,  Haupt,  Hazard,  Homer,  Hoskins,  McGiffert,  E.  C. 
Moore,  Moxom,  Paton,  Peters,  Porter,  Prince,  Reynolds,  Rhees, 
J.  Rice,  Robinson,  Ropes,  Schwab,  H.  P.  Smith,  J.  R.  Smith,  Thayer, 
Thurston,  Torrey,  Ward,  Watson,  Weber,  Wood. 
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CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 

(Ab  amended  June  13,  1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 

This  association  shall  be  called  ^'  The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Exegesis." 

II. 

The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  presenting,  discussing,  and  publishing  original  papers  on 
Biblical  topics. 

111. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who, 
with  five  others,  shall  be  united  in  a  Council.  These  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council.  Additional  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  the  Presidents 
of  the  Sections  hereinafter  provided  for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  two  others, 
who  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the  Council. 

IV. 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  classes,  active  and  honorary.  Hon- 
orary members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
ments as  Biblical  .scholars.  The  number  of  honorary  members  chosen  at 
the  first  election  shall  be  not  more  than  ten ;  in  any  succeeding  year  not 
more  than  two. 

V. 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Council  may  determine.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the 
Pre.sident.  or  some  other  member  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  Society. 


oossnivngi)*  asu  bt-iaw*. 


Scctiooa,  coB^isiing  of  r1  the  mcmben  of  tbe  Sodetj  residii^  Id  a  par-  I 
ticular  loodily.  oaay  be  organiicd.  miih  the  coDseol  aS  the  CtHindl,  for  the 
ffu^i  sUtcd  ia  Anidc  II.,  proiidcd  that  the  number  of  Rteinber»  coin- 
pouDg  any  Sxtiiia  shall  not  be  Ics^  ilua  Iwdk-v.  Each  SeciJoa  shall 
Sttaually  chonse  for  itseU  a  Preudeni,  whose  duly  it  shall  be  to  preside 
nier  h>  nucttng.  and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  before 
ii  a«  the  Section  may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  talue  are  tiansmitted 
promptly  to  the  CorrenpuoiJing  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Sections 
ihsli  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  sei'erally  determine,  provided  that  ib^ 
ia<M:tinj{9  do  nut  iuienere  nith  the  meetings  uf  the  Society. 


[I  itliall  tw  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  tbe  Viccl 
I'resident,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society ;  but.  in  the  absence  J 
of  both  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  officer  frt>in  the  j 
membeis  present. 


It  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  inetnbenr  J 
at  least  two  weeki  in  ad  anc  of  e  h  meeting,  tTansmitiing  to  ihem  M'T 
tbe  same  time  the  list  of  papers       b    p    sented  at  the  meeting :  lo  keep  a  ' 

recfjrd  'if  the  proceedin       of        h  ngs  ;  to  presene  an  aireuratc 

iii  Ihf  niLmbt-rs:  lo  mal.  n  ual  epirt  uf  ihe  condition  of  the  Soci- 
ety ;  to  distribute  its  publ  ca  on  and  o  do  such  other  like  things  as 
the  Council  may  request 


ll  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cor* 

respondence  of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  the 
securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Society  at 
each  meeting;  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members;  to  receive 
all  papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented,  and  lay  them  before 
the  Publishing  Committee. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Ihe  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds  fA 
the  Society,  and  to  invest  or  disburse  them  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  rendering  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  to  the  Society  at  each 
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V. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  propose  candidates  for  member- 
ship of  the  Society ;  to  elect  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  the  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishing  Committee ;  to  fix  the  times  and  places 
for  meetings,  and  generally  to  supervise  the  interests  of  the  Society. 


VI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Publishing  Committee  to  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society,  and  also  to  select,  edit,  and  publish,  as  far  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  will  justify,  such  papers  and  notes  from  among  those 
laid  before  them,  as  shall  in  their  judgment  be  fitted  to  promote  Biblical 
science. 

VII. 

The  fee  for  admission  into  the  Society  shall  be  five  dollars,  besides 
which  each  member  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  of  three  dollars ;  but  libraries 
may  become  members  without  the  fee  for  admission,  from  which,  also, 
members  permanently  residing  abroad  shall  be  exempt.  The  donation  at 
one  time,  by  a  single  person,  of  fifty  dollars  shall  exempt  the  donor  from 
all  further  payments,  and  no  payments  shall  be  required  of  honorary 
members. 

VIII. 

Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  without  additional  charge, 
one  copy  of  each  publication  of  the  Society  after  his  election ;  in  addition 
to  which,  if  he  be  a  contributor  to  the  Journal^  he  shall  receive  twenty- 
five  copies  of  any  article  or  articles  he  may  have  contributed. 

IX. 

Five  members  of  the  Council,  of  whom  not  less  than  three  shall  have 
been  elected  directly  by  the  Society,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof. 
Twelve  members  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  continue  in  session  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  and  discussing  papers  presented. 


The  following  resolution,  supplementary  to  the  By-Laws,  with  reference 
to  the  price  at  which  members  may  procure  extra  copies  of  the  Journal^ 
was  adopted  June  13th,  1884. 

Resolved:  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  furnish  to  members, /i?r 
the  purpose  of  presentation,  additional  copies  of  any  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal^ to  the  number  of  ten,  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  copy,  but  that  the  price  to 
persons  not  members  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  assessment. 
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©ctorr;?  —  0corTj9,  Rom.  i.  20  ;  Col.  ii.  9. 

PROF.    H.   S.   NASH. 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 

THE  distinction  between  the  terms,  in  one  form  or  another, 
constitutes  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  modern  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament.  For  six  centuries  it  has  been  an 
exegetical  tradition.  Those  who  have  disputed  its  validity  have  been 
in  number  extremely  insignificant  and  in  weight  hardly  worth  regard. 
So  firmly  seated  in  the  minds  of  commentators  and  lexicologists  is 
the  distinction  that  it  looks  like  a  waste  of  time,  if  not  like  a  wanton 
search  after  an  excuse  for  falling  out  with  stable  opinion,  to  attack  it. 
Yet  I  believe  the  distinction  to  be  unreal,  and  while  I  do  not  presume 
to  think  that  I  can  unseat  it,  I  hope  to  throw  a  strong  doubt  upon  its 
right  to  its  place. 

The  distinction  is  variously  expressed.  Thus  Beza  :  Bciorrj^  =  divini- 
tas,  which  =  attribute ;  Oearrj^  =  deitas,  which  =  ipsa  natura.  Bengel : 
^£10x179= divinae  virtutes;  ^€0x179  =  ipsa  divina  natura.  Fritzsche  : 
OioTTj^:  =  Gottheit,  which  =  status  ejus,  qui  sit  Deus  ;  Ouorrj^  =  Gott- 
lichkeit,  which = conditio  ejus  qui  sit  Oeioq,  i.e.  divina  majestas.  Meyer- 
Weiss  :  BtLOTYfs  the  totality  of  the  divine  qualities ;  Biarrj^  the  divine 
being.  Sanday  :  Buorrp;  =  the  divine  nature  and  properties ;  Oiartf^ 
=  the  Divine  Personality.  Grimm-Thayer  :  dcon/s  differs  from  ^cto- 
T179  as  essence  differs  from  quality  or  attribute.  Cremer;  Bcarrj^ 
=  das,  was  Gott  ist ;  Oaonp  =  das,  was  Gottes  ist.  Trench  <  Beiorrjf: 
"  is  not  the  personal  God  whom  any  man  may  learn  to  know  from 
nature ;  as  Person  He  can  be  known  only  by  the  revelation  of  Himself 
in  His  Son :  it  is  only  His  divine  attributes,  His  majesty,  and  glory 
that  can  be  known  from  nature." 

These  statements  are  differently  turned.  The  substance  is  common, 
being  that  distinction  between  God's  essence  and  His  attributes,  which 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  long-established  distinction  between  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  —  i.e,  between  that  knowledge  of  God  which 
comes  into  consciousness  through  general  contact  with  the  universe 
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and  that  deeper  knowledge  of  Him  which  cannot  enter  consciousness 
except  through  saving  communion  with  Christ 

In  the  examination  of  the  grounds  for  the  established  interpretation, 
I  shall  first  take  up  the  contextual  bearings  of  the  exegesis,  afterwards 
its  lexical  and  historical  supports.  In  fairness  to  the  traditional  view, 
the  two  classes  of  evidence  should  be  separated.  It  is  a  plain  rule  in 
the  study  of  synonyms,  that  a  given  pair  of  synonyms  must  needs 
hold  more  or  less  ground  in  common.  The  nature  of  thought  entails 
this  result.  Hence  we  must  be  prepared  for  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and  in  certain  cases,  exceptions  are  so  numerous  that  the  teacher  has 
to  say  to  the  beginner :  First  learn  the  special  rule  in  synonyms,  and 
then  be  exceedingly  careful  about  applying  it.  Still,  the  rule  may  be 
a  sound  one,  holding  its  ground  in  the  face  of  an  objection  raised 
against  it  by  a  special  context.  Fairness  to  the  traditional  interpre- 
tation requires  that  we  should  keep  the  contextual  point  of  view- 
apart  from  the  lexical  and  historical  point  of  view. 

As  we  enter  the  context  of  Rom.  i*,  a  general  consideration  comes 
to  meet  us.  The  base  of  Paul's  thought  is  thoroughly  prophetical. 
Hellenism  colored  his  mind  here  and  there,  but  not  to  any  great 
depth.  His  mind  acts,  on  the  whole,  along  prophetical  lines.  Now 
the  bent  of  prophetic  thought  does  not  favor  the  interpretation. 
Schelling  said  that  there  was  no  supernatural  in  Homer.  The  say- 
ing, inverted,  might  fairly  be  applied  to  prophetic  thought,  whether 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  It  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
nature,  in  our  sense  of  the  term  nature.  All  is  supernatural.  Nature 
is  plastic  under  the  divine  hand,  and  is  being  constantly  shaped  to 
His  saving  purpose  touching  His  people.  The  hills  leap  for  joy, 
because  they  see  salvation  coming  to  Israel,  and  the  trees  of  the 
forest  clap  their  hands.  The  heavens  are  in  deep  and  eager  sym- 
])athy  with  the  experience  of  the  redeemed ;  for,  as  the  Judgment 
Day  dawns,  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  turned  into  blood,  and  the 
stars  fall  like  fruit  from  a  roughly  shaken  tree.  For  prophetic  feeling 
there  is  no  natural  and  no  supernatural  in  the  later  sense  of  the 
words. 

Least  of  all  is  there  any  distinction  between  God's  being  and  His 
will.  Holy  will  is  the  very  essence  of  God.  What  God  is  may  be 
seen  in  what  God  docs.  Hence  one  of  the  assertions  that  goes  along 
with  the  traditional  interi)retation  is  plainly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
Old  Testament  to  which  it  appeals.  Thus  Trench  :  "  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  St.  Paul  uses  this  vague,  more  abstract,  and  less  personal 
word  (^etoTi;?)  just  because  he  would  aftirm  that  men  may  know  God's 
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power  and  majesty  .  .  .  from  His  works ;  but  would  not  imply  that 
they  may  know  Himself  from  these."  To  the  same  point  Rogge 
(quoted  by  Sanday),  who  gives  to  OeioTrfs  the  meaning  of  Sofa.  The 
Old  Testament  does  not  separate  God's  being  from  His  splendor.  It 
is  true  that  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  standing  somewhat  aloof 
from  the  minor  manifestations  of  His  glory,  they  being  a  sort  of 
surrogate  or  middleman  between  the  divine  purity  and  an  impure 
world.  But  taking  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  Sofa  as  a  whole,  it  gives 
us  no  hint  of  any  separation  between  the  divine  being  and  the  divine 
splendor.  There  is  indeed  a  distinction.  But  in  moments  of  impas- 
sioned feeling,  as  in  the  nature  lyrics  of  the  Psalm  Book  and  the 
vision  of  the  last  days  in  the  Prophets,  the  divine  being  is  in  the 
divine  splendor.  Nature  and  history,  regarded  as  a  spiritual  total, 
are  the  one  and  sole  medium  through  which  God  manifests  Himself. 
His  being  and  His  will  are  one. 

An  objection  readily  occurs.  Paul  was  several  centuries  distant 
from  the  latest  of  the  prophets.  Between  him  and  them  lay  a  broad 
period  of  reflection.  (Granted  that  Hellenism  did  not  go  deep  into 
him.  That  does  not  meet  the  point.  Periods  of  reflection  have 
certain  qualities  in  common.  It  matters  not  whether  we  call  the 
reflection  Alexandrian  or  Palestinian.  Prophetism  answers  to  that 
period  in  the  life  of  the  individual  when  action  is  all  in  all,  and  when 
the  rich  red  blood  of  perception  and  sensation  surcharge  the  most 
abstract  ideas  with  color.  But  Jewish  scholasticism  answers  to  that 
period  of  the  individual's  life  when  memory  and  reflection  fill  a  larger 
place  than  action,  and  when  the  man's  being  far  overlaps  his  will ;  so 
that  the  central  idea  of  consciousness  rises  above,  even  draws  aloof 
from  the  body  of  the  man's  deeds.  So  with  Jewish  scholasticism 
whether  Palestinian  or  Alexandrian.  The  Supreme  Idea,  the  idea  of 
God,  drew  more  or  less  apart  from  the  body  of  divine  energy  and 
deeds  called  Nature  and  History.  Hence,  while  agreeing  that  Paul's 
thought  was  deeply  prophetic,  must  we  not  allow  for  differences  of 
prophetic  quality  due  to  differences  of  conditions?  Paul  was  indeed 
a  prophet.     But  the  rabbi  was  inside  the  prophet. 

The  objection  is  valid  when  we  are  dealing  with  Paul's  system  as  a 
whole,  but  does  not  touch  the  point  in  hand.  Jewish  reflection 
caused  a  gap  to  open  between  God  and  the  world,  so  that  the  divine 
being  did  not  seem  to  enter  so  completely  into  the  divine  will  as  the 
prophet  had  thought.  But  this  fact  does  not  help  the  traditional 
interpretation.  For,  when  the  idea  of  God  drew  apart  from  the  idea 
of  the  world,  and  when  the  Logos  doctrine,  both  in  its  secondary  or 
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Falestinian  and  its  primary  or  Alexandrian  form,  gained  ground,  it 
did  not  more  toward  a  distinction  between  two  kinJs  of  knowledge 
about  God,  one  within  reach  of  reason  and  another  attainable  only 
thiongh  revelation. 

It  will  serve  our  purpose  to  examine  Philo.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  It^ic  of  history  made  him  representative  to  a  rare  degree. 
In  his  philosophy  of  religion,  in  his  fusion  of  Philosophy  with  Positive 
Religion,  in  his  principles  of  interpretation,  he  embodied  or  foreboded 
the  world's  deepest  tendencies.  The  main  lines  of  his  system  are  so 
well  known  that  I  do  not  need  to  do  more  than  call  to  mind  four 
points. 

(i)  The  relation  between  the  two  great  terms  NOMOS  and 
E0SM02.  Under  the  first  goes  all  that  we  put  into  "  revelation  "  ; 
under  the  second,  all  that  we  put  into  "  reason."  Philo  does  not 
dream  of  the  distinction  between"  natural "  and  "  revealed  "  religion. 
The  true  content  of "  reason  "  is  identical  with  the  content  of  "  reve- 
lation." The  self-same  Logos  speaks  through  the  Cosmos  of  the 
Greeks  and  ihe  Nomos  of  Israel. 

(a)  The  being  of  God  is  unknowable.  What  men  may  know 
about  God  is  given  to  us  in  the  Logos,  The  action  of  the  Logos 
takes  in  the  realm  of  "  reason  "  no  less  than  the  realm  of  "  revela- 
tion." What  God,  as  to  His  essence,  is,  man  cannot  know  cither  by 
"  reason  "  or  "  revelation."  God  is  above  all  experience,  all  thought. 
He  puts  Moses  —  in  whom  spiritual  humanity  is  embodied — ^in 
a  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  he  may  see  God's  "  backside "  as  He 
passes  by,  for  man  cannot  see  God's  face.  Not  as  God  is  in  His 
essence,  only  as  the  Logos  makes  Him  known,  may  man  know  God. 
This  knowledge,  however,  is  all  of  one  piece.  There  are  not  two 
kinds  of  knowledge  about  God,  one  reached  through  "reason,"  the 
other  shut  up  to  "revelation." 

(3)  Philo's  theory  of  knowledge  culminates  in  out-and-out  mys- 
ticism. The  ripest  experience  of  man  is  an  ecstatic  swoon,  whereby 
man  passes  into  complete  unity  with  God,  In  this  swoon  the  re- 
deemed man  transcends  positive  religion  no  less  than  reason.  The 
final  question  for  Philo  does  not  deal  with  God's  two  ways  of  making 
Himself  known  to  the  mass  of  men  in  this  world ;  for  God  cannot 
make  Himself  known  as  He  is.  It  rather  concerns  the  way  in 
which  the  elect  man,  transcending  at  the  same  time  all  forms  of 
positive  religion  and  all  forms  of  philosophic  thought,  swoons  out  of 
this  world  altogether. 

(4)  The  cardinal  sin  is  idolatry.     Philo  does  not  think  of  bound- 
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ing  and  limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge  about  God  that  may  enter 
consciousness  through  contact  with  the  universe.  His  one  thought, 
on  the  practical  side  of  things,  is  the  sin  that  misreads  the  meaning 
of  the  universe.  He  does  not  talk  about  the  limited  speech  of  the 
cosmos,  but  about  human  incapacity  to  take  in  the  large  utterance  of 
the  cosmos.  The  Greek  in  him  utters  the  master-word  Universe. 
The  Jew  in  him  utters  the  master-word  Nomos  or  Revelation,  and 
then  goes  on  to  boast  that  Revelation  alone  clearly  interprets  the 
Universe,  —  suggesting  by  the  way  that  the  wisdom  of  Plato  was 
borrowed  from  Moses. 

Philo,  then,  has  no  occasion  for  the  traditional  distinction  between 
Ouarrj^  and  ^coriys.  I  have  twice  gone  through  his  works  in  search 
of  the  words,  and  have  found  only  dctoriy?,  and  that  but  once  {D^ 
mundi  op.,  c.  61).^  The  absence  of  the  terms  does  not  by  itself 
imply  the  absence  of  a  thought  that,  more  fully  developed  after  his 
days,  might  have  needed  the  terms  in  order  to  clearly  express  itself. 
But  he  has  no  occasion  for  the  distinction.  His  thought  does  not  run 
that  way.  Too  often,  in  the  study  of  New  Testament  synonyms,  has 
it  been  forgotten  that  language  is  the  autobiography  of  thought.  As 
a  result,  no  small  part  of  our  supposed  knowledge  about  synonyms  is 
fragmentary  and  unsafe.  It  is  not  safe  to  take  up  any  position,  either 
positive  or  negative,  regarding  the  meaning  and  relation  of  great 
terms,  until  we  have  acquired  clear  ideas  concerning  the  movement 
of  thought  that  created  the  terms.  And  it  cannot  be  too  emphati- 
cally said  that  the  movement  of  the  reflective  thought  of  Judaism 
was  not  in  the  direction  of  that  distinction  between  *'  Natural "  and 
"  Revealed  "  religion  which  underpins  the  traditional  interpretation. 

We  may  therefore  return  to  the  general  consideration  that  met  us 
as  we  entered  the  context  of  Rom.  i^,  and  give  it  full  weight.  If 
the  study  of  reflective  Judaism  throws  any  light  at  all  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  surely  to  the  effect  that  the  rabbi  in  St.  Paul  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  distinguish  between  the  Being  or  Personality  or  Nature  of 
God  on  the  one  side,  and  His  attributes  or  majesty  or  glory  on  the 
other.  And  if  the  scholar  in  Paul  did  not  travel  that  way,  certainly 
the  prophet  in  him,  the  creative  Christian  element,  did  not.  The 
Messianic  Idea,  with  Philo  a  devout  reminiscence,  was  with  Paul  a 
passion.  His  eager  faith  in  the  paronsia  gave  him  a  consuming 
interest  in  eschatology.  His  theology  kept  close  to  his  needs  as  a 
missionary  and  debater.     His  own  great  power  of  will,  his  impetuous 

^  The  variant  h<Tibry\ro%  (in  one  of  the  best  MSS.)  is  adopted  by  Cohn,  and 
seems  to  be  suitable  in  the  context. 
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delight  in  action,  would  surely  carry  liira  toward  the  ground  taken 
by  the  prophets,  where  the  divine  being  and  the  divine  will  are 
fused.  The  coloring  of  the  conception  of  Nature  (1}  ktutis)  in 
Rom.  8'**  is  deeply  prophetical.  In  view  of  all  we  know  about  his 
temperament,  training,  and  tendencies,  it  were  exegeticaJly  safer,  in 
dealing  with  the  long-vexed  phr;ise  to  yvuiuToif  (Rom.  1'"),  to  resign 
ourselves  to  ignorance,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  reading  into 
the  text  that  clear  distinction  between  "  Natural  "  and  "  Revealed  " 
religion  which  is  peculiar  to  the  thought  of  the  Occident  in  and  after 
the  thirteenth  century.  Whatever  Paul's  thought  may  have  been,  we 
must  not  do  violence  to  history  and  make  ourselves  guilty  of  logical 
anachronism.  Better  to  suppose  either  that  the  .\postle's  own  thought 
was  vague  or  that  we  cannot  know  clearly  what  he  thought. 

If  the  Apostle  had  any  philosophy  of  religion,  hi  all  probability  it 
was  substantially  one  with  that  entertained  by  all  the  serious  men 
of  his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  centuries,  namely,  the  theory  of, 
a  primitive  monotheism,  from  whose  heights  mankind  I'ell  intAJ 
idolatry.  The  whole  emphasis  in  the  rontext  of  Rom.  i"  u  prac- 
tical, being  thrown  upon  idolatry  and  its  cunsequences.  Idolatl^y  it 
the  vpHTov  ipniStK,  from  which  all  fjbehood  fiuws  It  is  the  essente 
of  unreality,  the  denial  of  the  reahtv  of  God  as  revealed  through  thsj^ 
universe.  The  heathen,  parading  their  wisdom,  have  made  fools 
of  themselves,  —  committing  the  supreme  folly  of  exchanging  the 
invisible  for  the  visible,  the  Creator  for  His  creatures.  .And  God 
had  revealed  Himself  to  them  ihiough  Nature  so  pbiiily,  ia  His 
character  of  the  only  God  and  the  good  God,  thai  they  are  utterly 
Avithout  excuse.  We  must  retnember  that  it  is  a  Jew  who  is  speak- 
ing, a  Jew  fresh  from  the  heated  debate  with  polytheism  which  had 
now  been  going  on  for  nearly  a  thousand  years.  Christians,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  won  and  made  good  by  the  Jews,  when  they  put 
on  their  theological  thinking  caps,  turn  to  the  Trinity  or  the  Incar- 
nation. But  to  the  Jew  in  Paul,  debating  with  the  heathen,  the  unity 
of  God  was  all  in  all.  Clearly  recognized  and  appreciated,  it  cairied 
the  whole  case. 

To  suppose  that  the  Apostle  consciously  limited  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  which  God  had  put  within  reach  of  "  reason,"  and  that 
he  marked  it  off  from  a  knowledge  that  can  come  only  through  "  reve- 
lation," is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  push  back  our  own  point  of  view  and 
forget  his.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  suppose  that  he  deliberately 
dulled  the  edge  of  his  argument.  For,  if  the  heathen  possess  only 
this  smaller  quantity  of  knowledge,  then  they  are  less  guilty  than  the 
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Jews ;  and  that  he  does  not  say.  He  speaks  as  a  Jew,  a  man  to 
whom  the  monotheistic  idea  of  God  was  the  pith  and  marrow  of  all 
knowledge  of  God,  and  to  whom  the  fundamental  law  of  right  human 
experience  was  the  sense  of  dependence  and  gratitude.  He  re- 
proaches the  heathen  because  they  have  let  that  saving  knowledge 
slip  out  of  consciousness.  He  is  not  thinking  about  those  mysteries 
of  the  inner  being  of  God  toward  which  the  Trinitarian  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  directed  attention.  He  is  not  even  thinking  about 
the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation.  He  speaks  to  the  Gentiles  as 
Isaiah  and  as  Ezra  might  have  spoken.  The  traditional  interpreta- 
tion of  BcLorrj^  side-tracks  the  main  thought.  If  the  Apostle  had  any 
clear  and  fixed  idea  when  he  wrote  t6  yvtacrToy,  in  all  likelihood  it 
was  similar  to  Philo's  conception  of  (iod  as  being  in  Himself  wholly 
unknowable.  But  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  to  Paul,  in  the  joyous 
flush  of  the  redeemed  and  creative  life,  Philo's  thought  could  not 
have  come  home.  To  yvowrrw  should  either  be  left  vague  or  inter- 
preted in  the  strictest  sense  of  a  Jewish  debater  bent  on  putting  the 
heathen  to  shame.  Its  core  is  the  knowledge  that  God  is  one,  and 
that  He  is  good.  The  tradition  is  manifestly  untrue  to  the  con- 
text. In  case,  then,  the  lexical  and  historical  evidence  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  $€i6Trj<s  and  Ocorrj^  be  forthcoming,  Rom.  i^  must 
be  treated  as  an  exception  to  the  rule.  We  should  find  here  an 
illustration  of  the  law  that  all  synonyms  have  more  or  less  common 
ground. 

If  Paul  did  not  write  Colossians,  the  fact  that  Ocorrj's  is  found  in 
2*  might  have  less  force.  But  for  those  who  accept  the  Pauline 
authorship,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  bare  fact  that  the  Apostle 
uses  two  terms,  not  one,  starts  a  presumption  of  some  sort  in  favor 
of  the  traditional  interpretation.  Besides,  the  context  is  more 
favorable  than  in  Rom.  i**.  Still,  unless  the  distinction  between 
$€Lirrj<:  and  ^cor?/?  be  assumed,  if  the  distinction  is  challenged  to 
approve  itself,  it  is  proper  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  law  of  exe- 
getical  parsimony.  The  ancient  system  of  interpretation  glorified 
God's  Word  by  finding  all  possible  meanings  in  it.  Our  system 
refuses  to  find  in  it  anything  that  is  not  clearly  there.  Hence,  in 
a  doubtful  case,  we  lean  away  from  an  opinion  unless  the  context 
really  needs  it.  Now  the  context  of  Col.  2^,  while  it  is  more  favora- 
ble to  the  traditional  interpretation  than  the  context  of  Rom.  1*^, 
cannot  be  said  to  make  that  view  necessary.  The  enemy  before  the 
Apostle's  mind  is  an  early  form  of  the  dualistic  gnosticism  that 
bloomed  in  the  second  century.     On  the  theoretical  side,  it  injured 
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the  monarchy  of  Christ.  The  Apostle  opposed  it  by  making  Christ 
out  to  be  the  centre  of  both  the  visible  and  the  invisible  universe. 
He  is  the  cosmic  centre  as  well  as  the  spiritual  centre  (i^*).  In 
Him  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  —  to  wXijptafw.  rrj^  BtorrfTOi. 
In  view  of  the  exceeding  rareness,  in  the  first  century,  of  both  terms, 
the  fact  that  Paul  used  both  deserves  attention.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  context  of  Rom.  i^  is  rather  against  than  for  the  tradition, 
while  the  evidence  of  Colossians  is  at  best  shadowy.  StiU,  the  bare 
fact  that  both  words  are  used  has  weight.  The  traditional  interpre- 
tation is  exegetically  possible.  To  determine  its  probability,  we 
must  go  outside  the  context,  and  take  up  the  lexical  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  question. 

One  of  the  stock  references  is  to  dcionys  in  Wisd.  i8*.  It  gives 
the  variant  bmoTtirfy;,  and  the  fact  that  OiioTTf:  has  been  undoubtedly 
substituted  for  oartoTrj^  in  the  text  of  Isocrates  (Liddell  &  Scott, 
s.v.  OcLorrj^)  lends  strength  to  the  variant.  'Oo-ionys  might  be  taken 
as  an  assimilation  to  oo-toi  in  the  line  before,  dctortys  being  the  true 
reading.  The  Latin  and  Syriac  renderings  (jusMa  and  KH^Ip) 
point  to  oo-toTT/?.^  The  importance  of  the  reference  is  all  the  greater 
because,  if  deioTrj^  be  the  original  reading,  it  is  the  only  case  found  in 
the  Wisdom  literature.  My  reading  of  Philo  has  so  far  given  me  just 
one  case  of  ^ciOTT/?,  already  referred  to  ;  ^coriys  I  have  not  found  at  all 
in  the  literature  of  Alexandrian  Judaism.  Of  course,  from  the  present 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  that  one  of  the  two  exam- 
ples of  ^ctoTT/?  is  in  the  LXX  and  the  other  outside  it.  Moreover,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Book  of  Wisdom  does  not  antedate  Philo  by  more 
than  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ;  so  that,  for  our  purpose,  the  study  of 
the  history  of  an  abstract  term,  they  are  practically  contemporary. 
This,  then,  is  the  situation.  Alexandrian  Judaism  gives  us,  so  far  as 
we  know,  two  doubtful  cases  of  ^etdrr;?,  none  of  ^coriy?.  In  view  of  this 
state  of  things,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  two  plain  facts.  The 
first  is  that  the  traditional  distinction  between  ^ctori;?  and  dcon;?  must 
be  proved.  The  law  of  exegetical  parsimony  compels  us  to  prove  it 
before  we  use  it.  W^e  are  not  to  act  as  if  the  distinction  authenti- 
cated itself  off  hand  ;  and  as  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  pick  up  exam- 
ples at  random  from  the  page  of  this  or  that  writer,  without  regard 
either  to  his  time  or  to  his  relation  to  the  thought  of  his  period.* 
The  second  point,  cognate  to  this,  is  that  we  are  studying  the 
history  of  a  pair  of  abstract  terms  ;    and  that  the  beginning  of  the 

2  I  am  indel)ted  for  this  to  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore. 
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history,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  say,  is  very  close  to  New  Testament 
times. 

What,  now,  has  the  Book  of  Wisdom  to  say  ?  The  context  (chap- 
ters 17  and  18)  is  a  contrast  between' the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites. 
Darkness,  death  the  lot  of  those,  hght  and  life  the  lot  of  these.  God 
kept  safe  His  sons.  Si*  wv  iJ/icAAcv  r6  a(l>Oafyrov  vofwv  <^(os,  etc.  (18*). 
In  secret  (v.*),  on  the  Passover  night,  they  offered  sacrifice,  koI  t6v 
T^9  OuoTTjTo^  vofwv  Iv  ofiovouji.  Stc^cvTo.  It  does  not  need  to  be  argued 
that  Ouorrj^  here  refers  not  to  the  inner  nature  of  God,  but  to  the 
divinely  given  Law.  Upon  that  all  must  agree.  But  those  who 
draw  from  this  fact  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  traditional  distinc- 
tion seem  to  forget  that  this  is  but  one  case  of  Oeiorrf^: ;  and  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  author  stands  near  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
our  pair  of  abstract  terms,  it  is  possible  that  the  word  was  wholly 
nQ>v  to  him ;  and  that,  had  he  employed  it  more  frequently,  it  might 
have  taken  broader  uses.  Apparently  the  Book  of  Wisdom  uses 
Ociorrfs  just  as  Philo  might  have  used  it.  Philo  sometimes  treats  the 
Law  as  though  it  was  God*s  other  self.  He  speaks  of  the  Torah  as 
of  the  embodied  Logos.  His  single  case  of  OeioTrjs  is  clearly  parallel 
to  Wisdom  18®.  It  must  be  remembered  that  both  authors  were 
using  a  new  term,  a  word  which  apparently  had  but  just  begun  its 
career.  Great  caution  in  drawing  inferences  from  two  isolated  cases 
is  in  order. 

The  chief  fault  in  the  exponents  of  the  distinction  between  the 
terms  is  that  they  have  taken  httle  or  almost  no  account  of  the  long 
history  of  the  terms.  They  have  made  no  attempt  to  correlate  them 
with  the  history  of  thought.  They  have  not  asked  whether  the  system 
of  the  author  in  question  called  for  the  distinction,  but,  taking  the 
terms  as  the  isolated  expressions  of  an  isolated  theorem,  have  picked 
up  an  example  wherever  it  came  in  their  way.  The  only  excuse  for 
the  hasty  study  of  the  larger  context  of  the  stock  illustrations  is  the 
fact  that  the  traditional  view,  having  ruled  interpretations  for  six 
centuries,  has  naturally  fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  itself  for 
granted.  When  once  that  habit  is  acquired,  the  matter  of  evidence 
is  easily  disposed  of.  But  this  much  at  least  is  certain :  the  two 
examples  of  ^ctoriy^  given  us  by  Alexandrian  Judaism,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  stand  close  to  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  a  pair  of 
abstract  terms,  and  in  view  of  the  farther  fact  that  Bf.ifrq%  does  not 
appear  at  all,  neither  prove  nor  disprove  the  point  in  question. 
Unless  we  can  secure  farther  evidence,  they  are  neutral. 

The  other  stock  examples  are  taken  from  Plutarch  and  Lucian, 
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non-Christian  writers  of  the  second  century.  At  this  point  an 
emphatic  protest  should  be  raised.  Language  is  an  organism.  It 
is  created  by  thought.  Its  changes  obey  the  laws  of  thought. 
Hence,  to  put  an  example  from'  Plutarch  alongside  an  example  from 
the  Book  of  Wisdom,  without  first  subjecting  the  thought  of  the 
respective  authors  to  serious  comparative  study,  looks  like  an  exceed- 
ingly hasty  proceeding.  When  a  new  word  appears  in  the  field  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  one  is  not  safe  in  taking  any  given  view  of 
the  term  at  its  first  appearance,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  course 
of  thought  that  preceded  it.  Least  of  all,  should  we  pass  with  light 
step  from  Jewish  authors  to  Pagan  authors,  seeking  illustrations  of 
the  supposed  distinction.  The  differences  between  the  austere,  intol- 
erant monotheism  of  the  Jew  and  the  easy-going  monotheism  of  the 
Greek  are  too  deep.  It  is  not  safe  for  us  to  put  a  case  from  Lucian 
in  the  same  class  with  a  case  from  Philo,  till  we  have  examined  the 
bodies  of  thought  that  lie  back  of  the  respective  cases. 

At  the  outset,  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  is  a  strong  antecedent  probability  against  the  supposition  that 
the  distinction  between  the  terms  grew  upon  heathen  ground.  The 
thought  and  theology  of  heathendom  made  no  demand  for  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  heathen  lacked  that  mental  austerity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  term  Oio^  which  was  more  or  less  characteristic  of  Jews 
and  Christians.  If  the  distinction  between  Oiiorrf^  and  ^cottt?  existed 
before  Paul  wrote,  it  might  have  grown  up  on  the  soil  of  Alexandrian 
Judaism.  There  were  two  elements  of  the  soil  that  favored  it.  Mono- 
theism was  ingrained  in  the  Jewish  mind.  That  dogma  of  the  divine 
unity  was  part  of  the  common  life.  The  whole  community  rested 
upon  it.  There  went  with  it  a  clear  distinction,  almost  a  separation 
between  God  and  the  universe.  This  involved  an  attempt  at  pre- 
cision in  the  use  of  terms  touching  the  Deity.  Again,  the  Jewish- 
Alexandrian  philosophy  of  religion  had  authoritative  text-books  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  Old  Testament  exercised  a  steady  pressure 
upon  all  Jewish  speculation.  Plotinus  could  turn  aside  for  a  con- 
siderable time  from  the  idea  of  God  to  deal  with  matters  purely 
metaj)hysical.  Philo  could  not.  His  Bible  called  him  away  from 
metaphysics.  His  philosophy  was  almost  wholly  theosophy.  The 
idea  of  God  was  with  him  at  every  turn  of  thought.  And  this 
(act.,  cooperating  with  the  native  austerity  of  Biblical  monotheism, 
miudU  well  have  forced  on  his  mind  careful  distinctions  in  the  terms 
that  dealt  with  God  and  with  His  relation  to  the  universe. 

Yet,  with  all  this  to  favor  the  growth  of  some  distinction  between 
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Ociarrf':  and  Beorrj^  from  the  soil  of  Alexandrian  Judaism,  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever  that  it  actually  came  to  light.  Far  less  likely  was 
it  to  grow  up  out  of  the  thought  of  heathendom.  In  the  first  place, 
the  word  0€6<:  was  used  freely  and  lightly.  Triflers  dragged  it  in  the 
mud.  Men  of  character  used  it  flippantly.  Vespasian,  the  chill  of 
death  creeping  over  him,  said  to  his  friends,  "  Lo  !  I  am  becoming 
a  god  !  **  When  Claudius  was  murdered,  Seneca  wrote  a  satire  on 
his  **  pumkinification "  or  apotheosis.^  Serious  men,  like  Strabo, 
could  talk  about  '*  Our  God,  Caesar  "  —  Kaio-ap  6  ^cos  (6.  4  ;  7.  3). 
There  was  nothing  in  the  established  religion  to  encourage  any 
austere  use  of  terms  touching  the  Deity.  Neither  was  there  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  deep  Hellenic  thinking  to  develop  a  clear 
distinction  between  God  as  He  is  in  Himself  and  God  as  He  is  in  the 
world.  Even  Plotinus,  strongly  inclined  as  he  was  to  asceticism  in 
his  personal  life,  remained,  in  his  view  of  the  Cosmos,  a  thorough- 
going Greek.  The  universe  was  to  him,  as  it  had  been  to  Plato,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God.  The  idea  of  God  did  not  draw  apart 
from  the  universe  as  it  sometimes  did  in  Philo.  His  system  had  no 
need  for  the  distinction  between  ^cioriys  and  Oc&rrj^,  No  authorita- 
tive Book,  no  authoritative  religious  community,  pressed  him  toward 
it  from  the  outside.  His  own  thought  exerted  no  pressure  from  the 
inside.     There  was  no  demand  for  the  distinction. 

Hence  it  is  every  way  unlikely,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know 
about  the  nature  of  heathen  theology,  that  the  distinction  should 
have  grown  up  on  heathen  ground.  Language  answers  to  thought, 
and  has  no  distinctions  unless  thought  calls  for  them.  We  pass, 
then,  to  the  examples  of  the  distinction  between  Otiarrj^  and  feorrf^ 
brought  forward  from  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  with  a  strong  presump- 
tion against  them.  The  defenders  of  the  tradition,  taking  it  for 
granted,  went  into  the  heathen  writers  with  a  strong  bias.  If  we 
consider  the  entire  history  of  Greek  philosophy,  our  bias  will  be  the 
other  way.     It  must  be  proved  that  the  examples  are  real  examples. 

As  regards  Plutarch's  use  of  Buorrj^,  the  remark  of  Meyer-Weiss, 
that  it  is  "  sehr  haufig,"  is  inexact.  I  have  found  six  cases ;  and  it 
is  possible,  as  Liddell  and  Scott  suggest,  that  one  or  two  of  these  are 
misread ings  of  oanoTrj^.  I^obably  very  careful  reading  of  Plutarch 
would  give  additional  cases  of  Oeiorrj^.  Yet,  considering  that  Plu- 
tarch is  so  voluminous  a  writer  and  so  religious  withal,  even  a  dozen 
or  more  cases  would  not  justify  the  words  "  sehr  haufig.*'  On  the 
contrary,  Ouarrjf;  is  a  very  rare  word  in  Plutarch,  as  we  should  expect 

^  Hausrath,  JV.  T.  Times  iv.  3. 
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it  to  be,  seeing  that  Plutarch  (born,  probably,  about  45  iu>.)  stands 
so  near  the  beginnings  of  the  career  of  the  two  terms.  Btin/i 
is  even  rarer,  only  two  examples  having  so  tax  been  pointed  out. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  a  detailed  eicamination  of  every  con- 
text where  either  word  appears.  But  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
philosophical  distinction  between  them.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
dtoTip  may  have  had  a  little  more  emotional  capacity.  But  even 
that  is  only  a  possibility.  If  one  does  not  enter  the  context  with 
a  bias  toward  the  tradition,  it  cannot  be  proved.  And  so  far  as 
regards  philosophical  usage,  the  two  words  are  practically  identical 
in  meaning.  That  fact  stands  out  plainly  from  the  context  of  Buin/t 
in  De  defectu  oraculorum  (c.  5)  :  /uydXri  y^  4^  voAoi^  td£a  r^  imu 
0ciori;ro¥.  Plainly  Oitorri^  here  carries  all  the  weight  that  Ownfs 
could  carry.  And  if  it  be  argued  that  Plutarch's  theory  of  demons 
as  mediating  between  gods  and  men  is  in  favor  of  the  tradition,  then 
in  the  same  treatise  (c.  10)  we  meet  a  use  of  fcon^  that  looks  de- 
cisively the  other  way :  U  Sk  fijuftoi^oyv  &Xiyai  fUv  Ire  xpoi^  voXXif  &" 
dptT^  KaBoLpOtuFOA  jravTatraat   Otorrfrxni  /licrccrxoF.      In  both  Contexts 

he  is  speaking  of  the  same  phenotnenon,  —  the  inspiration  of  the 
oracles ;  and  he  is  explaining  it  by  the  agency  of  the  demons  or 
intermediate  spirits,  to  whom  he  ascribes  0€wnfi  in  the  one  context 
and  tfcoriTf  in  the  other.  The  use  of  Btvn^i  in  De  Is.  et  Os.,  c.  aa,  is 
equally  convincing.  The  theory  he  has  in  mind  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  Euhemerus.  The  rank  of  the  deities  in  question,  at  the 
highest,  is  not  above  that  of  a  demi-god,  yet  Oeorqq  is  the  term  used. 
Finally,  another  convincing  case  is  found  in  the  treatise,  Non  posse 
suaviter  vivi  sec.  Epicur.  (c.  21)  :  ra  wepl  Ottav  koX  Buifnj^,  His  con- 
troversy with  the  Epicureans  at  this  point  makes  it  clear  that  Otwrq^ 
refers  to  the  deity  as  an  abstract  total. 

As  for  Lucian  (f  180),  he  was  a  graceful  writer,  an  easy  thinker. 
Had  he  lived  a  century  earlier,  he  would  have  been  a  brilliant  scep- 
tic. Living  in  the  time  of  the  great  religious  revival  of  the  secona 
century,  he  was  more  or  less  religious.  But  his  religion  was  not 
deep,  his  philosophy  never  strenuous.  And,  keeping  in  mind  the 
fact  that  we  are  following  the  history  of  a  pair  of  abstract  terms,  and 
the  further  fact  that  both  of  them  were  still  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
second  century,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  a  man  of  Lucian's  weight 
and  temper  should  have  used  theological  terms  with  a  precision 
superior  to  Plutarch.  The  random  and  piecemeal  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  in  defence  of  the  tradition  again  comes  into 
view.     One  case  of  ^coriys  has  been  found  {Icaromen,  9).     The  con- 
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text  shows  that  it  is  used  in  the  most  sweeping  sense,     ircpi  ^uv  yap 

Twv  Btiov  rl  y^prj  Kot  AcyciF ;  .  .  .  ot  /xck  tovs  oAAovs  aravras  ^eois  cbrc- 
XaxravT€%  kvX  fi6v<o  rrjv  rtav  oXiov  apx^v  airfvtfjuov  .  .  .  ol  3c  CfiiraAiK 
CTTi&ii/riAcvoficvoi  TToAAovs  re  avrovs  dirc^ouvov  Kai  &eXofi€voi  tok  /lici^  riva 

WpCiTOV  OCOV  CTTCKoAoW,  TOl?    Sc    TO.    ScVTCptt   KOI  TpiVa  CVC/AOV  TlJ?  dcOTI/TOS. 

'The  Jews  and  the  Christians  drive  all  Gods  but  one  off  the  field. 
But  others,  giving  us  gods  with  a  lavish  hand,  make  one  of  them 
supreme  and  allot  to  other  gods  a  secondary  portion  of  the  godhead 
{OtoTTf^),  and  to  other  deities  still  (demons  and  demi-gods)  a  terti- 
ary portion.*  What  can  be  plainer  than  that  Bcorrf^  here  takes  the 
widest  sweep?  One  example  of  Btiorrj^  has  also  been  pointed  out: 
De  calum.  17,  17  *H<;(»at(rTid)Fos  tetany?.  The  dcionys  of  Hephaistion 
exactly  answers  to  the  ^con;?  ascribed  to  demons  and  demi-gods  in 
the  other  context. 

I  have  followed  the  history  of  the  terms  into  later  heathen  writers 
with  some  care.  I  have  not  found  either  word  in  Marcus  Aurelius 
or  in  Pausanias  (flourished  about  170  a.d.).  Possibly  that  fact 
means  little,  the  thoughts  of  the  emperor  being  of  a  purely  devo- 
tional turn,  and  Pausanias  being  a  sort  of  Baedeker  to  the  temples 
and  shrines  of  the  empire.  Still  the  two,  taken  together,  suggest 
that  these  two  abstract  words  had  made,  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
second  century,  very  slow  headway.  The  fact  that  Dio  Chrysostom 
(time  of  Commodus),  so  far  as  I  know,  did  not  use  either  word, 
gives  strong  support  to  this  view;  for  he  was  a  fine  t3rpe  of  the 
Stoic  circuit-rider,  and  likely  to  know  the  turns  of  speech  in  favor 
with  men  of  thought.  Plotinus  (t  270)  clinches  the  conclusion. 
He  was  altogether  the  greatest  philosophical  head  after  Aristotle,  a 
man  of  first-rate  power,  of  wide  knowledge,  and  deep  piety.  I  have 
gone  through  him  twice  in  search  of  the  words ;  and,  while  I  cannot 
say  they  are  not  there,  I  can  very  positively  say  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  We  may  affirm,  then,  that  the  words  came  very  slowly 
into  general  use  with  heathen  writers. 

I  have  found  BtoTy)%  once  in  a  quotation  by  Cyril  from  Porphyry 
(Nauck*s  ed.  of  Porphyry's  opuscula,  p.  1 1),  it  being  uncertain  whether 
the  word  is  Cyril's  or  Porphyry's.  In  the  opuscula  themselves  the 
words  do  not  appear.  In  the  life  of  Pythagoras  by  Jamblichus,  who 
headed  the  Neoplatonic  School  in  the  fourth  century  (f  363),  I 
have  found  Ouorrf^  twice.  It  would  seem  that  even  as  late  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  the  terms  were  not  common  with 
heathen  writers,  who  in  this  matter  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  fourth  century.     Possibly  the  very  common 
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Cnn§ti4n  usage  of  the  words  helped  to  give  them  general  currencr. 
Fr>r  in  Proclas,  the  last  notable  Neoplatonist  (died  in  Athens,  485), 
OtoTTfi  is  quite  common.  In  his  voluminous  commentary  on  the 
Hm^eus,  I  have  found  Otionp  but  once,  and  can  say  dogmatically  that 
he  rarely  uses  iL  How  it  came  to  pass  that  Otonfi  pushed  dooni? 
nearly  out  of  mind  I  cannot  say.  It  is  possible  that  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  both  direct  and  indirect,  accounts  for  it ;  and  that  the 
controversies  with  Christianity  led  the  heathen  controyersialists  to 
use,  wellnigh  exclusively,  that  one  of  our  pair  of  words,  ^€on|9, 
which  came  into  almost  exclusive  use  with  Christian  writers  after  the 
middle-  of  the  fourth  century. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Proclus  gives  no  support  to 
the  traditional  distinction  between  the  terms.  His  conception  of 
the  cosmos  is  thoroughly  Greek  :  e.g.  6  var^p  .  .  .  l^^vywrt,  /ikv  ^&i/f  row 
Koa-fiov  Kol  evSoufWva  $€ov  lis-crcXccra'  (239  B).  How  was  it  possible  for 
the  Greek  reason,  glorifying  the  visible  universe  as  the  alter  ego  of 
God,  to  achieve  or  to  need  the  distinction  between  what  God  is  in 
Himself  and  what  He  is  in  the  universe  ?  Proclus  goes  on  from  the 
words  just  quoted  to  say  :  rov  Koa-fiovj  ovx  on  .  .  .  rtay  iyKoa-futtw  l<m¥ 
ayaXfWi  Ottav  .  .  .  oAA.*  on  Ttov  votfTUiv  con  $€iav  ayaX/JLo.     UXtfpavTai  yap 

€(  avTtov  BtoTrjTo^  (239  C).  The  quality  of  Beinf^  permeates  the 
universe.  Again  he  says :  6  Koafio^  lurixa  dcirrfTo^,  and  then  uses 
OeoTTf^  three  times  in  four  lines  (124  F).  The  one  sure  case  of 
OiLoTTj^  which  I  have  found  has  an  identical  force :  6  Koa-fio^,  ayaXfm 
.  .  .  Tov  vorjTov  Kal  diro  tot)  Trarpos  TcAca^cts  .  .  .  c;(a  ifKJxivfj  rrj^  avrov 
OtLoTYfTo^  yviDpLO-fmra  (83  F).  And,  lest  it  be  said  that  the  last  quo- 
tation favors  tlie  tradition  by  applying  BeioTrf^  to  the  individual  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe,  while  Oiorrf^  describes  its  totality,  I  add  one 
more  quotation.  Speaking  of  the  Nile,  he  says :  ^  tovto  <rw€xova-a 
BioTrji,  i.f.  the  Deity,  ^^0x779,  controlling  and  pervading  the  phenomena 
of  the  Nile  (36  F^).  And  speaking  of  'flKcai^o?  :  r^v  raiiv  Betov  rrj^ 
BLopKTTLKTJf:  TavTTj^  (294  E)  ^coTT/To?,  />.  thc  deity  {Beorrj<s)  manifests 
its  (lefming  and  boundary-giving  power  through  the  great  river  that 
girdles  the  earth.  Time  forbids  further  quotation.  But  I  add 
references  to  48  B  ;  49  D  ;  51  B;  51  C;  101  D;  117  F;  160  E  ; 
261  B  ;   278  B;   294  E  ;  315  C. 

Lo(jking  back  over  the  history  of  the  words  on  their  non-Jewish, 
non-Christian  side,  we  find  the  beginning  of  it  in  the  criticism  of 
positive  (Ireck  religion,  set  up  by  Oreek  philosophy.  In  place  of  the 
cheerful,  if  somewhat  non-moral  gods  of  Homer,  came  the  abstrac- 
tion of  Anaximander,  to  Odov,  —  dignified  but  cheerless.     Probably 
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in  the  first  century  before  our  era  the  word  ^ctoriys  was  coined  in 
Alexandria,  the  clearing-house  of  religious  ideas  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean world.  It  was  formed  on  the  adjective  ^ao5,  on  which  to  Bi.ov 
had  been  previously  formed.  Bd^iy  as  Schmidt  says,  designated 
"  alles  durch  das  walten  der  Gottheit  hervorgerufene."  *  Men  who 
could  not  allow  themselves  to  talk  sincerely  about  the  gods,  could 
speak  sincerely,  albeit  with  little  warmth,  about  to  Btlov,  even  as 
Matthew  Arnold  used  to  speak  about  *  the  power  not  ourselves,  mak- 
ing for  righteousness.'  Working  the  same  vein  of  abstraction  that 
Anaximander  had  worked,  some  one  grafted,  upon  the  same  stock, 
Odfyiy  not  on  to  Biioy,  the  word  Bclottj^:,  So  far  Trench  is  right  ;*  but 
he  is  twice  in  error  when  he  draws  his  inference  from  that  fact.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  to  Belov,  although  "  nearly," 
is  "  not  quite  "  equivalent  to  Bioi.  He  fails  to  distinguish  between 
the  popular  and  the  scholastic  use  of  words.  Amongst  the  people, 
^€0?  was  the  superior  term,  and  in  the  schools  to  B€2ov  was  its  full 
logical  equivalent,  even  superior  to  it  in  intellectual  value,  although 
possessing  far  less  emotional  capacity.  In  the  second  place,  Trench 
is  wrong  when  he  proceeds  to  build  upon  the  fact  that  Buorrj^  was 
formed  directly  upon  Belo^,  not  t6  BcioVf  the  conclusion  that,  for  this 
reason,  it  carried  less  weight  and  meaning.  A  Hving  language  con- 
cerns itself  little,  in  the  long  run,  about  etymologies.  And  the  Greeks, 
with  their  utter  lack  of  careful  linguistic  knowledge,  made  their  ety- 
mologies serve  their  dogmatic  and  emotional  needs.  The  etymologies 
of  Plato  and  Plutarch  are  full  evidence.  The  word  Bhottj^  gained 
very  soon,  if  it  did  not  possess  from  the  first,  all  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity belonging  to  to  Bclov,  with  which  the  eye  and  ear  would  surely 
associate  it. 

Soon  afterward,  Beorri^  was  formed,  perhaps  by  some  man  who  had 
warmer  religious  feeling,  or  was  in  closer  touch  with  positive  religion. 
Then  the  two  words  began  a  battle  for  existence.  So  far  as  the  phil- 
losophical  and  theological  outlook  could  go,  they  started  on  even 
terms  ;  but  in  the  second  century  came  the  great  revival,  and  heathen 
society  became  religious.  The  philosophers  became  devout.  The 
term  ^€05  came  again  into  philosophic  honor,  forced  in  by  popular 
feeling.  From  this  time  on,  Beorrj^  was  sure  to  get,  some  day,  the 
upper  hand.  Concrete  terms,  deeply  rooted  in  a  language,  live  as 
long  as  the  language  lives. ^    Abstract  terms,  the  creations  of  men  of 

*  Griech.  Synon.,  4,  p.  6. 

^  iV.  T.  Syn.  (8th  ed.),  p.  7. 

*  Schmidt,  ib.  4,  p.  5. 
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the  chair,  battle  for  existence,  and  their  chances  for  enduring  life  are 
the  higher  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  enduring  concrete  terms. 
For  this  reason,  not  for  the  reason  given  by  Trench,  the  word  ^eon/s 
triumphed  over  dctor^?,  and  nearly  drove  it  off  the  field.  Being  close 
to  Owf  it  had  a  larger  emotional  capacity.  Religious  feeling  gave  it 
the  victory. 

Our  conclusion,  so  far,  is  that  the  traditional  distinction,  if  it  grew 
up  at  all  in  antiquity,  grew  up  on  Christian  soil.  The  contexts  of 
Rom.  i^  and  Col.  2^  are  either  opposed  to,  or  do  not  heartily  support 
the  tradition.  There  is,  then,  a  presumption  that  the  distinction,  if 
it  grew  up  at  all  on  Greek  soil,  grew  up  amongst  the  theologians  and 
interpreters  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  fact  that  the  distinction  did 
not  grow  up,  and  could  not  grow  up  on  heathen  ground,  gives  no  evi- 
dence, not  even  a  presumption,  that  it  could  not  grow  up,  and  did 
not  grow  up  on  Christian  ground.  The  bias  of  Christian  theology, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  clear,  dogmatic  distinction  between 
God  and  the  world,  might  make  the  distinction  natural,  and  even 
inevitable.  And  if  it  did  grow  up  at  a  fairly  early  day  on  Christian 
soil,  then  it  becomes  an  exegetical  possibility  in  St.  Paul.  Even  if 
the  distinction  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  Alexandrian  Judaism,  that 
would  not  be  at  all  decisive ;  for  the  thought  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  lacked  the  great  historic  fact,  Christ,  and  was  not  influenced 
by  the  vast  capacity  to  bring  about  mental  precipitation  which  that 
fact  possessed.  If  we  can  find  the  distinction  clearly  established 
amongst  Greek-speaking  Christians,  we  shall  simply  rule  out  the  exam- 
ples found  in  Alexandrian  Judaism,  as  having  been  rashly  appealed 
to  by  the  defenders  of  the  tradition ;  and  then  conclude  that  in 
Rom.  i^  the  Apostle  used  Ouorrj':  freely  and  at  large,  but  afterward 
came  to  see  that  Oeorrj^:  was  the  one  and  only  term  that  could  describe 
the  being  of  God  in  Christ,  and  so  wrote  Col.  2^ 

I  shall  first  consider  the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  two  passages 
down  to  Theophylact,  and  afterward  take  up  the  general  history  of 
the  two  terms. 

The  history  of  the  inter])retation,  roughly  divided,  falls  into  two 
periods  :  the  Patristic  period,  and  what  may  be  called,  by  a  stretch 
of  terms,  the  Greek  renaissance  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries. 
In  the  first  period,  I  have  not  found  a  single  exegetical  support  for 
the  tradition.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  Rom.  i-\  but  in  so 
va2;ue  a  way  that  we  ( annot  draw  from  him  any  opinion  upon  our 
point  {Contra  Graecos,  8).     Origen's  commentary  on  Romans  exists 
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only  in  Latin :  Quoi/  notitm  est  ,  ,  ,  Ignotum  autem  Dei  intelligen- 
dum  est  ratio  substantiae  ejus  vel  naturae  :  cujus  quae  sit  proprietas, 
puto  quod  non  solum  nos  homines,  sed  et  omnem  latet  creaturam. 
At  first  blush,  that  looks  like  the  tradition,  but  he  goes  on :  Sempi- 
terna  ejus  virtus  ac  divinitas.  Virtus  ergo  Dei  quae  sempitema  est, 
et  divinitas  quae  nihilominus  sempitema  est,  ex  conjecturis  acnosci- 
tur  creaturae.  Virtus  est  qua  regit  omnia;  divinitas  qua  replet 
universa.  "Virtus"  is  the  divine  power,  "divinitas,"  the  divine 
presence.  And  Origen  speaks  like  a  Greek.  The  divine  presence 
pervades  the  universe.  Of  the  divine  essence  we  are  in  deep  igno- 
rance ;  but  so  are  all  creatures,  even  the  angels.  Origen  does  not 
say,  or  even  suggest,  that  a  knowledge  of  that  essence  has  been 
revealed  in  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  the  suggestion  of  the  passage  is 
a  thought  that  becomes  explicit  and  developed  in  the  De  principiis  ; 
namely,  that  the  Logos  in  Christ  is  the  explanation  of  the  universe, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  reason,  and  that  the  conjectures  of  the  phil- 
osophers are  but  partial  aspects  of  the  truth  seen,  in  its  unity,  in 
Him.  But  that  is  quite  distinct  from  the  idea  that  one  kind  of 
knowledge  about  God  comes  through  the  universe,  and  another 
through  Christ.  It  is  rather  the  thought  that  Christ  is  the  reason  of 
the  universe,  and  that  the  message  of  "  Nature  "  to  unfallen  man  is 
identical  with,  the  message  of  Christ. 

Arius  is  a  witness  against  the  tradition.  Athanasius  quotes  him : 
toKTjrcp  yap  r^v  cipiy/icioyv  ivravOa  (Rom.  I*)  OciirriTa  ovk  av  ns  (fxiirj 
XptOTov  etvat,  dL\A*  avrov  xmap^uv  rov  Traripa,  avrta^  cifixii.  kcu  17  ou&o$ 
avTov  3iW)uu9  Kol  dcioTiys,  ov;(  o  fwvoyevr}^  Yto?,  dXX*  6  ycwiycras  Trarrjp 
( Orat,  contra  Arianos,  2.  37).  There  is  no  hint  that  Arius  drew  any 
distinction  between  dcton;?  and  Oeirrfq,  but  rather  it  is  plainly  sug- 
gested that  Arius  applied  the  word  Oeiorrj's  to  the  Father  Himself. 
Asterius  is  soon  after  quoted  to  the  same  effect 

Athanasius  is  clear  and  convincing.     Quoting  Rom.  i**,  he  says : 

Tts  8c  ^   Tov  Bidv  8iW/it9,  avTos  TTciXiv  SiSeuTKCt  Xiytav  XptOTOs   (^Cont. 

Ar.  1. 11).  That  is,  Athanasius  finds  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
in  Rom.  i*!  and  he  quotes  it  again  and  again  in  just  the  same  sense 
(Cont.  Ar,  l.  37)  ;  /A  c.  12  (17  tc  ou&o$  hvvafu^  kox  Otiorrj^,  Iva  tov 
Yiov  ayffiaivYj)  ;  /^.  c.  22,  where,  referring  the  aiSi(K  to  the  incarnate 
Logos,  he  sets  it  as  conclusive  scriptural  authority  against  the  Arian 
17 V  iroTc  6t€  ovk  ^v.  Rom.  i^  was  for  him  a  better  and  handier  text 
on  the  Incarnation  than  Col.  2^ ;  because  it  more  plainly  connected 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  with  the  Greek  conception  of  the 
universe  as  full  of  reason.     His  interpretation  was  moulded  by  his 
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argument  for  the  Horao-ousia.     And  he  would  have  had  to  recast  his 
argument  in  order  to  approach  the  traditional  interpretation. 

Didymus  (t395)  l^as  a  slight  extrinsic  importance,  in  addition 
to  his  intrinsic  importance,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Sanday,  giving 
the  witnesses  for  the  traditional  exegesis,  refers  to  him  as  follows : 
"  Didymus  accuses  the  heretics  of  reading  Otorrj^  here,  and  it  is  found 
in  one  Ms."  (Migne,  P,  G.  xxxix.  664).  Sanday  does  not  imply  that 
Didymus*s  charge  against  the  heretics  plays  any  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  tradition;  he  rather  mentions  it  as  an  interesting  textual  point. 
Certainly,  an  examination  of  the  passage  shows  that  Didymus  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  tradition,  or,  if  he  had,  very  successfully  kept 
it  out  of  sight;  ckcivoc  lirol-qirav  Ocorrji*  coTtv  Sk  to  avro.  Note  (l) 
that  the  heretics  changed  it  to  Oeorrj^,  Note  (2)  that  Didymus,  in 
the  context,  applies  the  verse  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Note  (3)  that  in 
another  part  of  the  same  work  he  applies  8tVa/u9  koI  Oaorrf^  to  the 
work  of  the  Son  in  the  universe  (Migne,  388),  and  soon  after  applies 
to  the  text  the  words  ^  aici  koI  Kara  ravra  €\ov<ra  Otorrrj^  (Migne,  389). 
He  thus  indirectly  reaffirms  his  to  avro,  ©cion;s  carries  all  the  theo- 
logical meaning  found  in  Oiorrjs.  In  quoting  Rom.  i^  he  even  says 
8um/iis  Kai  OtoTTj^  (Migne,  388).  Possibly,  dcoriys  here  is  a  slip  of  the 
text.  But  it  is  just  as  possible  that  it  is  Didymus's  own  word,  he 
unconsciously  substituting  ^coVi;?  for  the  word  which  he  took  to  be 
its  theological  equivalent. 

Eusebius  quotes  Rom.  i^  in  a  way  that  makes  it  wellnigh  impossi« 
ble  to  suppose  that  he  had  the  traditional  exegesis  in  mind  {Dem, 
Ev.  iv.  8.  I  and  2).  His  whole  point  seems  to  be  a  practical  one. 
He  reproaches  the  heathen  for  their  idolatrous  blindness.  They 
have  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  whereas  those  celestial 
beings,  near  to  God,  standing  as  it  were  in  the  forecourt  of  the  palace 
of  eternity,  should  have  taught  them  to  adore  God.  The  emphasis 
is  upon  the  fulness  of  the  message  the  stars  had  to  deliver  to  spiritu- 
ally minded  men.  There  is  no  thought  of  a  distinction  between  a 
certain  quantity  of  knowledge  about  God  which  they  could  impart, 
an  1  another  field  of  knowledge  where  they  could  impart  nothing. 

Theodore,  in  his  commentaries  on  Col.  2^,  makes  no  allusion  to 
any  distinction  between  Ouorrj^;  and  Oeor-q^.  This  silence,  by  itself, 
might  have  little  weight.  But  taken  along  with  the  interpretations  of 
Rom.  i'-^'  given  by  Origen,  Athanasius,  Didymus,  and  Eusebius,  it 
has  considerable  force.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Chrysostom's 
comment  on  Rom.  i-'^\  He  does  not  speak  directly  to  our  question 
about  TO  yvuiCTTov.     He  takes  a  purely  practical  line  of  interpretation. 
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The  heathen  are  like  some  officer  of  a  great  king  who  has  had  a 
treasure  entrusted  to  him  by  his  master  and  has  misapplied  the  funds. 
But  if  Chrysostom  knew  of  any  interpretation  similar  to  the  tradition, 
he  keeps  his  knowledge  where  we  cannot  reach  it. 

The  evidence  so  far  has  been  sufficient  to  show  that  the  exegesis 
of  the  Greek  Patristic  period  is  either  totally  silent  upon  the  point 
in  question  or  is  directly  counter  to  the  tradition.  The  evidence  of 
the  exegetes  in  the  second  period  goes  the  same  way.  Between 
the  two  periods  there  sets  in  a  new  current  of  theological  thought. 
The  Arians  had  emphasized  the  knowableness  of  God,  Eunomius  even 
affirming  that  he  knew  God  as  well  as  he  knew  the  triangle.  They 
applied  their  clear  and  supposedly  final  knowledge  to  the  criticism 
of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Cappadocians 
fended  off  the  attack  by  emphasizing  the  unknowableness  of  God. 
See  the  quotations  by  Suicer,  s.ik  ^£09,  ovcrta,  yvwo-is.  In  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  thought  took  a  turn  distinctly  unlike  that  of  Athanasius. 
"  The  complete  unity  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  points  of 
view/*  says  Ueberweg,  "  disappears ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  separation,  beginning  in  his  time,  of  these  two  intel- 
lectual forces*'  {^History  of  Philosophy  i.  328).  Justin  Martyr, 
Clem.  Al.,  Origen,  Athanasius,  had  proclaimed  an  order  of  thought 
wherein  philosophy  and  theology  were  one.  The  Logos  incarnate  in 
Christ  was  identical  with  the  Logos  brooded  over  and  guessed  at  by 
the  Greeks.  So  long  as  the  main  work  of  the  Church  was  to  con- 
vince the  Greek  world,  this  order  remained  the  order  of  the  day. 
But  when  the  heathen  state  had  disappeared,  and  the  Church  became 
a  vast  religious  establishment  and  the  Greek  schools  were  on  the 
point  of  closing  up,  philosophy  and  theology  began  to  part  company. 

Hence  in  the  interpreters  of  the  second  period  there  is  a  deepened 
emphasis  upon  the  unknowableness  of  God.  It  does  not  stand  out 
prominently  in  Q-xumenius  (loth  cent.),  who  was  largely  a  compiler 
and  whose  own  interpretation  follows  for  the  most  part  the  practical 
lines  of  Chrysostom.  He  suggests  it,  however,  and  even  seems  to 
come  near  the  thought  underlying  the  traditional  exegesis.  Thus  — 
TO  yvuxTToi'  0.  .  .  .  oTTCp  Swaroi'  coTiv  yvioOrjvai,  on  woirjTrjs,  on 
wpovmfTYj^,  Kal  TOL  ofioia.  He  does  not,  however,  quite  reach  it.  And 
he  shows  plainly,  in  his  commentary  on  Svvafxi<:  koI  0€i6Trj<:,  that,  if  he 
had  clearly  reached  the  thought,  he  would  not  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  supposed  distinction  between  Oiionj^  and  $euTrj<:  to  express  it. 
For  he   says  .  .  .  koI  lorn,  <^i7crt,  ^al  arro  tCjv  Kna-fJuxTuiv  avTov  KanBelv 
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avTov  TTfv  BtirriTa.     He  passes,  without  consciousness  of  difference 
or  jar,  from  the  Apostle's  OeiorrjTa  to  his  own  BtoTrjroL, 

The  thought  of  the  unknowable  stands  out  plainly  in  Theophylact 
(eleventh  century).  Commenting  on  ro  yvworov  0.,  he  says :  toD  0. 
TO  /ici/  coTtv  ayvoxTTOV  oiov  ij  oviTia  avTovy  to  8c  yvtMTTov  oTov  iravra  to, 
w€pL  Ttfv  owriaVf  rovr^a-nv  ^  ayaOorrfi,  ^  (ro^ia,  -^  Suvafu^,  ij  Ouorti^,  i^roi 
fi€ya\€ioTrf^.  Those  last  words  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  strongly  support 
the  tradition,  and  Trench  so  takes  them.  But  the  whole  context 
positively  disproves  this,  for  Theophylact  says  :  EIttc  8c  tis  rStv  mirc- 
p<ov,  dtSiov  Swofuv,  Tov  Yiw'  ^ctori/ra  8c,  to  Ilvcv/ia.  He  has  no  lexical 
fault  to  find  with  the  patristic  interpretation  that  takes  Rom.  i*'*  as 
a  proof- text  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  opinion  that  ^ciotits 
carries  in  it  the  Godhead  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  does 
not  cause  him  to  start  or  protest,  on  the  ground  that  the  word  OiLorrf^ 
is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  co-essential  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  does  not  accept  the  interpretation,  his  own  interpretation  being 
practical  and  hitting  the  centre  of  Paul's  thought :  Elirtv  ayto  oti  t^v 
TOV  &€ov  yvwcnv  rfSLKrj(rav  oi  "EAAiyvc?,  KaKu>9  oiVTy  )(prfa'dfi€voi.  But  he 
passes  no  criticism  upon  the  patristic  interpretation.  That  Otiorri^ 
stands  on  a  lower  theological  level  than  Otorr}^  he  does  not  even 
remotely  suggest.  And  Trench's  inference  from  /xcyaA.cion;9y  "only 
his  divine  attributes  .  .  .  this  Theophylact  feels,"  is,  in  the  light  of  the 
context,  absolutely  without  excuse. 

The  Trinitarian  exegesis  to  which  Theophylact  refers  is  an  addi- 
tional witness,  if  another  is  needed,  against  the  conclusion  that  the 
traditional  interpretation  was  ever  held  in  the  Greek  Church  down  to 
the  twelfth  century.  It  was  widespread.  Athanasius,  as  we  have  seen, 
found  in  Rom.  i^'  a  favorite  proof- text.  Didymus  took  ^ctonys  to 
be  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  since  he  went  through  the  hot  debate  over 
the  Macedonian's  heresy,  he  would  certainly  have  been  aware  of  the 
traditional  interpretation,  had  it  existed.  Cyril  followed  Didymus. 
The  Trinitarian  interpretation,  in  one  of  its  two  main  forms,  or,  as 
the  words  of  Theophylact  show,  in  a  composite  form,  was  an  estab- 
lished Alexandrian  interpretation.  Adding  this  indirect  evidence 
to  the  direct  evidence  already  brought  forward,  we  may  say  —  with 
decided  emphasis,  I  think  —  that  the  Greek  interpretation  from 
Origen  to  Theophylact  gives  no  support  to  the  tradition. 

Still,  the  case  is  not  closed.  The  exegetical  habits  of  the  ancient 
exegetes  left  them  free  to  do  some  things  that  lie  outside  our  pale. 
A  strong  dogmatic  purpose,  employing  an  allegorical  method,  could 
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ride  easily  over  serious  historical  and  grammatical  obstacles.  And 
while  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that,  had  the  traditional  distinction 
been  a  real  distinction,  the  Greek  interpreters  would  have  maintained 
for  nine  centuries  an  unbroken  silence  on  so  important  a  point,  yet 
it  is  barely  possible.  We  must  therefore  carry  the  case  to  a  final 
conclusion,  by  studying  the  history  of  the  words  themselves,  from  the 
second  century  down.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  words  is 
wider  than  the  evidence  drawn  from  the  exegetes.  Many  a  man 
who  never  interpreted  or  even  quoted  Rom.  i*  used  the  terras. 
The  evidence  drawn  from  this  source  is  also  deeper ;  for  it  takes  us 
down  to  the  root-question  —  Was  there  anything  in  the  nature  and 
bias  of  thought  in  the  Greek  Church  that  called  for  the  distinction? 
The  history  may  be  divided  into  two  periods.  The  first  ends  in  the 
fourth  century.  During  this  period  the  terms  ran  side  by  side,  each 
of  them  common,  although  dcoriys,  on  the  whole,  gained  upon  Oiiorrf: 
in  point  of  common  use.  The  second  period  stretches  from  the  fourth 
century  to  the  twelfth.  The  striking  fact  here  is  that  Oa&rrf^  went 
almost  wholly  out  of  use. 

I  have  found  OeioTrj^  once  in  Tatian.  The  context  is  too  general 
to  permit  any  inference.  In  his  master,  Justin  Martyr,  I  have  not 
found  either  word,  although  he  uses  the  compound  iroAv^con/?,^  nor 
in  Athenagoras  and  Theophilus.  Irenaeus  uses  the  abstract  avOpwH-orrfq 
both  in  a  general  sense  and  the  specific  Christologic  sense.  One  would 
expect  to  find  its  mate,  Oeorrj^,  in  its  company.  But  I  have  not  found 
it  as  yet  in  Irenaeus's  own  text,  although  it  might  appear,  were  the 
entire  Greek  text  in  our  hands,  dconys  occurs  once  in  a  quotation 
from  the  Gnostics  :  to  ovofw.  to  dTroK€Kpvfifi€vov  diro  irdcnjs  ^coti/to?  kcu 
KvpiorqToq  KOI  dXrjOeia^  K.T.A.®  Apparently  Bt&rqToq  and  Kvpi&r-q^  and 
dXrjBtui  denote  grades  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  of  the  Gnostics.  And 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Oeorrj^  applies,  not  to  the  deepest  divine  being, 
6  TTttTiyp,  -o  ffvOo^,  but  to  the  highest  aeons,  the  primary  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  being ;  so  that,  if  we  may  build  on  a  single  example 
from  the  Gnostics,  they  did  not  know  and  did  not  use  the  traditional 
distinction.  I  have  found  two  cases  of  dcionys  in  Clem.  Al.,'  both 
of  them  too  colorless  to  be  safely  used.  If  we  compare  Justin  Mar- 
tyr and  Clem.  Al.  with  Plutarch,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  second 
century  the  terms  made  even  slower  headway  with  Christian  than 
with  non-Christian  writers. 

The  words  began  to  be  common  in  Origen.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Systematic  Theology.     So  he  needed  abstract  terms.     How  he 

"^  Adv.  Gr.  25.  36.  8  ,^  21,  3.  *  Strom.  5.  10;   7.  XX. 
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used  our  words  will  be  evident  from  a  few  cases,  taken  from  his 
commentary  on  St.  John.  On  i^:  avrov^^  rrjv  Oeorrfra,  On  i':  rj 
OeiorrfTi  aurov.  On  I*  :  Tr}v  tov  Yiov  dconyra.  On  i^  :  t^  Stimjri  avrov. 
On  2^ :  rrfv  OeorrfTa  tov  Ytov,  .  .  .  Trj<:  ckcii^?  ^coti/tos  .  .  .  t^s  ^conyro?. 
On  2^  :  6  fi€v  IlaTiyp  OeorrfTo^,  6  8c  YIos  Aoyov.  On  2* :  rutv  rrfv 
KnivorrjTa  rrjs  OeorrjTO^  irapaT^iaaOan  .  .  .  ou  povkofiivtov*  On  2*  :  t^ 
OeoTrjTOi  avrov.  On  6^ :  tgl  t^s  OeicyrrjTo^  fivari^pia.  It  seems  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  two  terms  cover  the  same  theological  territory, 
and  equally  certain  that  Oeorrjq  is  his  favorite  word. 

VVe  may  draw  from  Justin  Martyr,  Clem.  Al.,  and  Origen  a  safe 
inference  regarding  the  bearing  of  the  Logos  doctrine  upon  our  ques- 
tion. That  doctrine  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  Greek  Reason  feel 
at  home  within  the  Christian  view  of  the  world.  The  emphasis  fell 
upon  the  intelligibility  of  God.  God  cannot  be  God  without  a  Logos, 
without  a  full  and  clear  expression  of  Himself.  The  name  for  this 
self-expression  is  the  Incarnation.  Christ  is  the  embodied  knowable- 
ness  of  God.  The  divine  principles,  embedded  in  the  structure  of 
the  universe,  seen  in  the  constitution  of  man  as  interpreted  by  the 
philosophers  and  the  prophets,  have  in  him  their  perfect  fulfilment. 
Just  as  the  school  of  North  Africa  fused  the  Ciraeco-Roman  concep- 
tion of  Natural  Law  with  the  Biblical  conception  of  the  Will  of  God, 
so  the  school  of  Alexandria  fused  the  Greek  conception  of  the  Logos 
with  the  New  Testament  conception  of  Christ.  And,  so  long  as  the 
emphasis  fell  here,  there  could  be  no  demand  for  the  distinction 
between  ^ctorr;?  and  Oiorrj^.  That  distinction  presupposes  a  problem 
in  epistemology.  How  do  we  know  (lod?  and  how  far  does  our 
knowledge  of  Him  go?  When  the  conflict  with  Arianism,  ensuing 
u])on  the  establishment  of  the  Church  and  the  disappearance  of 
Greek  ])hilosophy  as  a  dangerous  opponent,  had  led  the  theologians 
to  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable,  that  problem  might 
naturally  arise.  But  not  before.  Greek  philosophy,  a  splendid  body 
of  knowledge  about  tilings  human  and  divine,  existing  apart  from 
sacred  ScTi])ture,  is  the  final  explanation  of  the  distinction  between 
a  truth  within  reach  of  reason  and  a  truth  that  can  enter  experience 
through  revelation  alone.  That  philosophy  exerted  a  profound  influ- 
ence upon  the  mind  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  might  appear,  then,  to 
be  likely  beforehand  that,  inasmuch  as  the  main  cause  of  the  distinc- 
tion existed,  the  distinction  itself  would  easily  come  into  conscious- 
ness. ]>ut  the  cause,  although  existent,  had  not  begun  to  really 
operate.     The   Greek    Fathers  did   indeed   make  one  decisive  step 

^*-  The  avTov  in  everv  case  refers  to  the  incarnate  Loiios. 
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toward  the  distinction,  when,  taking  over  from  the  Greeks  the  divi- 
sion of  knowledge  into  "  encyclic  *'  or  common  knowledge  and  special 
or  philosophical  knowledge,  they  lumped  all  knowledge  outside  the 
Bible  under  the  head  of  "  encyclic,*'  putting  the  special  knowledge 
wholly  into  the  charge  of  Christian  theology."  This  step,  however, 
did  not  bring  about  the  expected  consequence.  And  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  strenuous  period  of  the  Greek  Church,  Greek  philosophy, 
while  it  was  in  fact  a  body  of  knowledge  existing  apart  from  and 
independent  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
itself  recognized  in  that  capacity.  From  Philo  down,  there  went 
along  with  the  allegorical  method  that  made  Moses  Platonize,  a 
theory  which  made  out  the  philosophers  to  be  either  the  pupils  or 
plagiarists  of  Moses.  Clement  of  Alexandrians  exegesis  of  KAcTrrai 
(John  10^),  as  meaning  the  fallen  angels  who  stole  the  divine  truth 
froui  the  Scriptures  and  imported  it  into  Greece,  is  an  illustration. 
All  the  Fathers  used  the  theory,  even  those  who  did  not  allegorize. 
It  was  the  established  explanation  of  Greek  wisdom.  Plainly,  so  long 
as  this  explanation  gave  satisfaction,  the  epistemological  problem 
involved  in  the  connection  and  contrast  between  Greek  wisdom  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Bible  could  not  actually  enter  consciousness.  In 
effect,  it  was  side-tracked. 

lacking  the  problem,  the  distinction  between  daoriy?  and  OeoTrjs 
could  not  develop.  There  was,  after  all,  just  one  indivisible  body  of 
real  knowledge  about  (iod.  The  philosophical  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  being  thought  of  as  an  echo  of  Scripture,  could  not  press 
upon  theology  the  epistemological  problem.  The  times  created  no 
demand  for  the  distinction  between  two  kinds  of  tnith  about  God. 
There  are  many  things  in  the  Greek  Fathers  that  suggest  the  distinc- 
tion, and  sometimes  almost  reach  it.  But  they  do  not  actually 
achieve  it. 

This  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  history  of  Greek  thought  after 
Origen.  In  proportion  as  theology  became  more  and  more  impor- 
tant in  the  Church,  the  words  became  more  common.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century  they  are  found  everywhere.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  evidence  against  the  tradition  becomes  overwhelming. 
Trench  affirms  (p.  10)  that  the  Greek  Fathers  "never  used  Ouanji:, 
but  always  dcon/s,  as  alone  adequately  expressing  the  essential  God- 
head of  the  Second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity."  The  usage  of  two 
men,  Eusebius  and  Athanasius,  added  to  the  usage  of  Origen,  will 
conclusively  prove  that  he  is  in  error. 

1^  See  Kuyper,  Encyc,  of  Sac.  Theoi.y  §  3. 
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Eusebius  uses  dcoriy?  far  more  frequently  than  Oaanf^,  But  four 
examples  are  enough  to  show  that  the  two  words  occupy  and  hold 
the  same  theological  territory.  Praep,  Evang,  3.  6  :  t^v  rrjq  BtirqToq 
SiapKYJ  /icyoXovpytav  iTrt^iKWfiarrjv.  He  is  working  the  argument  from 
Nature  and  uses  ^cott/s  in  precisely  the  sense  that  Paul  gives  to 
dctoTiys  in  Rom.  I^.  /d,  7.  17:...  oTrta^  Bia  iravTciv  avrcJ  ovpaviav  T€ 
Kol  alOepLav  tQ>v  T€  cVi  y^s  XoyiKutv  koI  t^s  avrav  OciirTjro^  avTiXtprrucuiv 

6  irpoarriKiiiv  vfivo^  avaircfiirotro.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  how 
dcioTiys  in  this  text  differs  from  Oton^  in  the  one  above.  Ifi.  7.  20 : 
Koi  ci  avro5,  fitf  ov(rrj^  vXrf^y  tfiovktro  KarecrKCvacrai  axrnjv,  rt  &v  irXcov  ly 
(ro<l>{a  Koi  ^  Oeiorrj^  avrov  ircTrotT/Kct  K.r.A..  This  case  might  seem  to 
favor  the  rule,  were  it  not  that  ^etori/s  does  not  refer  to  a  quality 
manifested  in  the  universe,  but  to  God's  own  power  to  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  a  power  embodied  in  the  Logos.  Dem.  £v. 
4.  13  :  OtioTYfi  and  Oeorrj^  are  used,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  to 
the  same  point,  God's  creative  action  in  and  through  the  Logos. 
J/.  -^.  I.  13  :  H  Tov  KvpLOv  Kol  (TwTrjpo^  ^ficov  *lrja'ov  XpioTou  dctonys. 
©cioTiy?  thus  exchanges  offices  with  Otorrj^  both  in  the  description  of 
God's  creative  work  through  the  Logos,  and  in  the  dogmatic  exposi- 
tion of  the  historic  Incarnation. 

In  the  treatise  Con/,  gen/.,  written  before  the  Arian  controversy, 
Athanasius  does  not  use  OeioTij^  at  all,  so  far  as  I  know.  In  the 
treatise  De  incar,,  written  about  318,  just  before  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, OiioTrj^:  is  common,  although  O^oTiq^  is  more  so.  ...  IIcpi  7^9 
^€toT7/ros  TOV  Aoyov  and  ti)v  nepl  t^s  ^coti/tos  avrov  fiapTvpiav  (Migne, 
97  A).  Here,  almost  in  one  breath,  the  terms  are  applied  in  turn 
to  the  lyOgOS.  Tov?  8c  ;(Xcvafovras  kol  aTrto-Tovvras  /icraTrct^cuv  (the 
Logos  is  the  subject)  a(/)ai'a>j,  wo-tc   Tr)v  OcioTTjTa  avTOV  Kal  SvvafiLv  CTrt- 

yLvtL(TK€Lv  (97  B).  He  here  has  Rom.  i'^  in  mind.  With  the  same 
text  again  in  mind  he  says  :  .  .  .  ov  Karcvoija-av  rrjv  8ta  7^9  ktiVco)? 
ttVTov  ^£or>7ra  K.r.A.  (s)e6T7}<s  slips  into  the  place  of  ^ctor?/?  in  his  para- 
phrase. T^9  auTov  OeoTTjTOf;  (173C)  :  T7J<:  cai^ov  OeioTrjTO^  (176  C). 
T»y9  fx€v  SiioT-qTO'i  TOV  ScDT^po?  (189  A)  :  ...  rr?  ^aoTiyro?  tov  Scor^po^ 
(189  B).  Et  -yap  CK  r^9  €t9  TO.  o\a  avrov  Svvafieco?  €yivo)(TKOv  avTOv  Tr}V 
OiorrjTa  k.t.K.  Once  more,  in  the  argument  from  Nature,  0€&rrj<:, 
without  effort,  exchanges  places  with  BuoT-q^.  Other  examples  could 
be  given,  but  space  is  lacking.  I  venture,  however,  upon  one  more. 
It  is  found  in  the  treatise  against  ApoUinaris,  written  about  372  ;  #cai 
yap  Kal  ojJLOOvmav  ttjv  (rdpKa  r^?   $f.ioTr)TO^  Acyctv  CTrt^ctpctrc  (1108  B). 

To  suppose  that  ^ctorT/ro?  does  not  reach  the  deepest  depth  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ  were  to  make  Athanasius  an  Apollinarian  out  of  hand. 
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It  is,  then,  plain  that  in  the  usage  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  illus- 
trated by  two  representative  men,  Eusebius  and  Athanasius,  both  of 
whom  took  very  important  parts  in  the  most  critical  theological  work 
of  Greek  Christianity,  the  traditional  distinction  between  ^cotits  and 
$€i6rr^  was  unknown.  If  additional  testimony  were  necessary,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  theological  usage  of  the  Arian  party.  In 
Arius's  interpretation  of  Rom.  i*  already  quoted,  Oiiorri^  is  used  to 
express  the  full  being  of  God.  Ezra  Abbot  in  his  essay  on  the  read- 
ing **  Church  of  God  "  says  that  the  Arians  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
the  term  ®£o5  to  Christ,  but  lowered  its  meaning.  They  were  fond, 
as  we  learn  from  Athanasius,  of  "calling  rrfv  ^cori/ra  tov  Aoyov 
Tra^Tiyv"  {Critical  Essays,  314).  That  is,  they  brought  the  term 
^coTiys  down  to  all  those  lower  uses,  supposed  by  the  tradition  to 
belong  exclusively  to  dcioriys.  Of  course,  we  know  the  Arians  only 
through  fragmentary  quotations  found  in  their  enemies'  books.  But 
if  Arius  and  the  Arians  had  ever  hinted  at  any  distinction  between 
Btorri^  and  ^€10x175,  their  enemies  would  have  informed  us  of  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  the  words. 
Its  main  feature  is  the  practical  disappearance  of  Btiorrj^.  Athana- 
sius, in  his  later  treatises,  uses  Oe&nf^  scores  of  times.  I  have  found 
OiLorrf^  once  (quotation  from  Con/.  ApolL,  made  above).  That  it 
occurs  in  other  places,  I  have  little  doubt,  but  I  have  read  enough 
to  know  that  it  is  very  rare.  So,  likewise,  in  the  Greek  writers  at 
large,  after  Athanasius.  Didymus  has  tetany?  in  quoting  Rom.  i*. 
Otherwise,  Oeorrj^  is  incessantly  used.  I  have  not  found  dctonys  in 
Greg.  Nys. ;  nor  in  Greg.  Naz.,  not  even  in  those  parts  of  his  theologi- 
cal poems  which  deal  with  the  argument  for  Nature,  and  where  dci6- 
Ti;?  would  be  likely  to  meet  us  if  the  tradition  were  correct :  Oeorrjs 
occurs  everywhere.  In  Basil  1  have  found  ^ctony?  once  (Cont 
Eunom.  5.  i).  In  Cyril  I  have  found  it  only  when  he  quotes 
Rom.  i^,  while  Biotij^  occurs  hundreds  of  times.  Btiorq^  does  not 
occur  in  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  who  uses  Oeorrj^  about  as  freely  as 
Cyril.  It  is  not  in  Chrysostom,  nor  in  John  of  Damascus,  through 
whose  writings  I  have  gone  with  some  care  because  of  his  position 
as  the  first  out-and-out  Greek  scholastic.  Photius  uses  ^cton;?  twice 
in  commenting  on  Rom.  i*.  I  have  not  found  it  in  CEcumenius  or 
Theophylact.  The  fact  that  Suidas  does  not  notice  it  is  without 
force,  since  he  takes  no  notice  of  ^cony?. 

I  cannot  presume  to  say  that,  taking  the  whole  body  of  Greek 
writings  after  350,  Ouorrj^  does  not  occur  in  them  all  a  considerable 
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niimber  of  mes.  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  entire  Greek 
Patrologia  i  Lh  the  care  that  would  give  me  the  right  to  speak  posi- 
tively ;  but  complete  statistical  accuracy,  while  it  is  beyond  my 
reach,  is  aiso  outside  the  needs  of  the  case.  Taking  things  in  the 
large,  it  is  quite  certain  that  ftuJnp  went  very  nearly  out  of  use. 
Now  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  \{  Saoriii  had  ever  had  a  ponion 
of  the  theological  field  all  its  own,  this  could  not  have  happened. 
Greek  theology,  from  Origen  to  John  of  Damascus,  held  tenaciously 
to  its  lines  of  thought.  The  turn  taken  ia  Gregory  of  Nyssa  did  not 
lead  to  anything  like  a  change  of  fundamental  lines.  And  soon  after 
his  time  the  Greek  Church  lost  her  creative  energy,  her  theology 
becoming  scholastic.     If  the  two  had  ever  divided  the  field 

of  theological  statement  and  dc  i   jeiween  them,  it  would  not 

have  been  possible  for  one  of  to  practically  drive  the  other 

out  of  use.  The  fact  that  this  happ  ;d  plainly  suggests  the  con- 
clusion that  the  two  terms  covered  a  d  imon  field,  that  they  fought 
for  existence,  and  that  fledrij!  triumphed. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle,  Aion/t  had  an  advantage.  As 
we  have  seen.  Trench's  contention  that  fliiori)!,  being  derived  from 
dfiM,  not  from  ro  ftiok,  could  not  derive  dignity  from  the  latter,  is 
scholastic  and  untrue  to  the  conditions  of  a  great  living  language 
spoken  by  men  who  utterly  lacked  scientific  etymology.  The  simi- 
larity between  ro  Otiov  and  Oaonji  appealed  both  to  eye  and  ear. 
tftidr^s  soon  acquired  all  the  prestige  that  ro  Odov  could  give  it ;  and, 
so  long  as  it  was  wholly  a  (juestion  for  men  of  the  chair  to  settle, 
fltiorijf  would  at  Icist  stand  on  even  terms  with  its  rival.  For,  in  the 
Greek  schools,  where  doubt  was  fashionable  and  the  unknowableness 
of  God  seemed  often  the  only  certain  thing,  to  $tiov  was  a  nobler 
word  than  Stos.  But  when  religion  revived  all  over  the  empire,  when 
the  sceptics  began  to  go  to  the  temple,  when  the  men  of  the  chair 
began  to  go  into  the  pulpit,  tfddrijs  lost  its  advantage,  The  word 
6t6i  was  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  Greek  language  as  '  God '  is  in 
ours.  It  was  the  concrete  word,  and  had  both  antiquity  and  experi- 
ence, the  common  people  and  the  poets,  no  less,  on  its  side,  %tir^ 
now  won  a  marked  advantage  of  position.  The  battle  could  go  but 
one  way.  In  the  time  of  Proclus  ^(ottj^  had  won  a  decisive  victory. 
He  used  flwurip  only  now  and  then  when  he  desired  a  verbal  change 
for  the  sake  of  variety. 

In  Christian  usage  Ptorij^  had  a  pronounced  advantage  at  the  out- 
set. To  0HW  was  in  use  down  to  the  last  days  of  Greek  theology. 
It  lacked,  however,  that  power  of  appeal  to  the  feelings  which  0cot 
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possessed.  To  Greek  philosophy  the  conception  of  the  personality 
of  God  came  home  with  slight  force.  To  Christian  theology  it  was 
all  in  all.  To  Oiiou  lacked  color  and  warmth  :  6  6€o<s,  used  as  Chris- 
tians used  it,  its  powers  insured  against  the  dissipation  of  polytheism, 
was  every  way  superior  to  to  Ouov  ;  Oiifr-q^  shared  its  kinsman's  for- 
tunes. Hence,  even  in  Origen,  the  first  systematic  theologian,  it 
had  a  clear  advantage,  being  used  about  three  times  where  deion;9 
was  used  once.  When  theology,  in  the  heat  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  was  changed  almost  wholly  into  Christology,  Bw-q^  won 
a  still  greater  advantage.  The  supreme  question  for  the  Church 
became  the  relation  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ.  The  neces- 
sary correlatives  were  Btorq^  —  dvOpiDTrarrf^,  Nowhere,  not  even  in 
the  earlier  writings  of  Athanasius,  where  ^ciott/?  is  so  common  and  so 
efficient,  is  Ouonj^  used  as  the  correlative  of  dvOpiOTrorrf^,  Now,  it  is 
within  bounds  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  usage  of  both  Oiir-q^  and 
6iiarrj<:  is  monopolized  by  Christology.  Consequently, ^coriys  had  a 
decisive  advantage ;  dcton;?,  unable  to  make  a  stand  against  it,  like 
many  another  unsuccessful  word,  lost  its  hold  on  the  mind. 

After  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  bare  possibility  that  theology 
might  take  a  turn  that  should  make  both  terms  necessary,  assigning 
to  each  a  distinct  function.  The  tendency  of  the  IjOgos  doctrine  was 
to  fuse  theology  and  philosophy.  The  debate  with  Arianism  led  to 
the  suggestion  that  they  should  be  separated  in  some  measure.  Had 
the  Greek  Church  followed  this  suggestion  home,  our  traditional 
interpretation  of  dctoriys  and  Otorrjq  might  have  appeared.  Two 
causes  prevented  this.  One  was  the  comparative  mental  stagnation 
of  the  Greek  Church.  After  the  patristic  period,  she  had  nothing 
that  could  approach  the  splendid  energy  and  purpose  that  went  into 
the  university  movement  of  the  Western  Church  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  The  other  cause  was  the  unbroken  connection 
kept  up  between  Greek  theology  and  the  ancient  Greek  learning. 
The  Myriobiblion  of  Photius  is  a  melancholy  reminder  that  in  the 
ninth  century  great  stores  of  ancient  learning  lay  within  reach  of  the 
Greek  Church.  In  the  Occident  there  was  almost  a  sheer  break 
between  the  wisdom  stored  up  in  the  Bible,  called  "  Revelation," 
and  the  wisdom  stored  up  in  classic  literature,  called  "  Reason."  In 
the  Greek  Church  nothing  like  this  was  possible.  The  continuity 
of  connection  with  Greek  learning  worked  with  the  mental  stagna- 
tion of  Greek  theology  to  keep  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
^ctoTT/s  and  OioTrjy  from  coming  into  consciousness. 

The  traditional   interpretation  is  an  error.     An  objection  to  this 
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coocinskmy  apparenthr  a  strong  obscctkti,  is  stmed  bnr  tbe  &ci  ^aa 
^euamfi  sobmitled  itself  t^  certain  usages  to  vtiicii  1km^^^  Brrer  ccm- 
descendexL  Tb^K  Origen:  ^  r^c  T^*^^  AoOTifc  (ZV  /wimisfcs : 
Migne,  353  C>  ;  ^confc  nerer  oocms  in  such  a  ooimectkNL  Whijc  ii 
is  a  partial  ansarer  to  tins  obfectioo  to  sir  that  fosnfc,  appfied  to  tbe 
Hok  Scripture,  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  steadj  use  of  the  ad§ec> 
tri'e  ^icilof  with  the  same  Scripcnres,  the  objectioo  gains  fresh  force 
from  the  language  of  the  court.  Thus  in  Atfaanasnis :  ^  fagi^w  cfrw 
(Migne  L  40t  B^  referring  to  Coostantine  and  his  sons).  Ensebnts : 
^  ^ci/vriff  TMT  ianm-^mF  i^mr  ( Migne  iL  800  B.).  Hov  came  it  to  pass 
that  Christians  could,  without  ofience  to  themsdres,  apphr  iuiwfw  to 
a  Christian  emperor,  bat  did  not  think  of  osii^  $einfs  in  the  same 
way  ?  In  part  the  use  of  ^lomfc  mar  be  explained  here  as  abore,  in 
connection  with  Holy  Scripture."  ^aanp  would  natnralhr  ioQow 
upon  ^cZoc  StiD,  this  is  only  a  partial  answer,  and  merdr  shifts  the 
burden  to  the  other  shoulder.  Does  not  the  hd  diat  #a*c  coold 
lend  itself  to  such  miscellaneous  uses  weaken  the  strength  and  capa> 
city  of  its  derivative  Otiaiyf^  ?  The  answer  must  be  affirmative.  But 
the  concession  does  not  operate  as  the  objector  supposes.  It  simphr 
serves  to  bring  out  the  truth  already  conceded  to  the  tiaditioQ. 
0tJ9nfi  possessed  an  inherent  capacit)'  for  the  expression  of  religioiis 
emotion,  as  well  as  logical  precision,  superior  to  the  emotional  and 
logical  qualities  of  ^ccon^.  On  the  ear  of  the  impa^ioned  Christian 
feeling  for  the  Personality  of  God  to  $tio¥  struck  cold  and  hard,  and 
$€i^Trfi  shared  its  emotional  limitations.  The  standing  Biblical  antith> 
esis  l>etween  (j'y\  and  man  which  could  be  expressed  only  by  Ota^ 
avOfp*f/7ro^,  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  which  could  be 
express<rd  only  by  Ocorrji-ayOpuiTrorrji,  emphasized  the  superior  logi- 
cal precision  of  Oerrrrfq.  In  the  struggle  for  theological  existence  it 
conquered  its  rival,  because  it  was  a  wor'i  with  a  deep>er  root  than 
6u/nrj^  could  fxjssibly  have.  The  latter,  driven  off  the  theological 
field,  found  asylum  in  the  language  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The 
clement  of  tnjth  found  in  the  traditional  interpretation  does  not 
weaken  the  conclusion  that  the  interpretation  itself  is  an  error. 

The  knowledge  that  the  tradition  is  an  error  is  not  enough.     We 

'  muHt  know  how  this  error  came  to  be.     Especially  in  a  case  so  strik- 

\w\L,  an  interfiretation  that  has  gripped  the  text  for  many  centuries 

with  a  hold  that  rould  not  be  withstood,  we  must  know  how  it  came 

y*  htloi  wan  fr<.'cly  uscJ  with  the  names  of  rulers,  bishops,  etc. 
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to  be  made,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  its  popularity  and  strength. 
The  explanation  is  found  in  the  history  of  Latin  Christianity. 

The  Vulgate  gives  divinitas  as  the  equivalent  of  Btl^rt^  in  Col.  2® ; 
and  from  Tertullian  down  to  Aquinas  it  is  always  so  quoted.  If  that 
fact  stood  alone,  it  might  not  have  much  weight.  It  could  then  be 
fairly  urged  that  the  earlier  text  of  the  Vulgate  was  the  work  of 
translators,  who,  knowing  Greek  only  in  the  rough,  slurred  over  a 
fine  distinction,  like  that  between  Btiorqi  and  B^orif^  \  and,  further- 
more, when  once  the  Vulgate  had  intrenched  itself  in  liturgical  use 
and  popular  reverence,. it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  change  it. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  Greeks  themselves  did  not  know  the  tra- 
dition, knocks  the  bottom  out  of  the  argument.  We  are  now  dealing 
with  the  history  of  an  error.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  divinitas  stood 
in  the  text  of  Col.  2*  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  days,  is  a  fact 
that  has  weight  in  the  history  of  the  terms  divinitas  and  deitas. 

The  inference  it  suggests  is  that,  in  the  early  centuries  of  Latin 
Christianity,  the  Latins  had  one  word,  divinitas,  in  a  field  where  the 
Greeks  had  dctori;?  and  dcc5n;s.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
the  term  deitas.  The  Latin  Christianity  of  the  first  six  centuries 
stood  toward  Greek  Christianity  as  the  Romans  had  stood  toward 
the  Greeks.  They  were  disciples  and  imitators.  Naturally  the  dis- 
ciples sought  for  new  terms  in  the  mother- tongue  that  should  answer 
to  the  theological  terms  in  Greek.  Theology  could  not  be  natural- 
ized in  Latin  without  considerable  criticism  of  words  nor  without 
steady  reference  to  the  native  language  of  thought  and  theology. 
Thus  Tertullian :  God  created  the  universe  in  omamentum  majesta- 
tis  suae  ;  unde  et  Graeci  nomen  mundo  Koa-fiov  accommodaverunt 
(Migne  i.  432  A.).  Again  :  apud  vestros  quoque  sapientes  AOrON, 
id  est  sermonem  atque  Rationem ;  and  .  .  .  ostendem  (Christ)  se 
esse  AOrON  Dei,  id  est  verbum,  etc.  In  a  similar  way,  Lactantius. 
The  standard  Greek  terms  were  variously  translated,  and  the  fittest 
translation  survived.  Thus  omnipotens  is  the  successful  translation 
of  TTttrroKpartu/o,  "  its  defunct  rivals  being  *  omnitenens,*  *  omnipol- 
lens*"  (Lightfoot,  Clem,  Rom,  2.  7). 

It  was  work  of  this  kind  —  work  like  that  of  students  in  the  theo- 
logical school,  breaking  their  teeth  on  Hebrew  and  aiming  at  an 
almost  slavishly  literal  translation  —  that  introduced  deitas  into  the 
Latin,  as  the  equivalent  of  ^coriys.  Augustine  has  been  long  referred 
to  as  a  support  of  the  tradition.  His  words  are  :  Hanc  divinitatem, 
vel,  ut  sic  dixerim,  deitatem  ;  nam  et  hoc  verbo  uti  jam  nostros  non 
piget,  ut  de  Graeco  expressum  transferunt  id  quod  illi  dconyra  appel- 
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lant  {Civ.  Dei  7.  i).  Augustine's  ///  sic  dixerim  proves  that  he 
was  dealing  with  translator's  work  of  the  kind  just  described.  His 
"  nostri "  refers  to  the  Latins  who  had  corae  fresh  from  the  theo- 
logical school.  In  all  probability  his  main  reference  is  to  Hilary 
(t  368),  whose  work  on  the  Trinity  was  the  first  attempt  at  system- 
atic divinity  in  Latin.  Augustine  nowhere  suggests  that  he  himself 
would  make  any  dogmatic  distinction  between  the  two  words. 

Hilary,  Augustine's  predecessor  in  theology  (f  368)  gives  us 
decisive  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  that  brought  deitas 
into  existence.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  word  earlier  than 
Hilary.  It  is  asserted  by  Grimm-Thayer  {s,v,  dcdn;?)  that  Tertulliah 
uses  the  term.  No  reference  is  given,  and  I  have  not  found  it. 
Swete  asserts  that  Arnobius  uses  it  {Theodore  of  Mops,  i.  286). 
He,  too,  gives  no  reference ;  and  I  have  not  been  able,  in  two  hasty 
readings,  to  find  it.  Nor  have  I  found  it  in  Lactantius.  So  far  as 
my  own  knowledge  goes,  Hilary  is  the  first  to  use  deitas.  And, 
while  my  knowledge  on  this  point  is  not  to  be  deeply  trusted,  yet 
happily  the  main  conclusion  is  not  thereby  altered.  For  it  is  cer- 
tain from  Hilary's  own  words  that  the  cause  which  brought  deitas 
into  existence  was  not  the  preexistence  of  the  traditional  view 
regarding  Oiiorrj^  and  Oeorrj^.  He  quotes  Col.  2'  in  the  estabHshed 
form,  pUnitudo  divinitatis,  e.g.  De  Trin.  2.  1 1 ;  3.  3.  4.  He  steadily 
uses  divinitas  to  cover  the  highest  meanings.  But  in  the  Cora,  on 
Mt.  we  find  deitas  put  forward  as  the  literal  translation  of  Oeomjs* 
On  Mt.  16^:  theotetam  quam  deitatem  Latini  nuncupant  On  26': 
theotetam  quam  deitatem  nuncupamus.  Watson,  to  whom  I  owe 
the  references,  well  says  that  Hilary  had  not  yet  decided  upon  the 
terms  he  would  use  {Library  of  Niccne  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers ^ 
vol.  9,  p.  viii.).  Hilary's  "  Latini  nuncupant  "  suggests  that  he  found 
deitas  already  in  existence.  But  if  so,  he  regarded  it  as  an  attempt 
at  an  exact  translation  of  ^cott;?.  He  did  not  consider  it  a  necessary 
term.  He  was  a  profoundly  speculative  man.  He  acts  sometimes 
like  a  pioneer  in  speculation.  He  is  awkward  and  cumbrous.  He 
feels  around  for  terms,  and  he  is  conscious  all  the  time  that  the 
Greeks  are  his  masters.  But  divinitas  goes  as  deep  into  his  mind 
and  into  God's  beini^  as  any  word  can  ^o. 

After  Hilary  the  new  term  made  headway,  although  it  was  slow 
headway.  Down  to  the  twelfth  century,  although  deitas  seems  to 
have  been  steadily  gaining  in  favor,  the  two  words  lived  together  in 
peace.  In  Isidore  and  I»etic  an  1  Mrigena  divinitas  goes  as  deep  and 
as  high  as  a  word  can  go.     In   Peter  Lombard  we  apparently  find 
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the  signs  of  a  change;  S^n/,  i.  29.  i,  unde  Augustinus  in  lib.  4,  de 
Trin.,  ait :  Pater  est  principium  totius  divinitatis,  vel,  si  melius  dici- 
tur,  deitatis.  He  seems  to  prefer  the  word  deltas^  although  he  passes 
readily  from  one  word  to  the  other,  e.g.  i.  23.  9.  But  down  to  his 
time  the  traditional  interpretation  was  not  known  in  the  Occident. 
Jerome  took  the  same  line  as  Chrysostom  on  Rom.  i*.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Theodore's  commentaries,  made  in  Gaul  in  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century,  does  not  prove,  as  Swete  thinks  it  proves  (Comm.  of 
T/uod.  i.  286  n.)  that  the  traditional  distinction  between  Otiorrf^ 
and  dcoTY]^  was  in  the  author's  mind.  Swete  propagates  the  old 
error.  The  translator  changes  from  the  diviniias  of  the  Vulgate  text 
to  the  deitds  of  the  commentary,  merely  in  order  to  translate  Theo- 
dore's ^£0x179  literally.  Haymo  (f  853)  follows  the  line  of  Jerome 
and  Chrysostom.  Hugo  (1096-1141)  follows  the  line  of  Athanasius 
and  Didymus,  taking  Rom.  i*^  as  a  Trinitarian  text :  Cur  Spiritus 
sanctus  per  divinitatem  significatur?  .  .  .  per  invisibilia  intelligitur  Sp. 
S  mctus. . . .  Per  virtutem  Pater  . . .  Per  divinitatem  seu  deitatem  intel- 
ligitur Filius.  (Migne,  P.  L,  clxxv.  440  B.)  He  is  aware  that  the  Trini- 
tarian interpretation  of  Rom.  i*^  varies  in  form.  That  it  is  in  substance 
right,  he  does  not  seem  to  doubt.  And  his  "  divinitatem  seu  deitatem," 
taken  in  connection  with  his  interpretation,  proves  that  the  distinction 
between  divinitas  and  deltas  had  not  achieved  dogmatic  significance. 
Lombard  (t  1 164),  in  his  notes  on  Romans,  prefers  the  interpretation 
of  Jerome.  But  he  refers  to  the  Trinitarian  interpretation  as  a  fair 
alternative  :  vel  sicut  quidam  volunt,  potest  hie  intelligi  Trinitas. 
Hence,  it  is  plain  that  the  inference,  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  terms 
deitas  and  diviniias  in  the  sententiae,  is  at  best  uncertain.  We  may 
s  ly,  then,  that  down  to  his  time  the  tradition  was  not  known  in  the 
Latin  Church  ;  or,  if  known,  it  had  not  won  its  way  into  any  place  of 
note. 

But  Lombard's  master,  Abelard,  had  brought  the  thought  of  the 
Church  to  a  point  where  the  dogmatic  need  of  the  tradition  was  in 
sight.  With  his  splendid  trust  in  reason  and  his  almost  extravagant 
admiration  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  he  seemed  to  threaten  the 
very  citadel  of  the  faith.  Bernard's  alarm  was  deep  and  loud-voiced, 
and  Bernard  represented  the  piety  of  the  Church  even  more  thoroughly 
than  Abelard  represented  its  reason.  His  outcry  gave  expression  to 
the  deepest  feeling  of  the  Church. 

And,  in  truth,  there  was  good  ground  for  alarm.  Abelard's  inter- 
pretation of  Rom.  I®  seemed  to  be  nowise  different  from  that  of 
Athanasius  and  Didymus.     There  is,  however,  a  profound  difference 
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in  the  mental  background.  Abelard  knows  nothing  about  an  under- 
ground railroad  between  Jerusalem  and  Athens.  The  theory  of 
demons  has  disappeared  along  with  the  bitter  warfare  between 
Christianity  and  polytheism  which  gave  it  birth.  Polytheism  had 
become  a  dead  issue.  The  intellectual  majesty  of  the  Greeks,  the 
noble  philosophical  monotheism  of  their  highest  minds,  shone  clear 
in  its  own  inherent  strength.  The  patristic  theory  that  Moses  and 
the  prophets  taught  the  Greeks  having  passed  away,  to  give  Abe- 
lard's  tribute  to  the  philosophers  threatened  ruin  to  the  Church's 
conception  of  inspiration. 

This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of 
Rom.  i^,  even  as  it  was  the  turning-point  in  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  I^tin  theology,  on  the  edge  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  nearly  ready  to  take  a  revolutionary  step  regarding  the 
relation  between  Reason  and  Revelation.  In  the  Greek  Church 
the  distinction  between  them  had  never  been  clearly  drawn.  Greek 
philosophy,  a  splendid  body  of  knowledge  about  things  divine  and 
human,  stood  apart  from  Scripture  while-  it  profoundly  affected  the 
Christian  mind.  But  for  causes  already  given.  Reason,  as  embodied 
in  the  Greeks,  did  not  draw  clearly  away  from  Revelation  as  em- 
bodied in  Holy  Scripture.  When,  however,  Abelard  made  the  level- 
ling tendency  of  the  renaissance  so  plain,  the  Latin  Church  was 
seriously  alarmed.  She  had  a  great  problem  to  face,  a  problem 
that  the  Greek  Church  had  either  covered  over  or  postponed. 

In  the  East  there  had  never  been  a  break  in  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  culture.  In  the  West  there  was  almost  a  sheer  break.  Hence, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  full  text  of  Aristotle,  coming  from  the 
Arabians  and  backed  by  the  superior  scientific  knowledge  which  it 
had  encouraged,  invaded  the  mind  of  the  West  with  great  power. 
At  the  same  time  the  mental  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  began  to  run 
with  a  strong  current.  The  crusades  had  pushed  the  horizons  of  the 
world  (lu  out.  Modern  travelling,  as  distinct  from  the  pious  pilgrim- 
age of  men  incapable  of  seeing  anything  but  a  miracle  or  the  bones 
of  a  saint,  began.  Roger  Bacon  started  modern  science  on  its  career. 
The  marvellous  university  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  full 
swing.  Reason,  supported  by  the  prestige  of  the  Greeks,  loomed  up 
dangerously  before  Revelation.  This  was  one  cause  for  the  new  turn 
of  thought  taken  in  the  West. 

The  other  cause  was  the  corporate  existence  of  an  imperial  Church. 
The  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  the  East,  compared  with  those  of  the 
West,  were  cumbrous  and  unmanageable.     The  Papacy  gave  to  tra- 
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dition  the  rallying- point  and  the  tactics  that  should  make  it  coherent 
and  effective.  The  Church  of  the  West  could  act  as  a  Church, 
untrammelled  by  the  State.  She  was  threatened,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  by  the  Albigensian  heresy  on  the  one  side  and  the  rapidly 
growing  mental  life  of  Europe  on  the  other.  She  drowned  the  heresy 
in  blood.  She  headed  off  the  possibility  of  a  breach  with  the 
strengthening  reason  of  the  Occident  by  a  concordat.  Reason  was 
allowed  to  have  its  field,  but  was  to  confine  itself  rigidly  to  that  field. 
To  theology,  />.  to  the  teaching  powers  of  the  Church,  was  given  the 
sole  key  to  the  being  of  God.  "  It  is  impossible,'*  said  Thomas 
Aquinas,  "  for  the  natural  reason  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
divine  persons.  By  natural  reason  we  may  know  those  things  which 
pertain  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence,  but  not  those  which  per- 
tain to  the  distinction  of  the  divine  persons"  (Ueberweg  i.  443). 
Greek  theology  had  practically  identified  itself  with  philosophy ► 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  took  steps  toward  separating  them,  yet  his  lead 
was  not  followed.  In  the  West,  also,  theology  and  philosophy  were 
at  first  identical.  Down  to  Abelard*s  time,  there  was  no  clear  thought 
upon  the  necessity  of  separating  them. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  necessity  was  seen  and  followed. 
The  division  of  the  field  of  knowledge  concerning  divine  things 
between  natural  theology  and  revealed  theology  had  been  antici- 
pated by  the  Arabian  and  Jewish  commentators  on  Aristotle  (Ueber- 
weg i.  444),  who  found  themselves  forced  to  take  the  step  by  the 
collision  between  their  Aristotelianism  and  the  positive  religion  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Old  Testament.  The  Western  Church,  adopting 
the  distinction,  put  into  it  a  force  far  beyond  what  was  possible  to  the 
Mohammedans  and  to  the  Jews.  Being  a  vast,  thoroughly  centralized 
institution,  possessing  authority  separate  from,  and  superior  to,  that 
of  the  State,  having  the  habit  of  imperial  action  and  sway,  she  gave 
to  the  distinction  a  clear  and  authoritative  form.  Revelation  strikes 
a  treaty  with  Reason.  There  is  to  be  no  mental  confusion  as  in  the 
Greek  Logos- doctrine ;  and  no  such  deus  or  diabolus  ex  machina  as 
the  theory  that  Plato  stole  the  clothes  of  Moses.  Thought  shall  be 
frank  and  clear.  Reason  and  Revelation  shall  have  plain  boundaries, 
separate  fields  of  activity.  From  the  days  of  Origen  Rom.  i**,  the 
text  with  its  context,  had  been  the  locus  classicus  for  comments  upon 
the  connection  between  Nature  and  God.  Whenever  the  Christian 
student  had  anything  to  say  upon  that  subject,  his  New  Testament 
opened  of  itself  at  that  text.  When,  therefore,  the  Western  Church 
had  taken  a  turn  of  thought  so  momentous,  of  necessity  a  new  line 
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of  interpretatioa  had  lo  be  marked  out.     A  resistless  dogmatic  need 
entailed  it. 

Thomas  Aquinas  gives  the  traditional  exegesis  of  Rora.  i"  with 
perfect  precision  :  .  ,  .  potias  dixit  divinitaiem,  quae  participationein 
sigiiificat,  quam  deitatem,  quae  significat  essentiam  Dei,  Whether 
he  was  the  first  to  interpret  the  verse  in  this  fashion  1  cannot  say. 
But  that  the  interpretation  came  to  the  Ught  after  the  middle  of  (he 
twelfth  century,  I  take  to  be  nearly  certain.  And  that  it  was  the 
product,  not  of  exegetical  study,  but  of  a  pressing  and  even  tyranni- 
cal dogmatic  need,  is,  to  my  min<1,  absolutely  certain.  Its  immediate 
vogue  and  permanent  success  were  due  to  the  wide  spread  of  a  very 
seiious  mental  difficulty,  which  it  seemed  to  happily  and  permanently 
solve.  At  the  Reformation,  the  Protestant  exegetes  took  it  up  with 
all  heartiness.  For  a  very  good  reason  !  While  they  threw  over- 
board the  idea  of  an  infallible  Church,  they  retained  and  even 
developed  the  idea  of  an  infallible  Bible.  So  iheir  problem  was 
identical  in  essence  with  the  problem  of  the  thirteenth  century- 
They  took  the  same  road  to  a  solutioD,  and  consequently  interpreted 
Rom.  i^  in  the  same  way.  The  tradition  has  reigned  for  six  cen- 
turies. No  wonder,  if  it  came  at  last  to  be  taken  so  much  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  that  there  seemed  to  be  little  need  of  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  evidence. 
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HARTFORp,  CONN. 

[Continuation  of  the  Study  published  in  this  JOURNAL,  xvii.  149-175.] 

1.  Legislation  in  Regard  to  the  Feasts  (Lev.  23).  —  This  chapter 
was  once  regarded  as  belonging  entirely  to  P,  but  now  through  the 
investigations  of  George  (^Die  dlterenj'udischen  Feste)^  Hupfeld  {^De 
primitiva  ct  vera  fes  to  rum  apud  Hehraeos  ratione),  and  Wellhausen 
( Composition  des  Hexateuchs),  it  has  come  to  be  generally  recognized 
that  the  chapter  is  composed  of  two  parallel  but  independent  legisla- 
tions, and  that  the  older  of  these  legislations  is  H.  It  is  so  univer- 
sally admitted  that  the  earlier  code  is  contained  in  vs.  9-22  and  39-44, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  the  reasons  for  assigning 
the  other  portions  of  the  chapter  to  P  (cf.  Kayser,  Das  vorexiL  Buck 
der  Urge sc hie hte^  p.  74  ;  Wellhausen,  Composition,  p.  161). 

In  these  two  sections  we  have  a  complete  code  of  feasts  which 
duplicates  the  code  of  P  in  the  same  chapter.  It  is  distinguished 
from  P  by  the  facts,  that  all  of  the  feasts  are  dependent  upon  the 
gathering  of  the  harvests,  instead  of  being  national,  ecclesiastical  holy 
days ;  that  the  beginning  of  all  is  determined  by  the  ripening  of  the 
crops  and  not,  as  in  P,  by  the  ecclesiastical  lunar  calendar ;  and  that 
the  diction  of  the  sections  differs  from  P  and  is  allied  to  the  sections 
which  we  have  already  found  to  belong  to  H.  These  points  will 
appear  in  detail  as  we  consider  the  passages  more  closely. 

Although  legislation  of  H  certainly  underlies  both  of  these  sections, 
neither  is  in  its  primitive  form.  The  same  sort  of  amplifying  priestly 
comments  which  we  have  met  in  the  foregoing  sections  are  found 
here  also.  The  usual  opinion  is  that  excerpts  from  the  festal  legisla- 
tions of  H  and  P  have  been  combined  by  an  editor  who  stood  under 
the  influence  of  P.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
glosses  which  harmonize  H  with  P,  although  showing  the  style  and 
spirit  of  P,  are  not  always  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  substance 
of  P's  legislation. 
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It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  vs.  9-22,  39-44,  have  undergone  3 
priestly  redaction,  but  ihere  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  this  redaction.  Here,  as  in  the  group  on  the  sacrifices,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  should  follow  closely  the  linguistic  indications  and 
not  allow  any  preconceived  theory  in  regard  to  the  age  of  H  to  make 
us  assign  passages  to  it  which  the  diction  would  naturally  require  us 
to  give  to  Rp.  In  the  separation  of  the  original  H  throughout  this 
chapter  Baentsch,  it  seems  to  tne,  has  been  specially  successful,  and 
with  his  analysis  (pp.  44-50)  I  am,  in  the  main  points,  in  agreement. 

Verse  9  is  a  superscription  in  the  usual  style  of  the  priestly  editor 
and  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  hand  which  combined  H  with  P.  Its 
insertion  is  a  striking  evidence  of  inc  csmposite  character  of  this 
chapter.  Verses  5-8  discuss  the  subject  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  but  vs.  10-14  continue  this  subject  and  should  naturally  join 
on  to  them  immediately.  The  only  way  in  which  the  insertion  of  the 
new  title  can  be  explained  is  by  the  suppi  sition  that  at  this  point  the 
editor  turned  to  another  document,  and  so,  although  the  subject  was 
the  same,  deemed  it  appropriate  to  affirm  that  (his  legislation  also 
was  Mosaic. 

With  V.  10  we  come  at  once  into  the  familiar  diction  of  H,  "  When 
ye  be  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you"  (cf,  18"  19°  !$')•  The 
Holiness  Code  everywhere  represents  itself  as  a  code  for  the  /awrf 
(cf.  ig™-*"  12").  With  the  following  words,  "and  ye  reap  its  har- 
vest," compare  19*  13""".  The  indefinite  expression,  "  the  priest," 
is  also  characteristic  uf  H  (cf.  11°  32'""").  With  this  l.tw  we  .ire  sud- 
denly transferred  from  the  sphere  of  the  priestly  ritual,  where  times 
and  forms  are  the  all-important  thing,  to  the  realm  of  a  more  spon- 
taneous religious  life,  where  the  feasts  are  the  natural  expression  of 
gratitude  for  the  harvest.  It  is  commanded  simply  that  the  Israelite 
shall  bring  a  sheaf  (cf,  Deut,  24")  of  the  first-fruits  of  his  harvest 
when  he  begins  to  reap  his  crops.  The  legislation  here  as  elsewhere 
in  H  is  addressed  to  the  people,  not  to  the  priests. 

Wellhausen's  representation  (Prolegomena,  p.  loi),  th;it  the  offer- 
ing of  the  sheaf  is  a  purely  national,  symbolic  rite,  has  no  foundation 
in  the  text,  whatever  may  have  been  later  Jewish  practice.  The  sheaf 
is  meant  to  be  an  offering  from  every  Israelitish  family  as  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  for  the  new  harvest.  The  legislation  here  stands 
upon  the  same  plane  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex,  22"  23"" 
34**),  and  the  worship  which  it  requires  is  popular  rather  than  eccle- 
siastical. 

Verse  1 1  shows  the  hand  of  Rp  in  the  word  DSJICT?,  and  possibly 
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also  in  the  repetition  pSH  13B^r  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  which 
seems  to  have  been  necessitated  by  the  insertion  of  D232nS.  P|13, 
*sway,*  is  not  characteristic  of  P  (cf.  Deut.  23^  27*),  although  HBliin 
is.  Apart  from  these  minor  glosses  the  rest  of  the  verse  belongs  to 
the  original  legislation,  as  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  way  in  which 
the  time  of  bringing  the  sheaf  is  determined.  It  is  to  take  place 
"  on  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath."  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
priestly  editor  who  inserted  this  from  his  source  took  it  to  mean. 
Possibly,  as  Dillmann  thinks  {Ex,'Lfv,j  p.  586),  he  understood  the 
day  after  the  weekly  Sabbath  that  fell  within  the  days  of  unleavened 
bread.  In  any  case  it  is  clear  that  this  method  of  determining  the 
day  of  the  feast  falls  outside  of  the  scheme  of  P,  for  P  puts  all  holy 
days  on  fixed  dates  of  the  lunar  calendar  (cf.  I>ev.  23*^^^^). 

If  the  traditional  exegesis  of  this  verse  were  correct,  and  "the 
morrow  after  the  Sabbath  "  denoted  the  day  after  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread,  then  P,  if  he  were  the  author,  would  certainly 
have  said,  "  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  first  month."  If  the  Sabbath 
were  meant  to  apply  to  any  one  of  the  foregoing  sacred  days  of  P, 
the  author  must  have  stated  whether  he  meant  the  first  day  or  the 
seventh  day  of  unleavened  bread,  since  they  were  equally  sacred, 
and  since  on  both  the  people  were  required  to  refrain  from  *  servile 
work.*  There  is,  however,  not  the  slightest  probability  that  *  Sabbath  ' 
is  meant  to  refer  to  either  of  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  since  they 
are  never  called  Sabbaths  elsewhere.  In  view  of  the  discussions  of 
Wellhausen  {Composition^  p.  162)  and  Dillmann  (Ex.-Laf,,  p.  586  f.), 
it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  *  Sabbath  *  is  the  weekly 
Sabbath. 

Wellhausen's  further  conclusion  is  also  inevitable,  that  the  time  of 
this  Sabbath  is  determined  by  the  immediate  context,  "  when  ye  reap 
the  harvest  of  your  land,"  and  denotes  the  first  Sabbath  after  the 
beginning  of  the  ripening  of  the  spring  crops.  Here  then  we  have  a 
purely  agricultural  determination  of  the  time  when  the  sheaf  is  to  be 
offered  ;  it  is  to  be  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  reaping  has  commenced. 
Nothing  more  foreign  to  the  rigid  ecclesiastical  systematization  of 
P  can  be  imagined.  Here  again  we  stand  upon  the  ground  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  and  Deuteronomy  where  the  feasts  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  ripening  of  the  crops  and  the  natural  life  of  Israel. 

Verse  1 2  in  substance  seems  also  to  belong  to  H,  since  the  offering 
of  one  lamb  for  a  burnt-offering  prescribed  in  it  is  not  found  in  P. 
The  day  of  offering  the  sheaf,  according  to  the  conception  of  the 
editor  of  this  chapter,  must  have  fallen  within  the  week  of  unleavened 
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bread;  but  for  every  one  of  the  days  of  unleavened  Inead  P  in 
Nu.  28**''*  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  offered  two  bullocks,  one 
ram,  and  seven  lambs  as  burnt-offerings,  and  one  goat  as  a  sin-offer- 
ing. Of  all  these  sacrifices  this  passage  knows  nothing,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Nu.  28  knows  nothing  of  the  one  lamb  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  this  sacrifice  is  part  of  the 
original  code.  The  one  lamb  corresponds  to  the  one  sheaf,  and  is  the 
expression  of  a  recognition  that  the  increase  of  the  flocks  as  well  as 
the  increase  of  the  fields  is  the  gift  of  Yahweh.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  this  is  an  offering  made  by  the  priests  for  the  nation ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is,  like  the  sheaf  and  the  two  wave  loaves  of  v.  1 7, 
an  offering  to  be  presented  by  every  Israelitish  family.  The  words  ]Z 
^r\jV  in  this  verse,  which  are  characteristic  of  P,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  a  priestly  gloss.     On  the  use  of  HU?  by  H  see  Lev.  17*  22^. 

Verse  13  is  a  priestly  amplification  of  the  text  on  the  basis  of 
Nu.  15^',  with  whose  phraseology  it  exactly  corresponds.  In  sub- 
stance, however,  it  is  not  in  perfect  accord  with  that  passage,  for  it 
prescribes  two- tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  instead  of  one-tenth  as 
a  meal-offering.  This  slight  deviation,  which  apparently  rests  u{X)n 
an  error  of  memory,  shows  that  the  writer  was  not  P  himself,  but  one 
who  worked  in  his  spirit  and  imitated  his  style.  All  the  expressions 
of  this  verse  are  characteristic  of  P,  namely,  n^l^U  HTD  D^J'HU^ 
Jttrp   (cf.  Ex,  29^  Lev.  14'^  2*  Nu.   15^  «^«  28»- 1*.  sof. «. »  29^*"), 

mn^S  "CK  (cf.  j(juRNAL  xvii.  p.  152),  nrv:  nn  (cf.  Ex.  29** ^^.^ 

Lev.  i-'-'-'^'-etc). 

The  lari^er  part  of  v.  14  was  rightly  recognized  by  Kayser  as 
belonging  to  the  ])riestly  editor,  namely,  Hin  CVH  C^IT  "TIT,  p'lp, 
CrTlZriS  h22  dS^;;  npn  (cf.  Ex.  !>•  35'^  Lev.  3''  7^  Nu.  35^). 
On  the  strength  of  these  indications  Baentsch  assigns  the  whole 
verse  to  P.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  justifiable.  /tt*lD  is  found 
in  P  only  in  Lev.  2'^  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  character- 
istic, particularly  as  it  occurs  also  in  2  Ki.  4^-.  wp  does  not  occur 
in  P.  The  w<;r(l  there  used  is  "^^p.  It  is  found,  however,  in  Ruth  2" 
2  Sam.  17^.  The  exi)ression  p*lp  S'*3n  is  foreign  to  P,  who  says 
regularly  ]Z'^p  Z^'^pTi,  and  the  word  DDmSx  points  strongly  to  H. 
Moreover,  the  doubling  of  the  determination  of  time,  "until  that 
selfsame  day,"  and  "  until  ye  bring  the  ol)lation  of  your  God,"  indi- 
cates the  fusing  of  two  diverse  conceptions.  The  "selfsame  day" 
is  part  of  the  calendar  system  of  P  ;  "  until  ye  bring"  is  part  of  the 
older  legislation  in  which  everything  was  determined  by  the  harvest. 
We  must,  however,  assume  that  the  technical  and  peculiarly  priestly 
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word  pnp  is  a  later  substitution  for  the  *1fiS,  which  is  spoken  of 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  legislation  (cf.  v.  15  HK  DDK^HH  DV2S 

The  law  then  read  originally,  "Bread  or  parched  corn,  or  fresh 
ears  ye  shall  not  eat  until  ye  bring  the  sheaf  of  your  God."  Baentsch 
thinks  that  this  shows  the  spirit  of  P,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me. 
It  is  the  natural  impulse  of  religion  in  any  age  not  to  enjoy  the  new 
fruits  of  the  earth  oneself  until  one  has  made  an  offering  of  them 
to  the  Giver.  This  precept  is  eminently  natural  in  connection  with 
the  command  to  bring  the  sheaf. 

Verses  15-17  are  recognized  by  all  as  substantially  part  of  H's 
legislation  (cf.  Noldeke,  Untersuchungen^  p.  61).  A  few  glosses  of 
Rp  which  add  nothing  to  the  sense  have  come  in.  Such  is  the 
characteristically  priestly  word  HBI^D  (vs.  15,  17),  which  is  not  used 
in  vs.  II,  12.  Baentsch  is  probably  right  also  in  regarding  the 
redundant  clause,  "seven  complete  weeks  shall  there  be"  (v.  15), 
as  an  addition  of  Rp,  since  it  exhibits  his  usual  anxiety  for  punctil- 
ious exactness  in  carrying  out  the  ritual.  The  repetition  THBDn 
seems  to  have  been  necessitated  by  the  insertion  of  this  clause. 
"  And  ye  shall  bring  a  new  meal-offering  to  Yahweh  out  of  your  habi- 
tations" (v.  16  f.)  is  not  only  priestly  in  its  language  (cf.  Nu.  28^), 
but  is  superfluous  alongside  of  the  following  clause,  which  contains 
the  phraseology  of  the  original  legislation.  The  careful  determina- 
tion of  the  exact  weight,  composition,  and  baking  of  the  loaves  comes 
also  from  Rp  (see  the  comments  on  v.  13  and  cf.  Lev.  6*").  D^1S3 
ni.Tb  is,  no  doubt,  primitive  (cf.  Ex.  23**-*'  34^^). 

Verses  18,  19  at  first  glance  seem  to  belong  entirely  to  P,  but  a 
comparison  with  the  legislation  of  Nu.  28^*"*  shows  that  here  also 
older  legislation  underlies  the  priestly  amplifications.  The  relation 
of  the  sacrifices  for  the  day  of  first-fruits  prescribed  in  these  two 
passages  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

7  lambs  for  a  burnt-offering.  7  lambs  for  a  burnt- offering. 

1  bullock  for  a  burnt-offering.  2  bullocks  for  a  burnt-offering. 

2  rams  for  a  burnt-offering.  i  ram  for  a  burnt-offering. 

1  goat  for  a  sin-offering.  i  goat  for  a  sin-offering. 

2  lambs  for  a  peace-offering. 

The  two  lambs  for  a  peace-offering  are  peculiar  to  the  legislation 
of  Lev.  23,  and  evidently  form  no  part  of  the  system  of  P.     Accord- 
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;ly,  they  must  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  original  legislation  of 
H  (Dillmann,  Ex.-Ln.,  p,  591).  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  the  other  offerings  prescribed  by  H  :  then  it  was  one 
sheaf  and  one  lamb,  now  it  is  two  loaves  and  two  lambs.  It  is 
confirmed  also  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  editor  introduces 
D"1P33  "73  S"  in  v.  30.  The  rest  of  the  offerings  in  Lev.  23'"'  are 
an  inaccurate  gloss  on  the  basis  of  Nu.  28.  Just  as  in  v.  13  the 
editor  has  directed  that  the  HHiD  shall  consist  of  two-tenths  of  an 
ephah  instead  of  one-tenth,  so  here  he  has  inverted  the  numbers  in 
the  case  of  the  bullocks  and  the  rams.  The  best  explanation  in  both 
cases  is  an  error  in  memory  on  the  nart  of  the  priestly  glossator  (cf, 
Kuenen,  Ondirzotk,  p.  98,  299J. 

The  words  TOC  '33  (v.  19)  and  the  addition  of  D'aSc  after 
nst?  (cf.  Journal  xvi,  p.  37)  are  also  to  be  attributed  to  Rp. 
Verse  zo  shows  glosses  in  HSIin ;  in  the  words  D'C35  'VO  7", 
which  are  introduced  because  of  the  insertion  of  the  additional 
sacrifices  in  v.  18  ;  and  probably  also  in  the  words  miT?  VIT  CHp 
pD*?  (cf  Nu.  6="),  which  correspond  wth  the  tendency  of  P  to  give 
everything  to  the  priests.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  original  form 
of  the  law  in  Lev.  23'^="  was  r\lh  E"C33  'ir  OnSn  h^  DnDipni 

nin-  "^bS  nnsan  uxh  Sr  nn«  pan  p]":m. 

Verse  z\  is  recognized  by  all  critics  as  a  priestly  insertion,  but 
with  V.  22  we  come  once  more  into  the  style  of  H.  This  verse 
contains  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  same  legislation  which  we  have 
met  already  in  Lev.  19*  ^  (see  Joitonal  xvi.  52  f.).  As  we  have  seen, 
the  enactment  is  inappropriate  in  that  connection,  while  it  is  in  its 
only  natural  connection  here  among  the  harvest  festivals.  Compare 
"when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land  "  with  vs.  10,  39.  Although 
this  is  the  original  position  of  the  law,  the  fuller  form  in  Lev.  19*'°  is 
probably  more  primitive. 

Leviticus  19* '"  shows  by  its  allusion  to  the  vintage  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  meant  to  refer  to  the  general  harvest  in  the  autumn  rather 
than  to  the  early  harvest;  accordingly,  v.  22  marks  the  point  of 
transition  in  H  from  the  two  connected  feasts  of  the  spring  harvest 
to  the  feast  of  the  late  harvest.  Leviticus  23''  (=  19°')  is  the  intro- 
diiciion  to  I-ev.  23"*^,  from  which  it  has  been  severed  by  the  priestly 
section  vs.  23-38.  On  this  interpolated  section  we  need  not  linger, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Priestly 
Code. 

Verses  34-36  give  the  law  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  according 
to  P,  and  in  vs.  37,  38  is  the  closing  subscription  to  P's  code  of  the 
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feasts ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  code  is  thus  formally  closed, 
vs.  39-44  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
once  more.  This  time  it  is  the  legislation  of  H  which  is  given.  As 
heretofore,  it  is  not  in  its  primitive  form,  but  has  been  amplified  by 
the  priestly  editor.  In  regard  to  the  analysis  there  is  no  room  for  a 
difference  of  opinion. 

Verse  ^ga  contains  two  indications  of  the  time  when  the  feast  is  to 
be  celebrated :  "  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,"  and 
"  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  produce  of  your  land."  Of  these  the 
first  belongs  to  the  arithmetical,  astronomical  system  by  which  P  de- 
termines the  feasts ;  the  latter  belongs  to  the  older  system  of  H,  in 
which  the  celebration  of  the  feasts  is  dependent  upon  the  ripening 
of  the  harvest  (cf.  23^®*^).  Verse  39^  is  a  gloss  on  the  basis  of 
vs.  35,  36.  It  betrays  its  priestly  origin  by  the  reference  to  the 
eighth  day  of  the  feast,  which  is  peculiar  to  P,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
word  pnDC^,  which  is  equally  characteristic  (cf.  Ex.  16®  31"  35' 
Lev.  16^'  233-2*  82)^ 

The  last  two  words  of  v.  40  U'^fT  TOSC^  are  a  superfluous  repeti- 
tion of  39^,  and  are  in  conflict  with  IWKnn  DV3  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse.  They  are  probably,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
gloss.  The  whole  clause,  "  And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  Yahweh  your 
God  seven  days,"  has  the  hortatory  tone  which  suggests  the  earlier 
non-priestly  editor.  This  clause  is  not  the  natural  continuation  of 
40a  ;  that  continuation  conies  first  in  4 2 dr.  The  Israelites  are  not  to 
take  branches  in  order  that  they  may  rejoice,  but  in  order  that  they 
may  dwell  in  booths.  Although  an  interpolation,  this  clause  cannot 
come  from  Rp,  in  view  of  the  joyous,  popular  character  which  it  gives 
to  the  feast.  It  accords  well,  however,  with  the  spirit  of  the  older 
editor. 

Verse  41  is  regarded  by  all  critics  as  an  insertion  of  Rp,  both  on 
account  of  its  mechanical  repetition  of  provisions  already  given,  and 
on  account  of  its  diction  which  throughout  is  that  of  P. 

Verse  42  a  is  original,  but  42  ^  is  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  same 
thought  in  the  language  of  P  (cf.  mTK  Ex.  i2^«^  Lev.  16®  17^  18^ 
i9«  24*^22  j^T^j  ^,4  1 3 13. 29. 30).     Ti^e  following  clause  in  v.  43  pttS 

DDTI^in  1ST  is  also  priestly.  The  motive  found  for  the  feast  in  the 
events  of  the  Exodus  is  characteristically  priestly.  In  this  verse  we 
find  the  primitive  closing  formula  of  the  group.  The  same  formula 
occurs  in  v.  22,  but  there  it  interrupts  the  connection  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  harvest  legislation  and  cannot  be  original.  It 
comes  doubtless  from  the  hand  of  the  hortatory  editor,  who  is  par- 
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ticularly  fond  of  emphasizing  precepts  which  command  charity  and 
kindness  by  some  short  exhortation.  Verse  44  is  the  conclusion  of 
P's  calendar  of  the  *  set  feasts.*  It  belongs  after  v.  38,  and  owes  its 
present  position  to  the  editor  who  has  inserted  the  extract  from  H 

in  vs.  39-43- 

Let  us  see  now  what  are  the  results  of  our  analysis  of  this  group 
of  laws  in  regard  to  the  feasts.  As  heretofore,  the  analysis  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  pentad  and  decad  form  characterized  this  group 
originally,  just  as  it  characterizes  the  other  groups  of  H. 


Group  XVII.     Laws  in  Regard  to  the  Feasts  (Lev.  23). 
(Leviticus  23*"'  belongs  wholly  to  P.) 

a.   Feasts  of  the  Spring  Harvest  (vs.  10-21). 

And  Yahweh  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  sons  of  Israel  and  say 
unto  them, 

1.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  unto  you,  and  reap  its 

harvest,  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  your  harvest 
unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  Yahweh, 
that  ye  may  be  accepted,  on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  shall  the 

priest  wave  it :  and 

2.  Ye  shall  make,  in  the  day  that  ye  wave  the  sheaf,  a  burnt-offering 

of  a  perfect  lamb  a  year  old  unto  Yahweh.  And  its  meal-offering 
shall  be  two- ten  (lis  of  an  ephah  of  fine  Jtottr  mingled  with  oil,  a  fire-offer- 
ing unto  Yalnvt'liy  a  sweet  savour.  And  its  libation  shall  be  of  zvine^  the 
fourth  of  a  hin  :  and 

3.  Bread  or  parched  corn,  or  green  ears  ye  shall  not  eat  until  that 

sflfsame  day  until  ye  have  brought  the  oblation  [sheaf]  Of  your 

(jod.  //  is  a  statute  forever  to  your  generations  in  all  your  habitations  : 
and 

4.  Ye  shall  count  for  you  from  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  from 

the  day  of  your  bringing  the  sheaf  of  the  offering;  seven  sabbaths 

shall  be  iompUte :  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  sabbath  ye 

shall  count   fifty    days,    and  ye  shall   offer  a   ne7u  meal-offering  unto 
»  Yalnoeh  from  your  habitations  ye  shall  bring  tWO  loaves  of  an  offer- 

ing of  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  shall  they  be  :  with  leaven  shall 
they  be  baked :  as  first-frnits  unto  Yahweh  :  and 

5.  Ye  shall  offer  with  the  bread  sci'cn  perfect  lambs  a  year  old,  and  one 

young  bul/och,  and  two  rams.  Ihcy  shall  be  a  burnt-offering  unto 
Yahweh  with  their  mcal-offcring  and  their  liba/ion,  a  fire-offering  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto   Yahweh.      And  ye  shall  offer  one  he-goat  for  a  sin 
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offering  and  two  laillbs  a  year  old  as  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offer  ings^ 

and  the  priest  shall  wave  them  with  the  bread  of  first-fruits  an 

offering  before  Yahweh  with  the  two  lambs.  They  shall  be  holy  unto 
Yahweh  for  the  priest.  And  ye  shall  proclaim  on  the  selfsame  day  ;  a 
holy  convocation  shall  there  be  unto  you  :  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work.  A 
statute  forever  is  it  in  all  your  habitations  unto  your  generations  :  and 

b.  The  Feast  of  the  Autumnal  Harvest  (vs.  22,  39-44). 
L^v.  2j^.  Lev,  //•  ^\ 

6.  When  ye  reap  the  harvest     When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your 

of  your  land,  thou  shalt  land,  thou  shalt  not  finish  the 

not  finish  the  edge  of  thy  edge  of  thy  field  to  reap  it,  nor 

field  in  thy  reaping,  nor  shalt  thou  glean  the  gleaning 

shalt  thou  glean  the  glean-  of  thy  harvest :  and 
ing  of  thy  harvest. 

7.  Thy  vineyard  thou  shalt  not  strip, 

and  the  fallen  fruit  of  thy  vine- 
yard thou  shalt  not  gather. 

8.  For  the   poor  and   for  the      For  the  poor  and  for  the  alien 

alien     thou     shalt    leave         thou  shalt  leave  them :  /  am 

them  :  I  am  Yahweh  your         Yahweh  your  God, 

God, 

(Verses  23-38  belong  entirely  to  P.) 

Only  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  months  * 

9.  When  ye  have  gathered  in  the  crops  of  the  land,  ye  shall  cele- 

brate the  feast  of  Yahweh  seven  days.    On  the  first  day  shall  be 

a  solemn  rest  and  oh  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a  solemn  rest^  and 

10.  Ye  shall  take  for  you  on  the  first  day  the  leaves  (?)  of  goodly  trees, 
branches  of  palm  trees  and  boughs  of  leafy  trees  and  willows 
of  the  brook,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  Yahiveh  your  God 
seven  days,  and  ye  shall  celebrate  it  a  feast  unto  Yahweh  se7'en  days  in 
the  year :  a  statute  forer'er  is  it  unto  your  generations.     In  the  seventh 

month  ye  shall  celebrate  it,  ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days. 

All  that  are  homeborn  in  Israel  shall  divell  in  booths,  in  order  that  your 
generations  may  know  that  I  caused  the  sons  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths 
when  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt:  I  am  Yahweh  your 
God,      And  Moses  told  Vie  set  feasts  of  Yahweh  unto  the  sons  of  Israel. 

(Leviticus  24  belongs  to  P  except  vs.  15-22.) 

2.  The  Sabbatical  Years  ( Lev.  25 ) .  —  Leviticus  24,  as  we  have  seen 
already  (Journal  xvi.  55  f.),  belongs  wholly  to  P,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  liltic  section  ^■s.  15  1^-22,  which  is  a  fragmeni  of  H,  and  belong? 
among  the  J'tSCOO  in  Lev.  19.  We  pass,  therefore,  in  our  analysis 
directly  to  i-ev.  35,  which  is  the  normal  continuation  of  the  legislation 
in  regard  '"  the  sacred  seasons  in  Lev.  23.  There  the  annua/  festi- 
vals are  en,  here  the  greater  holy  periods  which  are  reckoned  by 
years. 

Verses  2  b-i  are  regarded  by  all  critics  as  an  extract  from  H,  for  the 
tollowing  reasons:  Tlie  superscription  in  v.  i,  although  written  by 
Rp,  shows  that  what  follows  is  from  the  older  legislation :  "  And 
Yahweh  spake  unto  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,"  that  is  to  say,  we  have 
here  something  from  the  Sioaitic  legislation  of  H  and  not  from  the 
desert  legiilation  of  n  I  ne  insernuii  if  this  interesting  title  at  this 
particular  point  seems  to  be  doe  to  the  long  digression  which  Rp 
has  allowed. himself  in  I.ev.  24.  By  it  he  wishes  to  inform  us  that  he 
now  returns  to  his  former  source  (cf.  Dillmann,  Ex.-Lrv.,  p.  603), 
Again,  the  language  with  which  these  aws  are  introduced  in  v.  2  is 
the  same  as  that  with  which  the  festal  legislation  in  23'"  is  introduced, 
and  this  shows  that  the  law  of  the  sabbatical  year  forms  part  of  the 
same  system  of  sacred  seasons  which  has  begun  in  Lev,  23.  The 
standpoint  of  this  legislation  also  is  the  same  as  that  of  Lev.  23. 
The  sabbatical  year  is  a  sabbath  for  the  land  and  is  brought  into 
close  connection  with  the  agricultural  life  of  Israel  (cf.  23'"**"; 
Wellhausen,  Composition,  p.  166).  Finally,  the  sabbatical  year  is  an 
element  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  legislation  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  alisent  from  so  extensive  a  code  as  H.     (Cf.  Ex.  23'"'.) 

The  language  here  shows  in  the  main  no  signs  of  P's  influeoce. 
(Note  the  regular  use  of  the  second  person  singular,  the  phrase 
"  when  ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  unto  you  "  (v.  2),  "  har- 
vest the  harvest "  (v.  5),  nOK  (v,  6)  instead  of  mBlT,  which  is  the 
standing  expression  in  P.)  A  few  unimportant  glosses  of  Rp  have 
come  in,  however.  Verse  4  Y'^tO  TTT?  pnSlP  TOO  is  tautologi- 
cal beside  the  following  phrase,  miT?  ri31ff.  The  latter  is  the 
original  expression  (cf.  2  i) ;  the  former  shows  its  priestly  origin  by 
the  use  of  the  word  pnSTP.  Similarly  (5  b)  pi6  .TrP  pnSff  rUW 
contains  the  specifically  priestly  word  [TDO,  and  is  a  mere  repetition 
of  what  has  been  said  already.  Verse  ba  TV^IiVO  D37  is  suspicious 
from  the  facts  that  i(  suddenly  changes  trf  the  second  person  plural, 
although  the  second  singular  is  used  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  that  it  is  superfluous  alongside  of  h'SVO  in  v.  7  L  It  is 
probable  that  it  has  been  added  by  Rp  because  hSsr  is  a  charac- 
teristically priestly  word  (cf.  Gen.  i'-'^*  6-'  9''  Ex.  16"  Lev.  ii*). 
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Verse  6  b  also,  ■]fiS  D'*"l3n,  adds  nothing  to  the  sense,  and  betrays 
its  priestly  origin  by  identifying  the  status  of  the  *1^DU  and  the 
nC^in  with  that  of  the  11  In  H  the  *T!I  has  a  different  and  inferior 
position,  and  that  the  ^  has  attained  such  rights  that  his  position 
can  be  treated  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hebrew  hired  servant  and 
sojourner  is  evidence  of  a  later  period  (cf.  Journal  xvii.  p.  165). 

In  V.  2  ^  the  lawgiver  lays  down  the  general  proposition,  "  When 
ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  unto  you,  the  land  shall  keep  a 
sabbath  unto  Yahweh."  As  we  have  seen  so  often  already,  it  is  the 
regular  method  of  H  to  enunciate  a  fundamental  law  such  as  this, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  define  its  meaning  more  exactly.  In  the 
following  verses  he  shows  what  is  the  nature  of  the  sabbatical  year. 
In  the  seventh  year  all  work  upon  the  land  is  to  be  suspended,  just 
as  during  the  weekly  sabbath  (vs.  3,  4).  Not  only  must  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  cease,  but  even  the  harvesting  of  that  which  grows 
of  itself  (v.  5).  Instead  of  this  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth 
shall  stand  free  to  all  to  gather  as  they  have  need  of  food  (v.  6  ;  cf. 
Ex.  23"). 

Verses  8-13  are  generally  assigned  to  P.  They  extend  the  system 
of  the  sabbatical  years  to  the  Jubile,  an  institution  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  Priestly  Code.  (Cf.  Lev.  27*®"*-  Nu.  36^.)  Preexilic  history 
shows  no  knowledge  of  this  institution,  and  the  other  Pentateuchal 
codes  fail  to  mention  it,  even  when  they  set  out  to  enumerate  the 
sacred  seasons,  as  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  23^^*®  34^^"*) 
and  in  Deut.  15,  16.  The  Day  of  Atonement  also,  from  which  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  Jubile  is  reckoned,  is  pecuHar  to  the  priestly 
legislation.  The  repetitious  and  heavy  style  of  the  section,  the  dating 
"  in  the  seventh  month  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  '*  (v.  9),  the 
word  IDTPfK  (vs.  10,  13),  point  also  to  P  as  the  author. 

Conclusive  as  evidence  that  these  verses  do  not  belong  to  the 
original  code  is  the  fact  that  the  Jubile,  coming  in  the  fiftieth  year, 
would  follow  immediately  after  the  sabbatical  year,  which  fell  in  the 
forty-ninth  year.  It  must  have  been  difficult  enough  practically 
to  obser\'e  one  whole  year  of  cessation  from  agriculture,  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  a  lawgiver  should  ever  have  expected  that 
two  consecutive  years  could  be  kept.  The  view  that  the  Jubile 
coincided  with  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  fell  on  every 
forty-ninth  year,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  text  and 
to  the  testimony  of  antiquity  (cf.  Dillmann,  Ex,-LtiK^  p.  609).  We 
must  either  assume  that  the  original  legislator  regarded  it  as  possible 
to  keep  two  consecutive  years  of  rest,  or  else  that  the  law  making 
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the  fiftieth  year  a  sabbatical  year  comes  from  a  different  source  from 
the  law  prescribing  every  seventh  year.  In  view  of  the  marked 
affinity  of  this  section  with  P,  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  more 
probable.  The  older  legislation  commanded  to  rest  every  seventh 
year ;  a  later  lawgiver  under  more  advanced  social  conditions,  which 
made  the  observance  of  this  law  an  impossibility,  sought  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  it  by  making  the  fiftieth  year  such  a  sabbatical  year  as 
the  seventh  had  been.  These  mutually  exclusive  legislations  have 
been  combined  in  this  passage  by  the  priestly  editor  who  has  been 
true  to  his  originals  without  attempting  to  ha^-monize  them. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  year  of  Jubile  is  ignored 
in  the  hortatory  address  vs.  18-22.  There  the  question  is  asked, 
"What  shall  we  eat  in  the  seventh  year?"  and  the  promise  is  given 
of  a  supernatural  increase  of  the  yield  of  the  sixth  year.  The  fiftieth 
year,  which  according  to  v.  1 1  is  to  be  a  year  of  cessation  from  labor, 
is  not  mentioned ;  and  yet  if  the  observance  of  the  seventh  year 
would  seem  difficult  to  the  Israelite,  how  much  more  the  keeping  of 
the  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  together.  If  this  requirement  had  stood 
in  the  original  code,  the  writer  of  vs.  18-22  must  have  discussed  it. 

Similarly,  the  hortatory  address  in  Lev.  26  makes  no  mention  of 
the  Jubile,  although  it  has  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  sabbatical 
years  (cf.  26'^'^^).  The  most  natural  inference  is  that  this  editor, 
as  well  as  the  writer  of  I^v.  25*^^,  had  only  the  legislation  of 
Lev.  25^"'  before  him  (cf.  Wellhausen,  Composition,  p.  169).  For  all 
these  reasons  the  section  Lev.  25®"^^  must  be  regarded  as  a  later 
addition  to  the  Holiness  Code,  presumably  by  the  hand  of  Rp. 

Wellhausen  {Composition,  p.  167,  followed  by  Baentsch,  p.  60) 
attempts  to  show  that  an  older  law  underlies  these  verses,  and  that 
they  have  merely  been  worked  over  by  Rp,  not  composed  by  Rp. 
The  argument  which  Baentsch  makes  from  the  affinity  of  vs.  14,  17, 
with  H  is  inconclusive,  since  it  is  generally  admitted  that  these 
verses  had  no  reference  originally  to  the  Jubile,  but  have  simply 
been  adapted  to  it  by  the  writer  of  vs.  6-13  by  the  insertion  of  the 
Jubile  in  v.  15.  Verses  14,  17,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  legisla- 
tion in  vs.  8-13,  but  unquestionably  are  part  of  the  original  H. 

A  more  valid  argument  is  the  one  which  Wellhausen  draws  from 
the  similarity  of  the  institution  of  the  Jubile,  falling  in  the  fiftieth 
year,  with  Pentecost,  which  falls  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  bringing 
of  the  sheaf  (Lev.  23'''' ).  The  latter  belongs  to  H,  and  the  inference 
is,  that  the  former,  which  is  analogous  to  it,  also  belongs  to  H.  This 
inference  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  priestly  legislation  itself 
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did  not  provide  that  Pentecost  should  be  celebrated  nfty  days  after 
the  bringing  of  the  first-fruits.  It  is  true  that  no  independent  iegisi  i- 
tion  of  P  on  the  subject  of  Pentecost  has  been  preserved,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  festivals,  but  that  P  had  legislation  concerning 
this  feast  is  e\ndent  from  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  offerings  in 
Nu.  28*  where  it  bears  the  name  of  n^7— C,  a  name  which  does  cot 
appear  in  H.  lliis  feast  adapts  itself  so  admirably  to  the  sabbatical 
system  of  P  that  we  must  suppose  that  he  retained  it  in  his  calendar. 
With  him,  however,  it  was  reckonetl  by  the  date  of  the  lunar  montii 
instead  of  bv  the  state  of  the  har\'est. 

The  similarity  of  the  language  of  v.  8  with  23**  and  of  vs.  1 1  f.  with 
25^  is  due  to  the  editor,  who  has  combined  P*s  law  of  the  J'.ibile  with 
the  law  of  the  sabbatical  year.  The  kernel  of  the  Jubile  law  is  clear!y 
recognizable  in  vs.  8^-10,  and  vs.  8tf,  11-13,  ^^e  the  work  of  the 
editor  who  had  both  H  and  P  before  him  and  wished  to  combine 
them.  That  these  verses  should  show  reminiscences  of  the  language 
of  both  codes  is  not  surprising. 

Granted  that  there  is  an  older  stratum  of  legislation  in  vs.  8^-10. 
this  still  cannot  have  been  part  of  the  original  H,  since  the  hortatory 
passages  ignore  it,  and  since  it  anticipates  the  subject  of  the  release 
of  land,  which  is  not  taken  up  by  H  until  v.  22.  Baentsch  admits 
(p.  61)  that,  although  in  the  present  text  the  Jubile  is  modelled  after 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost  in  H,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion of  H. 

Verses  14-17  are  a  mixture  of  primitive  H  elements  with  additions 
of  Rp,  intended  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  law  of  the  Jubile 
just  given.  Verse  14  is  in  the  pure  style  of  H  (cf.  n*C7,  irCC, 
1TIK  riK  U*K  irn  Sk,  cf  19*')-  The  last  phrase  is  resumed  in 
V.  17  and^is  accompanied  by  the  characteristic  expressions  of  H, 
"  thou  shalt  be  afraid  of  thy  God,"  and  "  I  am  Vahweh  thy  C}od." 
All  that  stands  between  these  verses  is  an  adflition  of  Rp,  as  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  clumsy  repetitious  style,  but  also  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Jubile  in  v.  15,  and  the  expressions  ^£7,  "£7% 
and  in^pfi  in  v.  16.  Having  dropped  the  thread  of  the  older  docu- 
ment at  V.  14  in  order  to  make  the  insertion  in  15,  16,  the  priestly 
editor  retunis  to  it  once  more  in  v.  17,  and  repeats  the  words  with 
which  he  had  left  off. 

The  view  is  frequently  expressed  that  vs.  14,  17,  originally  had  no 
connection  with  the  legislation  in  regard  to  the  sabbatical  years,  but 
are  a  general  prohibition  of  frind  thnt  onre  stood  elsewhere  in  the 
code.     I  cannot  regard  this  as  prol^ab'e.     The  way  in  which  Rp  has 
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UBC'i  them  as  rcfrrring  lo  ihe  sale  of  land  in  view  of  the  Jubile,  makes 
it  probable  ihat  they  had  some  connection  originally  with  the  sab- 
batical year.  They  formed  once  the  conclusion  to  a  paragraph,  as  is 
evident  from  the  closing  formula,  "  1  am  Yahweh  your  God,"  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  followed  by  an  exhortation  in  vs.  i8-zi. 
If  comiected  with  vs.  2-7  ihey  give  a  natural  and  logical  sense,  and 
mcnn  that,  if  a  man  sells  food  during  the  sabbatical  year,  he  shall 
not  lake  advantage  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  year  in  which  his  neighbor 
cannot  labor,  so  as  to  overcharge  liim.  lo  like  manner,  if  a  man 
buys  land  in  that  year,  he  shall  not  seek  to  pay  a  lower  price  than  is 
just,  because  he  cannot  get  any  return  from  it  in  that  year.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  re.  14,  17,  are  the  original 
continuation  of  v.  7,  and  that  this  law  is  the  fifth  of  the  pentad  to 
which  the  four  laws  in  vs.  2--j  belong. 

In  vs.  18-21  we  recogni/e  unmistakably  the  hand  of  the  same 
early  editor  who  has  added  the  comments  in  Lev.  1 7-30  ;  "  Where- 
fore, ye  shall  do  my  elatules  and  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them  " 
(cf.  i8' '  19"  26^  ii"  a6').  This  writer,  as  we  hnve  seen  before,  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  simple  assertion  of  the  will  of  Yahweh,  which 
characterized  the  older  code,  but  seeks  reasons  which  will  appeal  to 
the  understanding.  Here  he  argues  for  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
batical year  because  of  the  blessing  which  will  follow  if  it  is  kept,  and 
seeks  to  meet  the  objection,  that  the  nation  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 
harvest  of  an  cnlire  year,  by  the  argument  that  Yahweh  will  make 
the  yield  of  the  sixth  year  so  much  greater  than  usual  that  it  will  last 
over  the  sabbatical  year.  With  the  spirit  of  this  exhortation  compare 
the  arguments  in  Lev.  if""  i8»«  lo*^^.  Throughout  this  exhor- 
tation there  is  no  trace  of  P.  This  paragraph,  like  all  the  other 
distinctly  hortatory  passages,  does  not  belong  to  the  original  H,  but 
it  stands  much  closer  to  it  in  spirit  and  in  age  than  P  does. 

With  V.  13  a  new  group  of  laws  begins  in  regard  to  the  redemption 
of  land  and  the  right  treatment  of  those  who  have  lost  their  posses- 
sions through  poverty.  Manifestly,  this  cannot  be  joined  to  the 
pentad  just  given  concerning  the  sabbatical  year.  .  Moreover,  the 
formula,  "I  am  Yahweh  your  God"  (v.  17),  and  the  insertion  of 
the  hortatory  address  at  this  point,  indicate,  if  we  judge  from  the 
analogy  of  Lev.  18^"^  and  Lev.  20,  and  Lev.  23^''^\  that  a  decad 
rather  than  a  pentad  has  been  completed.  I.^viticus  i5'-f'*-"  is 
apparently  the  second  pentad  of  a  group,  but  what  has  become  of 
the  first  pentad? 

Here,  I  think,  we  find  the  place  for  a  stray  group  of  laws  which 
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we  met  in  Lev.  19^^.  We  saw  before  (Journal  xvi.  69)  that  these 
laws  do  not  belong  in  their  present  connection,  but  that  they  prob- 
ably belong  at  the  beginning  of  Lev.  25. 

If  our  inferences  in  regard  to  the  analysis  of  Lev.  25^'",  and  in 
regard  to  the  original  position  of  Lev.  19®"^  have  been  correct,  the 
structure  of  this  group  of  laws  may  be  exhibited  as  follows : 


Group  XVIIL    Laws  in  Regard  to  the  Sabbatical  Years 

(Lev.  i9«-^  25»-^). 

a.   Sabbatical  Years  for  Fruit  Trees  (Lev.  19®"^). 

1.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  and  plant  every  tree  for  food,  ye 

shall  count  its  fruit  as  its  uncircumcision. 

2.  Three  years  shall  it  be  uncircumcised  unto  you ;  it  shall  not  be 

eaten :  and 

3.  In  the  fourth  year  all  its  fruit  shall  be  a  holy  thing  of  praise  unto 

Yahweh,  and 

4.  [Ye  shall  leave  its  crop  for  the  poor  and  for  the  alien.]  (?) 

5.  In  the  fifth  year  ye  shall  eat  its  fruit  to  add  its  crop  unto  you : 

I  am  Yahweh  your  God, 

b.   Sabbatical  Year  for  the  Entire  Land  (Lev.  25^-"). 

And  Yahwih  spake  unto  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  saying.  Speak  unto  the  sons  of 
Israel  and  say  unto  them, 

6.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  you,  the  land  shall 

keep  a  Sabbath  unto  Yahweh. 

7.  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prune 

thy  vineyard  and  shalt  gather  its  crop,  but  in  the  seventh  year 

is  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest  for  the  land,  a  sabbath  untO  Yahweh  ; 

thy  field  thou  shalt  not  sow  and  thy  vineyard  thou  shalt  not 
prune. 

8.  That  which  groweth  of  itself  of  thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap 

and  the  grapes  of  thy  unpruned  vine  thou  shalt  not  cull.    A 

year  of  solemn  rest  shall  it  be  for  the  land :  and 

9.  The  sabbath  of  the  land  shall  be  unto  you  for  food  for  thee,  and 

for  thy  slave,  and  for  thy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant,  and 
for  thy  sojourner,  who  dwell  as  aliens  with  thee,  and  for  thy  cattle, 
and  for  the  wild  animals  that  are  in  thy  land  ;  all  its  crop  shall 

be  for  eating.  And  thou  shalt  count  for  thee  seven  sabbaths  of  years, 
seven  times  seven  years,  and  there  shall  be  unto  thee  the  days  of  seven 
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laibalhi  tf  ytart,  minf  and  firfy  ytari,  and  Am  lAatt  unJ  atrvaif  a 
trum  •lo/alarmiHtkttrvfHihmoHlhfiiHIhllenAdayiflkemeHib:  en 
tki  lit  •  af  aliHinuHt  ihall  yt  iind  abroad  a  IfHmfifl  In  all  ytur  land. 
And  J  I  ikatt  katlrJ}  tht  jiJIlHk  yrar,  and  fratUttm  a  rtlraitin  At  land 
mala  A  'I  ill  iaiiiheana  ,■  a  jubtU  iXall  it  bi  unto  yttt :  and yi  ikaSl  rtlura 
taA  tt  hh  poiiniion,  and  lath  nnU  ha  family  ikail  ye  rtlHrn:  a  jitiilr 
lluiU  du  Jiflietk  year  te  uMe  yen  ■  yi  ihatl  ati  irw  and  yt  tkait  nM  rtaf 
Iht  Ihiiigt  lh.ll  gram  ef  tkrmitllvi  \n  il,  and  iti  unfrtinrd  vm/  yt  ikttll 
net  eitU.  fer  il  u  a  JuMU ;  il  iAa/l  ie  ktdy  wM  yon.  /■rem  tht  field  yi 
tkaU  tat  in  trof.  In  lAal  ytar  ef  Uu  jt^tU  yi  tkail  rtlurn  eaM  unto 
ill  feneuien .-  and 
10.  When  ye  sell  a  sale  unto  thy  neighbour,  or  buy  from  ihe  hand  of 
thy  neighlx  '    "  each  his  brother.     Anurdi-j.- 

A>  t»f  nnmier  ej  years  a/ur  lac  than  ikall  buy  yf  (Ay  neigitenr . 

aciordiiig  la  lAe  number  of  lAt  y      .  'the  trap!  hi  shall  sell  intia  lift. 

2n  praferlion  te  lit  muliilud/  ef  •'■  tars  lieu  lAaJl  Inerease  ill  firiit, 

oint  in  firofiertiixi  tt  Ihe fimmu  ej  'eari  thou  ikalt  dtminith  Utfrut, 

ffr  the  number  »/  Ike  crops  he  il  sit.  lo  thee  :  and  yi  ihnll  ttal  xrtiig 

tath  his  Heishb&ur.  iut  thdu  skoli  r.  afraiii  of  thy  Goii,Ji>r  1  aiu 
Yahwch  your  God.  And  ye  s.  ali  do  my  slatuUs,  and  my 
judgmtnti  ye  shall  ebtert't  and  do  them ;  and  ye  shat/  dwell 
upon  Ihe  land  in  safety.  And  the  land  sluill  give  Us  fruil, 
and  ye  sliall  eal  your  fill,  and  dwell  in  safety  upon  it.  And 
when  ye  shaU  say.  What  shall  we  eat  in  the  seventh  year  I 
behold  ive  shall  not  sow  and  shall  not  gather  in  our  crop  i  then 
I  will  command  my  blessing  for  you  in  the  si.xth  year,  and  it 
shall  yield  the  crop  for  Ihe  three  ynirt.  .'ind  ye  shall  sow  the 
eighth  year  and  shall  eat  of  the  crop  old  store  until  the  ninth 
year;  until  its  crop  comes  in  ye  shall  eat  aid  store. 

3.  Laws  in  Regard  to  the  Redemption  of  L«nd  and  the  Treatment 
of  tliose  who  have  lost  their  Land  (Lev.  as****)-  —  ^^ith  Lev.  25*  a 
new  subject  begins.  This  subject  has  been  touched  on  before  in  the 
priestly  passage  z5*"'\  but  it  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  by  H. 
Verses  25-28  contain  in  greater  or  less  proportion  the  marks  of  H, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  legislation  of  H  underlies  them  (cf. 
Kuenen,  Ondenoek,  p.  270;  Baentsch,  p.  60).  The  fact  that  the 
marks  of  P  are  particularly  evident  in  vs.  25,  26,  has  led  many  critics 
to  assign  these  verses  as  a  whole  to  P.  This  is  impossible,  however, 
in  view  of  the  characteristic  expressions  of  H,  which  we  shall  notice 
presently,  and  the  only  tenable  theory  is  that  Rp  has  worked  over 
older  material  of  H. 

Verse  23(7  is  recognized  by  all  a<  a  part  of  H,  but  23  i  is  weak 
and  unnecessary  after  ihe  reason  which  has  already  been  given,  "  For 
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the  land  is  mine,"  and  shows  that  it  has  been  added  by  Rp  in  its  use 
of  the  phrase  D^D^im  D^*1!1,  a  combination  which  is  peculiar  to  P 
(cf.  Journal  xvii.  p.  165).  In  23^7,  accordingly,  we  have  the  origi- 
nal general  proposition,  with  which  H  opened  the  section,  and  which 
is  defined  in  the  following  verses. 

Verse  24  a  is  seen  to  be  a  priestly  addition  by  the  characteristic 
phrase  of  P  DSninX  pK  (cf.  Gen.  47"  Nu.  32«-»  Lev.  14^  Jos.  22»»). 
Notice  also  the  abandonment  of  the  second  person  singular,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  rest  of  the  section.  Verse  24  b  shows  that 
it  belongs  to  H  by  the  use  of  the  word  TwHC^  (cf.  Lev.  25"-*  '^*^*^^*" 
Ruth  4'  Ju.  32''^^).  Verse  25  shows  its  connection  with  H  by  the  use 
of  the  words  "]10,  ^riK,  V^K  D^pH  (cf.  2i»),  and  ISttO.  The 
institution  of  the  7W  is  one  whose  antiquity  is  attested  by  Deut.  19^" 
Ruth  ^^'  2  Sam.  14".  The  only  addition  of  Rp  in  this  verse  is  *n2fi1 
inTTTKD.  This  phrase  is  tautological,  and  in  view  of  inilTK  (cf.  v.  24) 
is  doubtless  to  be  assigned  to  Rp. 

Verse  26  is  the  natural  complement  of  v.  25  and  is  related  to  H 
by  its  use  of  ^!D  ^^K  and  Tw^l.  The  only  place  where  there  is 
room  for  the  suspicion  of  interpolation  is  in  the  case  of  the  synony- 
mous phrases  H^  T\VD7V\  and  IhSk^  "HID  K^DI.  Between  the  two 
it  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  The  former  is  characteristic  of  P  (cf. 
Lev.  5"  14^  *^  27*  Nu.  6"),  the  latter  belongs  to  H.  "HID  has  been 
claimed  as  a  priestly  word,  but  it  is  not  such  in  fact  (cf.  Deut.  15' 
and  ''IID  Deut.  25*  Ju.  6*).  The  different  way  in  which  P  introduces 
similar  legislation  in  Nu.  5*  is  worthy  of  notice. 

The  clause  at  the  opening  of  v.  27,  T1ID0D  ^VD  riK  D^PP,  shows 
that  it  belongs  to  H  by  its  use  of  *n200.  This  forms  the  necessary 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  in  v.  26.  The  rest  of  v.  27,  however,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  explanatory  gloss,  and  reveals  the  hand  of  Rp 
in  the  use  of  P]!?  (cf.  Ex.  i6«'  26^^ ^^  Nu.  3*^^*^)  and  ninK  (cf. 
Lev.  25^«^'^). 

Verse  28  a  could  be  assigned  to  H  were  it  not  for  the  reference  ♦to 
the  Jubile  immediately  before  the  aihnach.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Jubile  forms  no  part  of  the  original  legislation  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  H  and  characteristic  of  P.  Its  insertion  at  this 
point  has  been  the  reason  which  has  led  so  many  critics  to  assign 
this  group  as  a  whole  to  P,  and  regard  it  as  a  continuation  of  the 
legislation  in  vs.  8-16  ;  but,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  marks  of  H  are 
too  numerous  and  the  plan  of  treatment  is  too  much  like  H  to  make 
this  theory  possible.  Legislation  of  H  underlies  this  paragraph,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  Jubile  must  be  a  priestly  addition. 


This  state  of  the  case  leads  to  the  inriuiry  whether  the  original  H 
provided  for  a  release  of  the  bnd,  or  whether  this  Teature  has  c 
in  through  the  priestly  redaction.  The  latter  is  the  view  of  Hoi 
(p.  38  f.)  and  of  Bacntsch  (p.  60  f),  who,  althoLigh  he  does  not 
believe  that  P  originated  the  Juhile  legislation,  holds  that  it,  together 
with  the  release  of  the  land,  is  a  secondary  element  in  H.  Tlic 
reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that  in  such  unmistakable  H  passages  a 
Lev.  aj'*-"'*'-**  no  release  of  the  land  is  contemplated.  Accord- 
ingly, they  hold  that  the  original  legislation  contained  only  general 
precepts  against  injustice,  such  as  we  find  in  Lev.  19,  and  that  the 
year  of  release  is  a  later  amplification  of  the  code,  .'^nothe^  r< 
for  this  view  is,  that  a  year  of  release  for  the  land  is  not  found  ii 
oldest  codes.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  has  the  sabbatical  je; 
but  no  year  of  release.  Deuteronomy  15  knows  a  release  of  debtors 
every  seventh  year,  but  no  release  of  the  land.  It  would  s 
therefore,  that  this  element  has  been  imjiosed  upon  H  from  another 
source. 

With  this  conclusion  I  cannot  agree.  Althou^  the  Jubile  year  ia 
not  original,  it  seems  to  me  for  the  following  reasons  that  some  year 
of  release  must  have  stood  in  H :  — 

(i)  The  position  which  this  legislation  occupies  immet^ately  after 
the  sacred  seasons  and  the  sabbatical  year  is  difficult  to  explain, 
unless  originally  it  was  related  in  some  way  to  those  seasons.  That 
relation  can  only  have  been  the  coincidence  of  the  release  of  the 
land  and  of  slaves  with  some  one  of  the  sacred  seasons.  If  the 
primitive  form  of  H  merely  prescribed  equity  in  the  sale  of  land  and 
in  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  it  was  not  com- 
bined with  the  moral  and  social  legislation  in  Lev.  18".  To  be 
sure,  we  have  seen  already  cases  of  transposition,  but  nothing  on  so 
extended  a  scale,  and  in  almost  all  of  the  cases  there  is  something 
left  in  the  original  context  to  show  where  the  transposed  passage 
once  stood.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  this  passage  stands  where  it  is, 
gives  a  presumption  in  favor  of  its  having  something  to  do  with  the 
sacred  seasons  until  it  can  be  proved  that  it  belongs  in  another 
connection. 

(2)  The  circumstance  that  Rp  has  adapted  this  legislation  to  the 
release  in  the  Jubile,  is  favorable  to  the  hypothesis  that  originally  it 
contained  something  about  the  release  of  land.  If  H  had  contained 
here  nothing  more  than  general  prohibitions  of  injustice,  it  is  difficuU 
to  see  why  he  should  have  chosen  this  particular  legislation  as  the 
slock  on  which  to  graft  the  law  of  the  release  of  land  in  the  fiftieth 
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year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  H  provided  for  a  release  of  some  sort, 
it  would  be  natural  that  P  should  adapt  this  to  the  presuppositions 
of  his  code. 

(3)  The  unqualified  law  in  Lev.  25**,  which  is  admitted  by  all  to 
belong  to  H,  requires  for  its  execution  some  sort  of  release  of  the 
land :  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  for  the  land  is 
mine."  Unless  there  were  provision  for  release  after  a  certain  inter- 
val, cases  would  be  sure  to  arise  in  which,  through  the  hopeless 
poverty  of  the  original  possessor,  a  sale  in  perpetuity  would  result. 
The  fundamental  aim  of  the  legislation,  therefore,  demands  that  some 
provision,  such  as  a  year  of  release,  shall  be  made  for  cases  of  help- 
less poverty,  and  to  strike  out  of  v.  28  all  that  follows  the  word  iriK, 
as  a  priestly  gloss,  would  make  this  verse  contradict  v.  23. 

(4)  The  laws  in  Lev.  25*"^,  which  are  also  an  indisputable  part 
of  H,  do  not  refer  to  poverty  in  general,  but  to  the  specific  case  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  land.  "^Ifi  (v.  35)  is  used  technically  for 
the  state  of  being  without  landed  possession,  and  these  verses  describe 
how  those  who  have  lost  their  land  are  to  be  treated  by  other  Israel- 
ites. The  reduced  Israelite  is  not  regarded  as  one  who  has  sunk 
permanently  into  another  caste,  but  as  one  who  needs  temporary  aid, 
such  as  loans  and  food,  and  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  *  sojourner,* 
i,e,  one  who  is  for  the  time  dependent  upon  charity  or  opportunity 
to  work  for  others.  The  only  way,  however,  in  which  the  formation 
of  a  permanently  dependent  class  could  be  avoided  was  by  a  restitu- 
tion of  the  land  to  its  original  owner  after  a  term  of  years.  Accord- 
ingly, this  legislation  in  itself,  in  which  nothing  is  said  about  a  release, 
tacitly  implies  that  such  a  release  existed. 

(5)  The  same  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  laws  in  the 
following  verses  of  this  chapter  in  regard  to  the"  release  of  Hebrew 
slaves.  The  release  of  slaves  is  part  of  the  oldest  Hebrew  legislation 
(cf.  Ex.  21^),  and  H  must  have  contained  something  on  this  subject ; 
but  the  release  of  a  slave  without  the  release  of  his  patrimony  would 
be.  impracticable,  for  such  a  measure  would  only  create  a  vagabond, 
pauper  class,  which  would  soon  relapse  into  servitude  once  more^ 
The  only  way  in  which  the  independence  of  the  individual  could  be 
preserved  was  by  restoring  him  to  the  position  which  he  held  before 
he  was  compelled  to  sell,  first  his  land,  and  then  himself. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  hold  that  the 
original  H  provided  for  some  sort  of  release  of  the  land.  What  then 
was  the  nature  of  that  release  ? 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Jubile  year  is  peculiar  to  P  and  cannot  be 
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made  to  fit  into  the  sabbatical  system  of  H,  as  far  as  the  suspension 
of  agriculture  is  concerned.  There  is  no  probability,  therefore,  that 
the  release  of  the  land  and  of  slaves  in  the  fiftieth  year  stood  origi- 
nally in  H.  In  fact,  such  a  long  period  of  tenure  as  fifty  years  would, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  amount  to  a  life-long  possession,  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  thought  which  shines  through  the  original  legislation 
constantly,  that  the  loss  of  land  is  something  temporary;  and  that 
the  original  owner,  not  his  posterity,  is  expected  to  recover  the 
ancestral  home.  In  the  case  of  the  release  of  slaves  this  is  particu- 
larly evident.  A  possible  term  of  fifty  years  of  servitude  would 
involve  practically  that  many  men  were  never  liberated,  but  the 
legislation  does  not  contemplate  this  case  nor  provide,  if  the  man 
I'.iiuself  is  not  released,  that  his  children  shall  be,  when  the  fifty  years 
have  expired.  On  the  contrary,  it  assumes  that  a  man  himself  is  to 
be  released,  and  evidently  has  in  view,  not  a  life-long  service,  but 
only  a  temporary  relation.  That  the  primitive  code  contemplated  a 
short  time  of  service  for  Hebrews  is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that  it 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  slaves  (Lev.  25**).  This  would 
not  have  been  so  necessary  as  to  call  for  special  enactment  if  Hebrews 
had  served  for  such  long  periods  as  the  Jubile  involves. 

In  view  also  of  the  facts,  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  21-) 
and  Deut.  15*'-  prescribe  a  release  of  slaves  in  the  seventh  year,  that 
in  general  H  occupies  the  same  standpoint  as  these  codes,  and  that 
a  release  in  the  fiftieth  year  does  not  appear  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
it  is  probable  that  seven  years  of  service  were  original  here  and  that 
llie  term  of  fifty  years  is  a  later  substitution.  If,  however,  the  term 
of  service  was  originally  one  of  seven  years,  the  period  of  the  release 
of  the  land  must  have  corresponded  with  it  in  order  that  the  released 
man  might  have  something  to  return  to.  Moreover,  Flzekiel's  year 
of  release  for  land  (Kz.  46'^)  appears  to  have  come  on  the  seventh 
year  {cf.  Kuenen,  Oiuierzock,  p.  203),  and  this  is  favorable  to  the 
theory  that  such  was  also  the  case  in  the  primitive  H.  Accordingly, 
it  seems  to  me  altogether  probable  that  H  originally  prescribed  a 
release  l)Oth  of  land  and  of  slaves  in  the  seventh  year. 

The  inner  fitness  of  such  a  provision  is  evident.  When  the  sabbath 
year  came  around,  the  purchaser  could  not  cultivate  land  which  he 
had  bought,  and,  therefore,  would  relinquish  it  more  willingly  to  its 
original  possessor.  The  man  who  had  ac  quired  the  person  of  a 
fellow  Israelite  could  make  no  use  of  his  labor  during  the  seventh 
year,  but  would  be  compelled  to  support  him  in  idleness.  Conse- 
(juently,  he  wouKl  be  more  willing  to  let  him  go  and  return  to  his 
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former  property.  In  fact,  the  institution  of  a  sabbatical  year  carries 
with  it  almost  of  necessity  the  release  of  the  land  and  of  the  Hebrew 
slave  in  that  year.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  Lev.  25**  and  in 
subsequent  verses  of  this  chapter  the  Jubile  is  an  editorial  substitution 
for  the  sabbatical  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Rp  wilfully  perverted  the  origi- 
nal legislation,  but  only  that  he  misunderstood  his  original.  In 
Lev.  25^'  the  seventh  year  is  called  *  Sabbath,'  and,  therefore,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  end  of  v.  28 «  read  nDim  n^tT  1!?.  This 
Sabbath  year  Rp,  in  the  light  of  the  legislation  in  vs.  8-16,  understood 
of  the  Jubile  year,  which  was  also  marked  by  cessation  from  labor. 
Accordingly,  the  Jubile  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  explanatory  gloss  on 
the  original  *year  of  rest.'  The  remainder  of  this  verse  (28^)  is  an 
anticipation  of  the  law  of  the  release  of  persons  in  vs.  39-55  and  is 
obviously  an  addition  of  Rp  (cf.  7DV,  IHTHK). 

Verses  29-34  are  recognized  by  all  the  critics  as  a  purely  priestly 
section.  The  Levites,  who  suddenly  make  their  appearance  here, 
are  never  mentioned  by  H  in  his  discussion  of  the  clergy  and  its 
duties,  but  form  one  of  the  striking  features  of  P's  legislation.  Singu- 
larly enough,  the  Levites  have  not  been  referred  to  by  P  before  this 
passage.  Who  they  are,  or  what  their  functions  are,  we  have  nowhere 
been  told.  From  this  Wellhausen  rightly  infers  ( Composition ^  p.  168) 
that  this  section  is  a  late  interpolation  in  H  on  the  basis  of  P.  It  is 
evidently  written  with  knowledge  of  the  legislation  of  H  which  has 
gone  before,  and  expressions  of  H  ("IDtttt  and  H^W)  are  borrowed. 
Beyond  this  it  has  no  points  of  affinity  with  H  but  displays  the 
strongest  correspondence  with  P  (cf.  Dillmann,  p.  613). 

Verses  35-38  belong  unquestionably  to  H.  They  present  once 
more  a  set  of  brief  and  logically  connected  precepts  addressed  to 
the  Israelite  in  the  second  person  singular,  and  they  are  little  more 
than  a  string  of  characteristic  words  of  H  (<r.,^.  ■]1tt\  "l^HK,  nt£C, 

n^:,  n-3-in,  ^rhm  riK-i-i,  -m,  D^^1SK  m.T  •':x,  dsS  nrnS 

D^'^T*K*7).  For  the  substance  of  the  laws  cf.  Ex.  22^^  Ez.  18^^  22'^. 
As  remarked  above,  this  paragraph  does  not  refer  to  poverty  in 
general  but  to  the  specific  case  of  those  who  have  lost  their  land. 
This  is  proved  both  by  the  technical  meaning  of  "l^tt,  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  editorial  phrase,  "  to  give  you  the  land  of  Canaan  " 
(v.  7^% ;  cf.  18''),  shows  that  the  relation  of  the  poor  Israelite  to  the 
land  is  the  uppermost  thing  in  his  mind.  These  verses  then  form 
the  natural  continuation  of  vs.  23-28  a.  That  passage  provides  for 
the  redemption  of  land  which  has  been  sold  j   this  declares  how  the 
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Uraelite  who  has  lost  his  bnd  shall  be  treated  during  the  inteival 
which  elapses  before  his  property  again  comes  back  to  liim. 

The  construction  of  v.  35  is  difficult.  To  regard  SfflDI  T3  as  an 
appositive  to  13  and  connect  it  with  the  preceding  verb  is  certainly 
not  natural,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  following  verb  is  still  more 
improbable.  Biitlcher's  proposal  10  emend  the  text  to  SlTim  "133 
seems  arbitrary.  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
regard  'ITI  as  a  textual  error  for  ri'n"  which  has  come  in  through  the 
influence  of  'HI  (read  ""111)  in  the  next  verse.  The  combination  13 
3Uim  in  this  verse  is  distinctively  priestly.  It  cannot  be  original 
here,  bccatise  it  makes  nonsense.  In  the  original  Holiness  Code  the 
^3  occupies  a  position  inferior  to  the  Israelite,  and  is  by  no  means 
identical  nith  the  3dn  or  free  Israelite  who  has  temporarily  lost 
his  lands  (of.  19''*,  where  the  H)  is  not  combined  with  the  3CTn,  but 
is  represented  as  a  class  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon).  Nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  the  original 
legislator  than  to  say  that  the  Israelite  who  had  lost  his  land  should 
be  treated  as  a  13.  What  he  said  was,  "A  sojourner  shall  he  live 
with  thee."  13  is  a  priestly  addition,  which  dates  from  a  time  when 
the  priestly  maxim,  '  like  homeborn  like  alien,'  had  come  into  force, 
and  13  and  SlfflTl  had  become  practically  synonymous.  For  the 
use  of  31ffin  without  the  inapposite  accompanying  13  cf.  aa'"  75"  *■ 
Apart  from  this  word  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  priestly  inter]>ola- 
tion  in  this  passage.  The  exhortations  of  v.  361^  ami  v.  38  disclose 
the  familiar  style  of  the  non-priestly  hortatory  editor.  The  conclud- 
ing formula  in  v.  38  shows  that  with  this  law  another  group  of  H  is 
complete. 

Let  us  DOW  sum  up  the  results  of  our  analysis  of  this  section. 


GROtn"  XIX.    Redemption  of  Land  and  Treatment  of  the 

Landless  (25**^). 

a.   Redemption  of  the  Land  (vs.  23-28). 

[.    The  land  shall  not  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  for  the  land  is  mine, 

/or  alitns  anil  sojournrrs  art  yi  with  me ;  and  in  all  tht  land  of  your 
fosiesswn 

I.    A  redemption  shall  ye  grant  for  the  land. 

J.    When  ihy  brother  is  impoverished  and  nils  some  of  his  passessitm, 

then  his  kinsman  who  is  near  unto  him  shall  come  and  shall 

redeem  the  sale  of  his  brother  ;  and 
\.    When  a  man  has  no  kinsman,  and  his  hand  saeetedcih,  and  he  find- 
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eth  enough  for  its  redemption,  then  he  shall  reckon  the  years 

of  its  sale,  and  shall  restore  the  overplus  unto  tht  man  to  whom  he  sold 
it  and  he  shall  return  unto  his  possession  :  and 

5.  If  his  hand  find  not  enough  to  restore  it  for  himself,  then  his 

sale  shall  be  in  the  hand  of  him  that  bought  it  until  the  jubiU 

[sabbath]  year,  and  in  the  jubile  he  shall  go  out  and  he  shall  return 
unto  his  possession. 

(Verses  29-34  belong  entirely  to  P.) 

b.  Treatment  of  those  who  are  Landless  (vs.  35-38). 

6.  When  thy  brother  is  impoverished  and  his  hand  wavers  with 

thee,  then  thou  shalt  strengthen  him  :  an  alien  and 

7.  A  sojourner  shall  he  live  with  thee. 

8.  Take  not  from  him  interest  or  increase,  but  thou  shalt  be  a/raid 

of  thy  God,  that  thy  brother  may  liije  with  thee, 

9.  Thy  money  thou  shalt  not  give  him  on  interest  and 

10.  For  increase  thou  shalt  not  give  thy  food :  I  am  Yahweh  your 
God,  who  have  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  give 
you  the  land  of  Canaan^  to  be  a  God  unto  you. 

4.  Laws  in  Regard  to  the  Release  of  Slaves  (Lev.  25^*^).  —  These 
laws  are  recognized  by  all  the  critics  as  based  on  original  legislation 
of  H,  but  they  are  much  interpolated  by  Rp.  The  connection  of 
laws  in  regard  to  the  release  of  slaves  with  laws  in  regard  to  the 
release  of  land  is  so  obvious  that  it  would  be  strange  if  H  had  failed 
to  say  something  on  the  subject. 

Verse  39  is  full  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  H  and  is  assigned  to 
that  document  by  all  the  critics  (cf.  the  use  of  the  second  person 
singular,  ■]10'',  "I^HK).  ID!?  rnD>  is  an  expression  which  is  never 
used  by  P.  This  verse  forms  a  general  precept  such  as  usually  opens 
groups  of  H. 

Verse  40  a  belongs  also  to  H.  Notice  here  how  the  *n3,  which  is 
usually  interpolated  by  Rp  to  the  confusion  of  the  sense,  is  wanting, 
as  in  Lev.  22*°,  where  only  the  hired  servant  and  the  sojourner  are 
mentioned. 

Verse  40  b  shows  the  work  of  Rp  in  the  insertion  of  ^DTI,  which 
in  the  light  of  our  previous  investigation,  we  must  regard  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  seventh  year  of  the  other  codes  and  of  preexilic  history. 
The  expression  ■]©>  ^3!?^  seems  also  to  be  a  gloss,  since  it  is  practi- 
cally synonymous  with  the  previous  "^Or  iTiT,  and  since  throughout 
this  legislation  H  carefully  avoids  the  application  of  the  word  ^3^ 
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a  1     3Kw  servant.     It  is  inconsistent  also  wJlh  the  prohibition  of 
■■39- 
Verse  41      is  apparently  original.     Dillmann  (Ex.-Lev.,  p.  602) 

pronounces  2"  V321  Kill  an  expression  of  P,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  DC.  used  by  P,  and  besides  here  and  v.  54  is  found  only  in 
Deut.  17"  iS*.  Verse  411*,  however,  is  purely  priestly  (cf,  25'"" 
and  the  word  riTTIK). 

Verse  42  shows  the  familiar  style  of  ihe  hortatory  editor  fcf. 
Lev.  19*  zi*"  25"  a6"  Nu.  15"). 

Verse  4311  is  recognized  by  all  as  an  element  of  H.  The  word 
^HD  is  used  by  P  in  Ex.  i"'-  but  nowhere  else.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  regard  it  as,  ai.       ^n  irlicularly  as  Ezekiel  uses  it 

in  34'  in  the  same  context  in  wm  ids  here.     "  But  thou  shalt 

be  afraid  of  thy  God"  is  one  of  tnt  comments  of  the  hortatory 

editor. 

Verse  44  contains  none  of  the  marl  jf  P,  and  in  its  use  of  HbK 
(cf.  35°)  instead  of  nnSU,  and  of  lh_  econd  person  singular,  indi- 
cates its  connection  with  H.  Having  brbidden  the  enslaving  of 
Hebrews,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  1;  ivgiver  should  provide  some 
way  by  which  slaves  might  be  obtained. 

Verse  45  is  probably  wholly  priestly.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  sense 
of  V.  44,  since  the  provision  of  v,  44  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
case  of  the  CHI.  According  to  Lev.  22'°  and  25*°  the  aifflTI  is  an 
impoverished  Israelite.  The  identification  of  this  class  with  the 
D'^3  ill  this  verse  is  altogether  lale.  That  this  cljiise  conies  from 
K|>  is  evident  from  the  use  of  ilie  words  .inBrfi,  tSh,  and  mnS. 
Verse  46  also  belongs  entirely  to  P.  It  is  a  mere  reiteration  of  the 
thought  of  V.  45  &  and  of  v.  43,  and  it  contains  the  characteristic 

words  of  p  Smnn  (cf.  Nu.  32'*),  rhrs  ninx  (Gen.  48*). 

With  v.  47  a  new  subsection  begins,  which  treats  of  the  release  of 
Hebrews  who  have  been  sold  to  aliens.  The  words  13  T  JlffH 
^fi"  Dtnm  are  clearly  priestly.  Instead  of  1D5  read  ^S,  as  in 
^^-  3S>  39-  I'li^  addition  of  3dn  as  an  appositive  to  "13  is,  for  the 
reasons  given  aliove,  to  be  regarded  as  a  gloss  also,  and  nnfiVC, 
which  is  superfluous  and  is  evidently  added  to  explain  its  synonym 
ipV,  which  does  not  occnr  except  in  this  passage.  With  these 
exceptions  the  verse  bears  the  marks  of  H  (cf.  "^ID  and  THK). 
Instead  of  ^01  we  should  probably,  after  the  analogy  of  vs.  25,  35, 
39,  read  "ITIS  "^IC"  ""2  as  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

Verse  48(1  completes  the  sentence  in  v.  47  and  shows  its  connec- 
tion with  H  by  the  use  of  the  word  H^SU.     This  sentence  as  a  whole 
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forms  a  general  precept  such  as  we  met  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
section  (v.  39).  The  following  verses  in  the  characteristic  manner 
of  H  define  the  meaning  of  this  general  law. 

Verses  48  ^-49  specify  who  may  redeem  the  man  that  has  been 
sold  to  an  alien  (cf.  v.  25).  The  phrase  ^1!^^  "IStT  is  found  only 
here  and  in  iS*^.  The  word  which  follows  is  obviously  a  gloss 
designed  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  antiquated  expression.  So 
also  IT  nr^n,  as  before,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  addition,  and 
7J<331  as  a  substitution,  which  it  has  necessitated,  of  a  perfect  for  an 
imperfect. 

Verse  50  shows  no  signs  of  P  except  in  the  substitution  of  Sd** 
for  nZitr  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  The  legislation  here  follows 
the  analogy  of  v.  25,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  H. 

Verses  51,  52,  are  a  priestly  reiteration  of  the  thought  of  v.  50. 
They  add  nothing  to  the  meaning  and  show  the  same  sort  of  diffuse- 
ness  which  we  find  in  25'*-'^****  (cf.  also  "^sh,  H^pO,  ^BD). 

Verse  53  <z  is  a  repetition  of  v.  50^,  and,  therefore,  is  also  to  be 
assigned  to  the  priestly  editor  ;  53^  is,  no  doubt,  original  (cf.  v.  43), 
and  so  also  is  54  with  the  exception  of  73Vn  (cf.  v.  40  f.). 

Verse  55  is  a  closing  exhortation  in  the  pure  style  of  the  earlier 
editor,  analogous  to  the  one  which  we  have  already  met  in  v.  38. 
The  analysis  of  this  group  may,  then,  be  exhibited  as  follows :  — 

Group  XX.    The  Release  of  Slaves  (Lev.  25*^*^). 
a.  When  a  Hebrew  sells  himself  to  a  Hebrew  (vs.  39-46). 

1.  When  thy  brother  is  impoverished  with  thee  and  sells  himself 

unto  thee,  thou  shalt  not  make  him  serve  the  service  of  a 
slave. 

2.  As  a  hired  servant,  as  a  sojourner  shall  he  be  with  thee  until  the 

Ju/fi/e  [sabbath]  year,  and  he  shall  serve  with  thee  :  and 

3.  He  shall  go  out  from  thee,  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and 

shall  return  unto  his  family^  and  unto  the  possession  of  his  fathers  shall 

he  return ;  for  my  senmiits  are  they,  whom  I  brought  forth  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt :  they  shall  not  he  sold  the  sale  of  a  slave. 

4.  Thou  shalt  not  nile  over  him  with  rigour,  but  thou  shalt  be 

afraid  of  thy  God :  and 

5.  Thy  slave  and  thy  maid  which  thou  shalt  have,  of  the  nations 

which  are  round  about  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy  a  slave  and 

a  maid.      .-/////  aho  of  the  children  of  the  sojourners  who  dwell  as  aliens 
among  yoUf  of  them  shall  ye  buy  and  of  their  families^  which  are  with 
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j/fu,KiitA  lityiint  itgnUen  in  yeur  land,-  and lAiy  liaUk  afraraiom 
untB  j/eu.  And  yt  ihall  m^ikt  Ikrm  frr  an  iuhtrilanct  fer  yenr  ckildetn 
a/trr  yau  le  Mitli  ai  a  foneinaH  ;  thim  shall  yt  mail  ta  ttrvf  ftrf^tr  .- 
iul  over  yeur  brtlkrin  Ike  chiUreti  ef  Itrad,  lati  Bticr  kis  drolker,  ye 

ihall  not  rult  mi/A  rigour. 

b.  When  a  Hebrew  Bella  himself  to  an  Alien  (vs.  47-55)- 

When  lie  kanil  of  an  aiicn  and  a  sojournir  with  thee  taciridfA  and  thy 

brother  is  impoverished  wiih  thee,  and  sells  himself  to  an 

alien,  a  soJoHnier  -.Bilk  tliei,  Or  tO   the  stock   ef  Ike  family  of  an 

alien,  after  he  has  sold  himself,  there  shall  be  a  redemption 
for  him. 

One  of  his  brethren  may  redeem  him,  or  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's 
son  may  redeem  htm,  or  one  of  his  near  kinsmen  of  kis  f am  Ay 
may  redeem  hira,  or  if  hix  kand  iuitiidcih,  be  may  redeem  him- 
self:  <,nd 

He  shall  reckon  with  his  buyer  from  the  year  in  which  he  sold 
himself  to  him  to  the  jubde  [sabbath]  year,  and  the  money  of 
his  sale  shall  be  according  to  the  number  of  the  years ;  as  the 
days  of  a  hired  servant  shall  he  be  with  him.     tf  ikrrt  ^  yet 

many  yean,  in  fropsrlien  lo  lAem  Ac  tkoll  give  taek  kis  redemption  fram 
Ae  maney  ef  hil  furthaie  !  and  if  there  remain  hut  few  years  itikejubile 
year,  iken  if  ikall  reikon  lailb  Aim  :  in  preportivn  l«  kii  yean  skall  hr 
give  baik  his  redimprien.  As  a  hired  strmint  year  iy  year  shall  ke  bt 
tuilk  him. 

He  shall  not  rule  over  him  with  rigour  in  thy  sight :  and 

If  he  be  not  redeemed  by  these,  then  he  shall  go  out  in  the 

juhile  [sabbath]  year,  he  and  his  children  with  \nm,  for  unte 

me  the  children  of  Israel  are  slaves ;  my  slai'es  are  they,  whom 

I  brought  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ■  I  am  Yahwch  your  God. 


I 
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The  Use  of  the  Second  Person  in 

Deuteronomy. 

PROF.   H.   G.   MITCHELL. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

THE  second  person  is  sometimes  used  as  one  would  expect,  — 
the  singular  in  addressing  a  definite  individual,  and  the  plural 
when  there  is  a  collection  of  persons  before  the  speaker.  Thus,  God 
says  to  Moses  (v.  30 ;  see  27),  "  Go  thou  and  say  to  them,  Return  ye 
to  your  tents."  But,  besides  this  natural  usage,  there  are  others,  — 
the  plural,  as  well  as  the  singular,  being  employed  when  the  people  as 
a  whole  are  addressed,  and  the  singular,  as  well  as  the  plural,  when 
they  are  regarded  as  individuals.  See  iv.  20  and  vii.  6 ;  xiv.  i  b 
and  3.  Sometimes  a  double  usage  occurs  in  the  same  verse  or  sen- 
tence. See  xiii.  i/xii.  32.  These  facts  constitute  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  linguistic  features  of  Deuteronomy ;  yet,  until  recently, 
they  have  hardly  been  taken  into  account  in  the  attempts  made  to 
determine  the  structure  and  origin  of  the  book.  Wellhausen,^  e.g., 
presents  an  elaborate  hypothesis  on  the  subject,  according  to  which 
chs.  xii.-xxvi.  only  belonged  to  the  original  work ;  but  he  says 
nothing  about  the  use  of  the  second  person,  and  he  evidently  con- 
structed his  theory  without  regard  to  it.  Holzinger^  follows  him 
without  noticing  this  important  omission.  Kuenen  ^  claims  more  for 
the  original  author  than  Wellhausen,  insisting  that  at  least  v.-xxvi., 
xxviii.,  and  xxxi.  9-13  must  be  referred  to  him,  but  he  nowhere 
makes  the  interchange  of  the  numbers  in  the  second  person  an 
element  in  his  decision.  Dillmann*  also,  who  undertakes  to  rescue 
most  of  the  book  for  D,  but  believes  that  i.  6-iii.  29  has  been 
rewritten  and  iv.  1-40  displaced,  although  he  calls  attention  to  the 
change  from  the  plural  to  the  singular  in  his  note  on  i.  21,  and  cites 
a  long  list  of  additional  examples,  makes  no  attempt,  in  this  connec- 

^  Composition  des  IfexaUuchs^  191  ff.,  1 889. 
2  Einleitittig  in  den  Ilexateuchy  274  ff.,  1893. 
^  Hexateuchy  107  ff.,  1885. 
*  Num.y  Deut.,  Jos.y  228  ff.,  263  f.,  599  ff.,  1886. 
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tion,  to  account  for  the  ]ihenoineQoii  ;  nor  Joes  he  elsewhere  give  il 
serious  alteation.  Kittcl,"  who  in  (he  main  follows  Dtllinaon  in  this 
as  in  other  critical  inatier&,  also  overlooks  the  significance  of  the 
subject.  Driver/  allhou^jh.  like  Dillmann,  in  his  comments  on  L  21 
he  notices  the  appearance  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  cites 
other  exaoiples,  and  although  in  his  Inlroditition  he  nienttorts  the 
monographs  of  Staerk  and  Sleuemagel,  ignores  the  variations  in  the 
second  person  in  his  analysis.  Coraill,  on  ihe  other  hand,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Einleitung  (1891),  in  which  he  mainly  follows  Well- 
hausen,  makes  the  occurrence  of  the  plural  a  reason  for  suspecting 


j-4,and][jtiv.  8f.  (33ff.), 
several  times  neglects  this 

rest  of  the  book  enlirely 
I  he  repeals  what  he  said  in 
lally  admits  the  application 
"  the  frame  "  as  well  as  the 
'elihausen  for  Staerk  {Das 


the  originality  of  xiv.  4-zi  a,  xvii.  i( 
although  in  his  analysis  of  \>i.-jiT 
criterion,  and  in  his  discussion 
ignores  it.  In  the  fourth  edition  ( 
the  first  respecting  xiv,  4fr,,  etc, ; 
of  the  test  applied  lo  these  passagi 
body  of  Deuteronomy,  thus  desen: 
Deuleronomium ,  1894)  and  Steuerndgci  \Drr  Rahmeit  des  Deufero- 
noiniums,  1894  ;  Die  Enlstehung  <les  >/.  'onomischen  Gesehes,  1896). 
The  authors  just  mentioned  makt  /ariation  in  the  use  of  the 

second  person  the  starting- point  01  toeir  investigations.  The  con- 
clusion of  Staerk  is,  that  Deuteronomy  o  iginally  (621  n,C,)  consisted 
of  a  body  of  legislation  corresponding  to  ihe  portions  of  xii,-s3tvi.  in 
which  the  singular  is  used,  but  arranged  in  a  more  logical  order  than 
at  present;  with  an  introduction  parallel  lo  Jos.  xxiv.,  fragments  of 
which  have  perhaiJs  been  prescr\-ed  in  Deui.  ii.  and  iii, ;  and  a 
conclusion  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  based  on 
this  legislation,  and  its  inscription  upon  great  stones  erected  for  the 
purpose,  preserved  perhaps  in  Deut,  xxvii.  9  f.  and  i  tt^     He  cod- 

<■  Giichiiklf  dir  Htbraer  1.  4S  ff..  1888. 

•  Deul..  1895;   Jitlroductioii,  69  ff.,  1897, 

*  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work,  0 
by  Staetk  in  the  appendix  lo  his  book : 

ii.  l8f.,  9,  26-29 bfl,  3o'>,  31,  iii.  I3a-i7« 
xiv.  24aa-27(or,..xiv.  22f.:  xv.  19-23);  ., 
9-11;  13-15;  i6f.;  ,,.x*ui,  4-aa..,(xxiii 
xii,J9-3l;  xiii,  2/1-4/33.  6/5;  7/6-12/11; 
.8/l7f.;  ,..xviii.C9?),  I(V 


IS  of  it,  u  put  together 


;    ,  .  .  (x> 


25r:   25-27; 
.0?};   ..,vii.i 


i..,9f.;  , 


1-3;     (XX 


xii.  .3-16 

(oc  2i-a4); 

'7-19. 

xvi.  ■  f..  5-7 

4b:  ..■3>4 

a.,.; 

2-24? J ;  ■  ■ 

«»L  I  f„  5- 

1;  .  .  . 

3/«  2-18/1 

;  ,  , .  xvi.  ai 

f.;  . . . 

2a  (12b?), 

3;  .  ■  ■  "V-  3 

.. .  ai 

2  f."?)  ;■",,, 

18-20;   xvii 

»-i3: 
3>>-7i 
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eludes  further,  that  this  original  work,  under  the  hands  of  later 
revisers,  took  a  variety  of  forms,  some  of  which  retained  the  singular, 
while  in  at  least  three  others  of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  it  was  replaced  by  the  plural  (86  f.,  109  f.). 

The  theory  of  Steuernagel  is  more  complicated.  He  holds  that 
the  nucleus  of  Deuteronomy  was  a  collection  of  judgments  based 
upon  the  principle  of  concentration  of  worship.  This  collection 
grew  into  two  distinct  documents  completed  by  revisers,  one  of  whom 
sometimes  used  the  plural,  while  the  other  regularly  employed  the 
singular.  The  two  were  united,  and  the  collection  enlarged  by  the 
insertion  of  a  few  additional  laws,  by  a  redactor  who  thus  became 
the  author  of  Deuteronomy  in  substantially  its  present  form  {EntsU- 
hung^  73).  The  compilation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh 
{Rahmen,  54f. ;  Entstehung,  180  ff.).^ 

The  last  two  writers  seem  to  have  taken  the  right  direction,  but  is 
there  ground  for  believing  that  Deuteronomy  was  actually  produced 
by  so  elaborate  a  process  as  either  of  them  describes?  Is  there  not 
a  simpler  explanation  of  its  origin?  These  questions  can  be  answered 
only  after  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence  in  the  case.^  Before  this  is 
undertaken,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  other  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  which  the  second  person  is  used  as  it  is  in 
Deuteronomy. 

The  case  of  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  is  the  most  interesting  and  important. 
In  the  Ten  Commandments  (xx.  1-17)  the  second  person  is  singular; 
but  when  Moses  himself  addresses  the  people  {v.  20)  he  uses  the 
plural.  The  last  section  of  the  chapter  has  both  numbers,  vv,  22  f. 
the  plural,  and  w,  24-26  the  singular.  In  the  so-called  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (xxi.-xxiii.),  although  the  singular  is  regularly  employed, 
there  are  exceptions  as  follows  :  xxii.  20/21  b-21/22,  23/24,  24/25  b, 
30/31  ;  xxiii.  9  b,  13  a-ba,  21  b,  25  aa,  31  ba.*°  The  change  from  the 
singular  to  the  plural  in  xx.  20  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the 
author  intended  to  use  the  former  for  laws,  as  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  latter  for  ordinary  address ;   and  the  appearance  of 

*  For  a  complete  analysis  of  the  book  by  Steuernagel,  see  his  Commentary,  in 
Nowack's  series,  in  which  the  various  sources  are  indicated  by  difference  in  type. 

'^  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  indicating  that  the  researches  of  which  the 
present  paper  is  the  outcome  were  suggested  by  the  works  of  Staerk  and  Steuer- 
nagel. As  a  matter  of  fact  they  had  practically  been  completed  before  those 
works  came  to  hand,  and  before  the  latter's  Deuteronomium  was  published. 

1*^  In  the  English  Version  the  plural  occurs  in  21  a  also,  but  it  is  a  mistake. 
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the  singular,  as  a  rule,  in  the  next  three  chapters  seems  to  confirm 
this  opinion.  See  also  xx.  22  ;  xxii.  20/21  b,  23/24  ;  xxiii.  9  b,  21  b, 
25  aa,  31  ba;  in  all  of  which  the  plural  occurs  in  statements  made, 
rather  than  laws  enunciated,  to  Israel.  This  explanation,  however,  is 
not  satisfactory ;  for  xx.  23,  which  has  the  plural,  is  a  law  as  truly 
as  any  in  the  context,  —  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  xxii.  21/22, 
24/25  b,  30/31,  and  xxiii.  13  a,  —  while  xxii.  22/23  ^^^  xxiii.  20—31, 
where  the  plural  might  have  been  expected,  have  the  singular,  except 
in  xxiii.  25  aa  and  31  ba.  Nor,  although  there  may  be  a  case  or 
two  of  the  kind,  can  these  exceptions  be  explained  as  scribal  errors.'* 
The  only  supposition  that  accounts  for  the  change  in  number  is 
that  the  passages  in  which  the  plural  occurs  have  been  added  to  the 
original  text  by  some  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  singular  was 
not  a  natural  or  customary  mode  of  expression. 

There  are  several  other  passages  in  Exodus  in  which  the  form  of 
the  pronoun  differs  from  that  found  in  the  context.  The  plural  is 
regularly  used  when  a  number  of  persons  are  addressed,  f.g,  iii.  13  ff. 
and  vi.  6  ff. ;  but  in  x.  2  the  singular  suddenly  appears,  only,  however, 
to  pass  as  suddenly  into  the  plural  again  at  the  end  of  the  verse.  In 
xii.  24  the  singular  appears  again  in  a  single  phrase,  the  plural  being 
employed  throughout  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  The  latter  fact  is 
of  interest  because,  in  the  two  precisely  similar  passages,  xiii.  8  f.  and 
14-16,  the  singular  alone  is  found,  as,  indeed,  it  is,  except  in  t^v.  3  f , 
throughout  the  paragraphs  to  which  these  passages  belong.  Compare 
alst)  XV.  26  with  the  singular,  and  xix.  4-6  with  the  plural ;  and 
further,  in  xxxii.,  V7'.  4  and  8  with  their  context,  and  in  xxxiii., 
77'.  2  f.  with  5  afS-bfS.  The  Lesser  Book  of  the  Covenant  (xxxiv.  10— 
2()),  like  the  (ircater,  naturally  employs  the  singular,  but  f.  13  has 
the  plural.^'-'  These  passages,  it  will  be  found  on  examining  them, 
with  one  exception,  like  those  cited  from  xx.-xxiii.,  are  among  the 
passages  generally,  on  other  grounds,  regarded  as  editorial  additions 
to  the  text  of  Hxodus.^^  Since,  however,  in  the  cases  last  cited,  the 
inserted  i>assage  sometimes  has  the  singular  only  instead  of  the  plural, 
auvl  sometimes  both,  these  additions  may  not  all  have  been  made 

"  Tho  only  one  that  seems  admissihlc  is  xxiii.  21  b,  in  which  the  Greek  version 
ha>  I  ho  singular. 

*'  ll.  in  Num.  xx.  20  and  xxi.  34, //Wv/  includes  Israel  with  Moses,  these  two 
lM'.^.M'os  should  be  added  as  the  only  ones  of  th<.ir  kind  in  the  book  to  which 

■ '  In  ilu-  case  excepted  (xxxii.  4  and  S)  the  sinj^jular  perhaps  indicates  a  species 
.•     s  iHv'uitic.ilion.     See  Am.  iv.  12. 
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by  one  writer ;  and,  if  they  were,  he  may  not  be  the  same  to  whom 
those  in  xx.-xxiii.  are  to  be  referred. 

In  the  legislation  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  the  second  person  is 
commonly  in  the  plural,  and  only  exceptionally  in  the  singular.  The 
passages  in  which  the  singular  occurs  are  the  following  :  ii.  5-9,  13- 
16;  xviii.  7-23;  xix.  9a^-ioba,  I2l>-i4,  153^-18,  ipa^-b^,  27  b, 
29  a,  32-33  aa*,  34  aa*  ;  xx.  16,  19  ;  xxii.  23  ba ;  xxiii.  22*  ;  xxv.  3-5, 
6a^-9a,  14*,  15  f.,  173^,  25,  35-37,  39-44 a,  47-49- 

In  the  first  four  verses"  of  ch.  ii.  the  offerer  is  referred  to  in  the 
third  i)erson.  Then  come  the  two  passages  in  which  he  is  directly 
addressed  as  an  individual,  separated  by  one  in  which  the  plural 
pronoun  is  employed.  The  appearance  of  the  second  person  singu- 
lar, according  to  Dillmann  {£x.y  Z«'.,  374),  indicates  dependence 
upon  a  written  source.  The  omission  of  the  phrase  *Aaron*s  sons* 
in  77'.  8  and  16  points  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  plural  pronoun  and  the  Aaronic  priesthood  in  z*v.  10-12  indicate 
that  the  passage  is  of  supplementary  origin.  The  case  of  xviii.  7-23 
is  even  clearer.  The  passage  consists  of  a  series  of  prohibitions,  all 
singular,  touching  improper  relations  between  the  sexes ;  evidently  a 
solid  block  of  earlier  legislation  borrowed  from  a  written  source  by 
the  author  of  the  first  six  and  the  last  seven  verses  of  the  chapter, 
who  uses  only  the  plural.'*  The  passages  cited  from  ch.  xix.  repre- 
sent another  series  of  such  laws.**  The  fi'agments  of  xx.  and  xxiii.  in 
which  the  singular  appears  are  merely  duplicates  of  xviii.  1 2  f.  and 
xix.  9  f.  In  xxii.  23  the  Samaritan  Text  has  the  plural,  and  this  is 
probably  the  correct  reading.     In  xxv.,  however,  the  singular  regains 

^*  The  English  Version  has  the  second  singular  in  the  fourth  verse  also,  but 
Dillmann  insists  that  the  verb  is  in  the  third  singular  feminine  as  in  z/.  I. 

*^  The  originality  of  these  laws  appears  also  in  the  fact  that  they  are  divisible 
into  pentads.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  intended,  to  include  v.  6.  In  fact,  this  verse,  being  a  general  prohibi- 
tion with  the  plural  of  the  second  person,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  series.  Moreover,  if  it  is  included,  the  law  which  should  close  the  first  pentad 
must  be  reckoned  to  the  second,  the  last  of  the  second  to  the  third,  etc.;  in  other 
words,  the  logical  relation  of  the  laws  to  one  another  must,  in  some  cases,  be 
disregarded.  The  correct  analysis  seems  to  be  as  follows :  7-1 1;  12-16;  17- 20; 
21-23.  If  objection  be  made  to  separating  21  b  from  21  a,  one  can  suppose  that 
a  law  has  been  lost  from  the  last  division.  Comp.  Paton's  article  in  this  Journal, 
xvi.  50  ff..  1897. 

*®  These,  too,  seem  to  fall  into  pentads,  the  first  consisting  of  zi\  9  f.,  without 
the  first  and  last  clauses;  a  second  of  13  f.;  a  third  of  15  b-16;  a  fourth  of  17  f.; 
a  fifth  of  19  9h-b(if  27  b,  and  29  a;  and  a  sixth,  in  part,  of  32  and  34.  Comp.  Paton, 
id.,  62  ff. 
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its  significance.  The  laws  with  reference  to  the  sabbatical  year 
(3-7*),*'  usury  (35-37),  and  Hebrew  slaves  (39-44 a),  belong  to 
the  oldest  Hebrew  legislation.  See  Ex.  xxiii.  10  f. ;  xxii.  24/25  ; 
xxi.  2-6.  The  last  has  been  modified  in  harmony  with  the  provision 
for  a  year  of  jubilee ;  a  fact  which,  with  others,  makes  it  probable 
that  the  remaining  passages  in  this  chapter  distinguished  by  the 
employment  of  the  singular  ^*  are  fragments  of  old  laws  with  which 
even  greater  liberty  has  been  taken.'®  Thus  it  appears  that,  in 
Leviticus,  as  well  as  in  xx.-xxiii.  and  most  of  the  other  passages  cited 
from  Exodus,  the  earlier  element  has  the  singular,  while  the  later  is 
usually  distinguished  by  the  plural  of  the  second  person. 

A  word,  in  closing  this  preliminary  investigation,  on  the  use  of  the 
second  person  by  Jeremiah.  This  prophet,  as  every  one  knows, 
repeatedly  quotes  Deuteronomy.  Zunz*  gives  a  list  of  eighty-six 
such  quotations,  and  it  is  not  exhaustive.  Here,  then,  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  test  the  correctness  of  the  result  just  stated.  Now  the  prophet, 
in  direct  address,  except  in  cases  of  personification  (ii.  16  ff. ;  iv.  i  f. ; 
xlvi.  i4f. ;  etc.),  regularly  uses  the  plural.  Naturally,  therefore,  he 
leaves  quotations  from  Deuteronomy  in  which  the  plural  is  found 
unchanged.  In  most  cases,  also,  in  which  the  original  has  the  singu- 
lar, he  prefers  the  other  form.  Compare  xvi.  13  with  Deut.  xxviii.  36  ; 
xxi.  8  with  Deut.  xxx.  15  ;  xxv.  6  with  Deut.  viii.  19;  etc.  But  in 
two  cases,  v.  15-19  (Deut.  xxviii.  48-52)  and  xxxiv.  14  (Deut.  xv. 
12),  he  mingles  the  two  constructions.  The  last  fact  teaches  that 
the  number  of  the  second  person  is  not  an  infallible  criterion  for 
determining  the  relative  age  of  the  elements  of  a  book  or  passage. 

I. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Deuteronomy.  This  book,  too,  employs 
both  numbers.  In  fact,  as  has  already  been  noted,  this  is  one  of  its 
striking  features.  The  (luestion  now  is,  Does  the  twofold  usage  in 
this  book  indicate  diversity  of  authorship? 

^^  The  phrase  "  for  you  ''  in  : .  6,  which  is  wanlinp;  in  the  Septuagint,  is  probably 
an  interpolation. 

**  In  V.  14  the  \vor«1  "  sell "  in  the  original  has  a  plural,  and  not,  as  in  the 
English  Version,  a  sin«;ular  sul)ject. 

^*  There  are  reasons  for  hclicvini^  that  the  law  concerning  the  year  of  jubilee 
is  an  adaptation  of  that  of  the  sahhatical  year.  In  the  hrst  place,  it  is  evidently  a 
piece  of  patchwork,  and  sccon  lly,  the  author  of  ii-.  19  ff.  evidently  knew  nothing 
about  it.     See  Wellhausen,  Cotnpc^ifion,  169  f. 

*  ZDMCt  1873;   Gesamnu'Uc  Schriftcn,  219  ff. 
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It  will  be  best  to  begin  the  investigation  proposed  with  xii.-xxvi., 
since  this  is  the  part  of  the  book  to  whose  unity  there  is  least  objec- 
tion. An  analysis  of  these  chapters,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the 
second  person,  gives  the  following  result ;  the  figures  in  plain  type 
generally  representing  the  verses  or  sections  in  which  the  singular  is 
used,  those  with  the  asterisk  passages  in  which  the  two  modes  of 
speech  are  mingled,  those  in  parentheses  passages  whose  relation  to 
the  question  at  issue  is  doubtful,  and,  finally,  those  in  italics  passages 
that  are  distinguished  by  the  plural. 

xii.  /  aa,  I  a^,  1  bS  ba,  5  b^,  6-7  a,  7  b,  8-9  a,  9  b,  10-12,  13-15, 
26' a,  i6b-3i;  xiii.  /a,  il>-4a,  -^b-J,  6*,  7,  <9aa,  8a^-i4a,  i,^  b, 
15-19  (Eng.  xii.  323iy  32  b-xiii.  3  a,  ^b--^,  5*,  6,  7aa,  7a^-i3a,  Idh, 
14-18)  ;  xiv.  i,  2  f.,  4-^Of  21*,  22-29;  ^v*  i-xvi.  22  ;  xvii.  i-i6a, 
/t/b,  17  (18-20);  xviii.  (1-3),  4-i5a,  iJb,  16-22;  xix.  1-18, 
/,9a,  i9l>-2i  ;  xx.  i,  2-9,  10-17,  ^^t  ^9^-  >  xxi.  1-14  (15-17),  18- 
23;  xxii.  1-23,  J5?^a,  24b-2  7  (28f.)  ;  xxiii.  (1 ),  2-Ja,  5  b-26  (Eng. 
xxii.  [30],  xxiii.  1-4  ^1  4^-25)  ;  xxiv.  1-4  (5  f.),  7-8  a,  8  b,  ga,  9h, 
10-22;  XXV.  1-4(5-10),  ii-i7a,  i7b,  18  f.;  xxvi.  1-19. 

In  these  chapters,  as  well  as  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  variation  in  the  use 
of  the  second  person  is  believed  to  indicate  diversity  of  authorship. 
If,  however,  the  passages  in  which  the  singular  and  the  plural  are 
found  are  really  by  different  writers,  they  ought  to  have  other  peculi- 
arities by  which  the  significance  of  the  number  will  be  reenforced. 
This  expectation  is  fulfilled.  In  the  first  place,  almost  all  the 
expressions  recognized  as  characteristic  of  these  chapters  taken  by 
themselves  are  found  only  in  connection  with  the  singular.  The 
following  are  the  most  important : 

"put  away"  ("I??,  dCer),  of  "evil,"  xiii.  6/5;  xvii.  7,  12;  xix. 
19;  xxi.  21  :  xxii.  21,  22,  24;  xxiv.  7;  of  "innocent  blood,"  etc., 
xix.  13  ;  xxi.  9  ;  xxvi.  13,  14. 

"  then  shall  die,"  xvii.  12  ;  xviii.  20 ;  xix.  12  ;  xxii.  22,  25  ;  xxiv.  7. 

"  the  Levite,"  with  "  stranger,"  "  orphan,"  and  "  widow,"  xiv.  29  ; 
xvi.  II,  14  ;  xxvi.  12,  13. 

"  borrow,"  "  lend,"  {]^yS/abhat,  I.,  III.),  xv.  6  {bis),  8  {bis) ;  xxiv. 
10.     See  "  pledge  "  (IDIS^,  *abhot),  xxiv.  11,  12,  13. 

"  therefore  I  command  "  (part.),  xv.  11,  15  ;  xix.  7  ;  xxiv.  18,  22. 

"all  the  desire  (HIK,  *atuwah)  of  .  .  .  soul,"  xii.  15,  20,  21; 
xviii.  6. 

"be  a  sin,"  xv.  9 ;  xxiii.  22/21,  23/22  ;  xxiv.  15. 

"hear  and  fear,"  xiii.  12/11  ;  xvii.  13  ;  xix.  20;  xxi.  21. 

"  that  may  be  in  those  days,"  xvii.  9 ;  xix.  17  ;  xxvi.  3. 
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"foreigner"  (^"133,  nokhri),  contrasted  with  the  Hebrew,  xiv. 
21  a*  ;  XV.  3  ;  xvii.  15  ;  xxiii.  21/20;  comp.  xxix.  21/22, 

The  linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  parts  of  xii.-xxvi.  which  have  the 
plural,  beyond  the  number  itself,  are  neither  numerous  nor  promi- 
nent. In  fact,  an  absence  of  independent  features  is  one  of  their 
most  noticeable  characteristics.  Still,  there  is  one  expression  found 
in  them  and  nowhere  else  in  Deuteronomy ;  viz., 

"  by  the  way,  in  .  .  .  going  forth  from  Egypt,"  xxiii.  5/Ji. ;  xxiv.  9  ; 
XXV.  17, 

The  facts  just  adduced  tend  to  confirm  the  theory  suggested  by 
the  twofold  usage  with  reference  to  the  second  person.  Nor  is  their 
force  really  weakened  by  the  discovery  that  there  are  two  or  three 
phrases  peculiar  to  these  chapters  which  occur  with  both  numbers. 
They  are  the  following  : 

"  the  Levite,"  in  connections  other  than  the  one  above  described, 
xii.  12,  18,  19;  xiv.  27  ;  xviii.  6;  xxvi.  11. 

"place  (or  "set")  his  name  there,"  xii.  J,  11,  21 ;  xiv.  23,  24; 
XV.  20 ;  xvi.  2,  6,  II  ;  xxvi.  2. 

"eat  before  Jehovah,"  xii.  7,  18;  xiv.  23,  26  ;  xv.  20. 

Their  weight  is  more  than  balanced  by  important  material  consid- 
erations. It  will  be  found,  on  comparing  xii.  1-12*  with  13-31,  ^^. 
that,  although  they  are  parallels,  the  former  is  more  positive  and 
aggressive  than  the  latter.  The  author  of  xii.  29-31  was  content 
with  warning  his  people  not  to  meddle  with  the  gods  of  the  nations 
about  them;  that  of  xii.  1-12*  insists  upon  the  destruction  of  all 
traces  of  foreign  religions.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  second  part  of 
the  chapter  the  worshipi>er  is  permitted  to  consume  his  tithes  and 
ofTerings  at  the  sanctuary  (^7^  18  and  27)  ;  while  in  the  first,  although 
somewhat  similar  language  is  used,  pains  is  evidently  taken  {iT.  7 
and  12)  not  to  indorse  this  practice.  These  discrepancies  prove 
that  the  chapter  is  the  product  of  more  than  one  author,  and  make 
it  necessary  to  explain  the  occurrence  with  the  plural  of  the  last 
three  expressions  cited  as  an  example  of  imitation.  The  occasional 
occurrence  of  the  singular  in  iik  1-12*,  also,  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  illustrations  of  the  familiarity  of  the  author  of  the  passage 
with  the  style  of  the  original  Deuteronomist.  See  Jer.  v.  15-19; 
xxxiv.  14. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  present,  to  go  into  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  chapters  under  consideration.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  kind  above  adduced  to 
sustain   the   theory  that  at   least   two  authors  had  a  hand  in  their 
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production,  and  that  the  proportion  contributed  by  each  of  them  is 
roughly  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  second  person  employed. 

The  next  step  is  to  inquire  whether  the  varying  usage  with  reference 
to  this  person  in  v.-xi.  means  that  these  chapters  also  are  composite 
in  character,  and  that  their  authors  were  the  same  as  those  who 
contributed  to  the  '*  body  "  of  the  book. 

The  relative  frequency  of  the  two  numbers  in  this  section  of 
Deuteronomy  is  exhibited  in  the  following  analysis : 

V.  1-5,  6-18,  10/22-30/33  y  vi.  1,  2-3  aa,  3  a^S*,  3b-i3,  I4,  15, 
16-17 a,,  i7b-2oa,  20 b,  21-25  J  vii.  1-43,  -^ba,  ^bp,  5,  6,  7-t9a, 
8b-ii,  12a,  12  b-24,  2o  a,  25  b-26  ;  viii.  i  aa,  ia^-b,  2-19  a,  19  b- 
20  ;  ix.  1-7  a,  7  ba,  7  bfi'-29  ;  x.  1-5,  (6  f.),  8-15  a,  15b-19,  20-22  ; 
xi.  I J  2-8  aa,  8a^,  8b-9,  10  aa,  lOafi,  10  b,  11,  12,  13-14  sl,  14^-15, 
16-19  a,  19  b-20,  21-28,  29  f.,  31  f. 

If,  now,  the  supposition  that  Deuteronomy  is  largely  the  work  of 
two  authors,  one  of  whom  used  the  singular  while  the  other  preferred 
the  plural  of  the  second  person,  is  correct,  the  portions  of  this  second 
division  of  the  book  attributed  to  these  authors  ought  to  have  other 
peculiarities  distinguishing  them  from  each  other,  but  connecting 
them  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  chs.  xii.-xxvi.  The  ques- 
tion whether  this  condition  is  met  requires  an  examination  of  the 
various  expressions,  especially  those  found  only  in  these  chapters,  or 
in  them  and  xii.-xxvi.,  that  are  generally  recognized  as  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  Deuteronomy. 

There  seem  to  be  no  such  expressions  whose  use  is  confined  to 
the  portions  of  v.-xi.  in  which  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  is 
employed,  but  there  are  a  number  within  the  larger  limits  of  v.-xxvi. 
that  occur  with  only  one  of  the  numbers. 

The  following  appear  only  in  connection  with  the  singular : 

"  be  able,"  in  the  sense  of  being  permitted,  vii.  22  ;  xii.  17  ;  xvi.  5  ; 
xvii.  15  ;  (xxi.  16)-*;  xxii.  3,  19,  (29)**;  xxiv.  4. 

"  increase,"  of  beasts,  etc.,  vii.  22  ;  viii.  13  (//r)  ;  xiv.  24  ;  xix.  6. 

"a  house  of  servants," <v.  6;  vi.  12;  vii.  8b;  viii.  14;  xiii.  6/5, 
ii/io; 

"  servants  in  Egypt,"  v.  15  ;  vi.  21  ;  xv.  15  ;  xvi.  13 ;  xxiv.  18,  22. 

"  remember,"  of  the  Exodus,  vii.  18  ;  viii.  2  ;  ix.  7  a ;  xvi.  3  ;  xxiv. 
9  a  ;  XXV.  17a;  of  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  v.  15  ;  xvi.  12  ;  xxiv.  18,  22. 

^'  Fur  the  sake  of  completeness  doubtful  passages  will  be  included  in  the 
enumeration  of  examples,  but  they  will,  for  the  present,  be  neglected  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 


« 
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"son  . . .  daughter  . . .  servant,"  etc.,  v.  14,  18/21 ;  xii.  18  ;  xvi.  11, 
14.     Comp.  xii.  12. 

"  let  not  .  .  .  eye  spare,"  vii.  16 ;  xiii.  9/8 ;  xix.  13,  21 ;  xxv.  12. 

"  do  that  which  is  right  (and  good)  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,"  vi.  18  ; 
xii.  25,  28;  xiii.  19/18;  xxi.  9. 

corn  .  .  .  wine  . . .  oil,"  vii.  13  ;  xi.  14  ;  xii.  17  ;  xiv.  23  ;  xviii.  4. 
a  peculiar  people,"  vii.  6  ;  xiv.  2  ;  xxvi.  18. 
be  prolonged,"  of  days,  v.  16  ;  vi.  2  ;  xxv.  15. 

"  it  shall  be  righteousness,"  vi.  25  ;  xxiv.  13. 

"  abhor,"  vii.  26  ;  xxiii.  8/7. 

The  following  are  peculiar  to  passages  in  which  the  plural  is  used  : 

"  destroy  "  ("I3S,  ^ibhedh),  xi.  ^ ;  xii.  2,  3. 

"  hew  down  "  (!r*12,  giWda),  vii.  5 ;  xii.  3, 

The  number  of  expressions  properly  called  Deuteronomic  found 
with  both  numbers  is  comparatively  small.     They  are  the  following  : 

"redeem,"  of  deliverance  from  Egypt,  vii.  8;   ix.  26 ;  xiii.  6/5  ; 
XV.  15  ;  xxi.  8  ;  xxiv.  18. 

"portion  and  inheritance,"  x.  9;   xii.  12;   xiv.  27,  29;  see  Gen. 
xxxi.  14. 

"delight  in"  (jTv2?n,  hashak)^  vii.  7;  x.  15a;  xxi.  11. 

"  hear,  O  Israel,"  v.  i  ;  vi.  4  ;  ix.  i  ;  xx.  3,  See  also  iv.  i  ;  vi. 
3  aa  ;  xxvii.  9. 

"commands  (UliC^,  miswah,  col.)  .  .  .  statutes  (D'^pH,  hukkitn) . . . 
judgments"  (D'^IDSTtt,  mishpatim),  v.  28131  \  vi.  2  ;  vii.  11. 

"  day  of  assembly,"  ix.  U)  \  x.  4;  xviii.  16. 

In  xii.-xxvi.  it  was  found  that  the  contents  varied  with  the  style  of 
composition.  The  same  is  the  case  in  v.-xi.  Here,  also,  the  intensest 
hostility  to  idolatry  a])pears  in  passages  in  which  the  second  person  is 
plural.  See  vi.  IJ^  ;  vii.  ^  b  f.,  2ij '\  ;  viii.  lUh  f. ;  ix.  8-29  \  xi.  i6*f., 
26-28.  The  longest  of  these  passages  (ix.  8-29)  belongs  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  theophany  at  Horeb,  which  concludes  with  x.  1-6.  The 
motive  to  which  the  author  of  it  evidently  intended  to  appeal  is  fear. 
This  appears  especially  in  his  frequent  references  to  the  terrors  of 
(iod's  anger  (ix.  8,  I4,  10,  20,  2o).  See  also  v.  l-o,  19/22S0/SS ; 
x.  17  ;  xi.  2-7f  17.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passages  in  which  the 
second  person  is  singular,  although  there  is  an  occasional  reference 
to  Jehovah  as  an  object  of  fear  (vi.  2,  15  ;  etc.),  it  is  gratitude  that 
the  writer  chiefly  aims  to  excite.  See  v.  15  ;  vi.  12,  21-23  '>  ^'^^^-  2— 
18  :  etc.  In  view  of  this  showing  it  seems  safe  to  conclude,  at  least 
provisionally,  that  the  two  writers  whose  hands  can  be  seen  in  xii.- 
xxvi.  contributed  to  the  production  of  v.-xi. 
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The  unity  of  i.-xxvi.  is  doubted  or  denied  by  many  who  admit  that 
v.-xi.  and  xii.-xxvi.  are  by  the  same  author  or  authors.  Kuenen, 
while  he  allows  that  i.-iv.  has  points  of  resemblance  to  v.-xxvi.,  finds 
divergencies  enough  to  cause  him  to  conclude  that  the  two  divisions 
had  not  a  common  origin.  He  cites  seven  expressions  peculiar  to 
the  introduction."  P'our  of  these,  however,  occur  only  in  connection 
with  the  plural  of  the  second  person  ;  while  the  other  three,  although 
they  are  found  with  the  plural  and  in  several  doubtful  passages,  are 
not  found  in  any  in  which  the  singular  is  clearly  used  collectively  in 
addressing  Israel.  These  facts  suggest  the  possibility  of  finding  here 
also  more  or  less  in  the  style  of  one  or  both  of  the  writers  who 
contributed  to  v.-xxvi. 

The  analysis  of  i.-iv.  cannot,  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation,  be 
made  so  complete  as  that  of  v.-xi.  or  xii.-xxvi.,^  but  an  incomplete 
one  will  answer  the  present  purpose.  The  usage  with  reference  to 
the  pronoun  in  these  chapters  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

i.  (1-4),  5-20,  21,22-30,  31a,  31h-46',  ii.  1-6,  7  (8-12),  i^a 
(i3b-23),  24za,  (24a^-b),  25  (26-29),  3°  (3^-37);  "»*•  (i-'?), 
18- JO,  21  a-ba»,  21  b^,  22-29  ;  iv.  ISdi,  3  b,  4-8,  9  f.,  11-18,  19, 
20-21  a,  21  b,  22-23ha,  23bi8-24,  25*,  26-28,  29a*,  29b-33,  34*, 
35-40(41-49). 

There  are  ^\vt  expressions  that  may  be  regarded  as  p>eculiar  to 
i.-iv.,  all  of  which,  however,  are  used  at  least  once,  and  one  always, 
in  doubtful  passages.  In  all  undoubted  cases  they  are  used  with  the 
plural.     They  are : 

"  the  Amorite,"  in  the  larger  sense,  i.  7,  19,  20,  27,  44 ;  iii.  (9). 

"  possession,"  ii.  5  (g^is,  12,  ig^is)  ;  iii.  20, 

"contend  with,"  ii.  5  (9,  19,  24  b). 

"sons  of  Esau,"  ii.  4  (8,  22,  29). 

"  the  Anakites,"  ii.  (10,  11,  21).  Compare  "sons  of  Anak,"  i.  28 ; 
ix.  2. 

There  are  a  few  expressions  common  to  the  parts  in  which  the 
singular  or  the  plural  is  used  in  i.-iv.  and  xii.-xxvi.  With  the  singular 
occur : 

**  They  are  "possession"  (HttTT),  "contend  with"  (.TTJTn),  "heseech" 
(pnrin),  "be  angry"  (HSUrn),  "iron  furnace,"  "people  of  possession,"  and 
"  the  Amorite  "  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  in  general.     (^Hexateuch,  121.) 

^  At  first  sight,  it  will  seem  strange  that  such  verses  as  ii.  9  and  i8f.  and  iii.  2 
should  be  put  into  parentheses.  The  reason  for  so  doing  is,  that  in  these  cases 
the  commands  of  Jehovah  are  addressed  to  Moses  as  the  leader,  rather  than  the 
representative,  of  the  people.     Compare  ii.  7  and  25. 


"from  the  midst  of,"  with  a  pronoun,  iv.  3b;  xiij.  6/g,  14/133; 
xvii.  7;  xviii.  153;  xix.  19b;  xxi.  9.  11  ;  xxij.  ai,  34b;  xxiv.  7. 

jwiv.  4;  xxv.  19;  xxvi.  r. 

"  make  stubborn,"  of  the  hearl,  ii.  30 ;  xv.  7. 

The  only  one  to  be  noted  as  used  exclusively  with  the  plural  in 
these  divisions  of  the  book  is  : 

"  make  war  for,"  of  Jehovah,  i.  SO ;  iii.  S2  ;  xx.  4. 

The  following  are  common  to  the  parts  of  i.-iv.  and  v.-xi.  in  which 
the  singular  is  employed  : 

"know  therefore"(perf.),  iv.  39  ;  vit.  q  ;  viii.  5  ;  ix.  3,  6. 

"covenant,"  between  Jehovah  anu  lui.  .athers,  iv.  31 ;  vii,  9,  la  b  ; 

"  now  forty  years,"  ii.  7  ;  viii-  a,  4. 

These  occur  with  the  plural  only : 

"  be  angry  "  (IlKTH,  hitK annefh) ,  i.     r ;  iv.  Si  a  ;  ix.  S,  SO. 

"  eyes  that  see,"  iii.  SI*  ;  iv.  .3  a ;  xi.  ■, 

"  Kadesh-barnea,"  i.  (2),  10;  ii.  (14);  ix.  SS ;  comp.  i.  46; 
xxxii.(si). 

There  are  two  terms  that  appear  in  all  of  the  three  divisions  of 
i.-xxvi,,  all  with  the  singular ;  viz. ; 

"devote,"  ii.  (34)  ;  iii.  (6)  ;  vii.  3  ;  xiii.  16/15  i  ""■  '7- 

"  all  the  days  of  .  .  .  life,"  iv.  9  ;  vi.  a  ;  xvi.  3  ;  xvii.  ( 19). 

There  remain  to  be  enumerated  the  expressions  that  occur  with 
both  the  singular  and  the  plural  in  i.-iv.  and  xii.-xxvi.  or  v.-xi.,  or 
both. 

Two  are  common  to  i.-iv.  and  xii.-xxvi. ;  viz. : 

"  act  presumptuously,"  i.  ^5 ;  xvii.  13  ;  xviii.  20.     See  also  xvii,  i  a. 

"  give  rest,"  iii.  SO  ;  xii.  10  ;  xxv.  19. 

The  following  occur  in  both  i.-iv.  and  v.-xi. ; 

"the  good  land,"  i.  5 J ;  iii.  ^J;  iv.  aib,  ^S;  vi.  18;  viii.  10; 
xi.  17.    See  also  ix.  6. 

"  with  a  mighty  hand,"  alone,  iii.  34;  vi.  a  i ;  vii.  5  a ;  ix.  S6 ;  also 
xxxiv.  ( I  a ) . 

"  from  the  midst  of  the  fire,"  iv.  IS,  15,  33,  36  ;  v.  4, 19/2S,  21/S4, 
S3/26  ;  ix.  10  ;  x.  4. 

"al  that  time,"  i.  9, /e,  ;*;  ii.(34);  iii.  (4,  8,  ra),  iS,  ai»,  jM; 
iv.  14;  V.  5;  \yi.30;  x.  1,8. 

"testimonies  and  statutes"  (masc.)  ;  with  "judgments,"  iv.  (45); 
vi.  sob;  with  "commands,"  vi.  17*. 

The  greater  number  are  found  in  all  three  divisions.     So  : 
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"  that  it  may  be  well,"  iv.  40 ;  v.  16,  20120  ;  vi.  3  a^*,  18  ;  xii.  25, 
28 ;  xxii.  7. 

"expel"  {^^,  yarashy  IIL),  iv.  38;  vii.  17;  ix.  3,  4,  5  ;  xi. 
23  \  xviii.  12. 

"  give  into  . . .  hand,"  of  enemies,  i.  27 ;  ii.  (24  ajS),  30 ;  iii.  (2,  3)  ; 
vii.  24;  xix.  12;  XX.  13;  xxi.  10. 

"love,"  by  God  for  his  people,  iv.  37;  vii.  6? a,  13;  x.  15a; 
xxiii.  6/5  b. 

"take  heed  to  one*s  self"  Ofi^T,  shamar,  II.),  iv.  2S2i\  vi. 
12  ;  viii.  II  ;  xi.  16 \  xii.  13,  19,  30;  xv.  9. 

"choose,"  of  persons,  iv.  37 ;  vii.  6,  7;  x.  iJb;  xiv.  2 ;  xvii.  15 ; 
xviii.  5  ;  xxi.  5. 

"  give  to  possess,"  iii.  18 ;  v.  28 1 31 ;  xii.  i  a^ ;  xv.  4  ;  xix.  2  ; 
xxi.  I  j  XXV.  19. 

"a  strong  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm,"  iv.  34*;  v.  15;  vii. 
19  ;  xi.  ^;  xxvi.  8. 

"  how  "  (HD'^K,  ^ekhaJi)y  i.  12 ;  vii.  17  ;  xii.  30 ;  xviii.  21.  See  also 
xxxii.  30. 

"statutes"  (masc),  alone,  iv.  6\  vi.  24;  xvi.  12  (xvii.  19). 

"  which  I  command  (part.)  .  .  .  ,"  without  "  this  day,"  iv.  2  (bis) ; 
vi.  2  ;  xi.  22 ;  xii.  11,  14,  28 ;  xiii.  i/xii.  323., 

"  turn  and  go,"  etc.,  i.  7,  24,  Ifi ;  ii.  1  (8)  ;  iii.  (i)  ;  ix.  i5 ;  x.  5 ; 
xvi.  7. 

"  statutes  (masc.)  and  judgments,"  iv.  i,  5,  8^  H.\  v.  i ;  xi.  32 ; 
xii.  1  aa  ;  xxvi.  16. 

It  appears  that  the  list  of  words  and  phrases  with  reference  to 
which  usage  varies  is  about  as  long  as  that  of  the  expressions  found 
with  only  one  form  of  the  pronoun.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
notice  that  in  14  of  the  20  cases  of  twofold  usage  one  or  the  other 
has  but  a  single  example ;  and  that  there  are  only  7  instances  in 
which  the  relative  frequency  of  the  numbers  is  represented  by  a  ratio 
less  than  that  of  1:3.  All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least 
two  writers  are  represented  in  i.-iv.,  and  that  the  two  whose  styles 
are  here  traceable  are  the  same  who  contributed  to  xii.-xxvi.  and 
v.-xi. 

Here,  again,  the  linguistic  is  reinforced  by  material  evidence  that 
should  not  he  overlooked.  The  most  important  passage  to  be  noticed 
in  this  connection  is  iv.  11-18,  where  a  prohibition  of  idols  is  inter- 
woven with  a  descri|)tion  of  the  theophany  at  Horeb.  Like  ix.  8-x.  5 
it  has  the  plural  of  the  second  person  througliout.  See  further,  on 
the  subject  of  idolatry,  iv.  23hx,  25  ba,  and  28)   comparing  iv.  19 
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(wilh  the  singular),  where  it  is  the  worship  of  tiie  henvenly  bodies, 
and  not  idols,  that  is  deprecated.'*  On  the  iheopiiany  see  also 
iv.  2SH,  and  compare  33  and  36."  The  )asl  two  verses  belong  to  a 
passage  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in,  and  gralilude  toward, 
Jehovah,''  like  viii.  2-18,  wtiich  also  has  the  singular.  See  further, 
j.  31  3  and  ii.  7. 

There  is  general  agreement  in  the  opinion  that  both  the  "  song  " 
{xxxii.  1-43)  and  the  "  blessing"  (jtxxiii.)  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  are  nndeuleronomic. 
The  originality  of  much,  if  not  al!,  of  xxvii.-xxxi.  has  also  been  dis- 
puted. In  the  latter  case  the  tt  applied  to  the  first  three 
divisions  of  the  book  may  be  employ..^  ih  a  prospect  of  interesting 
and  valuable  results,  since  it  appears  i  .  examination  that  of  the 
twenty  expressions  ("  deal  wisely,"  "  cursi  "  "  abominations,"  "  idols," 
'■  lest  there  be,"  "  stubbornness  of  heart,'  '  pardon,"  "  smoke,"  "  unto 
evil,"  "sicknesses,"  "forsake  the  coven;  it  of,"  "root  Oiit,"  "indig- 
nation," "banish";  phrases  in  xxix,  (5,  b,  17/!Sh,  lS/I9b,  and 
JO/20  ;  sentences  in  xxix.  9/10  f.  and  So/iOf)  on  the  Itasis  of  which 
lliliraann(A'KWi.,  i?«/i'.,/oi-.,  378)  rcjecis  xxix.  f.,  all  but  two  occur 
only  in  the  former  of  these  chapters,  ar  I,  in  fact,  with  one  fiirther 
exception,  exclusively  in  the  parts  of  it  in  which  the  second  person  is 
plural. 

The  case  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  pronouns  in  xxvii.-xxKii. 
will  be  understood  from  the  following  analysis: 

xxvii,  J-5aa,  2  3^-3,  ^a,4b-io,  J/-ge;  xxviii.  1-13,  r4»,  15-61, 
62 a,  62  b,  63  a-ba,  63  b0-68  a,  68  b»  (69/xxix.  i )  ;  xxix.  1,  3,  S-4  bo, 
4b|8.  5-IOa.cL,  ioa;8-i2,  13-28  (Eng.  2,  3,  4-5ba,  5  b/3,  6-llaa, 
iia^-13,  14-29);  XXX.  1-17,  /tfaa-ba,  i8b^,  19aa,  193^-20; 
xxxi.  1-4,  5-6 a,  6b  (7f.),  9-123,  I2\i-13  (14-18), iSaa  (iga/S- 
25),  .^6' a,  26b-2  7a.  27b-50;  xxxii.  (1-33),  5  b  (4f-),  6a,  6b-7aa, 
7a^,  7b{8-isaa),  15  a^S  (15  l^i?  ba),  /7bft  18  (19-43),  .^^.(7 
(48-50- 

There  seem  to  be  no  words  or  phrases,  recognized  as  Deutcro- 
nomic,  which  are  found  only  with  the  singular  or  the  plural  in  this 
division  ;  unless  one  reckon  as  such 

"fruit  of .  .  ■  cattle,"  xxviii.  4,  11,  51  ;  xxx,  9, 

"be  strong  3nd  courageous,"  xxxi.  6  a  (7,  23)  ;  comp.  iii.  23. 

*■  iv.  34*  will  be  considered  later. 

^  iv.  10,  also,  will  receive  special  aUention. 

'"*  The  occurrence  of  the  plural  in  ;■.  34*  will  be  eiplained  in  another  connection. 
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There  are  only  two  expressions  common  to  the  parts  in  which  the 
singular  is  used  in  xxvii.  ff.  and  xii.-xxvi. : 

"  basket "  (WID,  tene),  xxvi.  2,  4  ;  xxviii.  5,  17. 

"  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,"  xxi.  5  ;  xxxi.  9. 

Chapters  xxvii.  ff.  and  v.-xi.  have  in  common  the  following  expres- 
sions with  the  singular  : 

"destroy*'  ("fSSt?,  shamadh,  II.,  III.),  after  "until,"  vii.  23,  24; 
xxviii.  20,  24,  45,  48,  51,  61. 

"statutes  (fern.)  and  commands,"  vi.  2;  x.  13 ;  xxviii.  15,  45; 
XXX.  10;  with  "judgments,"  viii.  11  ;  xi.  i  ;  xxx.  16. 

"increase,"  of  cattle,  vii.  13  ;  xxviii.  4,  18,  51. 

In  xxvii.  ff.  and  i.-iv.  is  found,  with  the  singular, 

"statutes  (masc.)  and  commands,"  iv.  40;  xxvii.  10  (i'*/7')  ;  with 
"judgments,"  xxvi.  17. 

In  xxvii.  ff.,  v.-xi.,  and  xii.-xxvi.,  also  with  the  singular,  occur : 

"  fruit  of  the  soil,"  vii.  13 ;  xxvi.  2  ;  xxviii.  4,  11,  18,  33,  42,  51  ; 
xxx.  9. 

"  eat  and  be  satisfied,"  vi.  11  ;  viii.  10,  12  ;  xi.  15  ;  xiv.  29 ;  xxvi. 
12  ;  xxxi.  (20). 

"  fruit  of .  .  .  womb,"  vii.  13  ;  xxviii.  4,  11,  18,  53 ;  xxx.  9. 

"a  holy  people,"  vii.  6  ;  xiv.  2,  21  ajS;  xxvi.  19 ;  xxviii.  9. 

In  xxvii.  ff.,  i.-iv.,  and  xii.-xxvi.,  with  the  singular  occur  the 
expressions : 

"all  the  work  of  .  .  .  hands,"  ii.  7  ;  xiv.  29;  xvi.  15  ;  xxiv.  19; 
xxviii.  12  ;  xxx.  9.     See  xxxi.  29, 

"entice,"  iv.  19;  xiii.  6/5  a/?,  ii/io,  14/13 a;  xxx.  17. 

xxvii.  ff.,  i.-iv.,  and  v.-xi.  have  other  peculiarities  in  connection 
with  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  of  the  second  person  :  with  the 
singular, 

"  which  .  .  .  eyes  have  seen,"  iv.  9  ;  vii.  19 ;  x.  21 ;  xxix.  2/3. 

With  the  plural, 

"  covenant,"  of  the  transaction  at  Horeb,  iv.  18^  23  \  v,2,3;  ix.  9, 
11,  15;  xxviii.  (69/xxix.  i). 

"  cross  to  possess,"  iv.  14y  26 ;  vi,  1 ;  xi.  ^  b,  11 ;  xxxi.  13 ;  xxxii. 

"  rebel,"  i.  26.  43]  ix.  7  b^,  23,  24 ;  xxxi.  27  h, 
"  destroy,"  with  "  to  "  of  purpose  or  result,  i.  27 ;  ix.  8, 19,  20,  25 ; 
xxviii.  6Ja. 

"  call  to  witness,"  iv.  26  ;  viii.  19  b  ;  xxx.  19  aa ;  xxxi.  28  ;  xxxii.  4^* 
"  greatness,"  of  God,  iii.  24  )  v.  21/24  ',  'x.  26  ;  xi.  ^ ;  xxxii.  3  b. 
"  utterly  perish,"  iv.  26 ;  viii.  19  b ;  xxx.  18  a. 
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The  Deiiteronomic  expressions  that  occur  in  xxvii.  ff.  and  one  or 
more  of  the  other  three  divisions  of  the  book  with  both  the  singular 
and  the  plural  roust  also  be  enumerated. 

The  fallowing  are  common  lo  xxvii.  IT.  and  xii.-xxvi. ; 

"gates,"  for  ciiies,  V.  14;  xii.  i^,  15,  17,  iS,  ai ;  xiv.ata",  27, 
j8,  29  ;  XV.  7,  22  ;  xvi.  5,  it,  14, 18;  xvii.  2,S  :  xviii.6;  xjtiii.  17/16  ; 
xxiv.  14;  xKvi.  13  ;  xxviii.  52,  S5.  57  i  ""ti.  i^a- 

"choose,"  of  the  location  of  the  central  sanctuary,  xii.  3,  11,  14, 
18,  21,  26;  xiv.  13,  24,  25  ;  XV.  20;  xvi.  2,  6,  7,  11,  15,  16;  xvii.  8, 
10 ;  xviii.  6  ;  xxvi.  2  ;  xxxi.  11. 

"endeavor,"  lit.  "stretching  of  the  hand,"  xii.  7a,  rS;  xv.  10; 
xxiii,  21/20;  xxviii.  8,  20. 

"  stranger  "  with  "  orphan  "  and  "  v,"  x.  IS ;  xiv.  29  ;  xvi.  1 1 , 

14;  xxiv.  17,  19.  20,  21  ;  xxvi.  12,  13.     m-ii.  19. 

"rejoice,"  at  the  sanctuary,  xii.  7a,        18;  xiv.  26;  xvi.  11,  14  ; 

"surely"  (^,  'aih),  xii.  22  ;  xiv.  7;  w-i.  15  ;  xxriii.  29. 
"the  priests,  the   Levites,"  xvii.  9  {18);    xviii.  (1);    xxiv.  *b; 
xxrii.  9. 

"  go  and  serve  other  gods,"  xiii.   7/6,  14/ IJ  b  ;    xvii.  3 ;    xxix, 

«5/a«. 

"  the  I.evites  "  alone,  xviii.  7  ;  xxvii,  14  i  xxxL  (35).  _^' 

"  I "  in  the  shorter  form  ("JK,  "•«(■ ) ,  xii.  30 ;  xxix.  3/6 ;  XJodi.  {i^M 
39  i-iid/.,  49,  52).  ^ 

"covenant,"  of  Deuteronomy,  xvii.  2;  xxviii.  (69/xxix.  i);  xxix. 
8/9,  11/12,  13/14,20/21. 

The  only  ones  found  in  xxvii.  ff.  and  V.-xi.  are : 

"neck"  (P|"17,  Wc/A),  as  the  seat  of  obstinacy,  ix.  6,  iff ;  x.iS; 
xxxi.  27  a. 

"  multiply,"  as  an  object  of  desire,  vi.  5a;8*  ;  viii.  / ;  xxx.  16, 

These  occur  in  xxvii.  ff.,  v.— xi.,  and  xii.-xxvi. : 

"these  nations,"  vil.  17,  22  J  ix.  4,  5  ;  xi.i?5;  xii.  30;  xviii.  14  ; 
xix.  I  ;  XX.  15;  xxxi.  3. 

"  an  abomination  to  (before)  Jehovah,"  vii.  25  b ;  xii.  31 ;  xvii.  i  ; 
xviii.  12  a ;  xxii.  5  ;  xxiii.  19/18  ;  xxiv.  4  ;  xxv.  16  ;  xxvii.  15. 

"  abomination,"  vii.  26  ;  xiii.  15/14  ;  xiv.  3  ;  xvii.  4 ;  xviii.  9  (pi.) ; 
xx.J5{pl.);  xxxii.(i6,pl.). 

"  elders,"  v.  20/2S  ;  xix.  12  ;  xxi.  2,  3,  4,  6,  r9,  20  ;  xxii,  15,  16, 
17,  18  ;  xxv.  (7,  8,  9)  i  xxvii.  /  ;  xxix.  U/IO  ;  xxxi.  9,  2S. 

"  flowing  with  milk  and  honev,"  vi.  3b:  xi,  9 ;  xxvi.  9,  15  ;  xxvii. 
3;  xxxi.  (20). 
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'*  thoroughly  "  (3tfi^1,  hetebK)^  ix.  21 ;  xiii.  15/14  ;  xvii.  4  ;  xix.  18  ; 
xxvii.  8. 

"  walk  in  Jehovah's  ways  "  (way),  v.  30/3S ;  viii.  6  ;  x.  12  ;  xi,i22; 
xiii.  6/5  a^;  xix.  9  ;  xxvi.  17  ;  xxviii.  9 ;  xxx.  i6. 

"  love,"  with  Jehovah  as  object,  v.  lo ;  vi.  5  ;  vii.  9 ;  x.  12 ;  xi.  i, 
13,  22 ;  xiii.  4/^  b ;  xix.  9  ;  xxx.  6,  16,  20. 

"not  know,"  after  a  relative,  viii.  3,  16;  xi.  28',  xiii.  3/2,  7/6, 
H/lSh'y  xxviii.  33,  36,  64  ;  xxix.  25/26  ',  xxxii.  (17).     See  vii.  15. 

"  fear,"  as  a  duty  to  Jehovah,  v.  26/29 ;  vi.  2,  13,  24  ;  viii.  6  ;  x.  1 2, 
20  ;  xiii.  0/4 ;  xxviii.  58  ;  xxxi.  12h, 

"command,"  as  a  collective,  v.  10  (k'/ht'dh),  28/31;  vi.  1,  25; 
vii.  9  (k'/Zu'M),  II  ;  viii.  i  aa,  2  ijfthibh) ;  xi.  8aa,  ^^;  xv.  5  ;  xvii. 
(20);  xix.  9;  xxvi.  13;  xxvii.  i,  10  ijfthibh);  xxx.  11  ;  xxxi.  5. 

"  blessing  "  and  "  curse  "  contrasted,  xi.  26^  27  f.,  29 ;  xxiii.  6/5  ; 
xxx.  I,  19  a^. 

"  stranger,"  "  orphan,"  and  "  widow,'*  without  "  the  Levite,"  x.  18 ; 
xxiv.  17,  19,  20,  21  ;  xxvii.  19. 

"commands"  alone,  iv.  ^;  v.  10  (i"*r/),  26/29;  vii.  9  {l^ri); 
viii.  2  (iV/),  6;  xi.  13y  27,  28;  xiii.  5/4,  19/18;  xxvi.  18;  xxvii. 
10  (kfn);  xxviii.  i,  9,  13;  xxx.  8. 

"  other  gods,"  vi.  14;  vii.  4  a  ;  viii.  19  a;  xi.  16,  28 ;  xiii.  3/2,  7/6, 
14/13  h;  xvii.  3;  xviii.  20;  xxviii.  14*,  36,  64;  xxix.  25/26;  xxxi. 
(20). 

"  learn  to  fear,"  iv.  10 ;  xiv.  23  ;  xvii.  (19) ;  xxxi.  13. 

"  serve  Jehovah,"  vi.  13  ;  x.  12  ;  xi.  13 ;  xiii.  5/4  ;  xxviii.  47. 

"observe  to  do,"  v.  1,  29/32;  vi.  3  aa,  25;  vii.  11;  viii.  1  sl^ ; 
xi.  22y  32;  xii.  iaa;  xiii.  ia/xii.  32 2i;  xv.  5;  xvii.  10;  xix.  9 ; 
xxiv.  ^b;  xxviii.  i,  15,  58;  xxxi.  iJ^b;  xxxii.  4^' 

"  assembly,"  v.  19/22 ;  ix.  10;yi,4;  xviii.  16  ;  xxiii.  2/1,  3/2  {bis), 
4/3  {bis),  9/8;  xxxi.  30. 

In  xxvii.  ff.  and  i.-iv.  occurs 

"  heart "  (3^,  kbh),  iv.  11 ;  xxviii.  65  ;  xxix.  3/4,  18/19. 

The  following  are  peculiar  to  xxvii.  ff.,  i.-iv.,  and  xii.-xxvi. : 

"  this  law,"  i.  J ;  w.  8 ;  xvii.  (18,  19)  ;  xxvii.  3,  8,  26 ;  xxviii.  58, 
61  ;  xxix.  28/29  *  xxxi.  9,  11,  12\>  (24) ;  xxxii.  4^* 

"wives"  and  "little  ones,"  ii.  (34);  iii.  (6),  19;  xx.  14;  xxix. 
10/ 11  dm;  xxxi.  12a. 

"  which  .  .  .  live  on  the  soil,"  iv.  10 ;  xii.  1  b ;  xxxi.  13. 

"  cause  to  inherit "  (the  promised  land),  i.  38 ;  iii.  28 ;  xii.  10  ; 
xix.  3  ;  xxxi.  (7). 

"  officers,"  i.  15  ;  xvi.  18  ;  xx,  5,  8,  9 ;  xxix.  9/10 ;  xxxi.  28. 
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In  xxvii,  ff.,  i.-iv,,  and  v.-xi.  are  ftmnd  : 

■' trials,'' 'V.  34*  ;  vii.  19;  xxix.  2/3. 

"  in  order  that  "  (nUK,  'aiAer),  iv.  10,  40  ;  vi.  3  a/3"  ;  xxxii.  46. 

"as  at  tbis  day,"  ii.  30;   iv.  20,  38;  vi.  14 i  vUi.  18;   k,  iSh; 

xxix.  ar/sg. 

"  quickly"  CnnO,OTflA*r),iv.  26;  vii.4bft22;  ix.  3, /2  (**m),  76  ; 
xxviii.  20. 

"  unto  this  day,"  ii.  (22);  iii.  (14) ;  x.  8;  xi.  4  ;  xxix.  5/^;  sec  also 
xxxiv.  (6). 

"provoke,"  iv.  25';  \x.  18 ;  xxxi.  ?fl  ;  xxxii.  (16,  21). 

The  following  are  common  to  xxvli.  ff.  and  all  the  other  three 
divisions  of  Deuteronomy : 

"sign"  and  "wonder."  iv.  34*;  vi.  22;  vii.  19;  xiii.  a/i,  3/2; 
KKvi.  8  i  xxviii.  46  ;  xxix.  2/3  ;  also  xxxiv.  (11). 

"bless,"  prosper,  i,  7/ ;   ji.yjvJi.       (to), 14;  xii.  7b;  xiv.  24, 
29;    XV.  4,  10,  18;    xvi.  10,  15;   XX       21/20;   xxiv.  19;   xxvi.  15 
xxviii.  3  (*(>).  4,  5,  6  (to),  8,  12  ;  xxx.  16. 

"come  (bring)  to  possess,"  of  the  land  (people),  iv.  5;    vii.  i 
ix.  4,  5  ;  xi.  10 ao,  19;  xii.  29  ;  xxiii.  21 /so;  xxviii.  21,  63 b^;  xxx. 
16. 

"  always,"  lit.  "  all  the  days,"  iv.  40  ;    v,  S6/S9  ;   vi.  24  ;    xi. 
xiv.  23  ;  xviii.  5  ;  xix.  9 ;  xxviii.  29,  33. 

"  not  forget,"  of  Jehovah  and  his  requirements,  iv.  9,  '2Sa  ;  vi. 
viii.  11,  14,  19  a;  XXV.  19  ;  xxvi.  13  :  xxxi.  (21)  ;  xxxii.  iS.     See  also 
U.  7. 

"be  destroyed"  (^QV,shamadh,  II.),  iv.  26;  vii.  13;  xii,  30; 
xxviii.  10,  14,  45,  51,  61. 

"as  he  (Jehovah)  spake,"  i.  7;,  21  ;  vi.  3b,  19;  ix.  3 ;  x.  9  ;  xi, 
2S;  xii.  20;  xv.  6  ;  xviii,  (2);  xxvi,  18,  19;  xxvii.  3;  xxix.  12/13  ; 
xxxi.  3. 

"brother"in  the  sense  of 'fellow',  i.  16  {his), 28;  u\.  18,20;  x.  9; 
XV.  2,  3,  7  (to),  9,  II,  II  ;  xvii.  15  (to)  (20);  xviii.  (a),  7,  153, 
18;  xix.  18,  79a;  xx.  * ;  xxii.  i  (to),  2(to),3,4;  xxiii,  20/19, 
21/20 ;  xxiv.  7,  14  ;  xxv.  3,  1 1  ;  xxviii.  54. 

"only"(p-|,rai),ii.(28,35,37);  iii.  (11), /9  ;,  iv.  6.  9;  x,i5a; 
xii.  15,  16  a,  23,  26;  XV.  5,  23  ;  xvii.  16  a;  xx.  14,  16,  20;  xxviii.  13, 
33- 

"  friend"  (SI,  red),  iv.  (42);  v.  17/20,  18/21  ;  xiii.  7/6;  xv,  a 
{(•is);  xix.  4,  s,  II,  14;  xxii.  'M^,  26;  xxiii.  25/24,  26/25  (*"); 
xxiv.  10;  xxvii.  jr,  i?4. 

"listen  to  (3)  ihe  voice  of,"  I-  45;  iv.  30;  viii.  30;    ix.  23;  xiii. 
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5/^,  19/18  ;  XV.  5  ;  xxi.  j8,  20 ;  xxvi.  14,  17 ;  xxvii.  10 ;  xxviii.  i,  2, 
i5i  45>  62  b ;  XXX.  2,  8,  10,  20. 

"  stranger  "  ("  strangers  "),  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  i.  16 ;  v.  14  ; 
xxiv.  14;  xxix.  lo/iia^;  xxxi.  12  a. 

"which  Jehovah  .  .  ,  giveth"  (part.),  i.  20,  25]  ii.  (29);  iii.  20; 
iv.  i,  21  b,  40  ;  V.  16,  28/31 ;  xi.  77, 31 ;  xii.  9  b  ;  xiii.  13/12  ;  xv.  4, 
7  ;  xvi.  5,  18,  20;  xvii.  2,  14  ;  xviii.  9;  xix.  2,  10,  14  ;  xx.  16;  xxi. 
I,  23  ;  xxiv.  4;  XXV.  15,  19;  xxvi.  i,  2  ;  xxvii.  2  a^,  3;  xxviii.  8. 
See  xxxii.  (49,  52). 

"  in  the  midst  of*  (SIpS,  b'kerebh),  i.  4^ ;  iv.5;  vi.  15  ;  vii.  21  ; 
xi.  6;  xiii.  2/1,  12/11,  15/14;  xvi.  11  ;  xvii.  2  (20);  xviii.  (2);  xix. 
10,  20;  xxi.  8;  xxiii.  15/14,  17/16;  xxvi.  11;  xxviii.  43;  xxix. 
lo/iia^,  15/16. 

"  with  all . . .  heart,"  etc.,  iv.  29  b ;  vi.  5  ;  x.  12  ;  xi.  13 ;  xiii.  4/^  ^  > 
xxvi.  16  ;  XXX.  2,  6,  10. 

"  which  I  command  (part.)  .  .  .  this  day,"  iv.  40 ;  vi.  6 ;  vii.  1 1  ; 
viii.  I  aa,  II  ;  x.  13  ;  xi.  8a^,  13,  27,  28 ;  xiii.  19/18  ;  xv.  5  ;  xix» 
9  ;  xxvii.  1,  -^a,  10 ;  xxviii.  i,  13,  i-^*,  15  ;  xxx.  2,  8,  11,  16. 

"  great,"  in  a  rhetorical  usage,  with  one  or  more  other  adjectives,, 
i.  19,  28 ;  ii.  (10,  21)  ;  iv.  38 ;  vi.  10,  22  ;  vii.  21 ;  viii.  15  ;  ix.  i 
(to),  2  ;  X.  17,  21  ;  xi.  23 ;  xxvi.  5  ;  xxviii.  59. 

"dispossess"  (^^Vyyarash),  ii.  (12,  21,  22);  ix.  i ;  xi.23;  xn,2, 
29  (to)  ;  xviii.  14  ;  xix.  i  ;  xxxi.  3. 

"deliver  to,"  lit.  "give  before,"  i.  8,  21 ;  ii.  (31,  33,  36) ;  vii.  2, 
23  ;  xxiii.  15/14  ;  xxviii.  7,  25  ;  xxxi.  5, 

"  swear,"  of  the  promise  of  the  land,  etc.,  i.  8,  35 ;  iv.  31  ;  vi.  10, 
18,  23  ;  vii.  83i,  12  b,  13  ;  viii.  ib,  18  ;  ix.  5  ;  x.  11  ;  xi.  9,  21 ;  xiii. 
18/17;  xix.  8;  xxvi.  3,  15;  xxviii.  9,  11;  xxix.  12/13;  xxx.  20; 
xxxi.  (7,  20,  21,  23).     See  also  xxxiv.  (4). 

"  observe,"  of  commands,  etc.,  iv.  2,  40  ;  v.  10,  26/29  ;  vi.  2,  i7a  ; 
vii.  9,  II  ;  viii.  2,  6,  11 ;  x.  13  ;  xi.  i,  83ui,  22 ;  xii.  28  ;  xiii.  5/4, 
19/18;  xvii.  (19);  xix.  9;  xxvi.  17,  18;  xxvii.  1 ;  xxviii.  9,  45; 
xxix.  8/9;  xxx.  10,  16. 

"  serve  "  and  "  worship,"  or  "  worship "  and  "  serve,"  "  other 
gods,"  iv.  19;  V.  9;  viii.  19  a;  xi.  i^;  xvii.  3;  xxix.  25/26; 
xxx.   1 7. 

"  observe  and  do,"  iv.  6  ;  vii.  12 a.;  xvi.  12  ;  xxiii.  24/23  ;  xxiv.  8a; 
xxvi.  16;  xxviii.  13;  xx\\.8/9. 

"  the  soil  "  (nDIK,  ^"(ihamah),  for  Palestine,  iv.  40  ;  v.  16  ;  vii.  13  ; 
xi.  9,  21 ;  XXV.  15  ;  xxvi.  10,  15  ;  xxviii.  11,  21,  63\>a;  xxx.  18ha, 
20  ;  xxxi.  iJ  (21)  ;  xxxii.  -^7. 
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"all  Israel,"  i.  (i);  V. /;  xi.  6 ;  xiii.  la/ii;  xxi.  21  ;  xxvii.  9 ; 
xxix.  1/8 ;  xxxi.  i  (7),  n  (6is);  xxxii.  4S ;  also  xxxiv.  (u). 

"  refuse,"  lit.  "  not  be  willing,"  i.  36 ;  ii,  30 ;  x.  10  ;  xxiii.  6/5  ; 
XKV.  (7);  xxix.  19.     See  also  xiii.  9/8. 

"  do  "  ('iMdA)  without  "  keep  "  {shamar),  i.  18  ;  iv.  1,  5, 13,  14  ; 
V.  S4/S7,  38/31 ;  v\.  1,  14;  xvii.  10,  11;  xxiv.  18,  za;  xxvL  14,  16; 
XxviL  10,20;  xxix-Sg/jg;  xxx.  8,  la,  13,  14. 

"  great,"  in  a  rhetorical  usage,  alone,  ir.  7  ;  iv,  6,  7,  8,  3a,  34*,  36, 
37  ;  V.  19/S2,  32/35  ;  vii.  19,  13  ;  ix.  29 ;  xi.  7  j  xviii.  16  ;  xxvi.  8  ; 
xxix.  a/3  {Ml),  33/24,  37/28  ;  also  xxxiv.  (12). 

"  to  possess  it."  of  the  land  of  nrnmise,  iii.  IS ;  iv.  5, 14, 38 ;  v. 
28 /SI;  vi.  J;  vii.  i  ;  xi.  5  b,  loai,  .-,29;  sii.  ia0;  xv.  4 ;  xix.  a  ; 
xxi.  i;  xxiii.  ai/ao;  xxv.  19;  xxviii.  21,  63  b/3 ;  xxx.  16,  iSbjS; 
xxxi.  IS  i  xxxii.  47. 

"  listen  to  "  ('?«),  iii.  3G ;  \\.  1 ;  ix.  ^5  ;  x.  to  ;  xi.  Vi,  37,  28  ; 
xiii.  4/3,  9/8;  xvii.  12;  xviii.  14,  ISh,  19;  xxi.  18;  xxiii.  6/5; 
xxviii.  13. 

"destroy"  (IOC,  shamadh.  III.),  active,  i.  27;  ii.  (12,  21,  23) ; 
iv.  3b;  vi.  IS  ;  vii.  4  b^,  24 ;  ix.  3,  8,  I4,  19,  20,  35 ;  xxviii.  48, 
65  a  ;  xxxi.  3,  4. 

"bring  forth,"  of  the  Exodus,  i.  57;  iv.  SO,  37;  v.  6,  15  ;  vi,  12, 
ai,23;  vii.53,ig;  viii.14;  \x.  12,  g6,  28  {6is),  S9 ;  xiii,ff/5a*, 
ji/io  ;  xvi.  I  ;  xxvi.  8  ;  xxix.  24/25. 

"  the  nii<isl  of  "  C^in. /<'W),  iii.  (16);  iv.  12,  15,  33,  36;  v.  4, 
19/22,  20/23,  21/24,  2S/26;  ix.  10;  x.  4;  xi.  S;  xiii.  17/16; 
xix.  2;  xxi.  la;  xxii.  2;  xxiii.  ii/io,  la/ii;  xxxii.  (51  ^/r). 

"  learn,"  iv.  10  ;  v.  1 ;  xiv.  23  ;  xvii.  (19)  ;  xviii.  9  ;  xxxi,  12}},  13. 

"  sons  of  Israel,"  i,  {3)  ;  iii.  IS  ;  iv.  (44,  45,  46)  ;  x.  (6)  ;  xxiv,  7  ; 
xxviii.  (69/xxix.  i);  xxxi.  (19^/V,  12,  23);  xxxii.  (49,  51  JjV).  See 
also  xxxiv.  (8,  9). 

"  turn  aside  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,"  ii.  (27) ;  v.  29/SS ;  xvii. 
II  (20);  xxviii.  i4». 

"  before  . ,  .  eyes,"  in  . . .  presence,  i,  SO  ;  iv.  6,  34*,  vi.  22  ;  ix.  17  ; 
3txv.  3  (9);  xxviii.  31  ;  xxix.  1/2;  xxxi.  (7);  also  xxxiv.  (12). 

"  cleave,"  to  Jehovah,  iv.  4)  x.  20 ;  xi.  32 ;  xiii.  5/4  ;  xxx.  ao. 

"  prolong  .  ,  .  days,"  iv,  26,  40  ;  v.  SO/33  ;  xi.  9 ;  xvii.  (20) ;  xxii. 
7 ;  xxx.  IS  ba  ;  xxxii.  47. 

"Horeb,"  1.(2),  6,  19;  iv.  10,  /5;  v.  2 ;  ix.  8 ;  xviii.  16;  xxviii. 
(69/xKix.  i).     Comp.  xxxiii.  2. 

"  do  that  which  is  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah,"  iv.  25*  ;   ix,  18  ; 
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"dread"  (J^*17,  'aras),  i.  29  ;  vii.  21  ;  xx.  3 ;  xxxi.  6? a. 

**  teach,"  iv.  1,  0,  10,  i^ ;  v.  28/31 ;  vi.  i  ;  xi.  19  a ;  xx.  i^ ;  xxxi. 
(19a,  22). 

This  list  would  not  be  complete  without  a  statement  with  reference 
to  names  applied  to  the  Deity  in  Deuteronomy  (exclusive  of  the  last 
two  chapters) .     The  state  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : 

"Jehovah"  alone  occurs  213  times  :  94  times  in  connection  with 
the  singular  of  the  second  person,  and  100  in  connection  with  the 
plural;  the  other  19  cases  being  doubtful. 

"Jehovah,"  with  "  God  "  modified  by  a  possessive  pronoun  of  the 
second  person  is  used  278  times ;  the  pronoun  being  singular  in  231, 
and  plural  in  47,  cases. 

"Jehovah,  God  of .  .  .  fathers"  occurs  4  times  with  the  singular, 
and  2  with  the  plural,  of  the  pronoun  of  address. 

"Jehovah,  our  God"  occurs  23  times:  3  in  connection  with  the 
singular,  and  15  in  connection  with  the  plural,  of  the  pronoun  of 
address ;  with  5  doubtful  cases. 

"Jehovah,  God  of  our  fathers"  occurs  oply  xxvi.  7. 

"Jehovah,  my  God  "  is  found  iv.  5  ;  xviii.  16  ;  xxvi.  14. 
Jehovah,  his  God  "  occurs  xvii.  (19)  ;  xviii.  7. 
Jehovah,  God  of  their  fathers  "  is  used  xxix.  24/25, 

"  Lord  Jehovah  "  appears  iii.  2^ ;  ix.  26, 

"God  "alone  occurs  i.  17  \  iv.  32,  33,  34*;  v,  21/24',  ix.,  10 'y 
xxi.  23  ;  XXV.  18 ;  xxviii.  67  {^is)  ;  xxxii.  (15,  18). 

The  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  language  of  xxvii.  ff.  with  that 
of  i.-xxvi.,  then,  is,  that  there  are  21  words  or  phrases  in  the  final 
chapters  (exclusive  of  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.),  which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  the  parts  of  this  and  one  or  more  of  the 
preceding  divisions  of  the  book  in  which  the  singular  or  the  plural 
only  of  the  second  person  is  employed,  while  there  are  87  expres- 
sions, besides  the  names  for  the  Deity  cited,  which  are  used  with 
both  numbers.  This  does  not  seem  to  promise  much  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  under  discussion.  Note,  however,  that  in 
the  latter  list  there  are  32  that  occur,  if  at  all,  but  once  in  one  con- 
nection or  the  other,  and  that  21  of  these,  with  19  others,  are  found 
three  or  more  times  as  often  in  one  connection  as  the  other.  The 
result  when  applied  to  particular  passages  is  even  more  satisfactory. 
It  appears,  e.g.,  that  xxx.  1-17,  in  which  the  second  person  is  singu- 
lar, has  4  expressions  ("statutes  [fem.]  and  commands";  "statutes 
[fern.],  commands,  and  judgments  " ;  "  all  the  work  of .  .  .  hands  "  ; 
"  entice  ")  always  used  with  the  singular ;    3  ("  walk  in  the  ways  of 
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Jehovah  "  ;  "  bless  "  ;  "  come  to  possess  ")  found  but  once  with  the 
plural;  4  ("listen  to  the  voice  of";  "with  all  .  .  .  heart,"  etc.; 
"which  I  command  .  .  .  this  day";  "love")  used  three  or  more 
times  as  often  with  the  singular  as  with  the  plural ;  3  ("  commands  " 
alone  ;  "  blessing  "  and  "  curse  "  contrasted  ;  *'  command  "  [col.]  ) 
that  occur  twice  as  often ;  and  i  ("  10  possess  it ")  that  occurs  but 
about  a  third  oftener ;  while  there  is  only  a  single  expression,  and 
that  an  infrequent  one  ("  multiply  "),  that  is  oftener  found  in  Deuter- 
onomy with  the  plural  than  with  the  singular.  Furthermore,  in  this 
passage  the  name  "Jehovah  thy  God"  is  employed  15,  and  "Jeho- 
vah" only  3,  times.  On  the  other  hand,  xxxi.  27h-S0,  in  which 
the  second  person  is  plural,  has  2  expressions  ("  rebel " ;  "  call  to 
witness ")  always   found   in   connection  with    the   plural   pronoun  ; 

1  ("provoke")  of  which  there  is  no  clear  case  with  the  singular; 

2  ("officers";  "do  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah")  only  once  used 
with  the  singular;  i  ("assembly")  found  but  2  in  11  times  with  the 
singular;  and  only  i,  and  that  not  generally  recognized  as  properly 
Deuteronomic  ("  elders  "),  that  occurs  with  the  singular  oftener  than 
with  the  plural.  In  this  passage,  moreover,  "Jehovah"  (2)  is  the 
only  name  for  the  Deity  employed.*^ 

The  material  evidence  adducible  in  support  of  the  testimony  of  the 
language  in  this  division  is  not  abundant.  Here,  however,  as  in  the 
previous  chapters,  in  connection  with  hostile  references  to  idolatry 
the  second  person  is  usually  in  the  plural.  This  is  the  case  in 
xxviii.  14*  and  xxix.  16/17  f.  and  24/^0  (.  The  only  exception  is 
XXX.  17,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter.^  In  addition,  it  should 
be  noted  that,  although  xxxi.  27  a  has  the  singular,  the  extended 
arraignment  which  follows  has  the  plural,  like  i.  20  ff.,  iv.  21  f.,  and 
ix.  8  ff. 

II. 

The  results  thus  far  obtained  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
at  least  provisionally,  that  two  or  more  writers  contributed  to  the 
contents  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  that  one  of  its  authors 

*'  The  outcome  is  equally  interesting  and  instructive  when  limited  passages 
frx^m  the  other  divisions  of  the  book  are  treated  in  a  similar  way.  See,  r.g.j  iv.  30— 
40,  vii.  I2b-24.  and  xv.,  with  the  singular,  and  iv.  1-18  (exc.  3b  and  9  f.),  ix. 
^'-l^*^,  .^nd  XX.  2-9,  with  the  jilural. 

•'''  The  references  to  foreign  gods  in  xxviii.  36  and  64,  and  xxxi.  (16,  18,  and 
X*'  AW  neglected,  because  the  lirst  two  have  a  different  sense,  and  the  rest  must, 
^ic  :hc  present,  remain  among  the  doubtful  passages. 
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used  the  singular  of  the  second  person  where  the  other  {or  others) 
habitually  employed  the  plural.  The  analogy  of  the  case  of  the 
preceding  books  gives  ground  for  supposing  that  the  latter  of  these 
writers  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  the  former ;  and  there  is  evidence 
in  Deuteronomy  itself  to  support  this  hypothesis.  If,  now,  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  especially  if,  as 
there  are  also  reasons  for  believing,  his  relation  to  his  predecessor  was 
that  of  an  editor,  reviser,  and  supplementer,  he  would  naturally,  now 
and  then,  himself  employ  the  singular:  most  frequently  in  brief 
interpolations,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  more  extended  additions, 
and  in  expressions  borrowed  from  the  original  author.  These  possi- 
bilities will  be  taken  into  account  in  the  final  analysis  now  to  be 
attempted.  Nor  are  they  the  only  ones  to  be  considered.  The 
occurrence  of  a  plural  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  a  succession  of 
singulars  raises  the  question  whether  the  reviser,  if  he  may  be  so 
called,  did  not  occasionally  through  inadvertence  change  a  singular 
of  the  original  into  a  plural ;  or  a  copyist  make  this  or  the  opposite 
mistake  in  transcribing  the  book  since  its  completion.  In  the  former 
case  the  content  of  the  given  passage  ought  to  be  helpful  in  determin- 
ing its  author ;  in  the  latter  the  Versions  may  be  expected,  sometimes 
at  least,  to  be  of  service.  Of  course,  at  this  late  date  one  cannot  hope 
to  reach  a  perfectly  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  presented. 

The  portions  of  i.-iv.  in  which  the  singular  of  the  second  person  is 
clearly  used  for  the  plural  are  :  i.  21,  31  a;  ii«  7,  25,  30;  iii.  21* ; 
iv.  3  b,  9  f.,  19,  2  lb,  23b^-24,  25*,  29  a»,  29b-33,  34*,  35-40. 
Some  of  these  passages  doubtless  belonged  to  the  original  introduc- 
tion to  Deuteronomy.  There  are  some  of  them,  however,  which, 
despite  this  peculiarity,  will  have  to  be  referred  to  a  different  source. 
The  first  cited,  i.  21,  belongs  to  the  former  class.  The  reasons  for 
thus  disposing  of  it  are :  that  it  interrupts  the  connection  between 
t^K  20  and  22,  and  that  its  language  is  such  as  is  generally  found  in 
connection  with  the  singular  of  the  second  person.  See  "Jehovah 
thy  God"  and  "the  God  of  thy  fathers,"  "deliver  to"  and  "as 
Jehovah  .  .  .  said."  Note  also,  in  the  phrase  "  fear  not,  neither  be 
dismayed,"  the  absence  of  the  verb  "dread."  See  v,  29,  Finally 
the  term  "  go  up  "  is  significant.  The  author  who  uses  the  plural  of 
the  second  person  would  have  said  "  cross  over,"  since  his  standpoint 
is  clearly  in  the  land  of  Moab.  The  testimony  of  the  Greek  Version, 
which  here  has  the  plural,  cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  of  impor- 
tance. With  ii.  30  it  is  different.  In  this  case  the  Greek  Version 
has  "  our,"  instead  of  "  your,"  "  God,"  —  doubtless,  in  view  of  its  use 
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in  (29)  and  (33),  the  correct  reading,  "  Thy  hand,"  therefore,  was 
doubtless  origmally  "our  hand,"  as  in  iii.(3).  The  singular  in  the 
last  clause  of  iii.  ai*  might  be  explained  as  indicating  that  Joshua  is 
here  the  representative  of  Israel.  The  plural  is  the  reading  elsewhere 
found  with  the  verb  "  pass  over."  See  iv.  I4,  etc."  The  latter  half 
of  iv.  3"  does  not  disturb  the  connection;  hence  it  seems  best  to 
explain  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  as  occasioned  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  borrowed  phrase  "  in  thy  midst."  The  form  "  in  your 
midst "  does  not  occur  in  Deuteronomy.  The  fact  that  iv.  19  is  the 
natural  continuation  of  iv.  9,  and  that,  while  the  Greek  has  the  singu- 
lar in  both  of  these  verses,  it  has  the  plural  throughout  the  intervening 
passage,  makes  clear  thai  1:  lo,  a  it  has  the  singiilar  in  the 

original,  is  merely  an  introduction,  a  .  rather  abrupt  one,  to  the 
description  that  folloivs.    The  refen  Horeb  and  the  occurrence 

of  the  expression  "  teach"  point  t^  ame  conclusion.    The  case 

of  iv.  31  b  seems  to  be  the  same  as  n  of  iv.  3  b.  The  awkward- 
ness of  the  construction  in  iv.  23  hfi  :  icates  that  it  also  is  a  remi- 
niscence. See  ii.  (37).  The  singula  n  iv.  aj*  is  so  evidently, 
especially  in  the  first  case,  a  transcril  ■  s  error,  that  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Samaritan  lei  g  has  the  plural  throughout 
the  verse.  Ch.  iv.  29"  serves  as  a  join  but  an  imperfect  one,  be- 
tween the  verse  preceding  and  the  one  lat  follows.  This  might  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  use  of  both  numbers  ; 
but  it  is  probably  better  to  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Version, 
which  h:is  the  plnral"  except  in  the  fimiliar  expression,  "with  .ill 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul."  Finally,  in  iv.  34*  the  original 
reading  was  probably  that  of  the  Samaritan  Version,  "  your  eyes  "  ;  ■■ 
the  whole  verse  being  an  imitation  of  vii.  19. 

The  omission  of  the  verses  or  parts  of  verses  just  discussed  leaves 
a  series  of  fragments,  presenting  common  material,  as  well  as  lin- 
guistic, peculiaritiei ;  the  thought  of  which,  the  providential  activity 
of  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  his  people,  is  calculated  to  awaken  gratitude 
and  secure  obedience  to  the  commands  to  be  promulgated.  The 
original  introduction  to  Deuteronomy,  therefore,  probably  consisted 
ofi.  21,  31a;  ii.  7,  25  ;  iv.  9,  19,  24,  30-33,  35-40";  together  with  , 
more  or  less  other  material  of  a  similar  character. 

"  The  Greek  haa  "your  eyes"  and  (twice)  "Jehovah  our  God";   but  "then 

"  Some  codices  have  "  our "'  for  "  your  "  "  God," 

"  The  "your"  of  the  English  Version  is  a  mialake  for  "thine." 
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The  question  now  arises,  whether  any  more  such  material  has  been 
preserved  in  i.-iv.  It  would  naturally  be  sought  in  the  passages  that 
have  hitherto  been  treated  as  doubtful,  especially  those  in  which  the 
singular  of  the  second  person  occurs.  See  ii.  (9,  18  f.,  24  a)S-b,  31 )  ; 
iii.  (2).  But  the  passages  cited,  like  ii.  30,  and  unlike  ii.  25,  clearly 
belong  to  the  context  in  which  they  are  found,  and  ii.  and  iii.  as  a 
whole  are  evidently  a  continuation  of  the  detailed  review  begun  in 
the  first  chapter.  Hence  it  seems  necessary,  although  some  of  them 
have  the  singular  in  the  Greek  as  well  as  in  the  original,  to  refer 
them  all  to  the  author  who,  in  that  chapter,  consistently  uses  the 
plural.  Perhaps,  as  was  suggested  with  reference  to  iii.  21*,  they  are 
cases  of  a  sort  of  attraction.  The  assertion  that  ii.  (except  vv.  7,  25) 
and  iii.  are  a  continuation  of  i.  (except  21  and  31a),  and  by  the  same 
author,  however,  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  an  earlier  form 
of  all  these  chapters  ;  for  it  must  be  admitted,  not  only  that  i.  (1-5) 
betrays  the  hand  of  the  final  compiler  of  the  Hexateuch  (Bacon, 
Exodus,  261),  but  that  ii.  and  iii.  also  contain  more  or  less  post- 
Deuteronomic  material  (Dillmann,  Num.y  Deui.,  Jos.,  250). 

It  is  possible,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  fragments  of  the  work  of 
the  author  who  used  the  singular  of  the  second  person  may  form  the 
basis  of  some  passages,  especially  of  iv.,  in  which  the  plural  now 
prevails  ;  but  there  are  no  very  convincing  indications  to  this  effect. 
If  there  are  any  further  remains  of  the  original  introduction^  they 
must  be  sought  in  other  parts  of  the  book.® 

The  original  element  in  the  second  division  of  Deuteronomy  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  first.  It  probably  did  not,  however,  include 
the  commandments  in  v.  6-18/21.  The  most  plausible  theory  with 
reference  to  their  origin  is,  that  they  were  first  tabulated  about 
B.C.  650  by  the  author  (or  authors)  known  as  E*,  who  substituted 
them  for  a  decalogue  by  E,  corresponding  to  that  of  J  in  xxxiv.  14  ff. 
(Bacon,  Exodus ,  156  ff.),  now  found  distributed  in  Ex.  xx.-xxiii. 
(Kuenen,  Hex,  244  f. ;  Bacon,  Exodus j  iioff.).  The  first  two  com- 
mandments of  this  Elohistic  decalogue  are  probably  to  be  identified 
with  those  of  Ex.  xx.  2S  \  or  better,  perhaps,  with  the  original  forms 
of  those  in  Ex.  xx.  3-6.^    The  rest  appear  in  Ex.  xx.  24-26,  xxii. 

83  If  xix.  7  f.  is  from  the  earlier  author,  iv.  (41-43)  cannot  be.  The  origin  of 
t7'.  (45-49),  with  their  references  to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  con- 
quest of  it,  is  apparent;  and  v.  (44)  is  probably  a  mere  redundancy. 

**  The  reason  for  the  latter  supposition  is  that,  while  both  3-6  and  23  differ  in 
form  from  the  context  following,  —  the  former,  in  that  Jehovah  himself  rather 


38/2i)-2g/y>,  and  xxiii..  10-19",  *""  ■*'  ''^'^  beginning  and  end  of  Ihe 
so-called  Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  orighial  position  of  which  was  at 
or  near  the  dose  of  the  F^lohistic  document  (Kuenen,  //rx.  258  ff.  ; 
Bacon,  Exoilui,  inf.).  If,  now,  the  body  of  Uenteronomy  appeared 
tu  have  for  its  basis  the  Book  of  Ihe  Covenant  in  this  final  form,  there 
would  be  some  gromid  for  concluding  that  the  original  of  the  book 
included  the  decalogue.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  »-as 
written,  as  an  eKaminalion  of  the  contents  of  vi.-xvi.  will  show,  while 
E's  decalogue  remained  intact  and  retained  its  posidon  preceding 
that  of  the  "judgments."^  It  must  therefore  be  older  than  E',  or  at 
least  antedate  the  incorporation  of  the  decalogue,  derived  from  E', 
which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  boo  his  conclusion  is  confirmed 

by  the  fact  that  the  Deuteronooi  t      igue  is  framed  between  tivo 

passages,  v.  1-0  and  S2/25S3/m,  :h  have  al!  the  marks   of 

secondary  origin,  and  itself,  in  tni.  9  ;trays  a  lack  of  unity  with 
the  teaching  of  the  original  work.  Si  .iv.  >6;  comp.  Jer.  xxxii.  18 
(also  an  interpolation).  The  occum  ;  in  Ihe  decalogue,  even  in 
the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  Ex.  xs.,  01  expressions  rare  except  in 
Deuteronomy,  may  be  due  to  imitation ;  but  the  fact  that  in  the 
body  of  Deuteionomy,  although  Ihe  rest  of  E's  decalogue  (Ex.  xx. 
24-26;  etc.)  is  reproduced  in  an  expinded  form,  the  command 
respecting  the  sabbath  (Ex.  xxiii.  la)  i«  wanting,  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  E*  borrowed  the  fourth  com'  andment  from  the  Deuter- 
onumisl,  and  that  the  original  of  it  was  dropped  when  the  book  was 
remodelled." 

than  Moses  is  the  speaker;  the  latter,  in  that  ihe  plural  inMead  of  the  iingiUa.i  i* 
used  in  the  second  person,  —  i-i'.  j-6  and  24  H.  are  cast  in  the  Mine  mould. 

w On  Ex.  XX.  3  see  Deul.  vi.flS.;  on  Ex.  «. 4-6,  Deut.  vii.  iff.  andnii.  agR.; 
on  blx.  XX.  24^.,  Deut.  xii.  13  JT.;  on  Ex.  xxii.  28/29,  1^^"^.  xiv.  22  f.;  on  Ex.xxii. 
29/30,  Deut.  XV.  loH.;  (onEx.xxii.aO/37.Deul.  xiv.  21  a*;)  00  Ex.  aui-iof., 
Ueut.  XV.  I  ff.;  on  Ex,  xxiii.  12,  Deut.  v.  13-15;  on  Ex.  xxiii.  (4-16,  Deot.  Jivi. 
1-171  on  Ex.  xxiii.  iS,  Ueut.  xvi.  4;  on  Ex.  xxiii.  19b,  Deut.  xiv.  21  b.  Comp. 
Bacon,  Exodus,  332  f. 

''  Id  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  the  last  commandment,  both  in  Exodua  and  in 
Deuteronomy,  is  followed  by  a  passage  appaiently  adapted  from  Deut.  xxvii.  3-7 
+  xi.  30 ;  And  ii  shall  come  lu  pass,  when  Jehovah  thy  Cod  shall  bring  thee  to 
the  land  of  the  Canaanite,  whither  thuu  art  coming  to  possess  it,  thou  ifaatt  act 
thyself  up  great  stones,  and  coal  them  with  time;  and  thou  shall  write  upon  the 
atones  all  the  words  of  this  law.  And  il  shall  come  to  pan,  -mhen  ye  crest  tit 
Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  these  sicnes,  viMrh  [  innimand you  this  diy,  in  Mounl 
Geriiim.  And  ihou  shall  build  there  an  allar  to  Jehovah  .thy  God,  an  allai  of 
Slones.  —  thuu  shah  nut  wield  upon  them  a  tool :  of  rough  stones  shall  thou  build 
the  altar  of  Jehovah  thy  Goil.  —  and  thou  shall  ofler  ujion  il  burnt  oHerings  lo 
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The  first  verse  of  chapter  vi.  is  an  echo  of  v.  28/31.  Naturally, 
it  has  the  plural  in  the  second  person,  and  two  or  three  other  forms 
of  expression  that  are  generally  found  in  connection  with  it.  The 
evident  intent  of  the  author  is  to  represent  what  follows  as,  in  sub- 
stance at  least,  the  instructions  received  by  Moses  in  Horeb.  The 
contents  of  chapters  v.-xi.,  however,  sometimes  betray  a  different 
standpoint ;  e.g.  in  viii.  2-4,  where  the  date  is  the  fortieth  year  after 
the  Exodus.  Nor  can  this  objection  be  met  by  calling  these  chapters 
a  sermon  on  the  first  commandment  (Driver,  Deut.  xx.)  ;  the  fact 
being  that  the  passages  which  would  seem  to  warrant  such  a  descrip- 
tion are  mostly  interpolations.  This  introductory  verse,  therefore, 
must  also  be  the  work  of  a  reviser.  Steuernagel  {Rahmeriy  10)  refers 
the  next  two  verses  to  the  same  source,  because,  he  thinks,  they  have 
an  excess  of  Deuteronomic  formulae  ;  but  the  point  is  not  well  taken. 
If  it  had  been  the  reviser's  object  to  imitate  his  predecessor,  he 
would  have  begun  with  the  first  verse.  There  is  more  reason  for 
believing  that  these  verses,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  once  closed  the 
introduction  to  the  book,  and  that  iv.  40  was  substituted  for  them  by 
the  reviser.^ 

The  second  part,  or  division,  of  Deuteronomy,  then,  really  begins, 
and  appropriately,  with  "  Hear,  O  Israel,**  vi.  4.  The  Greek  Version 
prefixes  to  this  verse  a  formal  title,  "  And  these  are  the  statutes  and 
judgments  which  the  Lord  commanded  the  sons  of  Israel  in  the 
desert,  when  they  went  forth  from  Egypt,*'  whose  author,  if  not  the 
original  Deuteronomist,  agrees  with  him  in  laying  the  scene  of 
the  promulgation  of  Moses*  final  instructions,  not  with  the  reviser, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  but  at  some  point  nearer  Mount  Horeb. 
See  i.  21. 

Jehovah  thy  God,  and  sacrifice  peace  offerings;  and  thou  shalt  eat  there,  and 
rejoice  before  Jehovah  thy  God.  That  mountain  is  beyond  the  Jordan,  tvest  of  the 
western  hi^^hway,  in  the  land  of  tJie  Canaanite  that  dwelleth  in  the  Arabah  oi>er 
against  Giigai,  beside  Elon'more,  oz'er  against  Shekem. 

2'  The  use  of  different  genders  for  the  Hebrew  term  for  "  statute  "  in  t'v.  1 
and  2  is  significant.  To  be  sure,  the  order  "  statutes  and  commands  "  is  not  the 
one  elsewhere  found  with  the  feminine,  but  this  change,  like  the  insertion  of  the 
clause,  "  and  that  ye  may  increase  greatly,"  in  v.  3  a*,  may  safely  be  attributed  to 
the  reviser.  Perhaps  it  was  he,  too,  who  omitted  "this  day"  after  "which  I 
command  thee,"  the  reading  to  be  expected  with  the  singular  pronoun,  and  the 
one  actually  found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  Samaritans,  however,  it 
should  be  noted,  read  "  that  thou  mayest  increase,"  the  singular  instead  of  the 
plural.  The  last  clause  of  v.  3*,  also,  is  an  accretion.  The  ground  for  suspecting 
the  originality  of  iv.  40  is  that  it  has  the  masculine  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
"  statute  "  and  uses  the  verb  "  prolong  "  in  the  active  rather  than  the  passive  voice. 
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The  second  section,  z^.  4-9,  entire,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
original  document;  and  the  third,  zf7K  10-15*,  except  v.  14$  which 
is  evidently  an  interpolation.*  On  the  other  hand,  w,  16-19*, 
except  18,  in  which  "thy  God"  should  be  inserted  after  "Jeho- 
vah,"^ bear  the  editorial  impress.  The  reference  to  Massah  is 
significant.  The  final  section,  znf.  20-25*,  ^^  ^^^  sight  strikes 
one  as  original ;  but  on  closer  examination  the  aspect  of  the  case 
changes,  for  it  appears  that  the  plural  occurs  in  v,  20*,  that  the 
passage  contains  two  or  three  expressions  —  f.g,  "statutes"  as  a 
masculine  noun,  "  with  a  mighty  hand "  *°  alone,  and  "  Jehovah  " 
alone  or  with  "  our  God  "  —  which  are  elsewhere  regularly  or  exclu- 
sively used  with  the  plural,  and  that,  finally,  it  has  the  peculiar  form 
of  Ex.  xii.  26  f.  and  xiii.  14  f.,  one  of  which  has  the  plural  and  the 
other  the  singular,  while  both  are  recognized  (Bacon,  Exodus^  62, 
66)  as  editorial  additions  to  older  materials. 

The  omission  of  these  verses  creates  no  disturbance,  since  vii.  i 
connects  quite  as  well  with  vi.  18  as  with  25.  The  original  Deuter- 
onomist  proceeds  with  instructions  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
chosen  people  toward  idolaters.  The  first  three  verses  of  chapter  vii., 
except  perhaps  the  list  of  the  tribes  of  Canaan,  are  from  his  hand. 

Bacon  {Exodus,  22)  attributes  the  insertion  of  such  lists  in  Exodus 
(iii.  8,  17  'y  xiii.  5  ;  xxiii.  23,  28;  xxxiii.  2;  xxxiv.  11)  to  Rd.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  it  seems  to  forbid  the  identification  of  the  Deu- 
teronomic  Redactor  with  the  author  of  the  parts  of  Deut.  i.-iv.  in 
which  the  plural  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  found,  since 
the  latter  uses  the  term  ^'  Amorite  "  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  as 
a  whole,  and  not  of  any  portion  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
occurrence  of  these  names,  excepting  that  of  the  Girgashite,  in  the 
same  order  as  in  Deut.  vii.  i,  not  only  in  Deut.  xx.  17  but  in  Jos.  ix.  i 
and  xii.  8,  appears  to  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  matter  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  names  are  all  found  in  Jos.  iii.  10 
and  xxiv.  11,  six  of  them  in  Jud.  iii.  5,  Neh.  ix.  8,  and  five  of  them 
in  I  Kgs.  ix.  20  and  2  Chr.  viii.  7,  always  in  a  different  order,  and 
in  the  last  instance  only  in  that  of  the  passage  now  under  consid- 
eration. See  also  Gen.  xv.  20  f.  and  Ezra  ix.  i.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  safest  to  conclude,  either  that  the  list  here  given  belonged  to 
the  original  document  and  that  the  others  found  in  Deuteronomy 

'^^  In  -'.  12,  for  "Jehovah  "  read  "Jehovah  thy  God,"  as  in  the  Samaritan  text; 
also  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Versions. 

'^^  So  in  the  Greek  and  Syriac  Versions  as  well  as  in  the  text  of  the  Samaritans. 
*^  The  Greek  completes  the  expression. 
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and  Joshua  are  comparatively  late  reproductions,  or  that  they  were 
all  interpolated  after  the  Deuteronomic  redaction  of  the  Hexateuch. 

The  connection  between  w.  3  and  4*  is  not  unnatural,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  plural  and  "Jehovah,"  with  the  mention  of  "other 
gods  "  in  V,  4*  and  a  command  to  destroy  all  symbols  of  idolatry  in 
V.  Of  indicates  that  v,  6  is  the  original  continuation  of  the  discourse. 
See  "a  holy  people**  and  "a  peculiar  people.**  For  a  like  reason 
TTV.  7-^  a  must  be  omitted  and  8  b,  beginning  with  "  and  redeemed 
thee,'*  **  attached  immediately  to  v,  6.  The  next  verse  is  probably 
original,  perhaps  also  v.  10;  but  i^a  is  not,  and  the  accumulation 
of  terms  for  the  instructions  to  be  promulgated,  found  elsewhere 
(v.  28/31 ;  vi.  i)  only  with  the  plural  of  the  second  person,  in  r;.  11 
seems  to  warrant  its  omission.  The  apparent  break  thus  produced 
is  remedied  by  substituting  "and,**  the  literal  rendering,  for  the 
"  that  **  of  1 2  b.  The  English  Version  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
7fv.  14  f. ;  but  the  original  has  the  singular  throughout  v.  14,  and  the 
Greek  has  "  thy  God  **  after  the  divine  name  in  the  one  following. 
The  discrepancy  between  7K  22  and  its  context  is  apparent.  The 
first  half  of  z'.  25*  betrays  its  origin  both  by  its  form  and  its  content. 
The  rest  of  the  chapter,  however,  does  not  necessarily  go  with  it.  In 
fact,  the  story  of  Achan  (Jos.  vii.)  makes  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  gold  and  silver  originally  meant  consisted  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  conquered  kings  and  not  of  the  precious  materials  of  their  idols. 
See  also  Jud.  viii.  26. 

The  first  verse  of  chapter  viii.,  although  it  contains  one  or  two 
expressions  regularly  found  in  connection  with  the  singular  of  the 
second  person,  must  be  referred  to  the  reviser.  See,  in  addition  to 
the  plural,^^  '* observe  to  do,**  "multiply,**  and  "Jehovah**  without 
the  familiar  designation  "  thy  God.**  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
last  two  verses.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is  in  the  tone  and  style  of 
the  original  Deuteronomist.*^ 

The  plural  does  not  occur  in  the  first  six  verses  of  chapter  ix.,  but, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  they  are  followed  by 
a  long  interpolation,  there  are  other  indications  that  they  have  been 
more  or  less  modified  by  the  reviser.  Here,  as  in  xxx.  18*,  the 
awkward  phrase  "  cross  the  Jordan  to  come  to  possess  **  in  v,  i  is 

*^  The  "  you  "  of  the  English  version  is  incorrect 

*'^  The  Greek  has  the  plural  throughout. 

*^  The  only  olher  verse  whose  originality  might  be  questioned  is  1 1 ;  but  be  it 
observed  that  the  word  "  statutes  "  here  is  feminine.  On  the  usage  with  reference 
to  the  series  of  nouns  to  which  it  belongs,  see  xi.  i ;   xxx.  16. 
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doubtless  his  work.     The  original  must  have  been,  "  thou  art  coming 
to  possess."     The  last  clause  of  this  verse  and  the  first  of  the  next 
are  repeated  from  i.  28.     The  peculiar  expression  "  sons  of  Anaks," 
for  "  sons  of  Anak,"  once  in  zk  2,  is  easily  explained  as  the  mistake 
of  a  writer  who  habitually  called  the  people  in  question  "  Anaks  "  or 
Anakites  (ii.  (10),  etc.).     In  v,  3  the  phrase  "he  is  .  .  .  fire**  and 
probably  the  whole  of  b  are  of  secondary  origin.     Of  the  two  paral- 
lels, 4  b  and  5,  the  latter  has  the  stronger  claim  to  originality.**     At 
this  point  a  transition  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  one  made  by 
means  of  v.  6  seems  almost  too  violent.     Since,  now,  all  that  follows 
as  far  as  x.  12  is  foreign  to  its  present  context,  and  this  verse  attaches 
itself  naturally  to  ix.  5,  one  can  hardly  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  were  originally  connected.      See  also  the  plural,  from  ix.   7  b 
onward,  except  in  two  instances.     The  interpolated  passage  is  itself 
interrupted  by  the  insertion  of  a  fragment  of  the  itinerary  of  the 
Hebrews  just  before  and  after  the  death  of  Aaron  (x.  6f.).*'    Then 
the  story  of  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  at  Horeb  is  resumed.     The 
connection  of  x.  8-11  with  the  first  ^\t  verses  of  the  chapter  is 
apparent.     The  Greek  is  therefore  undoubtedly  correct  in  substitut- 
ing a  pronominal  subject  for  "Jehovah  thy  God  '*  in  x.  9  and  "  you  *' 
for  "  thee  **  in  the  verse  following. 

The  last  section  of  chapter  x.  is  not  a  unit.  The  first  verse  (12) 
openly  proclaims  its  author ;  the  next  also  in  the  Greek  and  Samari- 
tan reading,  which  has  "Jehovah  thy  God,"  as  one  would  expect  in 
the  connection.  They  doubtless  belonged  to  the  original  document. 
The  verse  following  (14),  however,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  uses 
the  singular  of  the  second  person  and  has  the  divine  name  employed 
in  the  first  two,  should  probably  be  referred  to  the  reviser,  because  it 
breaks  the  thread  of  the  discourse  to  introduce  the  precepts  and 
redections,  clearly  different  in  form  and  content,  of  77^  15  iXyl5b-19, 
After  this  interru]nion  the  discourse  proceeds  in  the  older  tone  and 
style  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  (ev.  20-22)  ;  or,  rather,  to  xi.  i,  for 
it,  and  not  x.  22,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph. 

The  remainder  of  chapter  xi.  abounds  in  traces  of  the  reviser's 
activity.  In  77'.  2-9*  the  singular  pronoun  occurs  but  once  (z'.  8*), 
and  then,  as  both  the  (ireek  and  the  Samaritan  reading  testify,  as  a 
coj)yist's  error.      The  divine   name   is  *' Jehovah,"  or,  once  {v.  X?), 

^'  The  Samaritan  text  in  this  verse,  however,  wants  "thv  Clod  "  after  the  first 
"Jehovah.''  and,  with  the  Syriac  X'ersion,  omits  the  second  divine  name  altogether. 

■*•'*  In  the  Samaritan  I'entateucli  lliis  Irai^ment  is  Ioniser  and  agrees  substantially 
with  Num.  xxxiii.  30  b-38. 
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"Jehovah  your  God."     See  also  "  greatness "  (v.  2),  "  eyes  that  see  " 
(z'.  7), "  go  over  to  possess  **  {v.  8*),  and  "  prolong  . . .  days  "  {v.  9)/* 

The  next  verse  is  probably  original,  the  plural  being  a  copyist's 
error  ;^^  but  z;.  11  is,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  hand  of  the  reviser. 
The  relative  clause  "  whither  ye  cross  to  possess  it "  is  characteristic 
of  him,  and  its  omission  would  be  an  improvement.  In  ?'.  12  the 
name  "Jehovah  thy  God  "  is  the  only  clue  that  offers  itself,  and  it,  of 
course,  would  lead  one  to  attribute  the  whole  verse  to  the  original 
Deuteronomist.  If,  however,  these  three  verses,  with  the  exception 
noted,  are  the  work  of  this  author,  they  were  not  intended  for  their 
present  setting.  They  cannot  be  connected  with  v.  i  as  well  as  with 
V.  9.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  have  for  some 
reason  been  removed  from  their  original  connection.  Where  they  at 
first  stood  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine.  It  was  perhaps  a 
position  such  as  that  after  vii.  13,  or  after  v,  16  of  chapter  xxx. 

In  the  present  text  v,  13  begins  a  new  paragraph ;  but  this  verse 
seems  to  be  an  interpolation,  and  the  next  two,  in  the  form  found  in 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,^  —  with  "thy  land"  in  v,  14*,  and  "  he 
will  give  "  in  both  of  them,  —  a  further  development  of  the  thought 
of  ZT.  10-12*.  See  viii.  7-10.  Then  comes  a  warning  against  idola- 
try after  the  manner  of  the  reviser  {trv.  lOi,),  and  an  exhortation 
to  obedience  with  a  presentation  of  its  rewards  {w.  18-25*),  ^^ 
which  he  quotes  almost  literally  *  vi.  7  and  9,  and  otherwise  shows 
his  familiarity  with  the  work  of  his  predecessor.**  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  was  evidently  intended  for  a  conclusion  to  chapters  v.-xi. ; 
but  the  connection  is  forced  and  imperfect,  since  there  is  no  preced- 
ing "  blessing  "  or  "  curse,"  in  the  sense  of  v.  26,  to  which  the  author 
can  have  referred.  The  form  and  content  are  probably  to  be  ex- 
l)lained  by  supposing  that  7f.  29,  and  perhaps  z',  30,  originally,  as 
Dillmann  {Num,,  Deut.,  Jos,,  288  f.)  suggests,  formed  a  part  of  the 
Elohistic  fragment  preserved  in  xxvii.  1-8* ;  and  that  the  remaining 

**  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  v.  8*  the  Samaritans  read  "  come  to  possess  " 
twice,  while  the  Greek  version  not  only  has  the  equivalent  of  "  cross  to  p>ossess," 
but  inserts  *'  the  Jordan  "  after  the  verb. 

*■  The  error  supposed  is  a  frequent  one  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  being  a  case 
of  dittography.     Here  the  scribe  for  DCO  rK2r  wrote  OrO  OrKST. 

***  The  first  person  referring  to  Jehovah  occurs  also  vii.  4*;  xvii.  3;  xxviii.  20; 
xxix.  4/5  f.*. 

*^  Note  the  substitution  of  1127,  teach,  for  jStt^,  impress,  in  v.  19. 

^'  The  parallelism  between  z>v.  10  if.*  and  viii.  7ff.  suggests  the  possibility  that 
the  former  passage  is  merely  an  imitation  of  the  latter,  in  other  words,  that  chap- 
ter xi.  as  far  as  if,  25  is  entirely  of  secondary  origin. 
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verses,  with  not  only  the  plural  of  the  second  person,  bat  other  niarks 
of  a  later  style  (**  cross  the  Jordan,"  etc. ;  "  observe  to  do  "  ;  **  stat- 
utes/' nia.sc.),  are  the  setting  provided  for  them  by  the  writer  who 
gave  the  book  its  present  arrangement. 

The  following,  then,  are  the  passages  in  v.-xL  which  may  with 
more  or  less  confidence  be  attributed  to  the  first  Deuteronomist : 
vi.  2,  3  (in  part),  4-13,  15,  18  ;  \ii.  1-3  (except  the  list  of  nations), 
6,  8l>-9,  io(?),  i2b-2i,  23  f.,  25b-26;  \iiL2-18;  ix,  i— 3a  (in 
part),  4  a,  5  ;  x.  12  f.,  20-22  ;  xL  i,  10-12  (in  part),  14  £.  (in  part), 
29,  3o(  ?  )  ;  the  conclusion  reached  with  reference  to  their  relation 
to  one  another  being,  that,  although  those  from  xi.  2  ff.  may  have 
suffered  displacement,  the  rest  seem  to  constitute  an  almost  continu- 
ous discourse. 

The  third  and  main  division  of  Deuteronomy,  xii.-xxvi.,  has  a 
separate  title,  xii.  i*,  in  which  both  numbers  of  the  second  person 
are  used  ;  but,  as  has  been  explained  in  another  connection  (p.  68), 
the  singulars  here  and  in  mf.  5*,  7*,  and  9*"  are  either  copyists' 
errors  or  illustrations  of  the  familiarity  of  the  author  of  fT.  i— 12* 
with  the  style  of  the  original  Deuteronomist.*^    The  identity  of  the 
author  is  unmistakable.      He  is  the  same  whose  hostility  to  idols 
appears  in  iv.  15-18 )  vit.  5  ,  etc.     The  rest  of  the  chapter  {iw.  13— 
3 1 )  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  first  twelve  verses.**     It  has  the 
singular  pronoun,  except  (once)  in  v.  16*,  which  seems  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  t7k  23  f.  and  inserted  where  it  now  stands  to  bring  the 
provision  to  which   it  is  attached  into  closer  harmony  with  the  fuller 
law  on  the  same  subject;'"*  and  the  remaining  linguistic  features  are 
such   as  would    be  expected   in   the   connection.      See  "  within    thy 
gates  "  ( 15,  I  7,  18,  21)  ;   *'  all  the  desire  of  thy  soul "  (15,  20,  21 )  ; 

'•'  In  T.  ()  the  I^nplish  shouM  l>c  "thy  (iod  ^'iveth  thee." 

''"  The  sin^^ular  in  the  last  clause  of  z'.  5*  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Hanif  form  of  the  word  (O/f/c-  (not  i,^^)  in  7:  26;  but  since,  in  the  former  case,  both 
the  dreek  Version  and  tlie  Samaritan  I'entaleuch  have  the  plural,  perhaps  the 
singular  is  here  a  scribal  error.  The  (ireek  has  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular 
in  7'.  I  *  also. 

^''  Cornill  { I-'.inlfifuui^,  24)  claims  that  77'.  15-19  and  77'.  20-28  are  duplicates. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  for,  v7'.  13-19  are  a  law  concerning  offerings  with 
a  |)rovision  {r.  15)  resj)ecling  animals  slaughtered  for  foo<l,  while  77'.  20-28  are  a 
corresponding  law  concerning  the  siiuighter  of  animals  for  food  with  a  sinnlar 
provision  (77'.  26^)  on  the  subject  of  offerings. 

'^'*  Here  the  Samaritan  reading  is  singular,  but  the  Cireek  has  the  plural 
throughout  the  verse. 
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"thou  art  not  able'*  ("  mayest  not/*  17);  "thy  corn,**  etc.  (17)  ; 
"thou,  and  thy  son,"  etc.  (18);  "that  which  is  right,"  etc.  (25, 
28);  "abomination  to  Jehovah"  (31)"  These  verses,  therefore, 
must  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  document.  Did  they  form  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  the  "  statutes,**  "judgments,**  and  "  command- 
ments *'  for  which  xi.  i  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  prepare  the 
reader?  It  is  not  impossible,  since  such  a  beginning  would  not  be 
more  abrupt  than  that  of  the  "judgments**  of  Ex.  xxi.  ff. ;  but  the 
fact  that  chapters  xii.-xvi.  are  largely  based  on  the  terms  of  the  cove- 
nant at  Horeb,  and  that  this  covenant,  according  to  E  (Ex.  xx.  3  f.) 
as  well  as  J  (xxxiv.  14,  17),  began  with  the  requirement  to  eschew 
the  worship  of  all  gods  but  Jehovah,  makes  it  more  probable  that  the 
Deuteronomic  Code  originally  began  with  tw,  29-31,  and  that  these 
verses  were  removed  to  their  present  position  by  the  reviser  to  make 
room  for  a  more  radical  protest  against  idolatry.  This  hypothesis 
seems  to  be  favored  by  xiii.  i*  (Eng.  xii.  32*),  which,  since  it  twice 
has  the  plural  for  the  singular,  may  be  regarded  as  an  emphatic 
repetition  of  the  command  already  given  in  v,  28.^ 

Chapter  xiii.  is  devoted  to  instructions  concerning  the  treatment 
of  those  who  tempt  Israel  to  apostasy.  The  first  paragraph  has  the 
singular  in  vzk  2/1-4/3  a.  Then  comes  an  explanation  with  the 
plural  {znK  ji./3\>-5/4),  which,  since  it  also  disturbs  the  connection, 
is  probably  an  interpolation.*'  The  thought  of  the  original  author  is 
completed  by  v.  6/5*,  in  which,  as  appears  from  7;.  ii/io,  the  plural 
(twice)  is  probably  a  copyist*s  mistake  for  the  singular.***  See  also 
the  expressions  "  redeem,**  "  house  of  servants,**  and  "  entice  **  ("draw 
away  **).  In  the  second  paragraph  v,  8/7*  has  the  plural  in  only  one 
instance,  but  the  language  in  other  features,  as  well  as  the  content  of 
the  verse,  indicates  that  it  also  is  an  interpolation.     The  rest  of  the 

^  The  omission  of  "  thy  God  "  after  "Jehovah  "  5  times  (vz/.  14,  21,  25,  26,  31) 
is  probably  the  fault  of  copyists.  At  any  rate,  in  all  these  cases  except  the  last 
the  Greek  Version  has  the  missing  phrase. 

^  The  Greek  has  sometimes  the  plural,  sometimes  the  singular,  in  xiii.  i*/xii. 

^*  If  it  be  objected  that  this  supposed  interpolation  abounds  in  genuinely 
Deuteronomic  expressions,  the  reply  is,  that  here,  as  in  xii.  I  ff.*,  the  number  of 
these  expressions  excites  suspicion,  and  slight  variations  from  the  phraseology'  of 
passages  whose  originality  is  unquestioned  create  the  impression  that  this  one  is 
a  product  of  imitation.  See  the  phrase  "go  after,"  instead  of  "go  in  the  ways 
of,"  "  Jehovah  " ;  also  the  term  "  cleave,"  which  is  more  frequent  with  the  plural 
than  with  the  singular  of  the  second  person. 

^  The  Greek  has  the  singular  throughout  the  verse. 
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passage  is  probably  original.  See  "be  willing"  ("consent,**  9/8), 
"  eye  shall  not  spare  "  (9/8),  "  entice  "  (i  i/io),  "  house  of  servants  *' 
(ii/io),  "hear  and  fear "  (12/11),  "in  thy  midst"  (12/11).  The 
only  plural  in  the  third  paragraph  {v,  14/13*),  to  judge  from  vv.  3/2 
and  7/6,  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber.  See,  in  this 
verse, "  from  thy  midst "  and  "  enticed  "  ;  also  "  thoroughly  "  (15/14), 
"sware  to  thy  fathers"  (18/17),"  hearken  to  the  voice  of"  (19/18), 
"which  I  command,"  etc.  (19/18),  "that  which  is  right,"  etc.  (19/18). 

The  prohibition  with  which  chapter  xiv.  begins,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  mutilation  of  the  hair  seems  not  to  have  been  condemned  by 
Jeremiah  (xvi.  5  ff.),  is  probably  an  interpolation.  The  next  verse  is 
a  repetition  of  vii.  6,  but  an  appropriate  close  to  chapter  xiii.  The 
regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  begin  and  end  with 
fragments  which  have  the  singular  pronoun  and  other  marks  of  an 
earlier  origin  ("  abomination,"  3  ;  "  within  thy  gates,"  "  foreigner," 
"a  holy  people,"  21),  separated  by  a  list  of  animals  (found,  with 
variations,  in  Lev.  xi.)  which  has  the  plural  pronoun,  but  nothing 
else  in  common  with  either  the  original  of  Deuteronomy  or  the 
majority  of  the  additions  to  it.  The  rest  of  the  chapter,  except 
perhaps  23  b,  which  seems  far-fetched  in  this  connection,  has  all  the 
marks  of  the  older  style  ("  eat  before  Jehovah,"  23,  26 ;  "  which  he 
shall  choose,"  etc.,  23,  24,  25  ;  "  thy  corn,"  etc.,  23 ;  "  within  thy 
gates,"  27,  28,  29;  "portion  nor  inheritance,"  27,  29;  "the  Levite," 
with  "  the  stranger,"  etc.,  29 ;  "  eat  and  be  satisfied,"  29 ;  "  that 
Jehovah  may  bless  thee,"  etc.,  29)  ;  as  one  would  expect  from  the 
foot  that  the  centralization  of  worship  at  Jerusalem  is  evidently  the 
main  purpose  of  its  author. 

The  originality  of  chapter  xv.  as  a  whole  is  unassailable.  It  has 
the  singular  pronoun  throughout.  See  also  "  foreigner,"  3  ;  "  bless 
thee,"  4,  6,  10,  14,  18  ;  "  giveth  thee  as  an  inheritance,"  4  ;  "  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  Jehovah,"  5  ;  "  which  I  command  thee  this  day,"  5  ; 
"within  thy  gates,"  7,  22  ;  "it  be  sin,"  9;  "every  endeavor  of  thy 
hand,"  10;  "therefore  I  command  thee,"  11,  15  ;  "a  servant  in  the 
land  of  Kgypt,"  "redeemed  thee,"  15  ;  and  "eat  before  Jehovah,'* 
20.  The  law  concerning  Hebrew  slaves  (77'.  12-18)  is  especially 
interesting  as  an  example  of  the  bearing  of  the  principle  of  concen- 
tration on  the  religious  customs  of  the  Hebrews.  Those  that  could 
not  be  transferred  to  the  central  sanctuary  were  simply  secularized. 
vSee  V.  17  ;  also  xix.  i  ff. 

The  authorshipof  77'.  4-6  alone  is  doubtful.  Steuernagel  pronounces 
the  whole  passage  an  interpolation  ( Eutstchutu^^  41).   I  )illmann  {Num.y 
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Detit.y  Jos,)  and  others  undertake  to  defend  its  originality ;  but  their 
reasons  are  not  convincing.  The  truth  seems  to  lie  between  these 
two  extremes.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  4  a  and  11  a  were  written 
by  the  same  author.  Of  the  two  1 1  a  appears  to  have  the  stronger 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  original  text.  If,  however,  4  a  is  referred  to  a 
later  date,  v.  5  and  6  a  must  go  with  it.  See  "  observe  to  do  "  in 
^^  5.  The  remainder  is  a  consistent  discourse,  in  which  4  b  and  6  b 
unite  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  reference,  in  3  a,  to  loans  to 
foreigners.^ 

The  first  paragraph  of  chapter  xvi.  treats  the  feasts  of  passover  and 
unleavened  bread  as  one,  giving  the  greater  prominence  to  the  paschal 
element.  If  this  is  the  original  form  of  the  law,  it  is  strange  that  in 
V.  16  the  dual  feast  should  be  called  simply  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread.  The  passage,  as  its  structure  would  indicate,  has  probably 
been  recast,®^  but  it  is  difficult  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive  form. 
The  doubtful  words  and  phrases  are  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  See 
eiiper.ially  "turn  and  go"  {v.  7),  an  expression  the  like  of  which  is 
elsewhere  always  accompanied  by  the  plural.*^  The  regulations  con- 
cerning the  other  two  feasts  seem  to  have  retained  their  original  form.^ 
S),  also,  mf.  18-20,  except  that  in  v,  18  the  word  "officers,"  else- 
where always  with  the  plural,  has  been  inserted.  The  last  para- 
graph, however,  can  hardly  be  in  its  original  position,  which  would 
n  iturally  be  immediately  before  xvii.  8.  Perhaps,  as  Dillmann  sug- 
gests, the  last  two  verses  of  this  chapter  and  the  first  seven  of  the 
next  belong  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  xiii.  Comp.  Staerk,  Deut^ 
114.  Only  three  of  the  expressions  cited  from  the  preceding  chap- 
ter occur  in  this  one  ("within  thy  gates,"  5,  11,  18;  "bless  thee," 
10,  15  ;  "a  servant  in  Egypt,"  12),  but  the  places  of  those  that  are 
missing  are  filled  by  others  equally  characteristic  of  the  original 

^  In  z/.  4  the  Samaritan  reading  has  "thy  God"  after  the  first  as  well  as  the 
second  "  Jehovah."     See  also  the  Greek  Version. 

^  It  reverses  the  natural  order  of  treatment,  and  presents  discrepancies  hardly 
attributable  to  a  single  author.  Compare  the  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  chapter. 

^1  The  difficulty  of  the  text  is  unnecessarily  increased  by  rendering  X^ySSS  in 
V.  8  "  a  solemn  assembly,"  as  even  Driver  insists  upon  doing.  The  word  is  here, 
as  in  Am.  v.  21,  a  synonym  for  Tl,  **  festival,"  which  actually  occurs  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Exodus  (xiii.  6),  and,  indeed,  is  the  reading  of  Samaritan  codices  in 
this  instance.  In  v,  2  read,  with  the  Greek  and  the  Samaritans,  for  "Jehovah," 
"Jehovah  thy  God." 

<^2  In  I/.  15,  for  "  Jehovah,"  read  "  Jehovah  thy  God  "  with  both  the  Greek  and 
the  Samaritan  codices. 
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author.  See  "  place  which  Jehovah  shall  choose  "  (2,  7,  ii,  15,  16)  ; 
"remember,"  of  the  Exodus  (3)  ;  "all  the  days  of  thy  life"  (3); 
" rejoice  before  Jehovah "(11);  "in  thy  midst "(11);  "thy  son," 
etc.  (  XI,  14)  ;  "  the  Lcvite,"  with  "  the  stranger,"  etc.  (11, 14)  ;  "  all 
the  work  of  thy  hands"  (15);  "which  Jehovah  .  .  .  giveth  thee" 
(ao)." 

In  xvii.  2-7  there  are  several  expressions  that  are  regularly  found 
in  connection  with  the  singular;  viz. :  "in  the  midst  of  thee"  (2)  ; 
"  thy  gates  "  (2)  ;  "  thoroughly  "  (4) ;  "  put  away  evil "  (7)  ;  "  from 
thy  midst"  (7).  See  also  "  the  host  of  heaven,"  as  in  iv.  19.  It  is 
therefore  probaUe  that  the  whole  paragraph  belonged  to  the  origin;il 
of  Deuteronomy.  The  only  part  of  it  that  excites  suspicion  is  2  b- 
3  a,  and  the  phraseology  of  this  passage  can  be  explained  without  the 
necessity  of  attributing  it  to  a  reviser.** 

The  next  paragraph  is  certainly,  as  a  whole,  original.  The  only 
question  concerns  the  persons  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  administra- 
tioQ  of  justice  at  the  capital ;  but  this  is  difficult  of  solution.  In  v.  9 
they  are  the  Levitical  priests  and  the  ruling  judge;  in  t'.  12  the 
former  seem  to  be  represented  by  their  head.  Both  readings  can 
hardly  be  original.  Of  the  two  "  the  priest "  has  most  in  its  favor ; 
for  it  occurs  in  an  undoubtedly  original  passage  (xxvi.  3),  while 
diere  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  "  the  priests,  the  Levites "  and 
**  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi "  betray  the  reviser.  See  especially 
xxi.  5  ;  xxiv.  8*.  Moreover,  judging  from  xxvi.  3,  it  is  probable 
that  the  priest  was  the  only  authority  mentioned  in  the  passage,"  and 
that  he,  not  a  civil  official,  was  the  one  originally  described  by  the 


^  It  it  possible  that  12  b  is  an  addition  to  the  law  concerning  the  feast  of 
weeks.  The  connection  with  w.  9- 11  is  doubtful,  and  so  are  the  expressions 
•observe  snd  do"  and  "statutes"  (masc).  Perhaps  the  whole  verse  should  be 
•ttribiited  to  the  reviser,  the  Hrst  half  being  a  quotation. 

••  The  expreuion  **  that  which  is  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  "  is  elsewhere 

accompanied  by  the  plural,  but  in  all  the  other  cases  it  is  followed  by  "to 

Homke  him  to  an^er."    The  omission  of  the  latter  phrase  in  this  case  seems 

%0  Mrmit  the  supposition  that  the  former  is  here  original,  like  "  that  which  is 

Ma**  in  vi.  18;  etc.    The  phrase  "transgressing  his  covenant,"  also,  at  first 

Mtt  teems  to  betray  a  later  hand;  but  Jos.  vii.  1 1  and  15  indicate  that  the  writer 

iMt  lefen  to  the  covenant  reported  by  J  and  F),  and  not  to  the  one  according 

to  Uker  witncMCS  based  on  the  ten  commandments.     Comp.  iv.  1S\  etc.    The 

MonnkNI  •'which  1  commanded  not,"  too,  reminds  one  of  Jos.  vii.  1 1.    The 

dynR**«ther  gods*'  occurs  as  often  with  the  singular  as  with  the  plural. 

ilk Tldl  tttPpofition  does  not  reijuire  the  change  of  the  verbs  in  the  verses 
UttMrtwftonthe  plural  to  the  singular.     Sec  xxv.  I. 
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clause,  according  to  the  Grtek  found  also  in  ?'.  12,  "  who  may  be  in 
those  days."^ 

The  law  concerning  the  king  is  by  some  critics  (Cornill,  Einleitung^ 
25  f. ;  Steuernagel,  EntsUhung,  60  f.)  attributed  to  D- ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  parts  of  it  belong  to  the  later  strata  of  Deuteron- 
omy. Such  a  passage  is  v,  1 6*  (except  the  first  clause) ,  as  the  plural  of 
the  second  person,  even  if  the  connection  were  perfect,  would  indicate. 
In  z*v.  18-20  this  criterion  cannot  be  applied,  because  the  second  per- 
son is  not  used  ;  but  there  are  other  marks  that  make  the  originality 
of  these  verses  at  least  doubtful.  They  have  but  one  expression, "  all 
the  days  of .  .  .  life  "  (19),  elsewhere  always  used  with  the  singular ; 
while  there  are  several  that  are  either  doubtful,  like  **  the  priests  the 
Levites"  (18),  "learn  to  fear"  (19),  and  "turn  ...  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left"  (20),  or,  hke  "  this  law'*  (18,  19)  and  "prolong  .  .  . 
days"  (20),  more  frequent  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  style. 
Other  expressions  in  inK  14-17*  favoring  their  originality  are,  "come 
unto  the  land,"  etc.  (14),  and  "  whom  Jehovah  thy  God  shall  choose  *' 

(15)- 
The  first  paragraph  of  chapter  xviii.  is  clearly  composite.     In  the 

first  three  verses,  except  where  the  officiating  priest  is  referred  to, 

the  subject  is  plural,  while  in  the  last  two  it  is  a  collective.     (See 

Driver.)     Nor  can  these  be  any  doubt  about  the  relative  age  of  the 

two  sections.   The  second  is  the  one  that  agrees  with  all  the  previous 

references  to  the  priesthood  and  attaches  it  naturally  to  the  verses 

following  (6-8).      This,  however,  needs  an   introduction  like   i  a, 

which,  therefore,  with  "  the  Levite  "  instead  of  the  present  clumsy 

designation,  probably  belonged  to  the  original.     The  rest  of  this 

verse  and  the  two  following  are  a  later  addition  evidently  made  in 

the  interest  of  the  sacerdotal  order. 

'J'he  second  paragraph,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  belonged  to 
the  original  work.  See  "  thy  gates,"  "  all  the  desire  of  his  soul,"  and 
"the  place,"  etc.  (6). 

The  final  paragraph,  vv.  9-22*,  has  the  singular  of  the  second 
person  without  exception  as  far  as  the  last  clause  of  v.  15*,  and  the 
remaining  indications  seem  to  point  to  the  original  Deuteronomist  as 
the  author  of  most  of  the  passage.  See,  in  addition  to  "Jehovah  thy 
God"  {passim),^  "come  to  the  land"  (9)  and  "an  abomination  to 
Jehovah"  (12).     The  last  clause  of  v,  15*  has  the  plural  pronoun. 


»» 


^  In  V.  10  the  Greek  version  and  the  Samaritans  have  "Jehovah  thy  God. 
^'  In  r.  12  a  this  should  be  the  reading  according  to  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Samaritans. 


change  might  be  explained  as  merely  a  copyist's  error  if  the 
verse  <  I  not  introduce  a  reference  to  the  scene  at  Horeb 
1 6-  m  allusions  to  wliich  the  second  person  has  thus  f.ir 

'ys  1  jral.    See  iv.  lo  ff."  ;  v.  l\iJ2i>  ff. ;  ix.  8  ff.    The  natural 

encc  iiuin  these  facts  is,  that  im.  16-20  are  by  a  later  hand  ;  and 

x  I'v.  14  f."  and  3 1  f.  arc  more  closely  connected  with  thetn  than 
tney  are  with  i',<.  9-13,  it  seems  best  to  refer  all  that  concerns  the 
prophet  to  the  same  aulbor,"*  The  rest  (it',  9-13)  would  naturally 
come  after  xii.  31. 

The  first  paragraph  of  chapter  xLx.  ( 1-13)  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
kw  of  asyhnii,  four^'l  !"  iic  simnlpst  inrm.  in  Ex.  xxi.  12-14,  'o  iht; 
new  demand  for  the  {  itit  ;ion.     One  would  naturally 

refer  it  lo  the  author  ot  .       13  fl.  i  lafT.     Its  linguistic  pecd- 

liaritiea  on  the  whole  justily  such  'sition  of  it,  or  the  g;rcater 

part  of  it.  The  Deity  is  uniformly  r'-  "Jehovah  thy  God."  Sec 
also  "therefore  I  command"  (7),  "  1  inheritance"  (10),  "eye 
shall  not  pity"  (13),  and  "put  away"  (  ),  which  are  found  only  in 
connection  with  the  singular  of  the  se  person  ;  and  "  dispossess  " 

(i),"  which  Jehovah  ,  .  .  giveth"  (2  "sware,"  of  God's  promise 

to  ihe  fathers  (8),  "  whicii  I  cominar  .  .  this  day"  {9),  "love," 
with  Jehovah  as  object  (9),  "walk  in  Hk  ways"  (9),  "always  "  {9), 
and  "the  elders"  (is),  which  occur  ;e  ur  more  times  as  ofterL 
with  the  singular  as  with  the  plural.  Th^  only  expression  that  seems 
to  betray  a  later  hanri  is  "  cause  to  inherit  "  (3),  Perhaps,  as  Staerk 
suggests,  3  a,  whicli  is  virfiialiy  a  repetition  of  ?>.  -i,  is  an  inter[>olation. 
It  is  possible  that  the  parenthetical  explanation  in  5  a  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  category. 

There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  questioning  the  originality  of 
V.  14 ;  but  in  the  final  paragraph  the  occurrence  of  the  plural  in 
V.  t9",  and  the  discrepancy  in  the  matter  of  the  parties  having  juris- 
diction over  the  supposed  case  between  w.  17  and  18,  require  expla- 
nation. The  fact  that  the  place  of  trial 'is  "before  Jehovah"  and 
that,  not  only  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  but  in  some  of  the  best 
Hebrew  codices,  the  verb  (be)  of  17  b  is  singular,  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  person  before  whom  the  case  was  to  come  was 

^  Note  that  this  passage  brings  the  personality  of  Moses  into  unusual  promi- 
nence; also  that,  although  the  phrases  "from  thy  miilst "  and  "Jehovah  th/ 
God"  occur  in  w.  14*".*,  'he  construction  after  "listen"  ("?«),  the  one  more 
common  with  the  plural  than  with  the  singular,  is  the  same  in  v.  14  as  in  w.  15* 
and  19,  and  the  name  Jehovah  is  the  only  one  found  in  the  last  six  venes  of  the 
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originally,  as  in  xvii.  9  and  12,  "the  priest."  There  are,  however, 
objections  to  such  a  conclusion.  In  the  first  place,  the  case  supposed 
is  not  one  that  would  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  highest  judicial  author- 
ity. Moreover,  the  phraseology  of  z'.  17,  "Jehovah"  instead  of  "Je- 
hovah thy  God,"  excites  suspicion ;  and  the  mention  of  the  judges 
alone  in  v.  18  suggests  that  "Jehovah  before  the  priests  and"  is  an 
interpolation.  See  xxi.  5.  If  this  supposition  is  correct,  the  second 
plural  in  v.  19*  is  probably  a  natural  mistake  for  the  third,  the 
original  reading  having  been  "then  shall  they"  (the  judges),  etc.; 
comp.  Steuemagel,  /.  /. 

In  chapter  xx.  the  first  verse  has  the  singular  of  the  second  person, 
and  so,  according  to  the  Greek,  has  the  second ;  but  the  visionary 
character  of  the  course  prescribed  in  tw,  2-9  favors  the  opinion  that 
the  passage  belongs  to  the  later  element  in  Deuteronomy.  See  also, 
besides  the  plurals,  "  hear,  O  Israel "  (3),  "  dread  "  (3),  "  fight  for," 
of  Jehovah  (4),  and  "  the  officers  "  (5,  8,  9). 

The  second  paragraph  {w,  10-18)  naturally  falls  into  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  (zt'.  10-14)  reminds  one  of  xiii.  13/12  ff.*,  and  is 
therefore  probably  the  work  of  the  original  Deuteronomist.  See 
"  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  "  (13)  and  "  its  spoil  "  (14).  The  sec- 
ond part  {vv,  15-18)  has  two  or  three  phrases  that  belong  to  the  older 
style;  e.g.  "these  nations"  (15),  "giveth  as  an  inheritance"  (16), 
and  "  devote  to  destruction  "  (17)  ;  but,  besides  the  plural  in  v.  18, 
there  are  slight  peculiarities  of  expression,  such  as  "  these  peoples  " 
(16),  "nothing  that  breatheth "  (16),  and  "teach"  (18),  which 
indicate  that  the  passage  is  partly,  if  not  wholly,  of  secondary  origin. 
Note  also  the  Hkeness  between  this  passage  and  Jos.  xi.  11,  14." 

The  last  two  verses  of  this  chapter,  being  in  line  with  the  humane 
policy  of  z'Z'.  10  ff.,  may  safely  be  referred  to  the  same  author. 

There  is  no  ground  for  suspecting  the  originality  of  xxi.  1-9,  as  a 
whole  ;  but  the  phrase  "  and  thy  judges  "  in  v.  2  is  probably  an  after- 
thought ;  also  V.  5  entire,  for  the  priests,  like  the  judges,  are  totally 
ignored  in  the  ceremony  described.  For  evidence  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  rest  of  the  passage,  see  "  land  which  Jehovah  .  .  .  giveth  " 
(i),  "the  elders"  (2,  3,  4,  6),  "redeemed"  (8),  "put  away"  (9), 
"  from  thy  midst "  (9),  and  "  that  which  is  right,"  etc.  (9). 

The  next  paragraph,  in  fact  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  although  the 
second  person  does  not  occur  in  the  law  concerning  the  first-bom 
(^7^  15-17),  has  the  general  characteristics  of  the  work  of  the  first 

^^  The  list  of  the  peoples  condemned  to  destruction  may  be  even  later  than  its 
setting.     It  would  naturally  come  after  16  a. 
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Deuteronomist.  Familiar  expressions  are  "listen  to  the  voice  of  * 
(i8,  20),  "the  elders"  (19,  20),  "put  away .  .  .  from  thy  midst" 
(21),  "hear  and  fear"  (21),  and  "giveth  as  an  inheritance "  (23).'' 

In  chapter  xxii.  the  latter  half  of  r.  7  challenges  attention.  There 
is  no  reason  why  regard  for  birds  should  be  more  highly  commended 
than  kindness  to  the  domestic  animals.  See,  moreover,  the  active 
"  prolong,"  instead  of  the  passive  "  be  prolonged."  In  v,  24*  the 
plural  of  the  second  person  probably  marks  an  addition  to  the  text, 
the  original  having  been  "then  (lit.  and;  Eng.  wrongly  ikaf)  they 
shall  die,"  without  the  words  preceding.  See  v.  22.  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  is  probably  original.  See  "  an  abomination  to  Jehovah  "  (5), 
"the  elders"  (15,  16,  17,  18),  "put  away"  (21,  22,  24),  and  "from 
thy  midst"  (21,  24)." 

The  same  can  hardly  be  said  for  the  first  verses  of  chapter  xxiii. 
The  departure,  in  v.  i  (Eng.  xxii.  30),  from  the  scope  of  the  preced- 
ing regulations  is  undeniable.  It  can  only  be  explained  by  diversity 
of  authorship.  See  Lev.  xviii.  In  the  prohibitions  that  follow  (2/1— 
9/8)  Israel  is  regarded  as  a  religious  community  and  repeatedly 
called  "  the  assembly,"  as  in  v.  19/22 ;  ix.lO;  x.  4 ;  etc.  This  was 
certainly  not  the  conception  of  the  original  Deuteronomist.  See 
also  the  plural  pronoun  in  5/^ a,  and  "Jehovah"  alone  in  2/1-4/S 
and  9/8.  On  the  other  hand,  see  "  Jehovah  thy  God  "  three  times 
in  V.  6/s,  and  the  change  from  the  plural  ("they  met")  to  the 
singular  ("  he,"  Eng.  wrongly  /Aey,  "  hired  ")  in  r.  5/4*.  The  pas- 
sage is  undoubtedly  composite.  The  older  parts  of  it  are  5/4  b-6/5 
and  8/7  ;  but  they  may  not  stand  in  their  original  connection.  See 
xxv.  i7ff. 

There  is  room  for  doubt  with  reference  to  the  unity  of  it.  10/9- 
15/14  also ;  for,  although  the  singular  of  the  second  person  is  used 
throughout,  —  the  you  of  the  English  version  in  v.  11/10  being  an 
inaccuracy,  —  the  case  described  in  vz'.  ii/iof.  does  not  belong  to 
the  same  class  as  the  one  for  which  provision  is  made  in  ?»?'.  13/12  ff. 
See  Lev.  xv.  16.  The  expression  "give  .  . .  before "  (15/14)  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  older  style. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  (16/15-26/25)  abounds  in  indica- 
tions of  originality.     See  "in  thy  midst"  (17/16),  "which  he  shall 

W  The  construction  after  the  verb  "  listen  "  (hear)  in  i8b  differs  from  that  in 
l8t  and  20.  Perhaps,  therefore,  18 b,  which  merely  emphasizes  the  offence 
previously  stated,  is  an  addition  to  the  original  text. 

^  The  Greek  has  the  ])lural  also  in  77'.  22,  25  b,  and,  in  some  codices,  in  v,  26. 
In  the  last  case  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  the  same  form. 
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ohoose"  (17/16),  "thy  gates"  (17/16),  **an  abomination  to  Jeho- 
vah" (19/18),  "foreigner  .  .  .  brother"  (21/20),  "may  bless  thee" 
(21/20), "  every  endeavor  of  thy  hand  "  (21/20), "  comest  to  possess 
it"  (21/20),  "  be  a  sin"  (22/21,  23/22). 

The  first  paragraph  of  chapter  xxiv.  (77/.  1-4),  as  both  its  content 
and  its  phraseology  indicate,  is  original.  So  also  the  several  particu- 
lars under  the  general  law  of  humanity  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  (77'.  5-22)  mainly  consists.  See  "an  abomination  to  Jeho- 
vah "  (4),  "  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  "  (4),  "  put  away  .  .  .  from 
thy  midst"  (7),  "it  shall  be  righteousness"  (13),  "thy  stranger" 
(14),  "within  thy  gates"  (14),  "it  be  sin"  (15),  "a  servant  in 
Egypt"  (18,  22),  "stranger.  .  .  orphan  .  .  .  widow"  (17,  19,  20,  21), 
"therefore  I  command  thee"  (18,  22),  "may  bless  thee"  (19), 
"all  the  work  of  thy  hands"  (19).  The  content  of  7nf,  8f.*  varies 
from  that  of  the  context,  and  so,  as  one  would  expect,  does  the 
language.  Here  again  "  the  priests  the  I>evites  "  (8)  are  introduced 
as  those  who  are  to  "  teach  "  Israel  what  they  are  to  "  observe  to 
do,"  and  the  plural  of  the  second  person,  except  at  the  beginning  of 
V,  8*,  is  used  throughout  the  passage. 

The  content  of  chapter  xxv.,  also,  in  general,  breathes  the  spirit  of 
the  original  Deuteronomist ;  and  the  language  of  the  first  16  verses, 
so  far  as  should  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  task  was  one 
of  revision,  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  his  style.  See  "  thy  eye 
shall  not  spare"  (12),  "that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged"  (15), 
"which  Jehovah  .  .  .  giveth  thee"  (15),  "an  abomination  to  Jeho- 
vah "  (16).  In  z/.  17*,  however,  the  plural  of  the  second  person 
occurs  in  the  same  expression,  "  as  ye  came  forth  from  Egypt,"  in 
which  it  is  used  in  xxiv.  9*.  See  also  "give  rest"  (19),  found 
elsewhere  only  with  the  plural.  Even  the  expressions  in  v.  19  that 
seem  at  first  sight  to  offset  those  just  mentioned,  on  closer  examina- 
tion become  less  significant.  Thus,  "as  an  inheritance"  is  here 
followed  by  "  to  possess  it,"  but  not  elsewhere  except  in  a  paren- 
thetical statement  in  xv.  4  whose  originality  is  not  unquestioned,  and 
"  forget "  is  nowhere  else  found  at  the  end  of  a  charge,  as  if  it  were 
an  afterthought.  On  the  whole  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  these 
last  three  verses,  if  any  part  of  them  is  from  the  hand  of  the  original 
Deuteronomist,  have  been  recast  by  a  later  author." 

The  first  11  verses  of  chapter  xxvi.  are  universally  regarded  as 

'2  See  Bacon  {Exodus,  262),  who  refers  them  mainly  to  E,  but  supposes  "  all 
that  .  .  .  weary"  (18)  and  *' in  the  land  .  .  .  possess  it"  (19)  to  have  been  added 
by  Rd. 
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'riginal.        ee  "which  Jehovah  .  .  .  giveth  thee"  (i,  a),  "as   an 

'Kerilance"  (i),  "which  Jehovah  .  .  .  shall  choose"  (i),  "  that  shall 

■n  th     E  days"  (3),  "sware  to  our  fathers"  {3),  "with  a  strong 

1  ai       "n  arm  outstretched"  (8),  "signs  and  wonders"    (8), 

)wiri     I   :h  milk  and  honey"  (9),  "in  thy  midst"  (11)-     The 

second  paragraph  also  may  with  confidence  be  altribtited  to  the  first 

Deuteronoraist.      See  "the  Levite,"  with  "the  stranger,"  etc.  (ri, 

13),  "within  thy  gates"  (i»),  "put  away"  (13,  14),  "forgotten" 

(13),  "hearkened  to  the  voice  of"  (14),  "swarest  to  our  fathers" 

(15),  "  flowing  with  milt  and  honey  "  (15). 


contain  various  expressions 
giilar  of  the  second  person. 
"walk  in  his  ways"  (17), 
uliar  people"  (18),  "as  he 
On  the  other  hand,  "  stat- 
,  or  "commands  and  judg- 
18)  reveal  the  style  in  which 
and  judgment'5," 


The  last  four  verses  of  the  chapte 
always  or  generally  t'  .j  wim 
See  "  with  all  thy  heart,"  etc, 
"hearken  to  his  voice"  (17),  -a 
spake"  (iS,  19),  "a  holy  people"  ; 
utes"  (masc),  with  "judgments"  ( 
ments"  (17),  and  "commands"  alon 
the  plural  is  preferred.  In  fact,  the  phra 
with  which  the  paragraph  opens,  seems,  and  probably  is,  an  echo  of 
the  title  prefixed  to  chapter  xir.,  the  fir  verses  of  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  must  be  referred  to  the  reviser. 

The  analysis  of  the  "  kernel "  of  Deuteronomy  is  now  complete. 
If  it  is  correct,  the  following  passages  only  can  with  more  or  less 
confidence  be  attributed  to  the  orijiinal  auihor:  xii.  13-IS1  '7-3'  ; 
xiii.  2/i-4/3a,  6/5  f.,  9/8-19/18;  xiv.  a  f.,  31  5-13  a,  14-39  ;  xv. 
1-3.  4l»,  6b-23;  xvi.  1-8  (in  part),  9-11,  13-17,  18  (exc.  "  and 
officers"),  19-22 ;  xvii.  1-8,  9  (in  part),  io-i6aa,  17;  xviii.  la  (in 
part),  4-13;  xix.  1-2,  3b-4,  sb-i6,  17  (exc.  "Jehovah  —  and"), 
18-21  ;  XX.  I,  10-14,  19  f-  i  "ti.  I,  a  (exc. "  and  thy  judges"),  jf., 
6-18  a,  19-23;  xxii.  1-73,  8-23,  24  (in  part),  15  ;  xxiii.  5/4^-6/5, 
8/7,  10/9,  13/12-26/25  ;  xxiv.  1-7,  10-22  ;  xxv.  1-16 ;  3cxvi.  1-15. 

The  fourth,  and  last,  part  of  Deuteronomy,  chapters  xxvii.  ff,,  has 
undergone  greater  changes  than  the  body  of  the  book. 

Chapter  xxvii.  is  clearly  not  in  its  original  position.  There  is 
evidence,  too,  that  it  is  of  composite  authorship.  In  the  first  para- 
graph, w.  1-8*,  the  work  of  at  least  two  writers  is  discoverable.  One 
of  them  is  the  same  who  elsewhere  in  Deuteronomy  prefers  the  plural 
of  the  second  person  and  repeatedly  refers  to  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan.  His  hand  is  apparent  in  J  li,"  2  a*,  3  a,  and  .^a.  The 
"  In  J  b  the  Sainaritaas,  for  the  iaHnitive  ^l&G^,  read  the  toiperalive  plural  I^QIt. 
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remaining  verses  and  parts  of  verses  (which  must  be  transposed,  so 
that  3  b  will  come  before  2  b  and  8  before  5,  to  bring  them  into  a 
natural  and  intelligible  order)  at  first  sight  seem  to  belong  to  the 
older  stratum  of  the  book.  See  "  which  Jehovah  . .  .  giveth  "  (3  b), 
*^  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  "  (3  b), "  as  Jehovah  . . .  spake  *' 
(3  b), "  rejoice  before  Jehovah  "  (7),  and  "  plainly  "  (well,  8).  There 
are,  however,  serious  objections  to  such  an  inference,  viz. :  that  the 
accumulation  of  Deuteronomic  expressions  in  3  b  excites  suspicion, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  original  Deuteronomist  would  have  directed 
that  his  law  be  inaugurated  at  the  place  chosen  by  Jehovah  for  the 
sole  sanctuary  of  Israel.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  as  Bacon  {Exodus , 
263)  and  others  maintain,  that  in  in?.  1-8*  an  excerpt  from  E,  whose 
phraseology  appears  in  "  offer  burnt  offerings  and  .  .  .  sacrifice  peace 
offerings  "  (6  f. ;  see  Ex.  xxiv.  5),  has  been  recast  by  a  Deuteronomic 
editor.  The  original  probably  immediately  followed  E*s  "judgments  " 
(p]x.  xxi.  f.).    See  on  xi.  29  f. 

There  is  no  connection  between  w.  pf.  and  what  precedes  or 
follows  them  ;  but  they  furnish  precisely  the  sort  of  introduction 
which,  on  the  •supposition  that  chapter  xxvi.  originally  closed  with 
7'.  15  (comp.  Steuernagel,  Rahmen,  38  f.),  is  needed  for  chapter 
xxviii.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  "  and  the  priests  the 
I.evites"  was  wanting  in  the  original  of  v.  9,  and  that,  in  v.  10,  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "  statutes  "  was  not  masculine,  but  feminine,  as  it 
still  is  in  Samaritan  codices. 

The  case  of  7rv,  11-13  is  similar  to  that  of  w,  1-8*,  but  clearer.  See 
**  Levi  **  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (12).  The  curses  of  tnK  14-26, 
although  they  present  one  or  two  cases  of  Deuteronomic  phraseology 
("  an  abomination  to  Jehovah,"  15  ;  "  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow," 
19),  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  original  Deuteronomist.  His 
curses,  as  well  as  his  blessings,  are  found  in  chapter  xxviii.  These 
verses,  as  critics  of  all  schools  recognize,  betray  acquaintance  with  P, 
and  are  therefore  later  than  the  second  edition  of  Deuteronomy. 

In  chapter  xxviii.  the  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobedience 
to  the  injunction  of  xxvii.  10  are  contrasted.  The  singular  of  the 
second  person  is  used  except  in  parts  of  w.  14*,  62  f.*,  and  68* ; 
but  there  are  reasons  for  suspecting  the  originality  of  other  portions 
of  the  chapter.  The  first  six  verses  seem  to  be  original.  See 
"hearken  to  the  voice  of"  (i,  2),  "Jehovah  thy  God"  (i,  2), 
"which  I  command  thee  this  day"  (i),  and  "the  increase  of  thy 
kine"(4).^* 

■^^  In  V,  I,  for  "  observe  to  do,"  the  Samaritans  read  "  observe  and  do." 
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The  remaining  verses  of  the  paragraph  devoted  to  the  conse- 
quences of  obedience  (7-14),  although  the  form  of  discourse  is 
changed  and  the  divine  name,  with  which  the  promises  that  now 
take  the  place  of  blessings  begitiy  is  "Jehovah,"  also  have  "Jehovah 
thy  God"  (8,  9,  13),  and  contain  various  other  expressions  most 
frequently  found  with  the  singular  of  the  second  person.  See 
"deliver  ...  to"  (7;  Eng.  "cause,"  etc.),  "every  effort  of  thy 
hand"  (8),  "which  Jehovah  .  .  .  giveth  "  (8),  "a  holy  people" 
(9),  "walk  in  his  ways"  (9),  "  sware  to  thy  fathers"  (11),  "work 
of  thy  hand"  (12),  "which  I  command  .  .  .  this  day"  (13,  i-4)- 
It  is  possible  that,  as  Steuernagel  {Rahmen^  40)  suggests,  these 
Deuteronomic  features  are  due  to  imitation.  This,  he  thinks,  is 
the  case  with  z?'.  9-1 1  and  13  f.*  The  rejection  of  f.  9  seems 
unwarranted,  but  i\  10  may  be,  and  the  details,  "  in  the  fruit  of  thy 
body,"  etc.,  mv.  11,  doubtless  are,  from  the  hand  of  a  reviser.  So 
also,  while  v,  13,  except  the  last  clause,  seems  needed  to  furnish  the 
paragraph  with  a  proper  conclusion,  v.  14*,  as  the  warning  against 
"  other  gods  "  would  lead  one  to  suspect,  is  probably  an  addition  to 
the  text.'* 

The  curses  of  w.  15-19  correspond  to  the  blessings  of  w,  1-6, 
except  that  the  order  is  not  the  same  in  both  passages.  Perhaps 
w,  I'j  and  18  (or  4  and  5)  should  be  transposed.  There  follows  a 
series  of  threats  some  of  which  correspond  to  the  promises  of 
vzK  7-14*.  With  ZK  7  compare  25  a;  with  v.  8,  20  a;  with  z^.  11, 
V.  24;  and  with  7'.  13,  ?7'.  43-45.  In  these  verses  see  the  expres- 
sions, "every  effort  of  thy  hand"  (20),  "until  thou  be  destroyed** 
(20,  24,  45),  "whither  thou  comest  to  possess  it"  (21),  "in  thy 
midst  "  (43),  "  hearkenedst  not  to  the  voice  of"  (45),  "commands 
and  statutes"  (fern.  45),  and  "Jehovah  thy  God"  (45).  The  only 
expression  in  the  remaining  portions  of  77'.  20-45  (20  b,  22  f.,  25  b- 
42)  that  reminds  one  of  the  original  Deuteronomy  is  the  "which 
thou  hast  not  known  "  of  77'.  33  and  36.  This  circumstance  suggests 
that  77'.  36  f.  are  the  missing  parallel  to  77'.  9  f.,  a  suggestion  which  is 
rendered  more  plausible  by  the  relation  in  content  between  the  two 
passages  and  the  necessity  of  such  a  threat  to  account  for  the  lan- 
guage of  XXX.  I  ff.  These  five  threats  and  the  conclusion  by  which 
they  are  separated  from  77'.  46  iL*  are  all  that  can  with  any  confidence 
be  attributed  to  the  original  Deuteronomist.  The  remainder  consists 
of  f.)ur  threats  (22,  27,  28,  35)  modelled  after  those  just  described, 

'^  The  significance  of  the  plural  in  this  case  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  Version  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  have  the  singular. 
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but  (lilTering  from  them  in  that  they  are  all  introduced  by  the  same 
verb  (smite),  and  all  deal  with  bodily  ailments;  of  detailed  misfor- 
tunes in  two  series  (30-34;  38-42)  without  connection  with  each 
other  or  with  the  threats  already  mentioned  ;  and  perhaps  of  minor 
additions  to  the  threats  themselves,  like  20  b,  23,  and  25  b,  of  doubt- 
ful authorship. 

It  is  not  safe  to  say  that  the  author  of  v,  45  would  stop  when  he 
had  developed  the  two  sides  of  his  subject  symmetrically.  In  fact, 
one  would  naturally  expect  him  to  give  more  space  to  the  second 
than  to  the  first.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  there  has  been 
sought,  or  found,  in  parts  of  z^?'.  46  ff.*,  more  or  less  evidence  that 
they  also  belonged  to  the  original  of  Deuteronomy.  See  "  sign  and 
.  .  .  wonder"  (46),  "Jehovah  thy  God"  (47,  52,  53,  58,  62), 
'*  until  .  .  .  destroyed"  (48,  51,  61),  "corn,  wine,  and  oil"  (51), 
"increase  of  thy  kine  "  (51),  "thy  gates"  (52  ^/V,  55,  57),  "which 
Jehovah  .  .  .  giveth  "  (52),  "  hearken  to  the  voice  of  "  (62),  "  comest 
to  possess"  (63),  and  "which  thou  hast  not  known"  (64).  On 
the  other  hand,  see  "cause  ...  to  perish"  (51,  63,  as  in  20,  22), 
"  observe  to  do  "  (58),  besides  the  plural  of  the  second  person  (62  f., 
in  the  Greek  throughout;  68).  To  do  justice  to  these  conflicting 
indications,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  original  Deuter- 
onomist  continued  beyond  y.  45,  and  that  his  work  has  received 
additions  from  another,  and  perhaps  more  than  one  other,  hand. 
The  portions  that  most  probably  belonged  to  the  original  text  are 
77'.  46-483,  49,  52  b,  53,  and  64.  Outside  of  these  verses  the 
Deutcronomic  features  may  be  explained  as  imitations  or  remi- 
niscences of  the  original  style.  The  reference  to  Egypt  in  z'.  68* 
seems  to  betray  acquaintance  with  the  migration  of  the  Jews  to 
that  country  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadrezzar 
(2  Kgs.  xxv.  26).^^ 

The  verse  (69)  which  closes  chapter  xxviii.  in  Hebrew  is  reckoned 
the  first  of  xxix.  in  the  English  and  other  versions,  and  this  arrange- 
ment is  favored  by  some  modem  scholars  (Dillmann  ^/  a/.)  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  successfully  defended.  "  The  words  of  the  covenant  "  can 
only  mean  the  legislation  introduced  by  iv.  44,  now  concluded,  and 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  a  covenant  similar  to  that  at  Horeb  based 
on  the  ten  commandments  (v.  3;  ix.  9).  The  reference  to  the 
covenant  at  Horeb  is  proof  that  the  verse  is  from  the  hand  of  the 
author  of  iv.  10  ff.*,  etc. ;  the  author  who  naturally  employs  the  plural 
of  the  second  person. 

"*  In  V.  64  the  Greek  has  "  Jehovah  thy  God." 
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This  colophon  separates  the  terms  of  the  covenant  from  the 
discourse  in  which  Moses  is  represented  as  inaugurating  it.  The 
discourse  is  introduced  by  the  same  words  that  are  used  in  v.  7.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  it  should  begin  with  **  Ye/'  etc.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  plural  of  the  second  person  is  employed  through- 
out the  chapter,  except  in  2/3,  4/5  b)3,  and  lo/ii  a^i2/i3.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  the  chapter  is  mostly  the  work  of  the  reviser. 
See,  further,  the  name  "Jehovah,"  except  in  v.  11/12,  "unto  this 
day  "  (3/4),  and  "  officers  "  (9/10)  ;  also  the  references  to  the  con- 
quest of  eastern  Palestine  (6/7  f.),  idols  (16/17  f.),  and  the  cove- 
nant at  Horeb  (24/25).  The  only  expression  outside  the  verses 
excepted  that  favors  a  contrary  opinion  is  "which  they  had  not 
known"  (25/26).  As  for  v.  2/3,  its  phraseology  was  probably 
influenced  by  vii.  19;  whence. the  Greek  Version,  which  here  has 
the  plural,  borrowed  also  "the  mighty  hand  and  the  arm  out- 
stretched." In  4/s*9  too,  the  Greek  has  only  plurals,  and  this  is 
also  the  reading  in  Samaritan  codices.  If  the  singular  is  the  correct 
reading,  it  may  be  explained  as  an  imitation  of  viii.  2  fT.,  the  passage 
on  which  this  one  was  evidently  modelled.^  The  case  of  lo/i  i  a/S— 
1 2/13  is  somewhat  peculiar.  The  appearance  of  "Jehovah  thy  God  " 
twice  in  v.  11/12  has  already  been  noted.  See  also  "  thy  stranger" 
in  10  a,p.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  these  verses  are  by  the  same  author 
as  those  that  precede  and  follow.  See  "  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp  " 
(lo/ii)  ;  also  "oath"  (11/12),  which  recurs  in  tn'.  13/14,  IS/ 19, 
ld/20y  and  20/21,  and  is  not  found  elsewhere  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  same  Hebrew  word  in  Deuteronomy. 

Chapter  xxx.  is  the  continuation,  not  of  xxix.,  but  of  xxviii.,  as  the 
reference  to  "  the  blessing  and  the  curse  *'  in  ?'.  i  clearly  indicates. 
The  singular  of  the  second  person  is  used  except  in  parts  of  w.  18  f.*, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  number  of  expressions  regularly  found  in 
connection  with  it  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  See  "Jehovah  thy 
God*'  (15  times),  "the  blessing  and  the  curse"  (i,  19),  "hearken 
to  the  voice  of"  (2,  8,  10,  20),  "which  I  command  thee  this  day" 
(2,  8,  11),  "all  thy  heart  and  .  .  .  soul"  (2,  6,  10),  "love,"  with 
Jehovah  as  object  (6,  16,  20),  "all  the  work  of  thy  hand"  (9), 
"  commands  and  statutes  "  (fern. ;  10,  16),  "  walk  in  hfs  ways  "  (16), 
"  bless  "(16),"  whither  thou  comest  to  possess  it "  ( 16),  and  "  sware," 
of  the  promise  of  the  land  (20).  The  plural,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  it  is  used,  is  accompanied  by  the  expressions  elsewhere  found 

"^  The  fomi  "38,  for  "SSK,  occurs  elsewhere  in  Deuteronomy  only  in  xii.  30  and 
xxxii,  21,  39  {t/iia/.)f  49,  52. 
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in  connection  with  it.  See  "utterly  perish"  (18),  "prolong  your 
days"  (18),  "thou  Grossest  (Greek  and  Samaritan  codices,  "ye 
cross")  the  Jordan,"  etc.  (18),  and  "call  to  witness"  (19).  It 
would  therefore  seem  safe  to  say,  that,  while  the  bulk  of  the  chapter 
is  original,  ^^  18*  and  a  part,  at  least,  of  v,  19*  must  be  the  work  of 
the  later  writer  who  has  been  called  the  reviser.  But,  if  v.  18*  is 
omitted,  v,  1 7  with  its  "  strange  gods  "  must  go  with  it ;  and  so  must 
1 9  a)3,  as  well  as  19  aa.  Nor  is  this  passage  all  that  may  with  consid- 
erable confidence  be  attributed  to  the  reviser.  The  originality  of 
V.  8,  although  it  has  "Jehovah  thy  God"  in  the  Greek  Version  and 
in  Samaritan  codices,  since  it  disturbs  the  connection  between  i*i\  7 
and  9,  is  at  least  doubtful.  In  v,  10  the  clause  referring  to  the  book 
of  the  law,  in  which  a  singular  participle,  properly  rendered  "  which 
is  (Eng.  "are")  written,"  is  connected  as  an  attributive  with  two 
plural  nouns,  is  probably  an  interpolation.  The  originality  of  t^f,  1 1- 
14  is  admissible,  although  they  are  singularly  destitute  of  peculiarities 
of  the  earlier  style,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  always  occupied 
their  present  position.  Perhaps,  as  Steuernagel  {Rahmen,  44)  sug- 
gests, they  once  came  toward  the  end  of  the  introduction  of  the 
book.  Finally,  there  may  be  significance  in  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
Greek,  two  of  the  verbs  of  v,  16,  "  live  "  and  "  multiply,"  are  plural, 
as  in  viii.  i*. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  chapter  xxxi.  (1-8)  Moses,  after  reporting 
that  Jehovah  has  denied  him  the  favor  of  crossing  the  Jordan,  ad- 
dresses the  people,  first  (3)  in  the  singular,  then  (5-6  a)  in  the  plural, 
and  finally  (6  b)  in  the  singular  again.  The  name  "Jehovah  thy 
God"  appears  in  7nK  3  and  6*.  See  also  "dispossess"  (3)  and 
"  sware  to  their  fathers  "  (7).  These  expressions  seem  to  speak  for 
the  originality  of  at  least  the  verses  in  which  they  occur;  but  their 
significance  is  neutralized  by  others  pointing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. See  the  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (3),  "nor 
dread  them"  (6),  and  "cause  to  inherit"  (7).  In  view  of  these 
facts  the  safer  opinion  is  that  the  whole  paragraph  is  from  the  hand 
of  the  reviser,  who  perhaps  derived  his  material  from  the  Elohistic 
narrative. 

The  second  paragraph  (9-13)  has  stronger  claims  to  recognition  as 
a  part  of  the  original  of  Deuteronomy.  In  the  first  place,  it  supplies  a 
needed  conclusion  to  the  work  ;  and  secondly,  it  presents  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  older  style.  See  "  the  elders  "  (9),  "  year  of 
release"  (10),  "feast  of  booths"  (10),  "Jehovah  thy  God"  (11), 
"which  he  (Greek,  "Jehovah  thy  God")  shall  choose"  (11),  **thy 
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Stranger"  {12),'* in  thy  gates"  <i2),  ^'fear,"  as  a  duty  (12),  and 
*•  learn  to  fear"  (13).  Here  also,  however,  are  traces  of  another 
hjind.  See  especially  "the  priests  the  sons  of  Lc\'i,"  etc.  (9),  and 
"whither  ye  cross,"  etc.  (13).  The  resemblance  of  r.  12*  to  iv.  10 
makes  its  originality  very  doubtfuL  See  also  the  expression  **  observe 
to  do."  The  *'vour  God"  of  this  verse  is  of  uncertain  value  as 
e\-idence.  In  the  next  it  may  be  a  mistake  for  ''  their  God,"  the 
Samaritan  reading,  or  "  thy  God,"  that  of  some  of  the  Greek  codices. 
Perhaps  the  "  ye  "  of  r.  13  was  originally  "  they  "  in  the  Hebrew  as 
in  the  Greek.  In  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  only  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse  to  the  reviser.  See,  however,  iv.  10,  where 
*•  as  long  as  they  live,"  etc.,  is  e\idently  of  secondary  origin.  On  the 
present  text  see  xii.  i*.  Perhaps  the  verse  originally  closed  with 
"  alwa)'s  "  (lit.  "  all  the  days  "  ;  Eng.  "  as  long  as  "),  like  xi\--  23. 

In  the  next  paragraph  ( 14-23)  the  singular  takes  the  place  of  the 
plural  of  the  second  person  in  f.  19* ;  but,  in  this  case,  if  the  text 
is  correct,  the  singular  doubtless  refers  to  Moses,  while  the  plural 
includes  only  him  and  Joshua.  The  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
Version,  has  the  plural  throughout  the  verse. 

The  last  paragraph  (24-30)  is  a  substitute  for  zt.  16-22*,  the 
original  introduction  to  the  Song  of  Moses.  It  must  be  referred  to 
the  reviser ;  for,  although  the  singular  of  the  second  person  is  used 
in  26  a-2  7  a,  the  phraseology  in  other  respects  is  the  same  through- 
out. See  "  rebellion  "  (27),  "  obstinacy  "  ( 27),  "  officers  "  (28),  '^  call 
.  .  .  to  witness  "  (28),  "  do  that  which  is  evil "  (29),  and  "  to  provoke 
him"  (29). 

(.'hapten  xxxii.  contains,  first,  the  Song  of  Moses,  which,  however, 
since  it  did  not  originally  belong  to  Deuteronomy,  but  was  added  to 
it  by  the  reviser,  need  not  be  discussed  in  this  connection.  It  is 
fv>llowed  by  a  twofold  conclusion,  7.  ^4  corresponding  to  xxxi.  16- 
22*,  and  77'.  4-^-47  to  xxxi.  24-30*.  In  the  latter  passage  see  "  tes- 
tify" (46),  "observe  to  do"  (46),  "prolong  your  days*' (47),  and 
"  whither  ye  cross,"  etc.  (47). 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  chapter,  it  is  agreed,  comes  from  P  ; 
the  "  Blessing  "  that  follows  in  chapter  xxxiii.,  from  E,  or  some  other 
author  of  equal  or  greater  age.  Chapter  xxxiv.  is  a  composite  pro- 
duction, the  last  two  verses  of  which  have  a  Deuteronomic  cast.  See 
**  signs  and  wonders"  (11),  "mighty  hand"  (12),  "great  terror'* 
{^12),  and  "all  Israel"  (12).  The  first  three  of  these  expressions 
o^xur  in  xxvi.  8,  but  the  order  here  is  different,  and  "  mighty  hand  ** 
^one  is  a  mark  of  the  reviser's  style. 
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The  remains  of  the  original  of  Deuteronomy  preserved  in  chapters 
xxvii.  ff.  of  the  present  book,  then,  are :  xxvii.  9  f.  (in  part)  ;  xxviii. 
1-8,  9,  io(?),  II  (in  part),  12,  13  (in  part),  i5-2oa,  21,  24-25  a, 
36  (.{?),  43-48  a,  49,  52b-53,  64;  XXX.  1-7,  9,  10  (exc.  "which" 
—  "law"),  ii-i4(?),  16  (in  part),  i9b-2o;  xxxi.  9  (in  part),  10 f., 
13  (in  part). 

In  the  course  of  the  above  discussion  it  has  more  than  once  been 
intimated  that  what  has  been  called  "  the  original "  of  Deuteronomy 
was  a  composite  work ;  also  that  the  additions  made  to  it  were  not 
all  made  by  one  editor  or  reviser.  It  would  now  be  in  order  to 
proceed  to  inquire  whence  the  original  author  derived  his  materials, 
and  how  many  contributed  to  the  completion  of  his  work.  These 
questions,  however,  can  wait  until  the  validity  of  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  has  been  tested. 


no 
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Recent  Discussions  respecting  the   Lord  s 

Supper,^ 


PROF.   J.    HKNRY  THAYER. 

CAMBRIDGE.   MASS. 


THE  two  simple  ceremonies  which  have  been  included    i 
ritual  by  the  Christian  church  of  all  branches  and  in  aU^.^^^ 
viz.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  have  occasioned,  as  we   k'^^^' 
deplorable  strife,  particularly  since  the  Reformation.     In  the  c    "^T' 

the  second  ordinance  —  the  Eucharist  (to  call  it  bv  it«;  Hn»-i;^  . 

N  •-'/  iio  vruriicst  extra 

biblical  name)  — disagreement  is  jjerhaps  not  surprising,   whei' 
consider  the  startling  boldness  of  the  terms  employed  by  our  J      t 
on  its  first  obsenance.     Nevertheless,  through  all  their  heated  " 
troversy  about  its  significance,  and  efficacy,  and  administration    tl  " 
churches  until  lately  have  concurred  in  hokling  it  to  be  the    ' 
central  and  sacred  ob>er\-ance  in  their  order  of  worship,      jj^  ./^ 
recent  discussions  have  gone  further,  and  raided  (juestions  not  or  J  r 
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THAYER  :     DISCUSSIONS   RESPECTING   THE    LORD'S   SUPPER.  I  1 1 

respecting  the  meaning  of  the  extant  accounts  of  it,  but  doubts  about 
the  origin  of  the  rite  itself. 

I.  Some  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  broached  on  the  subject 
let  us  briefly  pass  in  review  : 

1.  One  class  of  objectors  exempt  themselves  from  examining  the 
delicate  questions  involved  in  the  fragmentary  records,  by  dismissing 
tiiese  records  as  unhistorical,  on  general  and  a  priori  grounds.  They 
remind  us  that  throughout  his  ministry  Jesus  was  hampered  by  the 
current  Pharisaic  formalism,  which  had  emptied  rites  of  their  mean- 
ing and  caused  the  dead  body  to  be  mistaken  for  the  animating  spirit. 

Now,  it  is  extremely  improbable  —  say  these  theoretical  objectors 
—  that  Jesus,  with  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  prescience, 
and  especially  his  experience  of  the  paralyzing  effect  of  dead  external 
observances,  should  himself  have  instituted  a  rite  which  (as  history 
shows)  would  certainly  entail  upon  his  followers  similar  pernicious 
consecjuences. 

When  it  is  replied  that  this  argument  proves  too  much,  for  it 
invalidates  the  rite  of  baptism  also,  its  advocates  unflinchingly  accei)t 
the  inference,  and  allege  that  the  opinion  that  Christian  baptism 
originated  with  Christ  is  very  questionable.  And  they  fortify  their 
scepticism  in  this  latter  case  by  reminding  us  that  the  injunction  to 
make  disciples  and  baptize  them  into  the  threefold  name  occurs  in 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Matthew's  Gospel  which,  as  it  stands,  is 
confessedly  rather  a  summary  of  early  belief  and  practice  than  an 
exact  report  of  the  Master's  words ;  that  the  similar  declaration 
ascribed  to  him  at  the  end  of  Mark  —  viz.  'he  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized  shall  be  saved  *  —  is  contained,  not  in  the  original  Gospel, 
but  in  the  appendix  attached  to  it  apparently  by  Aristion  in  the 
second  century ;  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  tells  us  expressly  that  Jesus 
himself  did  not  baptize,  and  gives  us  the  impression  that  the  rite 
was  brought  over  into  the  circle  of  his  followers  by  those  who  had 
previously  been  adherents  of  the  Baptist ;  that  the  two  representative 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  both  incidentally  appear  to  slight  the  ordi- 
nance :  the  former,  when  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  friends  at 
Caesarea  he  sirnply  "commanded  them  to  be  baptized";  and  Paul, 
more  explicitly,  when,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  after  admitting 
that  he  personally  baptized  a  few  of  the  converts  among  them  (how 
many  he  does  not  remember),  adds,  "  For  Christ  sent  me  not  to 
baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel." 

2.  A  second  objection  to  the  Flucharistic  usage  as  having  originated 
with  Christ,  is  thought  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
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although  giving  an  account  of  what  appears  to  be  his  last  meal  with 
the  Twelve,  makes  no  mention  of  the  rite.'  This,  it  is  contended,  is 
incredible  had  Jesus  at  that  time  solemnly  instituted  a  ceremony  which 
he  designed  to  be  sacred,  universal,  perpetual,  among  his  followers.' 

3.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  to  refer  the  origin  of  the  rite  to  Christ  is 
a  prolepsis  —  it  overruns  and  antedates  history.  For  it  assumes  that 
he  had  a  sure  foreknowledge,  not  only  of  the  &ct,  and  time,  and 
mode  of  his  death,  but  also  of  the  loyalty  of  his  followers,  their  formal 
organization  in  his  name,  and  their  world-wide  propagation  of  his 
tenets. 

Now  he  had  already  learned,  more  than  once,  that  those  who 
seemed  to  have  attached  themselves  to  him  would  easily  take  offence 
and  desert  him ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  his  arrest,  his  most 
trusted  disciples  forsook  him.  The  distinct  and  repeated  predictions 
of  his  fate  which  the  evangelists  ascribe  to  him  are  later  insertions, 
therefore,  or  clarified  amplifications  of  dim  forebodings,  as  is  proved 
by  the  hopelessness  in  which  the  event  plunged  the  disciples  when 
it  came,  and  the  explicit  confessions  of  the  two  on  the  way  to 
Emmaus  which  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

4.  Further,  the  rite  as  it  is  described  to  us  involves  a  conception 
of  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  which  belongs  to  the  later  theologies 
of  Paul  and  John ;  a  conception  which  would  have  been  incompre- 
hensible to  the  Twelve  at  the  time,  and  which  cannot  be  harmonized 
with  the  sketch  of  him  as  an  itinerant  preacher  of  righteousness  and 
the  coming  kingdom,  which  is  given  us  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

5.  Moreover,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Biblical  accounts  of  the  ordi- 
nance —  especially  the  most  extended  as  found  in  Paul's  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  —  contain  incongruities  and  inconsistencies  which 
are  perplexing : 

a,  "  As  they  were  eating,  he  took  bread  and  .  .  .  brake  it  and  gave 
to  them  and  said,  Take  ye  :  this  is  my  body"  (Mk.  14^).  But  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  not  *  broken  * :  "  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and 
saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his  legs  "  (Jn.  \^^  .  .  . 
that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled  "a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be 
broken"  (vs.*). 

b.  "  And  he  took  a  cup  and  .  .  .  gave  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  of 
it,  all "  (cf.  Mt.  26*-^). 

2  What  maybe  said  in  explanation  of  this  apparently  strange  omission  —  as 
well  as  in  reply  to  the  preceding  objection  an<l  to  those  that  are  to  follow  —  let 
me  hold  in  reserve  till  the  case  is  more  fully  before  us. 

^  Kenan,  Vie  dc  Jisus^  14th  ed.,  p.  401. 
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Now,  sacrificial  blood  was  put  to  various  ritual  uses,  but  was  never 
drunk ;  nay,  the  law  expressly  restricted  its  use  to  "  the  altar,"  and 
declared  that,  *  whoever,  be  he  Israelite  or  stranger,  eateth  it,  shall  be 
cut  off.*  Lev.  17^^"  (cf.  Gen.  9*  Lev.  3"  ^^^'  ig^^  Deut.  i2^«^«  15^). 
Appropriately  enough,  therefore,  does  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews 
(12-*)  call  it  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling  *' ;  and,  again,  Peter  (i  Pet.  i*^) 
describes  Christians  as  *  elect  .  .  .  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus.* 

c.  According  to  the  Synoptists,  the  meal  in  connection  with  which 
the  ceremony  took  place  was  a  Passover  meal.  Now,  as  bread  and 
wine  —  ordinary  articles  of  food  —  have,  in  themselves  and  apart 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  no  symbolic  significance,  that 
significance  (if  it  exist)  is  presumably  to  be  gathered  from  the  occa- 
sion. Luke  22"  expressly  reports  our  Lord  as  saying,  *'With  desire 
I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  **  ;  and 
Paul,  in  exhorting  the  Corinthians  to  rid  themselves  of  the  old  leaven 
of  corruption,  says  (i  Cor.  5"),  in  thorough  harmony  with  this  view: 
"  For  our  passover  {i.e,  paschal  lamb)  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even 
Christ.** 

The  paschal  lamb  was  annually  slain  and  eaten  in  memory  of  the 
people's  deliverance  from  Egypt.*  Its  blood  had  primarily  no 
cleansing  efficacy,  but  was  sprinkled  on  the  side-posts  and  the  lintel 
of  the  door  of  an  Israelite's  dwelling,  as  a  token  by  which  it  might 
be  recognized  and  *  passed  over  *  in  the  visitation  of  destruction 
that  was  to  come  upon  the  Egyptians. 

The  Eucharist,  however,  was  not  an  annual  but  a  weekly,  often  a 
daily,  observance  with  the  early  Christians.*  Still,  it  accords  with 
this  association  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  with  the  Passover,  that  two  of 
the  four  accounts  of  it  which  the  New  Testament  gives,  or  —  should 
Luke*s  be  discarded  as  merely  the  echo  of  Paurs  —  the  Apostle 
Paul,  by  his  (i  Cor.  11**)  "this  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  and 
again  (vs."),  "this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of 
me,**  recognizes  distinctly  its  memorial  character,  agreeably  to  the 
command  above  referred  to,  "This  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a 
memorial.'*  • 

6.  Yet  two  of  the  Evangelists  certainly  —  possibly  three  (Lk.  22*^) 

*  Ex.  12"  if  Deut.  i6». 

^  See  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  Bk.  xv.,  ch.  ix. 

^  Many  recent  investigators  —  as  Jiilicher,  Spitta,  Haupt,  Grafe,  McGiffert,  and 
even  Lobstein  (see  Hoffmann,  Abendmahlsgedanken,'^,  75  n.)  —  are  inclined  to 
question  the  relationship  of  the  Eucharist  to  the  Passover. 
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• 

a«crif je  t/>  Jesus  the  words, ''  this  is  nij  blood  of  the  covenant  ** 
(Mk.  14**  Mt.  26^)9 ''this  cop  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood" 
(Lk.  22*";  — an  evident  allusion  to  the  consecration  of  the  **  Book 
of  the  Covenant"  (as  narrated  in  Ex.  24**'),  and  an  acknowledged 
apffrofM'iation  of  the  'new  covenant'  foretold  in  Jeremiah  (31*"*)  : 
"'l*he  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant 
with  the  hf/use  of  Israel  ...  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts 
and  in  their  heart  will  I  write  it/'  etc.  This  historical  correspon- 
dence is  followed  out  at  length  in  the  9th  and  loth  chapters  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (cf.  13^). 

Hut  in  this  case,  again,  there  is  no  suggestion  of '  drinking.'  ''  The 
bl(>o<i  of  the  ccivenant "  was  sprinkled  upon  ''  the  book  itself  and  all 
the  people"  (Hcb.  9**)  as  a  ceremony  of  consecration  (vs.**^.  Its 
'  cleansing '  efficacy  (on  which  the  New  Testament  author  lays  stress) 
(vs." ;  cf.  ^  '^)  forms  an  easy  transition  to  the  sacrificial  interpretation 
of  our  I/ord's  language,  agreeably  to  the  close  of  the  prophet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  covenant  (vs;***),  **  they  shall  all  know  me  from  the  least 
of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord  :  for  I  will  forgive 
their  iniquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more."  This  sacri- 
ficial conception  is  hinted  at  in  the  words  with  which,  according  to 
the  Kvangelists,  Christ  follows  his  mention  of  blood,  viz.  "  which  is 
shed  for  many  " ;  and  it  is  made  indubitable  in  Matthew  by  the  addi- 
ticm,  '*  tmto  remission  of  sins." 

This  addition  by  Matthew,  which  sets  the  rite  distinctly  in  a  sacri- 
fu'Uil  lif;ht,  finds  its  warrant  in  Christ's  own  declaration  (as  reported 
l)y  both  Matthew  and  Mark),  "The  Son  of  Man  came  to  give  liis 
life  a  ransDn)  for  many."  And  the  frequency  with  which  this  view 
rojiirs  in  tlio  apostolic  writinj^s  we  hardly  need  call  to  mind  by  such 
quotations  as  :  "There  is  one  mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  him- 
seir  a  nnsoni  for  all  "  ( i  Tim.  2"),  "  who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he 
mi^ilit  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity"  (Tit.  2"),  "knowing  that  ye  were 
redeemed,  not  witli  corruptible  things,  with  silver  or  gold  .  .  .  but 
with  ]ireeio»is  blood  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  siK)t, 
even  the  l>liH)d  of  Christ"  (i  IVt.  i'***^),  "who  was  delivered  up  for 
our  trespasses"  (Rom,  4'*^''),  "gave  himself  for  our  sins"  ((ial.  1^), 
"loved  me,  and  gave  himself  up  for  me"  ((lal.  2*-^),  />.  —  as  he  him- 
self savs  in  the  Fourth  Clospel  (lo**^)  — "I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep." 

7.  lUit  besiiles  the  inter]^ret;Uions  of  the  Kircharist  for  which  the 
.\pv»Ntle  l\\ul  has  ahe.idv  been  aiidneed  as  si^^nsor,  we  find  in  the 
u^th  chapter  of  the  first  Mpistle  to  the  C\>rinthians  another  which  is  of 
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quite  a  different  cast :  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not 
a  communion  of  [margin,  "participation  in"]  the  blood  of  Christ? 
The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  Seeing  that  we  who  are  many  are  one  bread  [or  *  loaf*],  one 
body :  for  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread."  This  interpretation 
of  the  rite  is,  I  believe,  quite  without  analogy  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  earliest  extant  approach  to  it  seems  to  be  found  in  the  prayer 
associated  with  the  ordinance  in  the  9th  chapter  of  the  "  Teaching  of 
the  Apostles,"  where  we  read,  "  As  this  broken  bread  was  scattered 
abroad  [/.<?.  in  the  form  of  grain]  over  the  mountains,  and  being 
gathered  together  became  one,  so  let  thy  Church  be  gathered 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  thy  Kingdom."  ^ 

II.  These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  perplexities  which  swarm 
about  a  rite  which,  to  average  Christian  thought,  seems  as  simple  as 
the  narrative  of  its  institution  given  in  the  Gospels  is  brief.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  they  group  themselves  in  the  main  about  two  points, 
viz.,  the  origin  of  the  observance,  and  its  significance.  A  few  words 
of  comment  upon  them  in  their  relation  to  each  of  these  points  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

I.  The  scholars  who  have  maintained  that  the  observance  did  not 
originate  with  Jesus  are  very  few.  From  the  time  of  Paulus  to  the 
present  they  can  be  counted,  I  believe,  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Renan  *  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  sacred  formulary  was  em- 
ployed by  Jesus  in  his  everyday  meals  (p.  314)  with  his  disciples, 
in  order  to  remind  them  that  he  was  their  nourisher  in  the  highest 
sense;  and  afterward  this,  the  ordinary,  usage  was  affectionately 
summed  up  by  them  and  solemnly  associated  with  his  death.' 

"  But  many  scholars  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  prayers  in  the  "  Teach- 
ing," ch.  ix.,  X.,  refer  to  the  Eucharist,  and  to  restrict  them  to  the  agape  which 
preceded  the  *  sacrament'  proper;  note  the  "filled"  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  x. 
and  the  "  let  him  come  "  at  its  close.  The  eucharistic  reference  is  adopted,  to 
be  sure,  in  the  Constitt.  Apostolorutfty  7,  26  (p.  209  ed.  Lagarde) ;  but  2^hn 
{Forschitngen^  u.  s.  w.,  iii.  293-302)  gives  strong  reasons  for  distrusting  it.  And 
this  opinion  is  held  or  favored  by  Weizsacker  {Aposi.  Zeitalter^  602),  Achelis  (in 
Spitta,  250,  n.  2),  IIaupt(/'rf>f.  27),  Loofs,  R.  E.*  i.  39,  Allen  (^Christian  Institu- 
tions^ 518) ;   cf.  also  C  Taylor  (  Tht  Teachings  etc.,  1886,  p.  77). 

8  Vie  de  Jesus ^  14th  ed.,  p.  31 2  x^.,  399  J^y^. 

^  Similarly,  Professor  McGiffert  extends  the  usage:  "That  the  [primitive]  dis- 
ciples held  a  special  service  and  partook  of  a  special  communion  meal  there  is  no 
sign  .  .  .  whenever  they  ate  together  they  ate  the  Ix>rd*s  Supper  .  .  .  they  par- 
took of  no  ortlinary  meal  .  .  .  that  was  not  a  KvpiuKbp  3e<irK0i»."  Apostolic  Age, 
p.  69  f.     See  also  Norman  Fox,  Christ  in  the  Daily  Meal. 
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But  the  denial  that  Christ  originated  the  meal  attracted  a  mofnen- 
tary  attention  in  English-speaking  circles  a  few  years  ago  becaui&e  it 
ibund  advocacy  in  a  pamphlet  by  Professor  Percy  Gardner  of  Ox- 
ford (Macmillan,  1893).  Mr.  Gardner  thinks  that  the  idea  of  the 
observance  originated  with  Paul  himself  in  one  of  his  ecstatic  moods, 
and  was  suggested  by  the  Greek  mysteries  with  which  the  apostle 
came  in  contact  on  taking  up  his  temporary  residence  in  Corinth. 
To  make  room  for  this  theory,  he  clears  the  ground  of  all  but  one  c^ 
the  four  Biblical  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  rite,  by  appl>iDg  the 
maxim  (a  strange  procedure  on  the  part  of  a  professional  student  of 
history)  that  coincidences  must  be  reckoned  as  merely  the  echoes 
of  a  single  account,  and  that  divergent  accounts  invalidate  one 
another.  By  this  process  he  reduces  the  four  stories  to  one,  for 
which  Paul  is  the  sole  independent  voucher,  so  that,  "apart  from 
the  Corinthian  Epistle  there  is  no  Biblical  evidence  of  the  institution 
of  the  Ia)rd*s  Supper  at  all"  (p.  14).  The  Apostle's  statement,  "  I 
received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you,"  etc.,  he 
understands  (slightly  against  the  philological  probabilities  of  the  case; 
yet  cf.  Hoffmann,  p.  32  sq.)  as  a  claim  to  knowledge  acquired,  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  Apostles  who  were  personal  companions 
of  our  Lord,  —  which,  of  course,  would  be  fatal  to  the  theory  by  carry- 
ing the  observance  back  a  score  of  years,  —  but  by  direct  revelation.'* 
This  present  personal  revelation  the  Apostle  mistakes  for  a  past  fact. 

By  this  interpretation  Mr.  Gardner  not  only  overlooks  the  circum- 
stance that  he  re[)resents  Paul  as  in  this  instance,  contrary  to  his 
wont,  failing  to  discriminate  between  his  ordinary  and  his  ecstatic  or 
hypnotic  state,  Init  that  he  postulates  a  revelation  clothed  in  precise 
language."  Moreover,  granted  that  the  rite  originated  thus  in  a 
double  or  confused  mental  state  of  the  Apostle,  how  came  it  to  be 
universally  accepted  and  invested  with  special  sanctity,  without  the 
slightest  extant  trace  of  hesitation  or  dissent?  How  came  it  to 
establish  itself  at  once  in  churches  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  as  well 
those  of  so-called  '  Petrine '  origin  and  sympathy  as  those  loyal  to  the 

^^  Of  course  Professor  (lardner's  position  precludes  the  strong  objection  arising 
from  the  unre.isonal)leness  of  assuming  a  miraculous  communication  to  Paul  of 
informati<)n  which  was  oi)tainal)le  from  any  one  of  those  who  were  in  Christ 
before  liim.  Weiss,  who  a«j;rees  with  Prt)fessor  (lardner  in  thinking  Paul  to  claim 
a  special  revelation  on  the  subject,  makes  that  revelation  cover  '*  not  the  mere 
historical  data  .  .  .  but  their  si|j;nificance."  and  the  duty  of  repeating  the  observ- 
ance.     (Weiss,  I chnt  Jcsu'K  4()S,  note;    Hihl   Th<-oI.  §  S5  bA 

^*  Such  instances  us  Acts  9'^  ib''  27-^  will  hardly  be  thought  to  be  analogous. 
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Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, — in  Palestine,  Asia,  Africa,  Rome?  And 
that,  although  Paul,  its  author,  himself  gives  several  variant  interpre- 
tations of  it,  even  directly  after  its  birth  in  Corinth,  —  making  it  now 
a  memorial  rite,  now  a  covenant,  now  expiatory,  now  a  passover,  — 
and  all  the  while  so  thoroughly  dissociates  it  from  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  which  are  assumed  to  have  suggested  it,**  that  not  even  the 
name  "  mystery  "  is  applied  to  it  till  generations  afterward,^  which 
would  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  the  new  rite  been  a  substitute 
with  the  Corinthian  converts  for  the  revered  heathen  ceremonies. 
But  we  need  not  linger  upon  Mr.  Gardner's  unsolved  problems ;  for 
his  theory  has  found  acceptance,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  almost  no 
one  but  its  author." 

His  essay,  however,  marks  an  interesting  stage  in  the  discussion ; 
for  he  has  had  the  perspicacity  to  perceive  that  the  impeachment  of 
the  Evangelists'  accounts  to  be  successful  must  be  thorough,  and  leave 
not  so  much  as  a  historic  kernel  —  a  conclusion  in  which  some  of 
the  more  far-sighted  continental  critics,  like  Brandt  ('93)  and  Eich- 
horn  ('98)  are  beginning  to  follow  him. 

As  to  the  support  which  the  assumed  incompatibility  between  the 
establishment  of  anything  like  a  rite  by  Jesus  and  his  well-known 
views  is  thought  to  receive  from  a  depreciatory  treatment  of  the  rite 
of  baptism,  its  slendemess  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  runs  his 
eye  over  the  frequent  and  varied  references  to  this  latter  rite  which 
the  New  Testament  contains.  Not  only  was  it  confessedly  brought 
over  with  them  by  some  of  the  Baptist's  disciples,  who,  after  becoming 
Christ's  followers,  still  continued  to  employ  it  as  a  symbol  of  initiation 
into  the  new  faith  ;  but,  as  such,  it  appears  all  along  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Church  :  the  three  thousand  who  were  in  this  mode  added 
to  the  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2**),  and  the  twelve 
disciples  of  Jolin  at  Ephesus  (Acts  19*'^)  who  were  rebaptized  that 
they  might  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  —  its  seal  as  a  distinctively  Chris- 

^'^  "  It  is  precisely  in  the  manner  of  St.  Paul  that  he  should  long  to  turn  a  pagan 
ceremony  to  Christian  use,  or  as  he  would  have  said,  *  from  the  service  of  devils  to 
that  of  God,'"  p.  18.  Later,  however.  Professor  Gardner  says  (p.  20),  "The 
Pauline  origin  seems  to  rest  on  definite  facts,  the  Eleusinian  suggestion  to  be 
merely  a  probability."  ^^  See  Suicer,  Thesaurus,  etc.,  ii.  383. 

^*  Yet  Professor  McGiffert  says  {Apostolic  Age,  p.  538),  "Though  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  everywhere  eaten  by  Christian  disciples  before  Paul,  it  may  be  said 
in  a  certain  sense  that  it  was  established  by  him;  for  it  was  he,  so  far  as  our 
sources  enable  us  to  judge,  who  first  made  it  a  special  meal,  and  separated  from 
all  others."  Professor  Pfleiderer  is  also  reported  to  have  substantially  accepted 
Professor  Gardner's  view. 
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tian  ordinance,  —  are  only  representative  witnesses.  Still  more  note- 
worthy is  the  circumstance  that  Paul,  in  running  a  parallel  between 
the  adherents  of  the  new  dispensation  and  the  old,  speaks  of  the 
latter  as  "  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea  " ;  and 
Peter  ( i  Pet.  3***)  finds  its  antitype  in  the  ark  of  Noah  "  wherein 
few,  that  is  eight,  souls  were  saved  through  water :  which  (he  adds) 
after  a  true  likeness  doth  now  save  you,  even  baptism,"  etc  Now  such- 
far-fetched  typology  as  this  could  hardly  be  employed  in  reference  to 
a  ceremony  newly  introduced  or  resting  on  a  precarious  foundation. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  point  fiirthery  especially  as 
the  various  meanings  with  which  the  rite  is  freighted  by  the  New 
Testament  writers  we  shall  have  occasion  to  glance  at  in  another 
connection.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  apparent  slights  mentioned  as 
here  and  there  put  upon  it  cannot  overthrow  its  claim  to  have  been 
the  introductory  symbol  of  Christian  discipleship  from  the  very  first, 
but  must  find  —  as  they  do  —  their  easy  explanation  on  grounds 
which  we  cannot  now  turn  aside  to  consider. 

2.  But  though  the  number  of  those  who  plumply  deny  that  Jesus 
originated  the  Eucharistic  meal  is  small,  there  are  not  a  few  scholars 
who  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  intended  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent usage  or  prescribe  an  ordinance.  The  opinions  of  this  inter- 
mediate group  of  critics  appear  in  their  extreme  form  in  the  view  of 
Renan  as  just  now  cited.  Amid  many  minor  differences,  they  concur 
in  regarding  the  act  of  our  Lord  —  which  they  think  may  have  been 
quite  unpremeditated  —  as  designed  to  symbolize  to  his  followers 
their  vital  spiritual  dependence  on  him. 

Want  of  time  forbids  us  to  detail  the  various  wavs  in  which  these 
critics  soften  down  their  deviations  from  the  more  common  opinion. 
But  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  such  scholars  as  JtiHcher,  Spitta,  Weiss, 
Briggs,'*and  —  not  to  mention  minor  names  —  even  Luther**  himself, 
as  it  seems,  may  be  fairly  included  in  the  class." 

^'  Dr.  Briggs  seems  disposed  to  agree  with  Weiss  {Leben  Jesu\  1884,  Vol.  ii. 
498,  note,  614)  that  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  rite  is  due  to  disclosures 
made  by  our  I^)rd  after  his  resurrection.     See  his  Messiah  of  the  Gospels^  p.  123. 

^'  '*Thc  first  bondage  of  this  sacrament  is  as  regards  its  substance  or  complete- 
ness, which  the  tyranny  cf  Rome  has  wrested  from  us  [by  denying  reception  in  • 
both  kinds  to  the  laity].  Not  that  they  sin  against  Christ  who  use  one  kind  only, 
since  Christ  has  not  commanded  the  use  of  anv,  but  has  left  it  to  the  choice  of 
each  individual,  saymg,  'This  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  shall  do  it,  in  remembrance  of 
me.'"  Wacc  and  Huchhcim,  Luther'' s  rrimary  /Ftvvf-j  (Lond.,  1896),  p.  J09. 
See  Hoffmann,  u.  j.,  p.  99,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  fact. 

^^  Cf.  Iloltzmann,  tscuUstamentlichc  Thcologie  i.  304,  n.  3. 
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It  may  be  remembered,  too,  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  the 
sermon  which  he  preached  on  this  topic  to  the  Second  Church  in 
Boston,  and  in  which  he  made  his  peculiar  views  the  reason  for 
resigning  the  pastorate  {Works  xi.  29),  declared  that,  while  he 
accepted  the  Biblical  accounts,  he  'could  not  believe  that  Jesus 
meant  to  impose  a  memorial  feast  upon  the  whole  world  *  (/A,  p.  lo), 
but  that  the  observance  of  the  Supper  as  an  ordinance  rests  upon  the 
questionable  authority  of  St.  Paul  (pp.  19,  20  bottom). 

III.  But  some  of  these  theories  about  the  origin  of  the  rite  have 
already  involved  us  in  considerations  respecting  its  significance,  with 
which  they  are  inextricably  intertwined.  So  that  we  may  properly 
turn  our  attention  now  directly  to  this  latter  point. 

1.  We  need  not  linger  long  on  the  petty  criticisms  which  rest  on 
the  want  of  correspondence  in  details  between  type  and  antitype,  — 
as  that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  annually ;  that  neither  its  blood 
nor  that  of  sacrifices  was  partaken  of;  that  at  the  crucifixion  there 
was  no  profuse  shedding  of  blood,  whereas  in  the  epistles  allusions  to 
the  *  body '  of  Christ  are  rare,  while  mention  of  his  blood  is  frequent. 

This  last  fact,  indeed,  is  noteworthy.  No  doubt  the  red  wine,  or 
mixture  of  wine  and  water  (which  formed  the  contents  of  the  cup  at 
this  meal),  suggested  our  Lxjrd's  imagery.  But  there  is  slight  Bibli- 
cal warrant  for  the  hideous  conception  of  *  drinking  blood.*  It  is 
the  *  shedding,'  not  the  drinking,  of  the  blood  that  Jesus  emphasizes  : 
"This  is  my  covenant  blood  that  is  poured  out  on  behalf  of  many." 
In  both  Mark  and  Matthew,  too,  the  *  drinking  *  immediately  follows 
the  *  giving  of  thanks,*  and  precedes  the  declaration,  "  This  is  my 
blood  of  the  covenant.**  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  easy  transition 
of  thought  from  the  wine  as  symbolizing  the  *  blood,*  to  the  blood 
as  betokening  the  *  covenant.*  *  Blood  *  is  made  so  prominent  in 
apostolic  thought,  because  the  concrete  symbol  —  the  wine  of  the 
cup  —  is  lost  in  its  significance.  The  Jewish  ritual  had  made 
'blood*  suggestive  of  sacrifice  (Lev.  17").  It  is  this  sacrificial 
significance,  and  not  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  death,  which 
originated  such  expressions  as  "sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus.** 
And  the  warrant  for  this  sacrificial  view  of  his  death  we  have  already 
found  in  Christ*s  own  words. 

2.  Again,  to  bring  forward  as  an  objection  to  the  statement, 
"  This  is  my  body  broken  for  you,**  the  fact  that  the  body  was  not 
literally  broken,  seems  like  cavilling. 

The  flexible  —  or,  if  you  prefer,  vibratory  —  character  of  symbolic 
language  in  Jewish  usage  is  illustrated  in  this  very  case,  by  the  fact 
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that,  after  the  Eucharistic  meal  resting  on  that  language  had  been 
a  Christian  usage  for  a  generation,  the  Apostle  John  can  find  a  fulfil- 
ment of  Scripture  in  the  circumstance  that  "  not  a  bone  of  him  was 
broken."  Another  illustration  of  this  plastic  style  of  speech  is  fur- 
nished by  Paul's  statement  (i  Cor.  lo)  that  the '  &thers  "' were  all 
baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea";  although,  as 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  so  much  as 
besprinkled  by  cloud  or  sea;  —  *but  they  might  have  been'  is  the 
naive  remark  of  a  modem  commentator. 

3.  Two  other  points  in  the  criticisms  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward deserve  a  word  of  comment.  First,  that  the  rite  involves  the 
later  theological  conceptions  of  Paul  and  John,  and  so  cannot  reason- 
ably be  ascribed  to  Jesus.  But  how  if  those  theological  conceptions 
prove  —  as  they  claim  —  to  be  but  the  unfolding  of  tmths  which  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  contained  in  the  germ?  The  utterance  of  tmths 
the  full  scope  of  which  could  only  become  evident  later,  was  an 
acknowledged  characteristic  of  Jesus  as  a  teacher;  and  once  and 
again  in  the  Gospels  the  disciples  confess  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand him  at  the  time.  Congmously  enough,  therefore,  does  the 
lamented  Weizsacker  call  our  Lord's  procedure  at  the  supper  a 
**  Parable  in  Act,"  a  parable  for  the  interpretation  of  which  he  left 
his  disciples  to  the  teaching  of  experience. 

4.  The  second  objection  —  that  the  rite  implies  a  clear  foresight 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  of  the  fact  and  mode  of  his  death,  and  its  ulti- 
mate effect  upon  his  followers  and  the  world  —  is  undeniable,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  implication.  If  in  this  respect  it  stood  wholly  by 
itself,  without  parallel  or  corroboration,  some  misgiving  concerning 
it  might  be  pardonable.  But  such  an  assumption  falsifies  the  rec- 
ords :  recall  the  six  accounts  of  the  three  separate  occasions  on 
which  he  is  represented  as  explicitly  foretelling  his  fate ;  recall  the 
five  instances  in  which,  on  at  least  three  different  times,  he  is 
reported  to  have  bidden  every  one  that  would  follow  him  to  take  up 
his  cross ;  remember  his  answer  to  the  inquiry  about  fasting  —  "  the 
days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them, 
and  then  will  they  fast  in  that  day  "  ;  picture  again  the  scene  on  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  —  as  marvellous  in  its  significance  as  it  is 
delicate  in  delineation,  —  where  Moses  and  Elijah  spake  of  his 
decease  which  was  to  be  accomplished  in  Jerusalem ;  consider  the 
treatment  of  the  "one  beloved  son  "  (Mk.  12)  in  the  parable  of  the 
Wicked  Husbandmen ;  call  to  mind  his  chilling  reply  to  the  ambi- 
tious brothers :  **  Are  ye  able  to  drink  the  cup  that  I  drink,  or  to  be 
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baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?"  the  compres- 
sion of  soul  that  forces  from  him  the  ejaculation,  "  I  have  a  baptism 
to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accom- 
plished !  "  his  likening  of  his  end  to  that  of  Jonah  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment story,  and  that  which  the  Baptist  had  but  recently  met  (Mt.  1 7")  ; 
the  amazement  and  fear  that  took  hold  of  the  disciples  as  *' Jesus 
went  before  them"  (Mk.  10^)  ;  his  sad  confession  (Lk.  13'®),  "It 
cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  "  ;  his  pathetic  out- 
burst, "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  that  killeth  the  prophets  and  stonelh 
them  that  are  sent  unto  her !  "  In  short,  read  any  one  of  the  Gos- 
pels, and  see  what  a  torso  it  becomes  on  the  supposition  that 
the  references  to  the  crucifixion  are  afterthoughts  that  have  been 
crowded  back  into  the  story.  Assert,  if  you  will,  that  such  language 
as  this  (Mt.  20^^-^*) — "Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem;  and  the 
Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests  and  scribes ; 
and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver  him  unto 
the  Gentiles  to  mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify :  and  the  third 
day  he  shall  be  raised  up,"  shows  by  the  definiteness  of  its  details 
that  it  was  written  after  the  event.  That  matters  little.  For  the 
question  relates  not  to  the  details  of  the  record,  but  to  the  massive 
facts  of  the  history. 

And  that  his  death  would  not  permanently  disperse  his  followers 
and  end  his  sway  over  them,  —  whatever  its  immediate  effect  might 
be  upon  their  actions  or  their  mood,  —  he  proves  himself  once  and 
again  to  be  well  assured  of:  by  promising  them  regnant  power  over 
the  spiritual  tribes  yet  to  be  gathered  ;  by  authorizing  them  to  *  bind 
and  loose/  *  remit  and  retain,'  in  his  name ;  by  giving  them  precepts 
to  regulate  their  mutual  relations  after  he  should  have  left  them  ;  by 
speaking  of  them  as  a  "church"  to  be  founded  on  the  foremost 
apostle ;  nay,  in  the  very  words  that  accompanied  the  ceremony  we 
are  considering,  does  he  not  say  that  his  blood  is  "  shed "  —  not 
merely  for  the  little  group  about  the  table  but  —  "  for  many  "?  that  it 
is  the  blood  of  a  new  covenant,  a  phrase  which  of  necessity  implies  a 
new  covenant  people  —  a  ^Hp. 

IV.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  gather  up  some  of  the  results  reached 
by  these  discussions. 

I.  It  should  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  nowhere  have  a 
detailed  history  of  the  rite  or  exposition  of  its  meaning.  The  earliest 
record  of  it  in  narrative  form,  —  that  given  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
—  is  contained  in  two  or  three  verses,  and  scarcely  goes  beyond  *  the 
words  of  institution,'  as  they  are  styled.     Criticism  finds  no  room 
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for  itaelf.  The  narralive  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  An  attempt 
to  strip  anything  off  as  a  foreign  accretion  would  leav^  hardly  so 
much  as  the  skeleton  of  a  thought.  To  be  sure,  the  nppended  words 
in  Matthew,  "unto  remission  of  sins,"  were  not  improb:ihly  added  by 
ill  It  Evangelist  as  expressing  his  interpretation  of  the  "  blood  of  the 
covenant "  ;  an  interpretation  which,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  a 
truth  explicitly  stated  by  Jesus  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel  as  well  as  in 
M.irk.  The  only  valid  objection  to  them  gets  its  force  by  first  load- 
ing tliem  down  with  a  meaning  imported  from  some  mediaeval  or 
mudern  theological  theory  about  sin  and  its  forgiveness,  for  which  its 
authors  and  advocates  must  be  held  responsible,  not  the  New  TesU- 

Further,  there  is  evidently  some  confusion  in  the  text  of  Luke's 
account;  confusion  which  the  critics  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the 
mode  of  clearing  up.  The  problem  is  embarrassed  by  his  anticipa- 
tory reference  to  the  cup.  This  has  led  certain  readers  to  think  that 
he  speaks  of  two  separate  cups.  But  the  twofold  mention  may  be 
attributable  merely  to  his  resumptive  or  recapitulatory  propensity  as 
a  writer — a  characteristic  exemplified  notably  by  his  twofold  account 
of  the  Ascension.  Or  possibly  the  first  cup  may  be  a  relic  of  the 
Paschal  meal,  and  only  the  second  Eucharistic. 

He  varies  from  the  other  two  Evangelists  also  in  the  order  ofmen- 
liouing  the  cup  and  the  bre.id  :  but  that  no  more  impairs  his  testi- 
mony to  the  substantial  facts  than  his  similar  deviation  as  respects 
our  Lord's  temptations,  or  the  exposure  of  the  traitor  (Lk.  aa""**, 
but  the 'institution 'vs.""').  In  fact,  Paul  himself  once  reverses  the 
order  in  the  same  way  (i  Cor,  lo'*).  The  like  indifference  to  order 
reappears  in  the  '  Teaching.'  Naturally  the  repetition  of  the  observ- 
ance soon  established  a  uniformity  of  sequence  even  in  speech.  But 
sequence  in  such  a  case  does  not  affect  historicity. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  most  of  our  knowledge  about  the  primi- 
tive observartce  of  the  rite  we  get  from  Paul.  Yet  notice,  he  does 
not  undertake  to  give  us  a  history  of  it,  much  as  he  may  at  first  seem 
to,  and  is  sometimes  carelessly  said  to.  He  is  not  intent  on  making 
a  record  of  just  what  occurred  as  ii  occurred,  nor  is  he  laying  down 
what  might  be  called  a  '  doctrine  '  of  the  Eucharist.  An  examination 
of  what  he  says,  particularly  in  i  Cor.  ii,  where  he  speaks  most  ex- 
plicitly, will  show  that  he  is  reproving  the  gross  irregularities  which 
h:id  crept  into  the  observance  at  Corinth.  What  we  learn  from  him, 
therefore,  about  the  rile  itself  we  learn  incidentally  and  liy  inference. 
Il  was  the  custom  of  that  church,  apparently,  to  hold  a  special  meet- 
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ing  for  the  celebration  (vs.  ^^),  and  in  connection  with  it  to  eat  the 
*  agape/  or  fraternal  meal  *^  —  a  practice  which  was  kept  up  at  least 
in  certain  churches  into  the  second  century.  The  materials  for  the 
meal  —  including  *  the  sacred  elements,' as  it  has  become  the  prac- 
tice to  call  them  —  seem  to  have  been  provided  by  the  contributions 
in  kind  of  the  members  on  each  occasion  ;  and  as  a  consequence 
cliques  had  sprung  up ;  and  instead  of  waiting  for  one  another  and 
partaking  simultaneously  (vs.  '^^),  each  looked  out  for  himself;  with 
the  result  that  one  (a  poor  man,  or  a  late  comer)  was  hungry,  while 
another  carried  his  excess  to  drunkenness.  In  rebuking  this  unseem- 
liness the  Apostle  admonishes  them  that  such  a  supper  is  not  the 
Lord's  Supper;  that  /le  received  (the  emphasis  lies  on  the  pronoun) 
a  very  different  observance,  and  gave  such  to  them  —  an  observance 
of  the  most  reverent  character  and  most  devout  associations ;  for  it 
was  instituted  by  our  Lord  himself  at  a  most  momentous  season, 
namely,  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  ;  that  all  its  suggestions 
cluster  about  and  spring  from  that  solemn  hour ;  that  it  is  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  their  crucified  Redeemer ;  that  in  every  celebration  of  it 
they  are  proclaiming  his  death,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end. 
Take  heed,  therefore  (he  says  in  substance),  that  your  manner  of 
commemorating  the  event  be  worthy  of  its  dignity  and  its  sanctity. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  all  the  references  to  the  rite  in  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  indicate  that  it  was  already  an  established  usage.  The  three 
thousand  added  to  the  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  "  continued  " 
(we  are  told)  "  in  the  Apostles*  teaching  and  fellowship,  in  the  break- 
ing of  bread  and  the  prayers  "  (Acts  2^).  This  phrase  *  the  breaking 
of  bread '  became  the  technical  term  for  the  rite,  or  for  the  common 
meal  whose  central  and  culminating  point  it  describes.  So  early  at 
least  as  the  *  Teaching'  (ix.  4)  the  *  bread*  is  called  simply  KXaG-fia. 
Although  it  was  at  Troas,  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  when  the  dis- 
ciples were  gathered  together  to  break  bread"  (Acts  20'),  that  we 
have  the  only  recorded  instance  of  Paul's  personal  participation  in 
the  observance,  yet  his  language  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians  im- 
plies its  habitualness  :  "  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  "  (Le,  are 
in  the  habit  of  blessing),  "the  bread  which  we  break"  (i  Cor.  10'*^)  ; 
*'  as  often  as  ye  drink  this  cup  ...  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  " 
(i  Cor.  11^^).  .And  his  allusion  to  receiving  the  rite  "of  the 
Lord"  (i  Cor.  11^),  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  it  makes  reference  to 
his  interviews  with  the  earlier  Apostles  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  (of 

"*  This  is  denied  by  Jiilicher,  u.  s.,  p.  232  s^.     See  Allen,  Christian  InstitU' 
tions,  p.  517  sqq. 
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which  he  speaks  in  Gal.  i ****'•),  carries  back  the  observance  a  score 
of  years  behind, the  date  at  which  he  writes,  and  makes  those  Apos- 
tles attest  it  within  a  few  years  of  Christ's  death. 

In  short,  all  the  extant  indications  corroborate  the  belief  that 
the  rite  (i)  originated  with  Jesus;  (2)  was  intended  for  the  church 
at  large;  (3)  was  consequently  to  be  repeated;  and  (4)  that  this 
was  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  whole  group  of  his  most  intimate 
personal  associates. 

V.  If  these  results  are  valid,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  : 
What  is  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  true  attitude 
for  us  to  hold  towards  it? 

I.  Here  we  come  upon  a  most  important  suggestion  respecting 
the  proper  understanding  and  use  of  Scripture. 

The  modem  views  differ  widely  from  one  another,  as  we  have  seen. 
But,  apart  from  the  one  or  two  isolated  interpretations  which  sever 
the  rite  from  the  thought  of  Christ's  death,  they  concur  in  grouping 
themselves  about  the  crucifixion.  For  the  most  part,  however,  each 
confines  itself  to  but  a  single  aspect  of  that  great  central  fact.  For 
one  interpreter,  the  rite  is  commemorative :  "  This  do  in  remem- 
brance of  me."  To  another,  it  is  symbolic,  a  token  of  fellowship 
through  *commensality'  (to  use  a  word  which  Robertson  Smith  has 
revived)  ;  the  thought  is  unfolded  in  Paul's  comparison  of  the  rite 
to  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  sacrificial  meals  :  "  Ye  cannot  drink  the 
cup  of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  demons  ;  ye  cannot  partake  of  the 
table  of  the  Ix)rd  and  the  table  of  demons."  A  third  insists  that 
the  rite  is  simply  piacular  and  expiatory  :  "  I  delivered  unto  you, 
first  of  all,  what  also  I  received,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures."  A  fourth  finds  its  central  idea  in  the  Cove- 
nant :  "  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant."  To  a  fifth,  it  is  simply  the 
Christian's  passover :  "  Purge  out  the  old  leaven  of  malice  and  wick- 
edness ;  for  our  passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even  Christ." 
Yet  another  finds  its  secret  hidden  in  the  mystic  sense  of  incorpora- 
tion :  **  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  abideth  in 
me,  and  I  in  him." 

Now,  1  venture  to  think  that  these  diverse  theories  are  all  partly 
right  and  wholly  wrong,  if  the  paradox  may  be  pardoned.  Each 
embodies  a  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  trouble  with  them  is 
that  they  are  one-eyed.  Their  advocates  are  disposed  to  assume 
each  that  because  his  interpretation  is  correct,  the  others  are  errone- 
ous. They  quite  overlook  the  many-sidedness  of  Scripture,  the 
elasticity  and  power  of  self-adaptation  inherent  in  the  Christian  faith. 
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A  Strange  oversight  this  in  the  present  case,  because  the  Biblical 
vouchers  for  all  the  interpretations  just  adduced  (except  perhaps 
one)  have  been  drawn  from  the  writings  of  one  and  the  same  apostle. 
The  exception  referred  to  is  the  idea  of  mystic  incorporation,  as  set 
forth  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John.  But  even  this  idea  of  corporate 
unity  also  finds  distinct  recognition  by  Paul :  "  The  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  a  communion  of  (or,  according  to  the  alternate  ren- 
dering, 'participation  in')  the  body  of  Christ?  seeing  that  we,  who 
are  many,  are  one  bread  (or,  *  loaf),  one  body ;  for  we  all  partake  of 
the  one  bread." 

This  quality  of  pliancy  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  in  Biblical  thought, 
this  power  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  various  and  varying  needs  of 
men,  is  so  noteworthy,  and  its  recognition  so  important  for  the  right 
understanding  and  use  of  Scripture,  —  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
so  apt  to  be  obscured  by  erroneous  views  of  inspiration  and  the  hard 
and  fast  senses  insisted  on  by  theologians  in  search  of  what  are  called 
"  proof-texts,"  —  that  I  must  beg  leave  to  linger  on  it  a  moment.  It 
is  illustrated  by  the  five  or  six  different  lights  in  which  the  simple  his- 
toric fact  of  Christ's  death  is  placed.  Now,  it  is  a  mere  deed  of 
violence :  "  whom  [the  Jews]  slew,  by  hanging  him  on  a  tree " 
(Acts  10^)  ;  now,  the  fulfilment  of  a  divine  purpose:  "him,  being 
delivered  up  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God, 
ye  . . .  did  crucify  and  slay  "  (Acts  2^)  ;  now,  an  act  of  voluntary  self- 
surrender  :  "  No  one  taketh  my  life  away  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down 
of  myself"  (Jn.  10^*) ;  now,  God's  public  vindication  of  his  rectoral 
righteousness :  "  whom  God  set  forth  ...  in  his  blood  to  show  his 
righteousness,  because  of  the  passing  over  of  the  sins  done  afore- 
time "  (Rom.  3^)  ;  now,  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  prophecy :  "all 
things  must  needs  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  concerning  me"  (Lk.  24**;  cf. 
Mt.  2&'^^-  Lk.  22'*^);  now,  the  prerequisite  to  helpful  service:  "it 
became  him  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  through  whom  are  all 
things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory  to  make  the  author  of  their 
salvation  perfect  through  sufferings"  (Heb.  2^"). 

In  further  illustration  of  this  many-sidedness  of  Scripture,  this 
flexibility  and  self-adjusting  power  of  Biblical  truth,  let  me  recall  the 
rite  of  baptism,  according  to  my  promise  (p.  118).  Often  that  rite  is 
simply  initiatory,  as  all  admit.  Again,  it  is  significant  of  loyalty : 
"  our  fathers  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea"  (i  Cor.  10^);  t.e,  as  Ex.  14^*  tells  us,  after  going  through  the 
sea  on  dry  land,  "  the  people  believed  in  the  Lord  and  in  his  servant 
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Moses."  Again,  it  appears  as  the  condition  precedent  to  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Spirit :  after  the  converts  in  Samaria  had  been  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Apostles  "  laid  their  hands  on 
them  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  8*^*')-  Further,  it 
is  represented  as  having  unifying  power :  "  in  one  spirit  we  were  all 
baptized  into  one  body"  (i  Cor.  12^^).  At  one  time,  it  symbolizes 
the  extinction  of  one's  past  moral  being  :  "  all  we  who  were  baptized 
into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  his  death  ;  we  were  buried  .  .  . 
with  him  through  baptism  into  death  '  (Rom.  6^^),  At  another,  it  is 
the  presage  and  dawn  of  the  recipient's  consummation  :  "  as  many  of 
you  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ "  (Gal.  3^). 

Or  take  the  threefold  interpretation  of  the  utterance  of  Jesus  at 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up  "  (Jn.  2^°)  :  — understood  now  materially,  as  referring 
to  the  edifice  in  which  the  words  were  spoken  (Mk.  14*)  ;  now  typi- 
cally, to  "  the  temple  of  his  body  "  (vs.^^) ;  now  ideally,  to  that  temple 
of  the  saints  who  are  "  builded  together  in  him  for  a  habitation  of 
God  in  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  2^;  cf.  i  Cor.  3"  2  Cor.  6^«). 

Or  again,  the  twofold  explanation  of  the  term  "  Son  of  God  "  in 
its  application  to  Jesus :  —  as  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  his  divine 
parentage  (Lk.  i*'')  ;  on  the  other,  to  the  indwelling  of  the  divine 
Logos  (Jn.  i^^) ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  term's  currency  as  expressive 
of  Messianic  dignity  (Jn.  1**  *'^),  and  in  a  metaphysical  sense  (Rom.  i* 
Gal.  4^  Heb.  i^^*,  etc.). 

But,  without  multiplying  illustrations,  let  us  never  forget  that  the 
New  Testament  is  not,  primarily  at  least,  history,  much  less  is  it 
theology,  with  its  petrified  inflexibility  of  definition  and  statement  ; 
but  it  is  a  book  of  religion,  a  book  in  which  the  presentation  of  truth 
is  affected  by  the  faith  and  the  needs  of  the  several  writers  and  their 
readers.  But  diversity  of  presentation  no  more  invalidates  the  sub- 
stantial kernel  of  underlying  fact  in  an  epistle,  than  it  does  in  a  modern 
sermon. 

2.    Our  topic  has  a  suggestion  for  criticism  also. 

a.  One  of  the  rising  scholars  of  Germany,  who  has  given  some 
special  attention  to  our  subject,  on  being  asked  when  the  present 
discussion  was  likely  to  end,  gravely  shook  his  head  and  answered, 
"The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  settle  the  text."  With  all  deference 
to  the  author  of  this  opinion,  I  think  it  must  be  pronounced  a  strange 
exaggeration. 

The  only  variation  of  moment  in  our  extant  authorities  affects  the 
account  in  Luke  ;  and  of  that  we  have  already  spoken.     And  even 
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after  the  rejection  of  the  questionable  words,  his  account  is  practi- 
cally complete,  and  coincident  with  the  other  three:  "And  having 
received  a  cup  he  gave  thanks  and  said,  Take  this  and  divide  it 
among  yourselves.  For  I  say  unto  you  I  will  not  drink  henceforth 
of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  have  come.  And 
having  taken  a  loaf,  after  giving  thanks  he  brake  it  and  gave  to  them, 
saying,  This  is  my  body."  No  ;  criticism,  as  I  have  said,  can  hardly 
find  a  footing  here.  The  notion  that  whatever  is  problematical  or 
debatable  about  our  subject  will  be  lessened  by  microscopic  scrutiny 
of  the  text,  is  a  delusion.  It  assumes  a  literary  or  a  mechanical  rela- 
tionship of  our  records  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  probable 
conditions  of  their  origin.  It  disregards  the  free  intercourse,  the 
uncalculating,  actual,  earnest,  religious  life  from  which  those  records 
si)rung.  It  magnifies  the  words  by  looking  at  them  in  the  light  of 
the  world-wide  struggles  of  which  they  have  been  made  the  arena.  It 
isolates  them  and  makes  them  an  exception  to  the  free  general  tenor 
of  the  Gospel  narratives  ;  mistaking  modern  interests  for  ancient,  it 
transforms  the  palpitating  preacher  into  a  cold-blooded  historical 
and  textual  critic.  It  is  no  more  likely  that  the  primitive  believers 
discovered  discrepancies  and  perplexities  in  the  statements  relating 
to  the  Lord*s  Supper,  than  that  the  plain  unbiassed  Christian  does  at 
the  present  day.  The  untrammelled  freedom  with  which  the  accounts 
were  read  and  used  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  early 
liturgies  and  in  the  Apost,  Const.  (8,  12,  16 ;  7,  25,  i),  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Saviour  himself:  "As  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread,  etc.,  ye  proclaim  my  death,  until  I  come " 
(Resch,  Agrapha,  105  sq,;  cf.  284).^® 

b.  Our  subject  has  a  word  of  caution  also  for  the  '  higher '  as  well 
as  for  the  textual  critic.  '  Higher  criticism,'  indeed,  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  current,  viz.,  as  describing  the  process  of  analyzing, 
classifying,  and  tracing  to  their  respective  authors  and  periods,  the 
contents  of  composite  literary  productions,  finds  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment—  with  the  exception  in  some  measure  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels 

—  an  extremely  restricted  field.  For  the  New  Testament  is  not 
made  up,  like  the  Old,  of  writings  composed,  many  of  them,  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  they  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  have  them, 

—  writings  bearing  indisputable  internal  evidence  of  adaptation  to 
the  changing  conditions  of  a  people,  whose  orderly  development  was 

^^  The  divergencies  in  the  three  accounts  of  Paul's  conversion  given  in  the  Acts 
are  a  demonstration  —  if  any  be  needed  —  of  the  small  importance  attached  in 
New  Testament  times  to  petty  details. 
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iBterrapud  again  2nd  again  by  civil  strife  and  foreign  war,  who  wrig 
pedcd,  de^kjiti^,  and  iheir  land  laid  waste  repeatedly  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  whose  liieramie  must  have  shared  to  some  extent  the 
natknal  fonunes, —  but  it  is  the  product  in  the  main  of  a  single  gen- 
enUioD,  oa.tly  one  quarter  of  il  ooadng  botn  the  pea  ot  a  single  ntan, 
whose  most  iiapattaat  Epistles  were  written  hardljr  tweniy-fitre  years 
after  the  death  of  the  foander  of  ChristianitT,  aad  who  expressly 
directed  at  least  two  of  the  churches  he  addressed  to  exchange  with 
ooe  another  the  Epistles  received  from  him  —  a  practice  which  trould 
both  tend  to  preclude  material  alteration,  and  to  perpetuate  a  record 
<rf  it,  if  made.  The  few  apparcntlj-  heierogeneons  iiwenions  and 
diqointed  combinations  which  his  writings  exhibit  ought  not,  I  think, 
lo  Mrprise  any  one  in  letters  composed  for  the  most  part  hastily,  to 
meet  prcsnng  exigencies,  by  a  mind  full  to  overflowing,  impetuous, 
and  dictating  its  thoughts  (as  we  know  Paul  did)  to  an  amanuensis.        ' 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  one  critic  at  least,  among 
those  disponed  to  question  the  opinion  that  Jesus  himself  established 
our  rite,  thinks  it  to  be  a  compound  the  several  elements  of  which 
can  be  tracefi  to  their  respective  sources  ;  the  sacrificial  are  thought 
to  be  of  Jewish  origin  ;  the  '  sacramental '  and  '  mysterious,'  Greek  ; 
the  idea  of  incorporation,  Gnostic. 

Now,  the  affinity  more  or  less  close  of  the  New  Testament  presen- 
tations with  ihe!e  several  types  of  thought  need  not  be  denied. 
Even  the  use  of  the  epithet  '  Gnostic '  seems  to  involve  no  anachro- 
nism  ;  for  it  is  apparently  pretty  well  settled  that  there  existed  a 
species  of  pre-Christian  Jewish  Gnosticism." 

But  let  any  one  try  to  think  out  for  himself  the  process  of  amal- 
gamating these  geographically  separated  and  in  some  respects  diverse 
conceptions  into  one,  and  the  embodiment  of  that  composite  result 
in  a  rite  so  simple  and  bold  as  that  portrayed  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  reception  of  that  rite  within  a  generation,  without  a  knovn 
trace  of  dissent,  by  the  scattered  groups  of  believers  in  every  land  — 
Greece,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Palestine^  let,  I  say,  a  person  seriously 
make  this  experiment,  and  he  will  convince  himself  how  much  simpler 
history  is  than  speculation.  One  of  the  first  lessons  in  criticism  is 
the  truth  that  often  a  deep  chasm  separates  what  is  possible  from 
what  is  probable. 

3.  Again,  this  rite  exemplifies  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the 
solidarity  of  the  New  Testament.     TJie  Book's  contents  illustrate  and 

"  See   (he   work   of   M.   FriedlSnder,   £>er  vprchriill.  jUditchi  GaoilMtmiti, 
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uphold  one  another  in  unexpected  ways.  Here  is  a  little  passage, 
only  two  or  three  verses  in  compass,  stating  in  language  as  simple  as 
it  is  surprising,  an  incident  —  we  might  almost  say  an  interruption  — 
in  a  meal  the  ritual  of  which  was  elaborate  and  prescribed,  a  meal 
the  participants  in  which  knew  that  they  were  eating  together  for  the 
last  time,  a  meal  preceded  (as  many  think)  by  the  selfish  wrangle  of 
the  disciples  about  places,  a  meal  made  memorable  by  the  Master's 
condescension  to  a  menial  office,  by  the  appalling  exposure  of  the 
traitor,  by  the  tender  discourse  culminating  in  prayer  to  which  the 
Fourth  Gospel  devotes  more  than  four  chapters ;  here  in  this  little 
passage  —  this  fragment,  as  it  were,  of  Scripture  —  we  have  a  state- 
ment made  without  preface  and  left  without  comment,  before  which 
many  a  reader,  as  we  have  seen,  at  first  stands  baffled. 

But  when  pondered,  when  scrutinized  in  its  relations  to  the 
speaker,  the  hearers,  the  occasion,  it  is  discovered  to  have  connec- 
tions, subtile  but  indisputable,  reaching  back  through  the  centuries 
to  the  very  birthday  of  God's  chosen  nation,  and  forward  to  the 
triumphal  consummation  of  his  earthly  kingdom.  Instead  of  stand- 
ing there  in  its  isolation,  bold  almost  to  repulsiveness,  it  discloses 
analogies  with  current  beliefs,  recalls  national  usages,  gathers  up  into 
itself  scattered  reminiscences,  till  it  becomes  a  kind  of  epitome  of 
prophetic  pre-intimations,  a  summary  of  apostolic  experience  and 
hope,  a  focal  point  in  the  career  of  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the 
World. 

The  feast  which  accompanied  a  sacrifice  bound  the  worshippers 
together  —  as  Paul  reminds  us  —  not  merely  with  one  another 
(i  Cor.  12^),  but  with  the  object  of  their  worship  (i  Cor.  lo'^^"). 
After  the  analogy  of  the  thought  drawn  out  so  fully  in  the  6th  of 
John,  eating  and  drinking,  as  symbolizing  fellowship  and  enjoyment, 
appear  in  the  later  Old  Testament  books :  "  Come  eat  ye  of  my 
bread,"  says  Wisdom  in  the  Proverbs  (9*),  "and  drink  of  the  wine 
which  I  have  mingled."  And  again  in  Ecclesiasticus  (24*')  :  -"They 
that  eat  me  shall  yet  be  hungry ;  and  they  that  drink  me  shall  yet  be 
thirsty."  And  even  to  Hillel  is  ascribed  the  saying,  **  There  will  be 
no  Messiah  for  Israel,  for  they  ate  him  up  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  "  -* 
It  was  the  practice  among  the  Jews,  as  among  many  other  nations, 
to  mark  a  season  of  mourning  by  the  use  of  special  food  —  the  *  bread 
of  mourning  and  the  cup  of  consolation,'  as  it  is  called  in  the 
prophets.^  And  though  the  asking  of  a  blessing  at  meals  seems  to 
have  been  practised  at  least  from  Samuel's  day  (i  Sam.  9^),  and  in 

"  See  Wetstein  on  Jn.  6»'.  «  Jer.  16^  Ezek.  24"  Hos.  9*. 


I  jo  fjirxsAi,  or  hujcal  LmxAiuBf. 

Uler  ]«w»fa  osagf  «3s  Ki^uiml  even  where  aolr  three  ate  tt^ether,^ 
)TI  the  rciterateil  meoikm  of  our  X-ofd's  '  gmng  of  tbaoks '  at  ibe'l 
brcakiDS  of  bread  fivors  the  conjcirturt  that  tb«  famtlLtr  act  took  i 
io  hi*  C3M  soiae  cturAcierisdc  whkh  emphoiizeJ  anj  Castenoj  it  ia 
theii  thtxigbt.  Ultoesi  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Mt.  14** 
Lk.9"  Jn-6''^=),of  the  foor  iboBSand  (Ml.  15"  Mk.  S*'(.  and  ilic 
meal  at  Emtnatti,  vhcre  he  became  knOTrn  to  the  two  a  he  blessed 
and  bnke  the  bresd  (  Lk.  34"  ")  ;  aiid  all  the  more  Dotevorthy  b  this 
Usi  insUDce.  ticcause  the  two,  not  beii^  uf  the  namber  of  the  Twi^hx 
(Lk.  24^),  were  not  present  at  the  sMmmental  OKal. 

How  nuQv  Tocmoties  tutd  thmghts  Bke  these  grooped  tbemselves 
abonit  our  Lord's  tBsliliituia  of  the  Sapper  we  caonat  lelL  Only 
scattered  and  fragmeDtuy  traces  of  thciu  can  be  detected  in  our 
extant  Bcnptnre^  That  the  Omstian  rite  should  take  up  into  itself 
something  from  these  antecedetit  faiths  and  usages  is  as  natoial  as 
thai  Paul  should  make  the  inscripcion  "  to  an  unknown  God "  the 
bans  for  an  exposition  of  Christiao  theism.  But  even  so.  as  wie 
diretl  npoa  the  ordinance  in  its  Uterarr  and  historic  rcUtioos  we  ^hall 
begin  to  discern  its  stxaiegic  signiflcxDce  and  its  power ;  we  shaS 
undeistand  bow  it  could  mb  for  the  disciples  thdr  Master's  death  of 
its  horror  and  disappointment,  and  make  it  ih?  irsji^iiion  to  a  higher 
activity  on  his  part  and  a  more  spiritui]  u  '  1  :;.."-.  ^V'e  shall 
be   di.i|KKeii,   I   think,   to   concur   in   the  _  ■   cjulioiis 

Holtzmaon  :  "  The  words  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me '  perhaps 
were  not  spoken  ;  but  only  the  more  surely  do  they  utter  what  lay  to 
the  occasion,  and  made  itself  current  with  unforced  correctness  of 
sequence,"    (.V.  T.  TheoL  i.  304.) 

4.  Further,  our  subject  exhibits  the  profound  wisdom  of  Jesus  as 
respects  the  matter  of  rites. 

No  reader  of  the  Gospel  can  doubt  that  Jesus  intended  to  gather 
about  him  a  self- perpetuating  company  of  disciples  —  in  other  words, 
to  establish  a  church  on  eirth.  But  he  has  nowhere  set  forth  any- 
thing approximating  to  a  form  of  organization  for  that  church,  and 
only  once  or  twice  laid  down  a  principle  which  should  govern  its 
members  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another  and  ihe  world."  Not- 
withstanding his  prediction  that  adherents  should  come  into  hb  king- 
dom from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  e^en  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  who  were  bom  to  citizenship  in  it,  and  the  direct  command  to 
the  eleven  to  "  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations "  which,  afler  his 
I,  Matthew  puts  into  his  mouth,  he  is  content  to  leave  them 
»Mt.  18"  ao""  J3"«-. 
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to  the  slow  teaching  of  experience.  And  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  after 
his  departure  before  even  a  Peter,  under  the  cooperating  influences 
of  the  Providence  and  Spirit  of  God,  comes  to  perceive  that  "  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  and  gradually  brings  himself  to  join  with 
Paul  and  James  in  a  somewhat  qualified  public  avowal  of  the  co- 
equality  of  all  believers.  Thus  is  the  Jewish  nest  emptied  only  by 
tl>e  patient  hatching  of  its  eggs. 

The  like  wise  reserve  reappears  in  his  utterances  respecting  the 
two  ordinances  which  his  Church  has  observed  through  the  genera- 
tions :  the  disciples  are  bidden  to  "  baptize  "  ;  but  nowhere  does  he 
give  explicit  directions  respecting  the  subjects,  the  mode,  the  place, 
or  the  ministrant  of  the  rite ;  nowhere  is  any  formulary  prescribed 
for  its  administration ;  while  the  recorded  instances  in  the  Acts,  the 
language  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews  (lo^)  and  to  Titus  (3')  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  hardly  intelligible  phrase  in  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  (3^^)  —  seem  to  show  that  in  practice  it  was  varied  according 
to  the  varying  needs  and  usages  of  localities  and  persons. 

Similar  elasticity  and  diversity  characterize,  as  we  have  seen, 
apostolic  speech,  and  apparently  practice,  respecting  the  rite  on 
which  we  have  been  dwelling.  The  critics  falter  in  their  attempts 
to  discover  some  trace  of  an  established  formulary  in  its  administra- 
tion, common  as  its  observance  indisputably  was,  at  least  in  Corinth. 
The  addition  in  the  early  centuries  of  other  articles  of  food  —  such 
as  honey,  cheese,  salt  —  to  those  employed  in  its  first  observance,  and 
even  the  substitution  in  ascetic  circles  of  water  for  the  (mixed)  wine 
of  the  cup,  attest  the  flexibility  and  freedom  of  early  belief  and  prac^ 
tice.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  though  Infinite  Wisdom  had  done  its 
utmost  to  preclude  and  to  thwart  the  ingrained  propensity  of  men 
to  paralyze  life  by  routine,  to  petrify  words  throbbing  with  the  most 
tender  and  sacred  suggestions  into  hackneyed  formalism. 
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An  Inductive  Study  of  Selah. 

PROF.   CHARLES   A.    BRIGGS. 

rnD  is  used  seventy-one  times  in  thirty-nine  psalms  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalter  and  three  times  in  Hab.  3,  which  originally  belonged  lo  one 
of  the  Minor  Psalters,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  in  the  titles 
prefixed  and  appended  IVli'ip  *??,  H'SXh,  '^i^:^Z:^. 

n?D  is  used  four  times  in  the  Hebrew  at  the  close  of  psalms, 
namely,  in  ^3,  24,  46,  ami  9.  The  first  three  of  these  uses  are  not 
given  in  Sept.,  and  the  fourth  would  doubtless  not  have  been  given  if 
this  version  had  not  combined  9  and  10  into  one  psalm.  The  Sept. 
therefore  omits  TOD  at  the  close  of  psalms  for  the  reason,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  that  it  was  always,  as  a  matter  of  usage,  implied. 

The  Sept.  uses  Sw^oA^,  its  constant  rendering  of  Tr7D,  with  some 
variations  from  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  The  term  is  omitted  in  88" 
where  it  indeed  seems  inappropriate  ;  but  some  MSS.  (see  Holmes 
and  Parsons)  give  it  with  some  propriety  in  88'^.  The  Sept.  (raosi 
MSS.)isdoubtlrss«orrecl  inusingit  57'insteadof  57*of  the  Hebrew. 
The  Sept.  moreover  uses  SiatpaXiia  in  2'  34"  50"  68*'"  80*  94".  Of 
these,  68^  "  50'*  are  additional  uses  in  psalms  which  use  TrTO  else- 
where ;  80'  is  a  usage  justified  by  appropriateness,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  a  psalm  belonging  to  a  group  which  uses  hSd. 
Psalm  80  is  a  mDlfi,  has  a  melody  prescribed  in  the  title,  and  bears 
the  term  n3£307,  the  significance  of  which  we  shall  see  further  on. 
These  uses  are  probably  ancient.  But  the  other  uses,  2'  34"  94", 
are  in  psalms  of  a  different  kind  from  those  which  use  iT?D  in  the 
Hebrew  Psalter.  These  uses  were  doubtless  modem  insertions  ia 
the  Sept.  vetcion,  and  were  never  in  the  Hebrew  original.  Many 
MSS.  of  Holmes  and  Parsons  present  other  uses  of  Sia<liaXim.  How- 
ever important  these  may  be  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  uses 
of  the  word,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  they  simply,  for  the  most 
part,  indicate  later  insertions  in  Greek  MSS.  for  the  very  same  reasons 
that  induced  their  insertion  in  additional  passages  in  the  earlier  MSS. 
as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  Psalter,    The  Psalter  of  Solomon,  com- 
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posed  after  the  final  completion  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter,  uses  &cu/raAfui 
in  17''^  i8^^  The  latter  is  at  the  end  of  a  section  which  in  many 
MSS.  closes  the  psalm,  a  new  psalm,  19,  beginning  with  the  next 
verse.  The  former  is  in  just  such  a  place  as  we  find  it  in  ancient 
Hebrew  usage.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for  doubting  the  originality 
of  these  uses. 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  Psalter  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  thirty-nine  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  psalms  use  H^D.  It  is  improbable  there- 
fore that  the  insertion  of  the  word  came  from  the  final  editor  of  the 
Psalter  unless  there  is  something  in  its  meaning  which  made  it  appro- 
priate to  some  psalms  and  not  to  others.  Provisionally  we  may  say 
that  it  could  not  be  used  with  propriety  in  some  of  the  psalms  except 
at  the  close.  But,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven 
psalms  which  do  not  use  Selah,  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  used ;  as  indeed  we  see  by  its  insertion  in 
many  of  jthem  in  the  Versions.  Then  we  notice  its  absence  in  the 
Hebrew  text  from  whole  groups  of  psalms,  such  as  the  Halle  Is,  the 
pilgrim  psalms,  the  royal  group  93-100,  those  psalms  which  intrin- 
sically were  most  suited  for  public  worship.  Indeed,  the  Chroni- 
cler, I  Ch.  16^  when  he  would  give  specimens  of  temple  psalms, 
uses  105*''^  adds  to  it  96^'^,  and  closes  with  a  benediction  or  dox- 
ology.  It  seems  to  be  evident,  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  Psalter  is  con- 
cerned, that  TT^D  was  already  in  certain  psalms  before  the  Hebrew 
Psalter  was  finally  arranged  in  its  present  form,  and  that  the  editor 
made  no  additions  to  its  use. 

2.  There  is  a  group  of  psalms  in  the  midst  of  the  Psalter  known 
as  Elohistic  Psalms  from  their  use  of  the  divine  name  D^'^7K  instead 
of  mn'',  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Psalter.  In 
many  cases  C^n7K  was  evidently  substituted  for  an  original  TV\tV. 
F'or  reasons  which  I  cannot  here  pause  to  give,  I  think  that  these 
])salms  were  selected  from  earlier  minor  Psalters,  and  that  they  were 
edited  for  a  major  Psalter  which,  for  a  long  time,  existed  apart  by 
itself.  This  Elohistic  Psalter  includes  twenty-three  of  the  thirty-nine 
psalms  with  hSd,  namely :  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  52,  54,  55,  57,  59, 
60,  61,  62,  66,  67,  68,  75,  76,  77,  81,  82,  83.  The  use  of  H^D  did 
not  originate  with  this  editor,  for  we  find  it  in  psalms  which  he  did 
not  take  up  into  his  collection,  and  it  is  absent  from  not  a  few  of  the 
psalms  which  he  has,  namely :  42,  43,  45,  51,  53,  56,  58,  63,  64,  65, 
69-74,  78,  79  (80?).  In  some  of  these  the  Greek  MSS.  use  it,  and 
there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  used  in  other 
cases. 
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3.  There  is  another  group  of  psalms  which  has  in  its  titles  the  term 
n3Q& /.  The  opinion  which  I  have  held  for  some  years  is  that  this 
term  indicates  that  the  psalms  which  bear  it  were  taken  by  the  final 
editor  from  an  earlier  major  Psalter  which  was  called  the  Director's 
Psalter,  this  Psalter  being  composed  of  selections  from  the  three 
earlier  minor  Psalters  which  bore  the  names  of  David,  Asaph,  and 
Korah,  to  which  only  two  orphan  psalms  were  added,  66,  67.  The 
Director's  Psalter  includes  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-nine  psalms  with 
rPD.  The  psalm  Hab.  3  was  also  originally  in  this  Psalter  with  nSo. 
For  similar  reasons  to  those  given  above  under  1,  9,  the  editor  of  the 
Director's  Psalter  did  not  insert  the  iItD.  He  found  it  already  in 
the  psalms  which  he  gathered  into  his  Psalter.  Of  the  twenty  Davidic 
psalms  which  use  HtD  the  Director's  Psalter  has  fifteen,  4,  9,  20,  21, 
39»  52,  54,  55,  57i  59,  60,  61,  62,  (i.%,  140;  of  the  seven  psalms  of 
Asaph  which  use  H^D,  the  Director's  Psalter  has  four,  75,  76,  77, 
81  (80?)  ;  of  the  nine  Korahite  psalms  which  use  rPD,  the.Director's 
Psalter  has  seven,  44,  46,  47,  49,  84,  85,  %%.  Besides,  the  Director's 
Psalter  includes  the  orphan  psalms,  66,  67,  and  the  psalm  of  Hab.  3. 
There  are  in  all  fifty-five  psalms  from  the  Director's  Psalter  and 
Hab.  3.  If  only  twenty-eight  of  these  -f  Hab.  3,  a  litde  more  than 
half,  use  H^D,  it  is  improbable  that  the  term  came  from  this  editor. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  editor  of  the  Director's  Psalter 
attaches  musical  terms  chiefly  to  the  psalms  using  HtD.  For  reasons 
which  cannot  be  given  here,  it  is  evident  that  these  musical  terms 
came  into  the  Director's  Psalter  from  the  editor  of  that  Psalter,  and 
that  they  were  not  used  before. 

(rt)  Thus  the  musical  accompaniment  mr!l3  with  D,  in  4,  54,  55, 
67,  76,  Hab.  3^»;  with  h^  in  61,  Hab.  3*  (HliW,  error  for  n'U''::  ; 
see  Briggs,  General  Infroi/uction,  p.  314).  The  only  other  p>salm 
with  this  accompaniment  is  6,  which  in  some  MSS.  (see  Holmes  & 
Parsons)  has  HbC,  6^.  n^nun  7!?  is  used  in  81,  84.  The  only 
other  psalm  with  this  accompaniment  is  8,  which  is  a  short  psalm  with 
initial  and  closing  refrain  where  the  use  of  THD  would  be  difficult  if 
not  impracticable  except  at  the  close  of  the  psalm.  JITIIT  v5  is 
used  with  39  (v  for  7!?),  62,  77,  all  psalms  with  Selah.  mtt73  Sr, 
46,  to  which  for  reasons  that  must  be  reserved,  I  add  9  (mO  bS 
pS  9*)  and  49  (mo  SS  48^^  really  belonging  to  the  title  of  49),  is 
used  only  in  psalms  with  Selah.  mrtttrn  T^!?  is  used  with  6,  12  ; 
mb^ron  bx  with  5  (bx  for  h^).  These  do  not  use  hSd,  being 
short  psalms  where  there  seems  to  be  no  intrinsic  propriety  in  its 
use. 
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(d)  The  musical  pieces  are  also  mentioned  in  the  titles  of  psalms 
with  Selah;  nHtZ^H  vK,  57,  59,  75.  The  only  other  psalm  with  this 
reference  is  58^  Jt^ltT^S?,  6o» ;  CSt^tT^SK,  80^  (Selah  in  Sept.), 
but  the  similar  C^3^^  hv  is  in  45*  69^  which  do  not  use  Selah. 
"inun  n^^K  vS  is  in  22*,  which  does  not  use  Selah.  nSnO  bv  is 
in  SS\  a  psalm  with  Selah  ;  but  in  53*,  a  psalm  without  Selah.  737 
Cpnn   cSk   n3V  is  in  56^  without  Selah. 

Thus  musical  pieces  are  referred  to  in  the  tides  of  Hve  psalms  with 
Selah  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  also  probably  in  80  after  the 
Sept.,  thus  six  psalms  out  of  twelve  in  all.  It  is  evident  then  that 
the  editor  of  the  Director's  Psalter  gave  musical  directions  in  the 
titles  of  the  following  psalms  with  Selah,  4,  9,  39,  46,  49,  54,  55,  57, 
59,  60,  61,  62,  67,  75,  76,  77,  81,  84,  88,  Hab.  3,  probably  also 
Ps.  80 ;  that  is,  twenty  psalms.  Why  did  he  not  give  musical  direc- 
tions in  ten  other  psalms  with  Selah?  Why  did  he  give  musical 
directions  to  ten  psalms  which  do  not  use  Selah  ;  namely,  5,  6,  8,  12, 
22,  45»  53»  56,  S^f  69?  We  might  say  that  5,  6,  8,  12,  53  were  too 
short;  but  22,  45,  56,  58,  69  were  long  enough.  There  must  have 
been  some  other  reasons,  formal  or  material,  which  cannot  be  given 
at  present. 

4.  The  psalms  with  H^D,  all  of  them  as  we  have  seen,  save  66 
and  67,  bear  the  names  of  David,  Korah,  Asaph,  and  Ethan  in  their 
titles,  and  67  does  this  in  the  Sept.  It  is  altogether  likely  therefore 
that  the  term  was  attached  to  these  psalms  when  they  were  in  the 
earlier  minor  Psalters,  before  the  Director's  major  Psalter  was  com- 
piled. In  no  case  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  a  HvD  was 
attached  to  any  psalm  in  the  Hebrew  text  in  any  subsequent  editing. 
The  evidence  is,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  other  way.  We  must  now 
examine  the  three  early  minor  Psalters  of  David,  Asaph,  and  Korah 
to  find  the  reason  of  their  use  of  Selah. 

Psalm  89,  which  is  ascribed  to  Ethan,  is  a  TStTO.  So  is  88.  But 
88  received  an  addition  to  the  title  when  it  was  taken  up  into  the 
Korahite  Psalter,  namely,  *Tlttltt.  It  is  possible  that  89  remained 
apart  from  the  three  minor  Psalters,  just  as  66  and  67  did  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  that  TwD  was  inserted  in  them  before  they 
were  taken  up  into  the  Director's  Psalter.  But  it  is  also  possible,  and 
on  the  whole  probable,  that  89,  like  88,  which  preceded  it,  was  taken 
up  into  the  Korahite  Psaher.  Psalm  89  would  then  have  been  the 
final  psalm  of  that  Psalter,  as  72  was  the  final  psalm  of  the  Davidic 
Psalter;  both  being  used  as  final  psalms  of  the  ultimate  divisions  of 
the  Psalter,  and  not  giving  in  their  titles  the  usual  indication  of  their 
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literary  origin;  both  being  sufficiently  designated  in  their  titles  by 
ascription  to  Ethan  and  Solomon. 

6.  The  Psalter  of  the  Korahites  embraced  three  groups  42-49, 
^4-^5)  37-88,  twelve  in  all.    Of  these,  42,  43  were  originally  one 
psalm,  as  is  evident  from  the  common  refrain.    And  it  is  probable 
that  89  closed  this  collection.    Of  these,  44,  46,  47,  48,  49,  84,  85, 
87,  SS,  89  are  psalms  with  Selah.    llie  only  ones  not  famished  with 
Selah  are  42,  43,  45.    But  42  and  43  are  separated  in  the  Heb.  text 
as  well  as  in  the  Greek  Version.    The  only  place  where  Selah  would 
be  appropriate  would  be  just  where  the  one  psalm  was  broken  up. 
In  usage  the  Selah  would  be  implied  at  the  close  of  42.     If  we  had 
the  psalm  in  its  original  form,  combining  42, 43,  in  the  Korahite  Psal- 
ter, we  should  doubtless  find  a  Selah  at  the  close  of  42.    It  may  be 
asked.  If  Selah  remained  in  the  Hebrew  text  after  3,  9,  24,  46,  why 
not  after  42  ?    We  can  only  say  that  these  four  uses  in  the  Hebrew 
text  at  the  close  of  psalms  must  be  regarded  on  any  theory  as  survi- 
vals of  many  uses  at  the  close  of  psalms  which  have  perished.     The 
tendency  to  omit  it  as  unnecessary  and  implied  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  must  have  been  very  strong.    As  we  have  seen,  the  Sept. 
never  uses  it  at  the  close  of  psalms.    Ps.  45  is  of  such  a  character 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  appropriate  place  for  the  use  of 
Selah.    It  seems  therefore  altogether  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Korahite  Psalter  used  Selah  throughout,  that  is  wherever  it  could  be 
used  with  propriety.     The  editor  of  that  Psalter  used  it  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  meaning  and  its  appropriateness. 

6.  The  Psalter  of  Asaph  was  composed  of  Ps.  50  and  the  group 
73-83.  Doubtless  50  was  separated  from  its  group  by  a  later  editor 
for  liturgical  reasons.  Of  these  twelve  psalms  seven  have  Selah, 
5o»  75»  76,  77,  81,  82,  S^.  To  these  we  may  add  80  after  the  Sept. 
The  four  psalms  of  this  group  not  using  Selah  are  73,  74,  78,  79. 
These  are  long  poems,  least  suitable  for  worship  either  in  synagogue 
or  temple.  There  are  sufficient  reasons  in  the  nature  of  these  psalms 
to  explain  the  absence  of  Selah.  It  seems  that  the  editor  of  this 
collection  used  Selah  with  full  knowledge  of  its  meaning. 

7.  The  Psalter  of  David  according  to  the  titles  in  the  Hebrew 
text  had  seventy-four  psalms,  3-32,  34-41,  51-65,  68-70,  86,  loi, 
103,  108-110,  122,  124,  131,  133,  138-145.  We  should  probably 
deduct  from  these  122,  124,  131,  133  of  the  Pilgrim  Psalms,  and  the 
composite  108.  The  latter  bears  its  title  from  the  psalms  of  which 
it  was  composed  ;  the  former  group  probably  from  later  conjectures. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  as  to  the  remaining 
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sixty-nine.  Doubtless  there  were  psalms  in  the  original  Davidic 
Psalter,  which,  as  they  were  not  taken  up  into  the  major  Elohistic 
Psalter  and  Director's  Psalter,  so  never  found  a  place  in  the  ultimate 
Psalter.  The  Sept.  also  ascribes  33  and  67  to  David.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  of  David  has  been  omitted  from  these  psalms  in  the 
Hebrew  Psalter  by  copyists*  errors ;  but  this  is  not  probable.  I'he 
ascription  of  other  psalms  to  David  by  the  Sept.,  43,  71,  91,  93-99, 
104,  137,  must  be  regarded  as  late  and  conjectural  and  as  without 
historic  value.  Of  this  great  number  of  Davidic  Psalms  only  twenty 
use  Selah,  3,  4,  7,  9,  20,  21,  24,  32,  39,  52,  54,  55,  57,  59,  60,  61, 
62,  68,  140,  143.  The  Septuagint  adds  34.  Thus  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Davidic  Psalms  use  Selah.  It  seems  evident  therefore 
that  the  editor  of  this  collection  did  not  insert  Selah  in  his  texts. 
He  either  found  it  in  certain  psalms,  and  did  not  attempt  to  increase 
its  uses  ;  or  else  the  uses  of  Selah  in  the  Davidic  Psalter  indicate  a 
later  effort  to  use  it,  which,  however,  was  not  thoroughly  and  consist- 
ently carried  out. 

8.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  all  the  uses  of  Selah  are  in  psalms 
which  have  in  their  titles  terms  indicating  the  several  kinds  of  psalms. 
n^Sn  is  used  in  Hab.  3 ;  CnSlD  in  Ps.  57,  59,  60;  T^tTO  in  32, 
44,  52,  54,  55»  88,  89 ;  TtT  in  46,  48,  66,  67,  6S,  75,  76,  83,  87,  88 ; 
"IIJ^TO  in  3,  4,  7  (after  the  Sept.  for  which  the  Heb.  has  JVJtT),  9, 
20,  21,  24,  39,  62,  68,  140,  143  of  David ;  47,  48,  49,  84,  85,  87,  SS 
of  Korah ;  50,  75,  76,  77,  82,  S^  of  Asaph;  66,  67  orphan.  Of 
these  latter  48,  66,  67,  68,  75,  76,  S^,  87  were  originally  D^'T'tT,  and 
SS  was  T^^^^D.  The  significance  of  this  demands  a  more  detailed 
examination. 

9.  There  are  in  the  Psalter  the  following  psalms  with  DDSfi  :  16, 
and  the  group  56-60,  all  Davidic,  from  which  16  was  detached  by  a 
later  editor.  To  this  group  we  may  add  the  poem  of  Hezekiah,  Is. 
^g»-3i)  (37)3^  =  DDSD).  Only  three  of  this  group  use  Selah,  57,  59, 
60.  The  word  has  no  special  connection  with  this  group  of  ancient 
poems. 

10.  The  following  psalms  have  TStTD  in  titles,  32,  52-55,  142, 
Davidic  ;  42-45,  SS  (Heman),  Korahite ;  74,  78,  Asaph  ;  89,  Ethan  ; 
fourteen  in  all  (counting  43  separate).  Of  these  seven  have  Selah: 
32,  44,  52,  54,  55,  88,  89.  As  for  the  other  seven  we  have  found 
reasons  why  Selah  should  not  be  used  with  them.  It  seems  there- 
fore that  there  is  some  special  relation  of  H^D  to  the  TStTtt. 
Ps.  47^  uses  T3^D  with  "IttT,  for  the  praise  of  God,  the  king,  with 
song  and  musical  instruments.     So  also  with  the  Levites  D^^^StTlDrT 
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TSITD,  2  Ch.  30**,  at  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  praising  Yahweh  with  song  and  musical  instruments  (^3t7  of 
the  Heb.  text  is  doubtless  an  error  for  T3VD).  In  the  time  of  the 
Chronicler  and  of  the  editing  of  the  Korahite  Psalter  the  meaning  of 
TStTD  was  well  known,  and  Selah  was  inserted  in  the  Psalter  wher- 
ever it  was  appropriate  for  public  rendering. 

11.  There  are  a  number  of  psalms  which  have  in  their  titles  '^''C^, 
viz.,  30>  45>  46,  48,  65,  66,  67,  68,  75,  76,  83,  87,  SS,  92,  108,  120- 
134,  thirty  in  all.  Of  these,  fifteen  are  pilgrim  psalms,  120-134.  Of 
the  fifteen  remaining  thirteen  have  the  later  "HIDTQ,  either  prefixed  or 
appended.  Ps.  45  had  T2VD  added.  Ps.  46  is  the  only  one  which 
remains  simply  a  "Tir.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  tP*lH  ^^ 
is  mentioned  in  33'  40^  96^  98'  149^  as  well  as  in  the  great  prophet 
of  the  exile.  Is.  42^^  This  seems  to  indicate.a  fresh  outburst  of  song 
in  connection  with  the  Restoration.  Of  the  fifteen  D''T't2^  ten  have 
nSo,  46,  48,  66,  67,  68,  75,  76,  83,  87,  88.  The  others,  30,  45,  65, 
92,  108,  have  not  Selah.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  T'tT  in  30, 
92,  108  is  not  original.  The  absence  of  Selah  from  45  has  already 
been  explained.  Its  absence  from  65  is  not  easy  to  explain.  At  all 
events  Selah  seems  to  be  specially  appropriate  to  the  ^^IS^  as  to  the 

12.  There  are  fifty-eight  D^fittt  (including  Ps.  10)  in  the  Psalter; 
thirty-seven  Davidic  (including  Ps.  10),  seven  Korahite,  nine  of  Asaph, 
and  five  orphan  psalms.  This  term  is  later  and  more  comprehensive 
than  those  already  considered.  It  may  comprehend  any  or  all  of 
them  ;  and  thus  naturally  becomes  eventually  the  name  for  the  entire 
collection  of  Psalms.  Twenty-seven  of  these  have  Selah,  a  little  less 
than  half,  3,  4,  7,  9,  20,  21,  24,  39,  62,  68,  140,  143  of  David  ;  47, 
48,  49,  84,  85,  87,  SS  of  the  Korahites;  50,  75,  76,  77,  S2,  83  of 
Asaph  ;  66,  67  orphan  psalms.  There  is  evidently  no  special  rela- 
tion of  these  D'^lttTO  with  hSd. 

13.  The  results  of  this  inductive  study  of  hSd  in  connection  with 
the  titles  of  the  Psalms  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a  close  connec- 
tion between  Tr^D  and  the  psalters  of  Asaph  and  the  Korahites  ;  but 
not  with  the  Psalter  of  David  which  precedes  them,  or  the  psalters 
of  the  Elohist  and  the  Director,  which  follow  them.  There  is  also  a 
close  connection  of  hSd  with  the  TDUTD  and  the  nX\  but  not  with 
the  Dn3/!D  and  HlttTtt.  There  is  also  a  very  close  connection  be- 
tween the  use  of  H^D  and  the  use  of  musical  terms  in  the  Director's 
J\salter.  This  makes  it  probable  that  TwD  was  a  term  used  with  ref- 
erence to  the  musical  rendering  of  the  Psalms  subsequent  to  the  col- 
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lection  of  the  Davidic  Psalter  and  previous  to  the  editing  of  the 
Director's  Psalter ;  in  the  times  of  the  Chronicler  in  the  late  Persian 
period  or  beginning  of  the  Greek  period. 

14.  We  shall  now  consider  the  use  of  H^D  in  the  Psalms  them- 
selves. It  is  used  four  times  at  the  close  of  psalms  m  the  Hebrew 
text,  never  in  the  Sept.  text.  I  estimate  that  there  are  forty-seven 
others  used  at  the  end  of  strophes  of  psalms.  This  leaves  twenty 
uses  which  need  special  attention. 

(^)  57'  60®  have  Tv^D  just  before  sections  which  are  used  in  the 
composite  Psalm  io8^-^"";  in  67^  H^D  comes  after  citation  of  the 
priestly  benediction  from  Nu.  6^*"^ ;  in  Hab.  3*  it  precedes  a  citation 
in  Ps.  77^^'^^ ;  in  Hab.  3'  it  follows  a  citation  from  Deut.  33^;  in  Ps. 
68*  it  is  in  the  midst  of  a  citation  from  Judges  5** ;  in  68^  it  comes 
before  a  citation  from  Deut.  33^ ;  in  44^  it  precedes  a  citation  from 
60^^;  in  89*  it  comes  after  a  citation  from  2  Sam.  7*^;  in  55*  after  a 
citation  from  Je.  9^  These  eight  cases  of  citation  in  the  Psalter  be- 
sides the  two  of  Hab.  explain  ten  of  these  twenty  uses  as  coming 
where  there  are  natural  breaks  in  the  poems. 

(d)  There  are  eight  uses  20*  21^  55**  75**  85^  87^-®  89*'  in  which 
sections  complete  in  themselves  though  not  strophical  might  be  used 
with  propriety  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Psalms,  or  where  a  litur- 
gical change  would  not  be  inappropriate. 

(c)  The  remaining  uses  are  cases  of  misplacement;  57^^  of  the 
Sept.  is  to  be  preferred  to  57*  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter;  and  49*^  is  to 
be  substituted  for  49"  at  the  end  of  the  strophe,  just  as  Selah  in  49^® 
is  at  the  close  of  the  next  strophe. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  while  we  cannot  regard  TwD  as  always 
marking  the  close  of  a  strophe,  yet  it  does  always  mark  a  section 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  may  be  detached  and  where  an  ap- 
propriate separation  may  be  made  in  the  psalm.  The  study  of  the 
uses  of  7wD  shows  that  it  indicates  a  section  which  for  some  reason 
may  be  used  by  itself.  Thus  our  inductive  study  of  the  titles  favors 
the  opinion  that  it  indicates  some  kind  of  a  change  in  the  musical 
rendering. 

15.  We  shall  now  study  the  Hellenistic  tradition.  This  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  BidpaXfia  of  the  Sept.  and  the  Psalter  of  Solomon. 
We  have  seen  that  while  insertions  were  not  made  by  any  of  the  edit- 
ors subsequent  to  the  editors  of  the  Psalters  of  Asaph  and  the  Kora- 
hites  in  the  Hebrew  text,  except  possibly  in  the  Davidic  Psalter  while 
it  remained  apart  by  itself,  the  editors  of  the  Greek  versions  did  not 
hesitate  to  insert  it  in  new  places.     This  was  possibly  due  to  a  differ- 
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ent  usage  of  the  Psalms  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  from  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  and  the  EastI 

It  is  evident  that  the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  the  first  century  B.C.  must 
have  known  the  meaning  and  proper  uses  of  THD. 

Sid'paXfta  is  not  a  genuine  Greek  word  although  used  by  the  Sept., 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  There  is  no  usage  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage to  explain  it.  It  is  a  word  of  Hellenistic  Greek  made  on  pur- 
pose to  explain  H^D.  Suidas  defines  it  as  fUkovi  ivaXXayi,  Theodoret 
{Praef.  in  Fsalmos)  says,  St^aXfui  8oKa  /mm  afffuuv€iy  r^  rdv  /acXoos 
lurtaPokrfv.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Hab.  3*  in  the  Hexapla  has 
litrapoXri  &a^aXfu&ro«  for  the  usual  Sco^oAfun  (Klostermann,  Anaiecta 
zur  Septuaginta,  p.  53).  According  to  these  opinions,  which  might 
be  fortified  by  other  statements  of  Cyril,  Origen,  and  Hippolytus, 
SiailfoXfUL  indicates  some  sort  of  a  change  in  the  musical  rendering. 

Field  in  his  comments  on  Ps.  38^  (Heb.  39)  makes  the  foUowing 
important  remark: 

Sic  Syrus  noster  Psal.  xliii.  9;  xv.  7;  xlix.  6;  Ixxiv.  4;  Ixxv.  4.  S)rr,  KITTt9 
respondet  Graeco  x^P^  in  Hex.  ad  FmIid.  xxix.  12.  Hie  fortasse  est  i^tm 
(Origen,  Opp.  T.  II,  p.  522 :  ^i*  off  rd  duifdXfULTa  ^^perac,  ^i^  rodroct  6  'Ax.  drrl 
rod  dtw/fdXfULTos  wtraliiKtp,  ifffia),  vel  etiam  ^aico^,  responsio,  Gallice  re/rain, 
ab  K39  ^aKo6€ip.    Sed  haec  nimis  ineerta  sunt. 

If  there  is  a  hint  in  this  Syriac  term  of  some  kind  of  response  or 
refrain  coming  in  where  TV^D  is  used,  it  would  advance  still  further 
the  evidence  toward  the  result  we  are  reaching.  The  Hellenistic 
tradition  may  best  be  explained  as  indicating  a  change  in  the  musical 
rendering,  and  that  is  most  easily  understood  not  of  a  change  in  the 
rendering  of  the  part  of  the  psalm  following  the  hSd  from  the  render- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  psalm  which  precedes  it,  but  by  the  rendering 
of  something  additional  to  the  psalm  from  the  outside,  of  the  nature 
of  a  response  or  refrain,  or  benediction  or  doxology.  Jerome  (Ep.  28 
ar/  Marcellatti)  says : 

Scire  autem  debemus,  apud  Hebraeos  in  fine  librorum,  unum  e  tribus  solere 
subnecti,  ut  aut  Amen  scribant,  aut  Sela  aut  Salom^  quod  exprimit  pacem,  Unde 
et  Solomon  pacificus  dicitur.  Igitur  ut  solemus  nos  completis  opusculis  ad 
distinctionem  rei  alterius  sequentis  medium  interponere,  Explicit^  aut  Feliciter^ 
aut  aliquod  istiusmodi :  ita  et  Hebraei,  ut  quae  scripta  sunt  roborentur,  facere 
Solent,  ut  dicant  Amen,  aut  in  sempiternum,  ut  scribenda  commemorent,  et 
ponant  Sela  ;  aut  transacta  feliciter  protestantur,  pacem  in  ultimo  subnotantes. 

Jerome  confirms  the  result  to  which  we  have  thus  far  attained,  that 
Selah  is  parallel  with  Amen  and  Peace,  and  indicates  a  corresponding 
rhythmical  utterance  at  the  close  of  the  section  where  hSd  occurs. 
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This  is  entirely  in  accord  with  our  induction  of  the  usage  of  TwD  in 
the  Psalter  itself. 

16.  We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Palestinian  tradition. 
The  fact  that  TwD  is  used  twice  after  the  third  and  the  eighteenth 
Benedictions  of  the  nnC>  n^llDtT,  the  earliest  section  of  the  Jewish 
Liturgy  (see  Briggs,  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ^  p.  i8),  and  also  twice 
in  the  prayer  preceding  the  !?0t!?  in  the  morning  prayer,  indicates 
that  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era  the  Hebrews  knew 
the  meaning  and  uses  of  H^D.  If  that  is  so,  the  authors  of  the 
Jewish  Greek  versions^,  knew  its  use  and  meaning  when  they  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek.  Aquila  uses  dct ;  Theodotion  in  9^'  also.  Sexta 
has  StttTraKTos  except  20*  v.%  rtKo^i.  Quinta  has  et?  rov^  oxIvom. 
Jerome  follows  them  and  the  Hebrew  tradition  of  his  time,  in  ren- 
dering it  by  semper.  The  Targum  varies  its  rendering  in  terms  but 
has  the  same  tradition.     Usually  it  gives  Xttb>  v,  f^Ob^^b,  but  39 

«aS::  --n^ ;  44'  p^^  '^^s^ ;  48'  X^^  '^^^  ^ ;  49"  «itt^:?*? 

^nx*1.     These  phrases  resemble  the  words  which  close  the  Benedic- 
tions or  Doxologies  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter. 

obipn  -iin  D'^ipno  ^  41"  io6«, 

xhysh  mm  ^i-c  ^  89^*. 

These  Benedictions  of  the  Psalter  were  used  not  merely  at  the 
close  of  the  Books  of  the  Psalter  where  they  are  now  placed,  but 
also  at  the  close  of  any  of  the  psalms  in  the  Book  (Graetz,  Ps.  p.  92)  ; 
and  if  so,  in  all  probability  also  at  the  close  of  any  section  of  the 
psalms  where  in  liturgical  use  a  section  was  marked  off  by  itself.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  Selah  may  indicate  the  place  of  use  of  the 
ancient  form  of  response  closing  with  TIDPI  0^1^/  i  Ch.  16^*^ 
2  Ch.  5"  f^  2qP^  Ezra  3"  Je.  33"  Ps.  100*  106^  107*  ,i8i.2.s4.2» 
j^^i  +  25tiinei  j^  jg  ^  characteHstic  of  the  Chronicler  to  refer  to  the 
use  of  this  formula ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  the  use  of  H^D  originated 
about  his  time.  The  Selah  then  would  indicate  the  place  where  the 
blessing  of  God  for  ever,  or  the  Benediction,  should  come  in,  in  con- 
nection with  the  recitation  of  the  psalms.  The  Palestinian  tradition 
uses  the  last  word  of  the  Benediction  to  indicate  the  whole  just  as  is 
usual  in  ancient  documents  to  name  them  by  the  first  or  last  word  or 
sentence.     Jacob  of  Edessa  is  cited  by  Bar  Hebraeus,  io\ 

KS'K  'rs  p  "'^•"^  D'^^n  «  p7  baa  "  "  KobcBir-i "  ^r\  icnai?  icnmc  jo  D-ioai 
1  'n  pnb  nxn  in  koi:  Knnarna  >icrhih  paiaoi  V^r\  m-ioro  pm^o  \Txtn 
khVic  'mn'ic  Kin:  pT  Sra  -i2K3  rsx  71c  prnnna  wirn  "ni  "P^  ^J-' 
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This  suggestion  that  TOD  indicates  the  place  where  the  people  inter- 
rupted the  psalm  with  **  Blessed  be  God  forever/'  just  as  in  the  church 
usage  the  Amen  of  the  people  follows  the  last  words  of  the  gloria, ''  is 
now  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,"  is  in  accordance  with  the 
meaning  we  have  already  determined  from  the  Palestinian  tradition. 

17.  We  have  now  gained  a  meaning  which  reconciles  the  F^ales- 
tinian  Hebrew  with  the  Hellenistic  Greek  traditions.  The  Hellenistic 
tradition  is  as  to  the  form  of  the  HTD  indicating  a  change  or  inter- 
ruption of  some  kind  in  the  singing  or  reciting.  The  Palestinian 
tradition  indicates  the  contents  of  the  iT?D,  the  reciting  by  a  respon- 
sive voice  or  voices  of  the  formula  of  the  benediction  or  doxology, 
closing  with  "  for  ever  "  or  "  for  ever  and  ever."  And  these  corre- 
spond with  the  results  as  obtained  by  an  inductive  study  of  the  uses 
of  Selah  in  the  Psalter  itself,  and  of  the  psalms  in  which  it  is  used 
studied  by  their  titles.  The  meaning  is  a  natural  one.  For  just  as  in 
Christian  usage  the  gloria  resounds  after  every  psalm  and  canticle 
or  section  of  a  psalm  or  canticle  used  for  liturgical  purposes,  just 
so  in  ancient  Hebrew  usage  a  benediction  or  doxology  was  sung  after 
every  psalm  and  section  of  a  psalm  which  for  any  liturgical  reason 
was  separated  from  a  section  which  followed,  'llie  view  which  I  now 
advocate  is  not  that  wherever  TV7D  is  used,  the  psalm  was  always 
interrupted  by  a  doxology,  but  that  it  might  be  so  interrupted  when 
such  extract  was  made  for  any  liturgical  purpose. 

18.  We  now  have  to  consider  the  etymology  of  the  word  and 
explain  its  form.  HT'D  is  the  Massoretic  pointing.  It  is  suggested 
by  Jacob  that  this  pointing  indicates  a  Q'r!  PIX?  of  the  Palestinian 
tradition  (ZATIV,,  1896,  p.  173).  This  is  quite  possible.  The 
Hexapla  has  *?D,  o-cA.  This  favors  the  opinion  that  the  H  does  not 
belong  to  the  stem.  It  might  be  the  cohortative  imperative  of  SSd. 
The  normal  forms  from  this  stem  would  be  H'pD,  Sd.  The  pointing 
n*pp  is  explained  after  the  analogy  of  TTy^  for  ITin  (Kwald,  H^d. 
SprachL,  549.  Konig,  Lehvgebdude  ii.  i.  539).  ?1Q  means  'to 
lift  up,  pile,  heap,*  usually  of  a  highway ;  but  Ps.  68"'  is  with  Well- 
hausen  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  parallelism. 

Sing  unto  Clod,  make  melody  unto  His  name, 

Lift  lip  a  hfuidiction  to  him  that  rideth  in  the  deserts;  ^ 

In  Yah  consists  His  name,  therefore  exult  ve  before  Ilim. 

^  Wcllh. :  "  Make  music  to  Him  who  drives  tiver  deserts.'* 
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So  in  the  Pokl  of  Pr.  4'  "  exall  her  (Wisdom)  and  she  wilt  pro- 
mote thee."  If  we  may  fallow  these  two  examples,  we  may  think  of 
nbo  as  imperative  cohortative  =  '  lift  up  a  benediction  or  doxology' 
In  this  case  the  etymology  corresponds  with  the  usage  and  with  both 
hues  of  tradition,  and  the  whole  case  of  rDD  harmonizes  in  a  very 
simple  and  natural  explanation. 

I  have  refrained  in  this  inductive  study  fi'om  the  use  of  modem 
authorities,  not  because  I  do  not  value  them  and  have  not  been 
helped  by  them,  but  for  the  simple  reasons  (i)  that  I  wished  to  make 
a  purely  inductive  study  and  (2)  because  I  wished  to  use  as  little 
space  as  possible.  If  I  have  been  led  to  a  view  which  seems  to  me 
to  solve  the  problem,  I  have  been  helped  positively  and  negatively  by 
my  predecessors  in  reaching  it. 
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The  Gospel  in  the  Epistle  of  James, 


REV.   J.   RITCHIE  SMITH. 

BALTIMORE,  MO. 


I 


T  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  inquire  what  place  is  held  by  the 
distinctive  truths  of  Christianity  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

I.  Direct  References  to  Christ. 


a,  i\  "James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
In  view  of  the  intensely  Jewish  cast  of  the  Epistle,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Jesus  is  placed  beside  God  the  Father  as  Lord  and  Master. 

b,  2\  "  Hold  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of 
glory,  with  respect  of  persons."  Upon  any  probable  construction  of 
the  phrase  rrj%  80^17$,  Jesus  is  recognized  as  the  Messiah,  to  whom 
belong  the  faith  of  men  and  the  glory  of  heaven. 

c,  2',  "  Do  not  they  blaspheme  the  honorable  name  by  the  which 
ye  are  called  ?  "  The  name  of  Christ  was  called  upon  the  Christian 
in  baptism,  as  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  called  upon  the  Jew,  in 
recognition  of  his  lordship. 

d,  5^  "  Be  patient  therefore,  brethren,  until  the  coming  of  the 
Lord."  The  Parousia,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  involves  therefore  his 
resurrection  and  ascension. 

e,  5*,  "The  coming  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand." 

/.  5^  "  The  judge  standeth  before  the  doors."  As  James  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Parousia,  the  judge  is  Christ.     In  V^  God  is  the  judge. 

g.  5^*,  "  Anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  If  we 
omit  Tov  Kvptov,  bracketed  by  Westcott  and  Hort,  we  have  simply 
**  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name,"  as  in  Acts  5*^  3  John'.  In 
either  case  the  name  is  that  of  Christ,  for  the  anointing  is  by  the 
elders  of  the  church. 

//.  5",  "The  Lord  shall  raise  him  up."  If  it  is  Christ  in  whose 
name  the  sick  are  anointed,  it  is  he  by  whom  they  are  restored. 

Here  are  eight  distinct  and  direct  references  to  Christ.  There  are 
scholars  who  think  that  he  is  referred  to  also  in  1'^-  and  in  5*^",  but 
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they  are  probably  in  error.  It  is  often  asserted,  as  by  Beyschlag 
{N,  T,  Theol,  i.  344),  that  the  title  6  icvpto?  is  seldom  given  to  Jesus 
in  this  Epistle ;  but  in  fact  icvpio9,  with  or  without  the  article,  occurs 
fourteen  times,  and  six  times,  including  5**,  where  the  text  is  some- 
what doubtful,  refers  to  Christ. 

James,  then,  represents  Jesus  as  his  Master,  the  risen  and  ascended 
Messiah,  Lord  of  glory,  upon  whom  faith  must  rest,  whose  name 
believers  bear,  who  shall  come  again  to  judgment,  to  whom  believers 
pray,  in  whose  name  the  sick  are  anointed,  and  by  whom  they  are 
restored  to  health  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  their  sins  forgiven.  The 
attributes  of  Deity  are  ascribed  to  him. 

II.   Reminiscences  of  Christ's  Teaching. 

It  is  evident  that  James  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  ethical 
teaching  of  Christ.  The  groundwork  of  the  Epistle  is  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  This  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  that  James  trans- 
lated the  Gospel  of  Matthew  from  Hebrew  into  Greek.^  Some  of  the 
most  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Epistle  and  the 
Gospels  may  be  noted  : 

Joy  in  temptation i^  Mt.  5*^^* 

Ask  in  faith I*  21^2 

Hearers  and  doers i^  y24-27 

Poor  are  heirs  of  the  Kingdom       ....  2*  5*  Lk.  6^ 

Law  of  love 2®  22** 

Faith  viithout  works 2^*  y'-^i 

Judgment 2^2  58  ^7  516  7!^ 

Faith  proved  by  works     .......  2^*  7*> 

Not  many  masters  .• 3^  23* 

Fig  tree  and  olives 3^  7** 

Importance  of  speech 3*"^  I2*'"- 

Humility 4^  2-^ 

Moth  and  rust S^- «  6^ 

Judgeatdoors 5*         iMk.i3» 

Swear  not 5"  ^^• 

It  is  maintained  by  some  scholars  that  the  Epistle  also  preserves 
several  sayings  of  Christ  which  are  not  recorded  in  the  Gospels  (see 
Mayor  on  i^*),  but  their  arguments  are  not  convincing. 

It  is  possible  that  the  influence  of  Christ's  teaching  appears  further 
in  the  abundance  of  figures  drawn  from  nature,  more  numerous  per- 

^  Synopsis  Script,  Sac,  cited  by  Mayor,  Comm.  on  James,  p.  ccxxxviL 
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haps  than  in  all  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  We  read  of  the  surge  of  the 
sea  (i^),  the  flower  of  the  grass  (i^),  the  sun  and  the  scorching 
wind  (i"),  the  shadow  cast  by  turning  (i"),  the  mirror  (i*****), 
horses  (3*),  ships  (3*),  fire  (3*),  the  wheel  of  nature  (3'),  beasts, 
birds,  creeping  things,  and  things  in  the  sea  (3^),  the  fountain  (3**), 
the  fig  tree  and  the  vine  (3"),  vapor  (4"),  moth  and  rust  (s***),  the 
husbandman  and  the  harvest  (5^).  Most  of  these  figures  are  em- 
ployed in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  though  the  application  is  often 

different.* 

* 

III.  The  Doctrine  of  Fatth. 

Is  James  in  accord  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  represents  faith  as  the  root- virtue  of  the  Christian  life  ? 

Apart  from  the  passage  which  treats  of  the  relation  of  faith  and 
works  (2^*^),  the  word  faith  occurs  five  times  in  the  Epistle. 

{a)  I*-*,  "  Knowing  that  the  proof  of  your  faith  worketh  patience. 
And  let  patience  have  its  perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and 
entire,  lacking  in  nothing."  With  this  combine  i",  "When  he  hath 
been  approved  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life." 

{b)  i«,  "  let  him  ask  in  faith." 

(r)  2*,  "  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

(//)  2^  the  poor  are  chosen  of  God  to  be  rich  in  faith  and  heirs  of 
the  promised  kingdom. 

(^)  5^»  "  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  him  that  is  sick,  and  the 
Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him."  As  the  anointing  so  the  prayer  is  in  the  name  of 
Christ. 

Moreover,  the  act  of  faith  is  clearly  implied  in  i-',  "  receive  with 
meekness  the  implanted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  your  souls."  To 
receive  is  to  believe  (John  i^-). 

It  is  plain  that  James  ordinarily  conceived  of  faith  in  the  generic 
sense,  as  faith  in  God.^  Once  only  is  faith  in  Christ  specifically 
named  (2^),  though  if  the  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  sick  be  offered  in 
the  name  of  Christ  (5'"^),  the  faith  from  which  the  prayer  proceeds 
rests  upon  him.  And  even  after  speaking  of  "  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ "  in  2^  he  reverts  to  generic  faith,  and  illustrates  it  by 
examples  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  passage  which 
treats  of  faith  and  works,  again,  it  is  faith  in  God,  the  faith  which 

2  See  Plummer,  Expos.  Bibit-,  ch.  7. 

*  This  is  also  the  prevailinj^  comejuinn  of  failh  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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confesses  that  God  is  one  (2**),  that  he  has  in  mind,  and  not  faith  in 
Christ  as  a  Saviour. 

Faith,  then,  is  represented  as  resting  upon  God  and  upon  Christ : 
when  put  to  the  test  it  issues  in  patience,  and  patience  in  perfection, 
and  it  is  crowned  with  life  eternal ;  it  is  the  essential  condition  of 
prevailing  prayer,  which  secures  the  healing  of  the  body  and  the 
forgiveness  of  ^ms ;  the  rich  in  faith  are  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  and  through  faith  the  divine  word  is  received  to  the  saving  of 
the  soul. 

Thus  far  James  is  evidently  in  harmony  with  other  New  Testament 
writers  in  his  conception  of  faith.  If  in  the  passage  2**"^  he  depre- 
ciates vital  faith,  he  is  not  only  at  variance  with  evangelists  and 
apostles,  but  he  contradicts  himself.  To  the  consideration  of  that 
passage  let  us  turn. 

Every  possible  theory  of  the  relation  of  James  to  Paul  has  been 
ably  maintained.  Do  they  differ  in  their  conception  of  truth,  or  only 
in  their  mode  of  presenting  it?  Here  we  enter  upon  one  of  the  most 
hotly  contested  fields  of  New  Testament  exegesis.  The  decisive 
fact  is  that  both  James  and  Paul  regard  faith  and  works  —  true  faith 
and  good  works  —  as  inseparable,  though  Paul  emphasizes  the  one 
and  James  the  other.  Paul  affirms  that  works  without  faith  are  dead  ; 
James  affirms  that  faith  without  works  is  dead.  Paul  discovers  no 
value  in  works  except  as  the  fruit  of  faith ;  James  discovers  no  value 
in  faith  except  as  the  root  of  works.  Yet  Paul  declares  that  God 
"  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works"  (Rom.  2*),  and 
that  not  the  hearers  but  the  doers  of  a  law  shall  be  justified 
(Rom.  2''*).  And  James  asserts  that  works  have  no  merit  apart 
from  the  motive  which  prompts  them,  for  the  royal  law,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  Christian  life,  is  love  (2^).  Faith  without  works  is  dead, 
says  James;  faith  without  love  is  dead,  says  Paul  (i  Cor.  13^),  love 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  And  John  teaches  that  love  without 
works  is  dead  ( 1  John  3^'-  '*) .  If  there  be  a  question  at  issue  between 
Paul  and  James,  it  is  simply  the  question  whether  the  root  or  the 
fruit  is  more  important  —  the  root  from  which  the  tree  proceeds,  or 
the  fruit  for  which  the  tree  was  made.  The  common  formula  of 
salvation  in  which  James  and  Paul  and  John  unite  is  faith  that 
workcth  b\  love, 

James  clearly  teaches,  then,  that  works  have  no  independent 
value.  They  are  acceptable  to  God  as  the  fruit  of  faith  and  love. 
By  works  faith  is  shown  and  proved.  Salvation  is  not  of  works. 
"  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  stumble  in  one  point. 
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he  is  become  guilty  of  all"  (3^®).  "  In  many  things  we  all  stumble  " 
(3*).    We  have  all  therefore  need  of  mercy.     Judgment  without 

f 

mercy  is  condemnation  (2^),  James  is  evidently  in  full  accord 
with  his  Master  (Mt.  7*^"^  25"*  John  5*^"),  and  differs  from  Paul 
only  in  emphasis  and  proporti9n.  '  Of  Abraham,  the  typical  exam- 
ple of  faith,  James  teaches  that  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and 
by  works  was  faith  made  perfect.  Evidently  neither  is  sufficient 
alone.  And,  again,  by  his  works  was  the  Scripture  fiilfilled,  that 
he  believed  God  (2^^).  Abraham  furnishes  the  most  notable  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  that  faith  and  works  are  inseparable  in  the  godly 
life. 

The  logical  and  chronological  relation  between  the  Epistle  of 
James  and  the  earlier  epistles  of  Paul,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  is  a  problem  which  has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
scholars,  and  still  awaits  solution.    The  theory  is  at  least  as  probable 
as  any  besides  that  James  and  Paul  wrote  independently  of  each 
other.    That  they  were  in  substantial  accord  is  attested  by  the  book 
of  the  Acts  (ch.  15),  and  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (2^),  and 
is  confirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  careful  examination  of  their 
teaching.     Paul  cannot  have  written  therefore  to  refote  the  doctrine 
of  James,  nor  James  to  refute  the  doctrine  of  Paul.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  supposition  that  the  later  epistle,  whether  James's   or 
Paul's,  sought  to  correct  misapprehension  of  the  teaching  of  the 
other,  is  confronted  by  the  apparent  contradiction  which  they  pre- 
sent.    If  either  was  seeking  to  guard  the  doctrine  of  the  other  from 
abuse,  we  should  expect  him  to  define  his  position  with  such  care  as 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  opposition.     If  one  epistle   was 
written   with   reference   to  the  other,  we  have  either  a  singularly 
clumsy  and  ineffective  polemic,  since  it  may  be  shown  that  its  teach- 
ing is  not  contradictory,  but  complementary,  to  that  which  it  assails  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  an.  attempt  to  correct  popular  misconception 
of  truth  which  is  itself  equally  liable  to  misconception,  and  appears 
to  refute  the  doctrine  which  it  seeks  to  rescue  from  abuse.     The 
readiest  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by  the  superficial  differ- 
ence and  underlying  harmony  of  the  teaching  of  James  and  Paul  is 
that  neither  wrote  with  reference  to  the  other.     They  dealt  with  a 
question  which  necessarily  emerged  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
Gen.  15^  "  He  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness,"  to  which  Paul  appeals  in  illustration  of  the  power  of 
faith,  and  James  in  proof  of  the  value  of  works,  was  one  of  the  com- 
monplaces of  discussion  in  Jewish  schools.     ( Lightfoot  on  Galatians, 
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p.  346,  "The  Faith  of  Abraham.")*  Paul  condemns  Jewish  legalism, 
and  James  Pharisaic  orthodoxy,  the  faith  of  those  of  whom  Jesus  said, 
"They  say,  and  do  not"  (Mt.  23*'). 

The  theory  of  the  independence  of  James  and  Paul  is  not  pre- 
sented as  established,  for  no  theory  is  free  from  difficulties,  but 
simply  as  at  least  as  probable  as  any  other  that  has  been  prop>osed. 
If  a  relation  of  any  kind  existed  between  them,  the  view  of  Dr. 
Sanday  deserves  consideration,  "  that  the  argument  of  St.  James  is 
directed  not  against  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  or  against  him  in  person, 
but  against  hearsay  reports  of  his  teaching,  and  against  the  perverted 
construction  which  might  be  (and  perhaps  to  some  slight  extent 
actually  was)  put  upon  it"  (Rom,,  p.  105).  This  modified  form 
of  the  theory  of  dependence,  however,  throws  little  light  upon  the 
problem ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  in  an  epistle  eminendy  straight- 
forward and  practical  James  would  devote  so  much  space  to  perver- 
sions of  truth  which  "perhaps  to  some  slight  extent  actually"  existed. 
He  was  not  dealing  with  possible  misconception,  but  with  prevalent 
error. 

IV.  The  Law  and  the  Gospel. 

The  sharp  antithesis  which  Paul  recognizes  between  law  and 
gospel  finds  no  place  in  the  Epistle  of  James.  He  conceived  of 
the  gospel  as  the  law  made  perfect,  a  view  to  which  he  was  inclined 
by  character,  by  experience,  by  the  nature  of  his  office  as  a  minister 
of  the  circumcision.  To  the  ceremonial  law,  though  himself,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  a  devout  observer  of  it,  he  nowhere  refers.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  it  in  writing  to  those  who  were  "  zealous  for  the 
law  "  (Acts  21*).  Why  should  he  urge  up>on  them  the  claims  of  that 
ceremonial  law  which  they  were  already  prone  to  magnify  unduly, 
and  which  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem  he  had  declared  was  not 
needful  for  salvation,  while  they  were  trampling  under  foot  the  first 
principles  of  that  moral  law  which  he  who  transgresses  is  condemned  ? 
The  religion,  the  worship,  the  ritual,  the  outer  garb  of  godliness,  which 
belongs  to  the  new  dispensation,  is  purity  and  beneficence,  "  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world"  (i*').  In  this  he  is  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  (Is.  i,  Micah  6,  Hosea  6^). 

*  Beyschlag  aptly  remarks,  "  Above  all,  the  way  in  which  he  (James)  introduces 
the  example  of  Abraham  (2'^^)  as  an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  proof  for 
his  own  doctrine,  makes  the  assumption  of  a  polemical  reference  to  Rom.  4  abso- 
lately  impossible,  for  no  reasonable  man  would  quote  a  disputed  case  as  conclu- 
sively establishing  his  point"  (M  T.  TheoL  U.  367). 
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The  word  gospel  nowhere  occurs  in  the  epistle.  The  revelation 
given  in  Christ  is  called  the  word,  or  the  law ;  and  it  is  important  to 
observe  how  closely  James's  conception  of  the  gospel  corresponds  to 
the  Old  Testament  representation  of  the  moral  law. 

a.  It  is  perfect.  "He  that  looketh  into  the  perfect  law"  (i*). 
Comp.  Ps.  19^,  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect." 

b.  It  is  a  law  of  liberty  (i").  "  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  men 
that  are  to  be  judged  by  a  law  of  liberty"  (2").  It  is  obeyed  not 
through  compulsion,  but  spontaneoudy  and  gladly,  as  David  said, 
"I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God  "  (Ps.  40^).  Comp.  Ps.  iiq* 
"  I  will  nm  the  way  of  thy  commandments,  when  thou  shalt  enlarge 
my  heart.''  Also  1 19**,  "  And  I  will  walk  at  liberty ;  for  I  have  sought 
thy  precepts."  (See  also  Rom.  8*,  "  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  made  nie  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of  death."  And 
Jn.  8**,  ••  The  truth  shall  make  you  free.*') 

c.  It  is  comprehended  in  love.  "  The  royal  law  according  to  the 
scripture.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  (2').  In  the 
relation  of  man  to  man,  of  which  alone  he  is  speaking  here,  love  is 
the  royal  law,  the  supreme  law,  in  which  all  duty  is  comprised.  It 
is  the  law  to  which  all  others  are  subordinated,  ir  which  all  others 
are  contained.  ("Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,"  Rom.  13^**.) 
Jesus  taught  that  love  was  th*e  central  principle  also  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. "  On  these  two  commandments  "  — of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  man — "hangeth  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets"  (Mt.  22^*"*®). 

//.   The  law  is  one.     "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
yet  stumble  in  one  point,  he  is  become  guilty  of  all"  (2^°).     The 
law  is  one  as  the  will  of  one  lawgiver.     "One  only  is  the  lawgiver 
and  judge"  (4^^).     "He  that  said,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  said 
also.  Do  not  kill"  (2").     (Comp.  Mk.  12^:  "The  Lord  our  God, 
the  Lord  is  one.")     Moreover,  as  Augustine  observes,  the  law  is  one 
because  it  is  summed  up  in  love.     "  No  one  sins  without  violating 
this  love.  .  .  .     Hence  it  is  true  that  if  a  man  shall  keep  the  whole 
law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  becomes  guilty  of  all,  because 
he  does  what  is  contrary  to  the  love  on  which  hangs  the  whole  law  " 
(Letter  167,  16).      Mark  the  connection  here:    "If  ye  fulfil  the 
royal  law,"  —  of  love,  —  "  ye  do  well ;  but  if  ye  have  respect  of  per- 
sons, ye  commit  sin.  .  .  .     For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  stumble  in  one  point,  he  is  become  guilty  of  all."     The  law 
of  God,  whether  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New,  is  not  a  series  of 
detached  and  independent  precepts.     It  is  an  organic  unity,  express- 
ing one  will,  pervaded  by  one  spirit,  directed  to  one  end.     To  trans- 
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gress  it  in  any  particular  is  to  oppose  that  will,  to  antagonize  that 
spirit,  to  defeat  that  end.  Observe,  again,  that  James  is  not  con- 
cerned with  conduct  only,  but  with  motive,  disposition,  character. 

e.  The  law  is  the  rule  of  judgment.  "  So  speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as 
men  that  are  to  be  judged  by  a  law  of  liberty  (2^-).  (Comp.  Jn.  12^, 
"The  word  that  I  spake,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day.") 

But  the  gospel  is  not  only  termed  the  law,  it  is  called  moreover 
the  word,  the  word  of  truth.  This  designation  also  is  drawn  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Of  this  divine  word  we  are  told  that  when 
implanted  it  is  able  to  save  the  soul  (i**)-  I*  ^s  the  instrumental 
cause  of  that  regeneration  which  is  wrought  within  us  by  the  grace  of 
God.  **  Of  his  own  will  he  brought  us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth, 
that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  his  creatures"  (i^*).  Here 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace  is  clearly  taught.  And  in  this 
representation  of  the  gospel  we  note  the  clearest  advance  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  truth  of  salvation  and  sanctifi- 
cation  through  the  word  was  not  strange  to  Israel,  but  in  the  Christian 
dispensation  it  is  disclosed  with  new  fulness  and  power.  It  was  true 
from  the  beginning  that  "  except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see 
the  Kingdom  of  God "  (Jn.  3*^)  ;  but  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
regeneration  were  clearly  revealed  by  him  who  brought  life  and 
incorruption  to  light  through  the  gospel  (2  Tim.  i^*^).  (See  Oehler's 
O,  T.  Theol.  §  204.)  Combining  these  passages  we  find  James 
teaching  that  men  are  regenerated  by  the  grace  of  God  through  the 
implanted  word,  which  is  received  by  faith,  and  wrought  out  in  a  life 
of  loving  obedience. 

The  gospel,  then,  according  to  this  epistle,  is  a  law,  moral,  perfect, 
royal,  a  law  of  liberty,  summed  up  in  love,  by  virtue  of  its  origin  and 
character  an  organic  whole,  the  word  of  truth,  implanted  in  the  heart 
and  received  by  faith,  through  which  men  are  regenerated,  and  the 
rule  by  which  they  shall  be  judged.  It  is  obvious  how  closely  this 
corresponds  to  the  Old  Testament  representation  of  the  law,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  marks  a  distinct  advance.  The  gospel  is  the  law 
fulfilled,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Master :  "  I  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil"  (Mt.  5"). 

V.   Christun  Phraseology. 

Here  we  may  bring  together  various  terms  and  phrases  which 
belong  to  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  life.  Nowhere  in  the 
New  Testament  is  there  greater  need  of  a  careful  induction  of  par- 
ticulars, for  the  aim  of  the  epistle  is  purely  practical.    Truth  is  not 
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SO  much  expounded  as  applied,  and  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian 
faith  are  not  drawn  out  and  discussed  as  by  Paul,  but  are  rather 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  exhortation.  The  theology  of  James  there- 
fore must  be  gathered  from  hints  and  suggestions  scattered  throughout 
the  epistle. 

{a)  The  frequent  use  of  the  term  brethren,  which  occurs  fifteen 
times  in  the  epistle.  Those  to  whom  he  writes  are  brethren  not  only 
as  children  of  Abraham,  "our  father"  (2"),  but  because  they  are 
begotten  of  God  (i"). 

{b)  Alone  among  New  Testament  writers  James  styles  the  Christian 
Church  both  crwaycDyi;  and  iKKkrifrla?  Once  is  iKKkria(a  used  of  the 
Jewish  Church  (Acts  7*),  and  this  epistle  furnishes  the  only  instance 
in  which  crwaycuyij  is  used  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (a').^  (See 
Trench,  Syn.  N.  7^.  §  i.)  Later  Christian  writers,  as  Ignatius, 
Hermas,  and  Theophilus,  follow  the  example  of  James,  and  give 
both  titles  to  the  church.  The  church,  like  the  synagogue,  has  its 
bench  of  elders  (5**). 

{c)  Believers  are  the  firstfruits  of  the  new  creation  (i'*)/  They 
are  the  earnest  and  the  pledge  that  the  universe  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the 
children  of  God  (Rom.  8*').  For  they  are  not  the  firstfruits  of  the 
church  simply,  but  of  his  creatures.  Here  is  indicated  a  breadth  of 
view,  a  prophetic  outlook,  which  we  do  not  find  elsewhere  in  the 
epistle.  And  again  we  are  reminded  that  James  is  not  setting  forth 
a  system  of  doctrine,  and  that  with  regard  to  truths  of  great  impor- 
tance we  must  often  rest  content  with  incidental  references  and  pass- 
ing allusions.  We  need  not  suppose  that  the  thought  of  the  final 
restoration  of  all  things  through  Christ  lay  as  clearly  in  the  mind  of 
James  as  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  but  that  he  had  some  conception  of  it 
is  evident  from  this  passage. 

{(i)  We  meet  again  with  a  specifically  Christian  thought  in  the 
reference  to  the  last  days,  which  are  at  hand  :  "  Ye  have  laid  up 
your  treasure  in  the  last  days"  5^  (comp.  5^),  and  shall  be  termi- 
nated by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  judgment :  "The  coming  of  the 
Lord  is  at  hand  "  (5**),  "The  judge  standeth  before  the  doors"  (5^). 
James  evidently  shared  the  general  expectation  of  the  early  church 
that  Christ  would  speedily  return. 

^  Huth  are  used  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  the  Scptuagint. 

^  In  Heb.  iQr^  imavvaywy-fi  is  used  in  the  sense  of  assembly.  In  2  Thess.  2^  it 
sijjnities  "  jjathering  tojjether." 

"  On  Spitta's  theory*  that  the  orifjinal  creation  of  man  is  intended*  see  Mayor, 
Comm.j  p.  clxxv. 
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These  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  basis  of  Christian 
doctrine  which  underiies  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  epistle. 

Combining  now  the  direct  references  to  Christ,  the  reminiscences 
of  his  teaching,  the  doctrine  of  faith,  the  conception  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  words  and  phrases  of  Christian  origin  or  significance  which 
the  epistle  presents,  we  discover  that  the  evangelical  element  which 
it  contains  is  by  no  means  so  meagre  as  is  often  represented.  The 
theory  has  been  ably  urged  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  a  pious 
Jew  in  the  century  before  Christ,  and  subsequently  adapted  to  Chris- 
tian use.  The  name  of  Christ  appears  twice  only  (i^  and  2*),  and 
in  both  cases  is  an  evident  interpolation.  When  all  direct  reference 
to  him  is  eliminated,  other  passages  which  have  been  thought  to  bear 
a  Christian  sense  must  be  differently  interpreted.  (See  Mayor, 
Comm,  clxviii.)  But  the  objections  to  this  view  are  obvious  \  a.  \i 
the  epistle  was  interpolated  by  a  Christian  hand,  why  is  the  interpo- 
lation so  slight  and  superficial  as  this  theory  maintains?  It  is  at 
least  as  easy  to  believe  that  the  epistle  was  prepared  for  Christian 
use  as  that  it  was  adapted  to  Christian  use. 

b.  We  have  seen  that  the  points  of  contact  with  the  gospel  are 
numerous,  and  are  interwoven  wdth  the  whole  structure  of  the 
epistle. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  New  Testament  ideas  are  clothed 
in  Old  Testament  forms.  Jesus  is  the  Messiah  rather  than  the 
Saviour ;  faith  is  tnlst  in  God  manifested  by  obedience  to  his  word  ; 
the  gospel  is  the  law  fulfilled.  Wisdom  holds  a  conspicuous  place, 
as  in  the  Proverbs  (3^*"'").  Examples  of  obedience  and  patience  are 
drawn  entirely  from  the  Old  Scripture.  The  afflicted  are  not  pointed 
to  Christ,  as  in  Peter,  but  are  told  to  consider  the  prophets  and  Job 
^^10. 11 J  The  new  faith  wears  the  garb  and  speaks  the  language  of 
the  old.     The  Holy  Spirit  is  nowhere  named,  unless  it  be  in  4*. 

We  may  ask  in  conclusion  what  light  is  thrown  by  our  study  of  the 
epistle  upon  the  question  of  authorship. 

The  epistle  purports  to  be  the  work  of  "  James,  a  servant  of  God 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Jude  describes  himself  as  "  a  ser- 
vant of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of  James."  In  both  instances  it  is 
assumed  that  James  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  designa- 
tion. Throughout  this  epistle  the  writer  speaks  with  authority,  as 
one  entitled  and  accustomed  to  obedience.  Obviously  this  is  in 
accord  with  the  position  of  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  and  to  him 
tradition  ascribes  the  epistle. 

Against  the  authorship  of  James,  however,  two  main  objections  are 
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urged :    a.  The  lateness  of  the  tradition  which  assigns  the  letter  to 
him.    Origen  is  the  earliest  writer  who  names  him  as  the  author^  and 
Eusebius  includes  the  epistle  among  the  disputed  books,  with  2  Peter, 
2  and  3  John,  and  Jude.    To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  though  the 
tradition  is  somewhat  late,  it  is  the  only  external  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  is  respectable  enough  to  ^command  assent,  unless  it  is 
contradicted  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  letter,    b.  It  is  uz]ged 
again  that  the  epistle  does  contradict  the  tradition.    In  particular,  is 
it  possible  that  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately during  his  earthly  life,  and  was  afterward  numbered  with  his 
disciples,  should  have  written  a  letter  to  Christians  in  which  Christ  is 
barely  named?    To  this  it  may  be  replied :    a.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  Christ  fills  a  larger  place  in  the  teaching  of  James  than  this 
objection  admits.     References  to  him  are  neither  so  few  nor  so 
superficial  as  is  often  maintained,     b.  That  James  has  less  to  say  of 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Christ  than  we  should  expect  is  a  peculiarity 
which  he  shares  with  the  New  Testament  epistles  in  general.    If  our 
conception  of  what  ought  to  be  said  is  made  the  rule  of  judgment, 
few  of  them  will  survive  the  test,     i  and  2  Peter  and  Jude  are 
rejected,  and  even  in  the  epistles  of  John,  while  Christ  is  often 
named,  how  meagre  are  the  references  to  his  life !    We  have  no 
standard  to  determine  how  much  a  writer  must  relate  of  what  he 
knows.    None  is  possible,  for  no  man  can  be  a  law  to  another.     If 
we  accept,  however,  as  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  standard  the 
general  practice  of  New  Testament  writers,  we  shall  find  the  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  James  greatly  diminished.     They  knew  Jesus  no  longer 
after  the  flesh  (2  Cor.  5*"),  but  as  the  Lord  of  glory.     And  the  very 
name  by  which  he  was  familiarly  known  during  his  earthly  life  seldom 
appears  alone  in  the  epistles.    (See  Expositor,  October,  1898.)    c.  The 
tone  of  the  epistle  is  in  close  accord  with  the  character  of  James  as 
he  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament.     He  was  the  eldest  brother 
of  Jesus.    There  is  no  intimation  in  the  gospels  that  he  beUeved  upon 
him  until  after  the  resurrection,  and  he  was  probably  converted  by 
the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord,  which  Paul  only  relates  (i  Cor.  15^). 
He  became  the  leader  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  famed  for 
holy  living  and  devout  observance  of  the  law.     His  life  thenceforth 
was  spent  wholly  in  Jerusalem,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  and  his 
ministry  was  confined  to  his  own  people.     He  was  never,  like  Paul 
and  in  some  degree  the  other  apostles,  brought  into  contact  with  the 
Gentile  world.     The  epistle  is  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians,  "  the 
twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  dispersion.'* 
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Once  only  are  words  of  James  recorded  in  the  Acts.  He  delivered 
the  closing  address  in  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  15^^^),  and  it  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  his  language  and  spirit  on  that 
occasion  with  those  of  the  epistle.  The  tone  of  his  speech  is  thor- 
oughly Jewish.  Peter  is  called  Symeon,  a  Hebrew  form  of  his  name, 
used  elsewhere  only  in  2  Petej  i^  The  prophecy  of  Amos  is  cited, 
and  the  church  is  the  tabernacle  of  David.  Moses  is  named.  But  the 
main  point  of  interest  is  this  :  the  question  under  discussion  was  the 
conditions  of  salvation,  and  in  his  argument  James  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  Christ  or  to  the  gospel.  His  thought  moves  upon  the 
plane  and  employs  the  language  of  the  Old  Scripture.  In  striking 
contrast  are  the  words  of  Peter,  who  names  the  gospel  in  the  first 
sentence,  and  closes  by  affirming,  "  We  believe  that  we  shall  be  saved 
through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  like  manner  as  they."  James 
treats  of  salvation  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Saviour.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Council  to  the  Gentiles, 
which,  if  not  prepared  by  James,  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
his  judgment,  and  probably  under  his  direction.  If  it  be  said  that 
James  in  his  speech  was  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  salvation  in 
the  abstract,  but  with  simple  regard  to  existing  conditions  and  with  a 
purely  practical  aim,  the  remark  is  true,  but  it  is  no  less  true  of  the 
epistle.  If,  then,  James  deals  with  the  central  truth  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation without  the  remotest  reference  to  Christ,  with  what  right 
do  we  insist  that  in  an  epistle  treating  avowedly  of  morals  he  must 
give  larger  space  to  specifically  Christian  truth  ? 

So  close  is  the  correspondence  between  the  character  of  James 
and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  epistle  that  we  need  have  no  hesitation 
in  accepting  the  tradition  which  names  him  as  the  author. 
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The  King  in  Jewish  Post-exilian  Writings. 

PROF.   C.    H.   TOY. 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 

UNDER  the  old  national  cult  the  king  was  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  and  the  controller  of  the  public 
religious  life.  David  and  Jeroboam  I.  reorganized  the  worship  in 
Judah  and  Israel  respectively,  Solomon  built  for  himself  a  temple 
which  became  in  time  the  centre  of  Israelitish  worship,  Ahab  and 
Athaliah  introduced  new  cults,  Jehoash  controlled  the  priests  of  the 
Jerusalem  temple,  Ahaz  set  up  a  new  altar  in  its  court,  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah  carried  out  the  reforms  suggested  by  prophets  and  priests. 
The  sovereign  kept  pace  with  the  moral  progress  of  the  people  — 
the  later  kings  show  an  ethical  interest  which  does  not  appear  in 
their  predecessors.  The  king  remained,  however,  simply  the  first 
man  of  the  land,  leader  in  war  and  peace,  anointed  of  Yahweh,  hold- 
ing his  office  by  a  certain  divine  right  (which  was  modified  by  the 
right  of  revolution),  and  valued  according  to  his  capacities.  With 
a  few  exceptions  the  sovereigns  were  denounced  by  the  prophets  as 
unworthy.  They  were  never  idealized,  unless  it  were  in  elegies 
(Ezek.  19,  cf.  2  Chron.  35^'). 

With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  the  actual  king  vanished  from  the  stage, 
not  to  reappear  for  nearly  500  years.  But  at  the  moment  the  ex- 
pectation was  that  the  obliteration  of  the  national  life  would  be  brief, 
and  that  in  the  restoration  the  political  head  would,  as  before,  be  a 
king.  We  have  from  the  pen  of  Ezekiel  a  delineation  of  what  the 
future  king  should  be  —  a  portraiture  which,  though  colored  by  that 
prophet's  ecclesiastical  views,  doubtless  represents  a  current  opinion 
of  the  time.  His  king  is  little  more  than  an  appendage  to  the 
temple-service  :  his  duty  is  to  provide  certain  ofTerings,  to  be  ritually 
precise  and  regular  in  attendance  on  the  stated  cultic  occasions,  and, 
for  the  rest,  to  be  a  just  ruler.^     In  Kzekiel's  description  of  the  inva- 

^  This  description  furnishes,  in  part,  the  norm  for  all  succeeding  ones. 
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sion  of  the  land  of  Israel  by  Gog  there  is  no  mention  of  a  king  — 
the  enemy  is  to  be  destroyed  by  direct  divine  intervention ;  and  he 
seems,  in  his  concluding  vision,  to  anticipate  no  need  of  military 
organization,  and  to  regard  the  king  merely  as  the  natural  political 
head  of  a  people  whose  prosperity  was  to  be  assured  by  its  obedience 
to  the  law  of  God.  From  the  religious  point  of  view  he  was,  to  the 
prophet,  an  insignificant  element  in  the  national  life. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  portraiture  is  that  which  is  given  in 
Jer.  33"-^^  (less  correctly  worded  in  23**'),  which,  if  not  by  Jeremiah, 
belongs  probably,  at  any  rate,  to  the  time  of  the  exile.  In  this  de- 
scription there  is  no  mention  of  ritual  or  of  worship  —  the  coming 
king,  it  is  said,  will  rule  with  wisdom  and  justice,  and  under  him 
Israel  will  be  safe  and  happy.  He  is,  of  course,  a  member  of  the 
Davidic  house,  and  is  therefore  called  the  Scion.  This  short  predic- 
tion is  interesting  as  being  the  first  in  a  line  of  such  prophecies,  in 
which  the  stress  is  laid  on  the  ethical  qualities  of  the  sovereign,  a 
point  which  might  naturally  have  been  suggested  by  the  unworthy 
characters  of  the  last  kings  of  Israel.  His  function  is  that  of  political 
ruler.  He  is  not  said  to  have  any  special  relation  to  religion  —  he 
secures  the  well-being  of  the  people  by  an  equitable  administration 
of  affairs.  Such,  so  far  as  our  records  go,  was  the  broadest  exilian 
prophetic  outlook  for  the  future.  What  other  expectations  may  have 
existed  at  that  time  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

The  conditions  of  the  period  of  exile  and  of  the  following  four  cen- 
turies made  the  establishment  of  an  Israelitish  kingdom  impossible. 
How  far  the  body  of  the  Jews  looked  on  such  a  restoration  as  pos- 
sible it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  Babylonia  the  exiles  made  themselves 
comfortable  and,  apparently,  accepted  the  rule  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
afterward  of  the  Persians,  with  content.  The  great  prophetic  seer 
of  the  exile  (Isa.  40-48,  and  cf.  49-55)  ardently  desired  the  return 
of  all  the  exiles  to  Canaan ;  he  looks  to  the  formation  of  a  theocratic 
nation,  and  says  nothing  of  human  governors ;  he  probably  knew 
that  Judea  could  be  politically  nothing  but  a  Persian  province.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  exiles  returned,  and  the  Judean  community 
seems  to  have  accepted  Persian  rule  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
contemporary  prophets,  however,  appear  to  cherish  the  dream  of 
national  independence.  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  concerned  for  the 
moment  with  the  building  of  the  temple,  a  function  which  is  assigned 
to  Zerubbabel.  But  he  is  a  Davidic  prince,  and  the  natural  head 
of  the  nation.  Haggai  declared  that  foreign  kingdoms  would  be 
overthrown,  and  Zenibbabcl  made  the  signet  of  Yahweh.     2^chariah 
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(Zech.  3*6")  called  him  the  Scion  (Branch),*  and  connected  him 
with  a  period  of  tranquillity  for  Israel  (cf.  Isa.  4').  In  a  somefrhat 
confused  passage  (Zech.  6*"*^) .  it  even  appears  that  a  crown  was  put 
on  his  head,  and  the  prediction  made  that  he  should  sit  and  rule 
on  the  throne  of  Judah.  However  this  may  be,  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  prophets  that  Zerubhabel 
would  restore  the  fortunes  of  Israel.  They  may  have  had  ground 
for  this  hope  in  the  revolts  which  then  disturbed  the  Persian  Empire, 
and  such  an  attitude  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  enthusiastic  reso- 
lution which  Jewish  leaders  showed  at  other  times.  We  are  concerned 
here  not  with  the  succeeding  career  of  2^ubbabel,*  but  only  with 
the  r6le  which  he  was  expected  to  fill.  He  was  to  be  a  king  after 
the  manner  of  the  good  later  kings,  to  rule  with  equity  and  to  be 
regardful  of  the  national  worship  —  quite  in  accordance  with  Ezekiel's 
sketch.  If  the  title  ''  Messiah  "  be  given  him  (as  is  sometimes  done), 
it  roust  be  recognized  that  the  title  in  this  case  means  religiously 
next  to  nothing.  The  real  hope  of  the  prophets  is  the  restoration 
of  the  national  independence,  and  Zerubbabel  is  important  only  in 
connection  therewith.  He  is  to  be  a  temporal  prince,  not  more 
occupied  with  religious  matters  than  all  Oriental  princes  were. 

Zerubbabel  was  not  succeeded,  in  the  control  of  the  Judean  com- 
munity, by  a  scion  of  the  House  of  David.  Judea  was  under  gov- 
ernors and  high  priests  till  the  Maccabean  uprising.^  In  this  period 
of  about  400  years  the  only  great  Jewish  leader  who  appears  on  the 
scene  is  the  Persian  governor  Nehemiah ;  the  Jews,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  goes,  were  content  to  be  a  province  of  a  foreign  empire, 
confining  their  military  efforts  to  defence  against  the  petty  commu- 
nities round  about.*'  But  certain  Old  Testament  predictions  or  ex- 
pressions of  hope,  which  probably  belong  in  this  period,  refer  to  a 
coming  king.  *  What  functions  do  they  assign  him?  They  appear 
simply  to  repeat  the  expectation  of  the  preexilian  prophets,  with  such 
changes  of  form  as  were  called  for  by  the  altered  circumstances.     In 

*  A  title  perhaps  derived  from  Jer.  23'',  possibly  a  common  designation  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  Cf.  Kng.  iw/,  in  Chaucer  a  "graft,"  in  Spenser  a  "scion." 
It  seems  probable  that  the  term  is  to  be  taken  as  implying  lineal  descent  from 
David. 

*  On  this  point  cf.  Stade,  Renan,  and  Sellin,  Sfrubbabel. 

*  Xehcmiah  is  not  said  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Davidic  family. 

*  The  alleged  participation  oi  the  Jews  in  the  revolt  of  Kg>'pt  and  Phoenicia 
(B.C.  350)  against  .Artaxerxes  Ochus  (an  inference  from  the  Armenian  version 
of  the  Chronicou  of  Eusel)ius)  is  uncertain;  and  in  any  case  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  Jewish  leader. 
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all  cases  it  is  the  reestablishment  of  the  nation  that  is  the  central 
fact  —  the  king  appears  only  as  the  head  of  the  people.  The  title 
"  king  "  is  employed  because  a  royal  government  was  the  only  one 
thought  of.  The  ethical  qualities  of  the  monarch  are  emphasized 
because  such  emphasis  was  demanded  by  the  moral  culture  of  the 
time,  and  for  a  similar  reason  he,  like  Ezekiel's  prince,  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

Mic.  5*"*  relates  in  part  to  a  time  when  the  Jewish  people  are  dis- 
persed "  among  the  nations  "  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  passage  is  a 
unity.  The  function  of  the  Davidic  king  here  described  is  purely 
political :  he  feeds  the  people  as  a  flock,  and  repels  invasions ;  this 
he  does  in  the  strength  of  Yahweh,  that  is,  the  military  and  civil 
strength  given  him  by  Yahweh. 

The  portraiture  in  Isa.  32^"*  is  wholly  ethical :  there  is  to  be  a  line 
of  princes,  whose  reign  will  be  characterized  by  equity.  The  standard 
of  life  is  so  like  that  of  Proverbs  that  the  passage  is  naturally  referred 
to  the  period  of  the  sages.  A  striking  point  of  agreement  with 
Proverbs  is  the  use  of  the  term  "  noble  '*  (3*13)  in  an  ethical  sense,  as 
ecjuivalent  to  "  upright"  (Pr.  8^  17^*). 

The  prince  of  Isa.  1 1^'^  also  is  a  political  ruler,  infallibly  wise  and 
inflexibly  just  —  a  noble  ideal,  but  still  purely  political.  He  repre- 
sents, however,  an  enormous  social  revolution  :  the  land  of  Israel  is 
to  be  the  scene  of  absolute  peace,  even  wild  beasts  are  to  lose  their 
savage  nature,  and  the  people  are  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  law  of 
(iod,  the  earth  (or,  land)  is  to  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Yahweh. 
It  is  the  picture  of  a  renovated  community,  a  church  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  dream  that  many  a  man  may  have  dreamed,  a 
true  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But  the  king  is  not  here  said  to  be 
the  producer  of  this  Eden ;  the  agent  is  God  himself,  and  the  king  is 
simply  the  natural  political  head  of  the  community.* 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  picture  in  Isa.  9*  ^  The  king  sits  on  the 
throne  of  David,  his  administration  is  one  of  wisdom,  justice,  might, 
and  peace,  and  its  result,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  zeal  of 
Yahweh,  is  the  establishment  of  the  nation  in  everlasting  prosperity. 
The  epithets  applied  to  the  monarch  are  remarkable  and  difficult,  but 
they  seem  not  to  be  intended  to  express  supernatural  power/  he  is 

*  Cf.  the  paragraph  ii^^"^^  in  which  the  ideal  unit  is  obviously  the  nation. 

7  The  epithets  in  the  Masoretic  text  are  fTT  vht,  nSJ  ^K,  11?  ^HK,  D^W  "W. 
Of  these,  K7D,  noun  and  verb,  is  sometimes  used  of  things  wonderful,  extraordi- 
nary, but  not  superhuman  (Lam.  i'  2  Sam.  i^  Isa.  28^  a/.).  ^K  or  b'lC  may 
mean  "prince,  leader"  (Ex.  15^^  Ezek.  31^^;  the  rendering  *' mighty  prince*' 
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of  the  regular  Davidic  line,  has  apparently  (vs.*-')  rescued  his  people 
from  oppression  and  deslroyed  the  inslrucnenls  of  war,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  an  able  and  powerful  ruler ;  but  there  is  noihiag  in  this 
general  description  which  would  not  apply  to  such  a  prince,  for  exam- 
ple, as  Hezekiah,  though  there  are  other  reasons  for  not  referring 
the  prophecy  to  his  tiroe. 

The  king  of  Zech.  g'  is  a  mighty  and  peaceful  monarch.  He  is 
descnbed  as  just  (or,  righteous},  made  victorious,  pious  ;  he  rules  the 
whole  world,  but  only  to  give  it  the  blessing  of  prosperity.  This  is 
agam  a  sublime  conception  of  a  world  organized  on  the  basis  of 
righteousness  and  peice ,  but  here,  as  before,  the  consummation  is 
cfTected,  not  by  the  king,  but  by  God,  True,  it  is  natural  that  an  Old 
Testament  writer  should  describe  a  king's  work  as  the  work  of  God  ; 
but  we  should  expect,  if  it  were  the  intention  to  make  the  king  the 
chief  agent  or  the  central  figure,  a  more  detailed  statement  of  his 
proceedings. 

Though  the  Davidic  house  continued  to  be  looked  on  as  the  natu- 
ral ruler  of  Israel,  the  prophets  were  sometimes  content  to  regard 
the  family  without  laying  stress  on  an  individual  chief  ruler.  So 
in  Zech.  la'-ij'  Jerusalem  is  to  be  defended,  the  house  of  David 
is  to  be  as  Elohira,  and  the  sins  of  the  city  and  the  Davidic  family 
are  to  be  washed  away.  The  roj'al  house  is  here  not  separated  in 
character  and  function  from  the  people.  The  tone  of  the  passage  is 
ritualistic,  and  the  prophet's  ideal  is  a  time  when  the  meanest  object 
in  Jerusalem  shall  be  ritually  pure,  and  the  Jerusalem  temple  shall  be 
the  shrine  of  the  whole  world. 

cannol  he  regarded  as  excluded  by  the  "  mighty  God  "  of  Im.  lo",  which  occurs 
in  a  different  section  as  an  epithet  of  Yahweh  (cf.  Jer.  32"),  and  is  inapplicable 
to  a  king;  nowhere  else  in  (he  Old  Testament  is  b»,  in  the  sense  of  "a  divinity," 
used  of  a  man.  As  to  the  third  expression,  every  interpretation  that  takes  'SX 
■3  =  "  possessor  "  appears  to  be  ejicludcd  by  Hebrew  usage  of  language,  and  the 
only  well  suppoite<l  translation  of  the  phrase  is  "  everlasting  father,"  an  epithrt 
that  does  not  accord  very  well  with  the  others  (but  cf.  the  "  no  end  "  of  vs.")  ; 
possibly  the  lext  is  corrupt.  The  fourth  expression  gives  a  good  sense  as  it 
Stands  (cf.  the  070  of  vs.*),  and  there  is  no  need  to  emend  to  tW  Ttf,  which, 
moreover,  is  a  strange  and  improbable  phrase.  In  the  third  epithet,  the  emenda- 
tion in  '3K,  in  the  sense  "  possessor  of  glory,"  for  the  reason  given  above,  cannot 
be  accepted:  and  in  the  sense  "glorious  father"  it  hardly  has  any  advantage 
over  the  reading  of  the  le«t.  Considering  the  general  parallelism  between  9*  and 
11',  we  might  here  expect  an  expression  ="wise,"  and  some  such  reading  as 
rCl  pO  miRhl  he  suggested.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  decisive  betterment, 
the  Masoretit  tevt  may  stand,  with  the  understanding  that  the  epithets  describe  a 
great  and  good  king. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that,  in  the  prophetic  picture  of  the  future  of 
Israel  and  of  the  world,  the  king  plays  the  part  not  of  creator,  but 
of  the  wise  and  just  head  of  a  community  called  into  being  and 
maintained  by  God.  The  king  is  a  descendant  of  David,  morally 
perfect,  but  not  the  founder  of  Israel's  greatness,  and  not  a  source 
of  moral  and  religious  inspiration  and  enlightenment.  He  is  simply 
the  highest  secular  officer  of  the  Israelitish  community.  It  is  the 
nation  of  which  the  prophets  spoke,  and  their  picture  is  that  of  a 
kingdom  of  God,  a  people  whose  moral  life  stands  in  immediate 
relation  with  God,  king  and  priest  differing  from  people  not  in 
religious  character,  but  only  in  official  position. 

The  picture  of  the  king  given  in  the  Psalter  does  not  differ  sub- 
stantially from  that  of  the  prophets.  In  some  cases  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dramatized  form  of  the  prophetic  description.  We  are  not 
called  on  here  to  decide  whether  the  king  in  the  Psalms  is  a  real 
monarch,  a  contemporary  of  the  poet,  or  an  idealized  figure  of  the 
past,  or  the  ideal  sovereign  of  the  future  (though  this  question  will 
naturally  present  itself)  ;  we  are  concerned  to  know  only  the  role 
that  is  assigned  him,  and  especially  his  religious  significance.  In 
the  references  to  him  the  same  characteristics  appear  that  we  have 
found  in  the  prophets :  he  is  the  political  head  of  Israel,  and  the 
peace  and  supremacy  of  the  nation  are  effected  by  God. 

In  ^  2  the  king  is  a  conqueror  established  by  Yahweh,  —  it  is  said 
of  him  that  he  shall  dash  the  nations  to  pieces ;  but  the  psalmist's 
concluding  exhortation  to  the  kings  and  rulers  is  that  they  submit 
themselves  to  Yahweh  lest  he  be  angry  and  destroy  them.  The 
psalmist's  interest  is  in  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  Israelite 
religion,  and  the  monarch  secures  this  end,  not  by  moral  or  religious 
teaching,  but  by  political  conquest.  The  outlook  in  the  psalm  is 
based  on  the  view,  which  was  in  accord  with  ancient  ideas,  that  the 
religious  cult  was  or  might  be  determined  by  the  political  relations ; 
the  king  is  here  Yahweh's  agent,  but  only  in  the  sense  that  he  repre- 
sents the  military  power  of  the  nation. 

The  speaker  in  the  body  of  ^  i8  seems  to  be  neither  the  ideal 
king  nor  the  idealized  David,  but  the  Israelitish  people.  The  refer- 
ence is  clearly  to  the  nation  in  vs.*  ("  thou  wilt  save  the  pious 
people  ")  and  in  vs."  ("  I  will  praise  thee  among  the  nations  "),  and 
there  is  nothing  in  vs.^"**  which  may  not  be  understood  naturally  of 
national  deliverances  and  hopes,  while  the  claim  to  religious  and 
moral  perfectness  (vs.*^'^)  is  more  suitable  as  the  expression  of  the 
national  consciousness  of  legal  rectitude  than  as  the  assumption  of 
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any  individual  man.  The  last  verse  of  the  psalm  (which  appears  to 
be  a  scribal  addition)  introduces  the  king ;  he  is  spoken  of  merely 
as  the  recipient  of  divine  protection,  and  not  as  a  religious  leader. 
Cf.  I  Sam.  2*-^^  and  if/  144'- ^•^". 

.  Psalm  20  is  uttered  by  the  people ;  it  is  the  expression  of  confident 
expectation  of  national  success.  If  the  last  verse  be  translated,  **  O 
Yahweh,  save  the  king,  and  answer  us  when  we  call"  (so  Sept.),  it 
is  simply  our  "  God  save  the  king,"  and  the  king  is  merely  the  chief 
man  of  the  nation. 

The  picture  in  ^  21  is  more  definite:  the  king  trusts  in  Yahweh, 
and  receives  prosperity,  long  life,  glory,  and  victory.  His  success, 
which  is  purely  political,  not  at  all  religious,  is  the  national  success — 
the  real  centre  of  the  psalmist's  thought  is  the  nation,  his  enemies 
are  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression 
that  i/^  20.  21  refer  to  real  kings ;  but  this  point  is  unimportant  for 
the  present  discussion.  Psalm  21  ends  with  the  words :  "Arise,  O 
Yahweh,  in  thy  might  —  we  will  celebrate  thy  power." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  text  of  i/^  45  is  unsound  at  the  very  point 
(vs.^^  '*)  which  might  give  a  distinct  historical  reference.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  the  psalm  is  an  epithalamium.  The  king  is 
praised  for  his  charm  of  person,  his  military  prowess,  and  his  just 
or  righteous  administration  of  affairs,  and  the  widest  fame  is  predicted 
for  him  (vs.*  ^^).  There  is  no  allusion  to  Israel,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  king  is  Jew  or  Gentile ;  in  any  case  he  has  no  religious 
significance. 

in  [j/  Gi  a  pious  Israelite,  living  far  from  Jerusalem,  expresses  the 
desire  to  dwell  in  the  Temple,  and  adds  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  king.  The  psahii  contains  litde  more  than  a  hope  for  national 
success.     The  king  is  real. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  if/  63  contains  a  reference  to  a  king.  In 
vs.'-**  the  parallelism  calls  for  some  such  term  as  '*  righteous,"  *^  equiv- 
alent to  **he  who  swears  by  him"  (=  "he  who  worships  him")  in 
the  second  line.  In  any  case  the  reference  is  merely  to  the  personal 
piety  of  the  man  mentioned. 

The  resemblance  between  the  pictures  in  i/^  72,  i/^  45,  and  Isa.  11 
is  obvious  —  in  all  these  passages  the  king  is  a  just,  beneficent,  and 
famous  ruler.  There  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  hero  of  i/^  72  as  any- 
thing but  a  secular  king.  The  psalm  is  perhaps  a  prayer  for  his 
prosperity,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  he  will  rule  Israel  with 
justice  and  have  dominion  over  all  the  world.     It  is  a  natural  Oriental 

8  p-lX  instead  of  I'tD. 
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laudation  of  the  political  head  of  the  nation.  Only  the  result  is  ex- 
pressed —  the  absolute  supremacy  of  Israel ;  nothing  is  said  of  the 
prowess  of  the  king. 

The  absorption  of  the  idea  of  royalty  in  the  idea  of  the  nation  is 
illustrated  in  ip  89.  The  psalm  begins  with  praise  to  Yahweh  for  his 
mighty  deeds  in  the  earth  (vs.*"*\  omitting  vs.*  *,  which  appear  to 
be  an  editorial  insertion),  and  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  Israel  is  his 
people,  and  he  its  strength  and  its  king  (vs.^®"^®)  ;  it  then  repeats  the 
ancient  prophecy  that  the  throne  of  David  should  be  established  for 
ever  (vs.**^)  ;  and  next  follows  a  picture  of  extreme  national  humili- 
ation and  sorrow  (vs.^®^*).  The  psalm  seems  not  to  be  a  unity  —  the 
third  passage  is  perhaps  a  separate  poem.  The  interesting  fact  is 
that  in  this  last  passage  the  term  "  anointed  "  is  used  in  such  a  way 
as  makes  it  hard  to  determine  whether  it  refers  to  the  king  or  to  the 
people  :  the  singular  pronouns  and  the  words  **  crown"  and  "  youth  '* 
would  point  to  an  individual ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  expressions 
"  walls  "  and  "  fortresses,"  and  the  statement  that  the  "  anointed  "  is 
"  despoiled  "  and  "  mocked  "  by  his  "  neighbors,"  are  rather  appro- 
priate to  the  nation.  The  more  natural  interpretation  of  these  facts 
is  that  the  nation  is  represented  as  a  crowned  king  —  in  former  days 
God's  promises  were  made  to  a  real  monarch,  now  the  royal  office 
has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  nation  is  the  heir  of  the  promises. 

The  hero  of  i/^  1 10  is  a  priest,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  career  of  a 
victorious  general  or  (as  v.*  suggests)  ruler  or  king.  He  is  a  religious 
official,  but  is  not  connected  in  the  psalm  with  spiritual  power. 

The  promise  to  David  that  his  dynasty  should  never  come  to  an 
end  (2  Sam.  7)  was  a  source  of  confidence  to  later  generations.  On 
it  the  author  of  ^  132  bases  his  appeal.  It  is  a  time  of  perplexity 
(v.^^)  ;  Yahweh  seems  to  turn  his  face  away  from  his  '*  anointed  *' ; 
but  the  psalmist  cites  another  oracle  (found  in  2  Chron.  6**-**)  in 
which  it  is  said  of  Solomon  that  he  shall  be  victorious  over  his  ene- 
mies. Thus,  from  records  of  former  times,  he  shows  that  Yahweh*s 
word  is  pledged  that  the  Davidic  house  shall  be  perpetual.  The  for- 
tunes of  this  house,  however,  he  identifies  with  those  of  Israel ;  he, 
in  fact,  rests  his  hope  on  Yahweh's  declaration  that  he  has  chosen 
Zion  (v.*^),  and  will  bless  her  people.  Here,  as  in  ^89,  there  may 
be  a  doubt  whether  the  "  anointed  "  is  king  or  people. 

With  these  passages  should  be  compared  those  in  which  Yahweh 
himself  is  called  king,  and  his  kingdom  is  described  (as  in  Daniel) 
as  everlasting  (^  47.  48.  93.  95.  96.  97.  98.  99.  145.  146.  149,  and 
perhaps  others). 


_JI^ 
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The  difficulty  of  assigning  exaci  dates  to  indiviciual  psalms  makes 
it  hard  to  establish  a  chronological  order  in  the  passages  cited.  But 
we  are  probably  warranted  in  saying  ihat,  alongside  of  the  interest  in 
an  existing  king  or  the  hopes  based  on  a  king  to  come,  there  arose 
the  expectation  of  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  composed  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  politically  proapcroiis,  morally  unblamable,  and 
secure  of  the  favor  of  God.  And,  as  appears  from  what  is  said 
above,  when  the  king  is  mentioned,  his  r&le  is  simply  that  of  political 
(or  priestly  and  political)  head  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Wisdom  books  the  "  king  "  is  introduced  merely  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  royal  rule.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  person  to  be  feared, 
obeyed,  propitiated  (Job  15"  39"  34"  41"  Pr.  14"  19"  lo' '  22^  34"" 
Tob.  li'),  or  as  controlled  by  God  (Job  12'"  Pr.  21'),  or  in  general 
as  the  wielder  of  unlimited  power  (Pr.  25'  Ecc.  S*"*  10*),  or  the 
office  is  idealized  (Pr.  8"  16"^''  zo"  "  29'),  or  kings  are  exhorted 
to  be  wise  and  just  (Ben-Sira  lo'-"",  Wisd.  Sol.  in  1-9).  There  is  no 
specific  reference  to  an  Israelitish  king,  no  anticipation  of  a  deliverer. 
The  sages  look  on  the  royal  office  as  a  fixed  institution  of  society, 
and  endeavor  to  secure  moral  training  for  it. 

In  the  succeeding  literature  (Daniel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Enoch,  the 
Sibyllines,*  i  Mace.)  there  is  no  mention  of  a  king  till  we  come  to 
the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  which  revives  the  prophetic  and  poetical 
picture  of  the  political  deliverer  —  a  king  with  the  ordinary  royal 
ethical  and  religious  functions." 

Afler  the  interval  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  a  Messianic  king 
appears  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch,  but  in  an  apocalyptic  setting, 
a  ruler  who  is  to  usher  in  the  final  period  of  peace  for  Israel. 

The  prophetic  passages  cited  above,  beginning  with  the  exile,  come 
down  into  the  Greek  period,  covering  a  space  of  about  300  years, 
and  they  all  contain  predictions  of  a  future  king.  The  psalms  that 
bear  particularly  on  the  questions  we  are  considering  belong  prob- 
ably in  the  same  period ;  for,  of  those  mentioned,  five  (^  ao.  21.  45. 
61.  110)  refer  to  a  real  contemporary  sovereign,  of  two  {89.  13a)  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  royal  figure  referred  to  in  them  is  the  king  or 
the  nation,  and  the  remaining  four  (2.  18.  72.  144),  which  give  an 
ideal  picture,  may  all  be  placed  between  the  years  b,c.  500  and 

•  The  reference  in  iii.  652  ii  nol  to  an  Israelilish  Iting. 

'''  The  e  ha  racier  iiation  m  Ps.  Sol.  17^*-"  is  drawn  wholly  from  the  older  books 
(Dt,,  Prophets,  Psa.),  and  addi  nothing  to  their  content;  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  description  in  f  18,  The  writer's  concern  is  for  the  nation  (17*1  iS^), 
of  which  (he  king  U  to  be  the  bead  and  protector. 
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B.C.  300.  The  case,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  existing  material  gives 
information,  stands  thus :  visions  of  a  happy  national  life  under  a 
king  occupied  the  minds  of  Jewish  patriots  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
till  the  establishment  of  the  Maccabean  rule,  and  after  that  time  for 
a  moment  only  (on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey)  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  In  all  cases 
the  king  was  conceived  of  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  chiefly  interesting 
as  being  the  political  head  of  the  nation. 

The  course  of  Jewish  thought,  in  regard  to  the  point  under  con- 
sideration, appears  to  have  been  as  follows :  Just  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  the  expectation  of  the  political  restoration  of  the  nation 
carried  with  it  the  assumption  of  a  royal  head  (Ezek.,  Jer.  23*). 
When  the  moment  of  return  came^  the  circumstances  were  such  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  kingly  government,  and  the  seers  of 
the  time  confined  themselves  to  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to  give 
up  their  Babylonian  homes  and  go  to  Palestine  (Isa.  40-48).  Cer- 
tain members  of  the  littje  Judean  community,  though  conscious  of 
its  weakness,  felt  encouraged,  by  the  disorders  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
to  hope  that  Zerubbabel  might  assume  the  crown  and  mount  the 
throne,  but  this  hope,  cherished,  perhaps,  by  very  few,  speedily  van- 
ished when  the  strong  hand  of  the  Persian  king  was  felt.  Still,  under 
Persian  rule,  the  ideal  of  the  old  form  of  government  was  retained. 
Jerusalem  was  remote  from  Susa,  and  it  may  have  seemed  to  ardent 
patriots  of  the  time  quite  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  a  dis- 
tant province  should  recover  its  independence.  Such  boldness  of 
determination  was  characteristic  of  the  old  Hebrew  —  so  Hezekiah 
revolted  against  the  Assyrians,  Zedekiah  against  the  Babylonians, 
Judas  against  the  Seleucids,  the  later  leaders  against  the  Romans, 
and,  if  we  may  trust  Eusebius  (which,  however,  is  doubtful),  the 
Jews  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  against  the  Persians.  The  times  were 
sufficiently  unsettled  to  make  a  hope  of  independence  not  quite 
unreasonable,  and  prophets  and  psalmists  continued  to  sketch  the 
future  of  the  nation  as  the  government  of  an  ideally  perfect  king. 
This  form  of  hope  survived  the  (all  of  the  Persian  Empire,  maintain- 
ing itself  through  the  unsettled  times  that  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander.  Then  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  The 
loose  aggregation  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  succeeded  by  the  com- 
pact Greek  monarchies  of  Western  Asia  and  Northeastern  Africa. 
The  Jews  were  incorporated  in  the  great  Greek  communities  as  they 
had  never  before  been  incorporated  in  a  foreign  nation.  In  many 
places  they  adopted  the  Greek  language  and  Greek  customs,  began 
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to  Study  Greek  literature,  threw  themselves  heartily  into  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  time,  became,  in  a  word,  citizens  of  Greek  king- 
doms, or  citizens  of  the  world.  Their  interests '  were  in  their  new 
homes.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  declined,  and  with  it  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  The  last  considerable  body  of  prophetic  utterances 
appears  to  have  been  delivered  just  as  the  Hellenic  kingdoms  were 
on  the  point  of  consolidation."  At  a  later  time  of  grievous  trial  a 
psalmist  (i/^  74)  mourns  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  prophet  in 
Israel.  The  Jews  were  content  with  their  present.  It  needed  the 
heavy  hand  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  rouse  them  from  their  repose. 
But  when  the  Maccabean  struggle  ended,  the  nation  had  its  ruler, 
at  first  a  priest,  then  a  priest-king.  Its  dream  of  independence  was 
realized  in  a  sort,  though  independence  brought  small  glory  or  profit. 
Moreover,  the  Hasmonean  rulers  were  by  no  means  acceptable  to 
all  the  people,  and  when  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Sadducees, 
they  became  to  the  Pharisees  reprobates  and  enemies  of  Israel  and 
of  God.  The  entrance  of  Pompey  into  Jerusalem  and  into  the 
Temple  seemed  the  culmination  of  dishonor,  and  the  old  spirit  of 
prophetic  nationalism,  flaming  up  for  an  instant,  found  expression  in 
the  bitter  denunciation  which  the  author  of  the  Psalter  of  Solomon 
(i7*^ff.)  hurls  at  the  Hasmonean  princes,  and  in  his  prediction  of  the 
advent  of  a  king  of  the  right  sort,  a  king,  that  is,  of  the  Pharisaic 
party.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  old  Hebrew  spirit  of  prophecy.^- 
The  figure  of  the  king  vanishes  from  the  stage,  not  to  reappear  till 
toward  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  then  only  in 
reminiscent  or  apocalyptic  formJ"^  The  Gospels  look  back  on  Jesus 
as  the  king  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  apply  to  him  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets.  The  New  Testament  Apocalypse,  drawing  its 
imagery  partly  from  the  Old  Testament,  partly  from  other  sources, 
portrays  him  as  king  of  the  coming  kingdom.  It  was  a  season  of 
trial  and  expectation,  and  the  hope  of  the  pious  naturally  expressed 
itself  under  the  form  which  Jewish  patriots  had  used,  in  like  circum- 
stances, hundreds  of  years  before. 

11  Isa.  19I*-"  appears  to  belong  to  the  second  century  B.C.;  on  the  Psalter  of 
Solomon  see  below. 

^■-  John  the  baptist  represents  a  new  idea,  — the  conception  of  a  present  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth. 

^^  The  belief  that  a  king  might  arise  to  free  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke  seems 
not  wholly  to  have  disappeared;   witness  the  uprisings  unrjcr  Judas  and  Theudas. 
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NEW  HAVEN. 

AS  is  well  known,  there  is  great  manuscript  variation  in  the  last 
two  chapters  of  Romans,  and  a  corresponding  multiplicity 
of  critical  theories  to  account  for  it.  The  fact  that  two  such 
intellectual  giants  as  Lightfoot  and  Hort,  both  types  of  the  most 
genuine  conservatism,  should  have  fully  discussed  the  question  from 
opposite  sides,  the  one  maintaining  the  original  existence  of  a  form 
of  Romans  prepared  by  the  apostle  himself  shorter  by  nearly  all  the 
last  two  chapters,  the  other  the  unauthenticity  of  the  last  three  verses, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  the  seriousness  of  the  problem.  It  might,  indeed, 
suggest  to  those  who  have  read  the  three  characteristic  essays  repub- 
lished from  the  Journal  of  Philology  (ii.,  1869,  p.  264  sq.y  and  iii., 
187 1,  p.  51  sq.j  193  j^.),  in  Lightfoot*s  Biblical  Essays  (1893, 
pp.  284-374),  the  futility  of  further  effort.  But  as  Lightfoot  and 
Hort  summed  up  and  largely  disposed  of  the  ingenious  theories  of 
their  predecessors,  Schulz,  Baur,  Renan,  et  al.^  so  Lipsius,  Sanday  and 
Headlam,  Zahn,  to  mention  only  the  most  important  later  contributors, 
have  sifted  Lightfoot  and  Hort.  Whoever  would  be  nullius  addictus 
jurare  in  verba  magistri  must  then  perforce  repeat  the  process. 

As  the  view  I  wish  to  present  is  in  the  main  opposed  to  Sanday 
and  Headlam,  I  may  fairly  adopt  their  statement  of  the  MS.  evi- 
dence, and  so  far  as  I  can  their  conclusions  from  it.  It  is  summed 
up  under  two  heads  on  p.  Ixxxix.  of  the  introduction  to  their  Com- 
mentary on  Romans  (International  Series). 

(i)  "The  words  cV  *Pw/x;;  in  i"-^  are  omitted  by  the  bilingual  MS. 
G  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  text  (F  is  here  defective).  More- 
over, the  cursive  47  adds  in  the  margin  of  vs.^  rh  iv  'Fwfirj  ourc  iv  t(J 
€$rfYqcr€L  ourc  iv  t<S  prfTw  fivrffiov€v€i" 

Sanday  and  Headlam  appear  to  me  to  be  right  in  agreeing  with 
Hort  that  Lightfoot's  further  evidence  for  this  reading  is  untrust- 
worthy, and  further  in  maintaining  against  Hort  that  the  evidence, 
slight  as  it  is,  demands  some  further  explanation  than  "  simple  tran- 
scriptional accident."  They  suggest  (p.  xcviii.)  that  it  may  be  due 
to  the  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Marcion*s  Apostolicon, 
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(2)  "There  is  considerable  variation  in  existing  MSS.  concerning 
the  place  of  the  doxology,  16^^. 

"a.  In  KBCDE  minusc.  pauc,  codd,  ap.  Qrig.-lat.,  d  e  f ,  Vulg. 
Pesh.  Boh.  Aeth.  Orig.-lat.,  Ambrstr.  Pelagius,  it  occurs  at  the  end 
of  ch.  16,  and  there  only. 

"^.  In  L  minusc.  plus  quam  200,  codd,  ap,  Orig.-lat.,  Hard.,  Chrys., 
Theodrt.,  Jo.-Damasc,  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  ch.  14,  and  there  only. 

**  c.    In  AP,  5,  17,  Arm.  codd.,  it  is  inserted  in  both  places. 

"  //.  In  FG  codd,  ap,  Hieron.  (in  Eph.  3*),  g,  Marcion  {vide  in/ra), 
it  is  entirely  omitted,*'  G  and  g  leaving  a  blank  space  at  the  end  of 
ch.  14.  F  leaves  the  blank  after  16^,  f  supplying  from  the  Vulg. 
D  and  Sedulius  also  attest  the  omission  by  transposing  the  Bene- 
diction, vs.**  to  vs.^*,  manifestly  because  their  archetype  (Western) 
ended  with  vs.^.     Thus,  in  substance,  Sanday  and  Headlam. 

The  documentary  evidence  thus  far  seems  to  present  almost  a 
typical  instance  of  the  archetypal  families  distinguished  by  Westcott 
and  Hort.  The  authorities  under  c  represent  the  later,  conflate 
texts,  corresponding  to  the  so-called  Syrian,  exclusively  dependent 
upon  the  archetypes  represented  under  a,  b,  and  d.  Of  these,-  the 
reading  a  is  supported  by  the  "  Neutral "  and  some  of  the  most 
important  Western  MSS.,  besides  others ;  b  would  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered **  Alexandrian,"  while  d  is  supported  by  a  Western  group 
which,  however  small,  is  impossible  to  explain  away. 

Sanday  and  Headlam  infer  from  it :  "(i.)  That  the  weight  of  good 
authority  is  in  favor  of  placing  this  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  epistle, 
and  there  only,  (ii.)  That  the  variation  in  position  —  a  variation 
which  must  be  explained  —  is  early,  probably  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Origen,  although  we  can  never  have  complete  confidence  in 
Rufinus's  translation,  (iii.)  That  the  evidence  for  complete  omis- 
sion goes  back  to  Marcion,  and  that  very  probably  his  excision  of 
the  words  mav  have  influenced  the  omission  in  Western  authorities." 

My  dissent  from  the  above  conclusions  is  not  affected  by  Zahn 
i^Einkitutur^  1897,  §  22,  n.  2),  who  maintains  (p.  269  f )  on  internal 
grounds  that  the  doxology  must  be  placed  after  14^,  and  there  only; 
for  I  agree  with  Sanday  and  Headlam  that  on  internal  grounds  a 
separation  of  15^"''^  trom  14^'^-'^^  whether  by  the  doxology  or  otherwise, 
is  intolerable.  My  dissent  is  based  primarily  on  the  documentary 
evidence.  A  comparison  of  the  data  with  §§  240-242  of  Westcott 
and  Hort*s  edition  of  1881,  vol.  ii.,  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
"  Western  Non-interpolations,"  will  show  that  we  have  here  all  the 
phenomena  which  point  to  one  of  those  "  exceptional  instances  of 
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the  preservation  of  the  original  text  in  exchisively  Western  readings." 
It  is  true  that  our  authors  make  the  statement  in  the  same  connec- 
tion (§  240)  :  "With  a  single  peculiar  exception  (Mt.  27^^)  .  .  .  the 
Western  non-interpolations  are  confined  to  the  last  three  chapters  of 
St.  Luke."  But  there  is  not  a  single  characteristic  in  which  the 
extremely  early  Western  "non-interpolation"  of  Rom.  i6**"^  does 
not  equal  or  surpass  in  evidential  value  that  on  which  l.k.  22^*-® 
2^12.40.516  ^^^  similar  passages  are  excluded  from  the  text.  The 
explanation  which  applies  to  these  is  equally  applicable  to  Rom. 
j^a*-27 .  "Xhey  are  easily  reconciled  with  the  other  phenomena  if  we 
suppose,  first,  that  the  text  which  became  fixed  at  Alexandria,  and  in 
due  time  was  partially  adulterated  by  Alexandrian  corruptions,  was 
an  offshoot  from  the  text  which  we  have  called  the  neutral  text,  and 
which  had  parted  company  from  the  earliest  special  ancestry  of  the 
Western  text  at  a  yet  earUer  date  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  interpola- 
tions which  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  Western  omissions  took 
place  in  the  interval,  if  not  at  the  actual  divergence,  and  thus  stand 
in  all  non-Western  texts,  whether  derived  through  Alexandria  or 
not.  .  .  .  The  purely  documentary  phenomena  are  compatible  with 
the  supposition  that  the  Western  and  non-Western  texts  started 
respectively  from  a  first  and  a  second  edition  of  the  Gospels,  both 
conceivably  apostolic." 

This  is,  of  course,  nothing  else  than  the  well-known  theory  sug- 
gested by  Lightfoot  for  the  phenomena  of  the  Lucan  writings,  and 
now  developed  with  amazing  confidence  by  Blass.  But  Lightfoot 
also  applied  it  to  the  doxology  of  Romans,  although  Professor  Hort, 
in  confining  the  occurrence  of  Western  non-interpolations  to  the 
Gospels,  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  conclusion  he  had  reached 
ten  years  before  in  his  reply  to  Lightfoot,  viz.,  that  the  doxology, 
though  genuine  (/.<f.  Pauline),  formed  no  part  of  the  original  epistle ; 
in  other  words,  is  a  true  Western  non-interpolation. 

In  this  conclusion  we  are  compelled  to  agree  with  him  as  against 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  for  an  examination  of  their  explanation  of  the 
omission  in  the  Western  archetype  (the  influence  of  Marcion)  will 
show  it  to  be  quite  inadequate. 

But  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  question,  we  must  continue  our 
synopsis  of  the  documentary  evidence  : 

(3)  "There  is  very  considerable  evidence  that  Marcion  omitted 
the  whole  [read  a  large  part]  of  the  last  two  chapters. 

'*  a.  Origen  (interpr.  Ruf.),  x.  43,  vol.  vii.,  p.  453,  ed.  Lomm., 
writes :    Caput  hoc  Marcion^  a   quo   Scripturae  Evangelicae  atque 
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Apostolicae  interpolatae  sunt^  de  hac  episiola  penitus  abstulit ;  ^t  non 
solum  hoCy  sed et  ab  eo  loco^  ubi  scriptum  est:  omne  autem  quod  non 
est  ex  fide,  peccatum  est :  usque  ad  finem  cuncta  dissecuit  In  aJiis 
vero  exempiaribuSf  id  est  in  his  quae  non  sunt  a  Marcione  tetnerata^ 
hoc  ipsum  caput  diverse  positum  invenimuSy  in  nonnullis  etenim  codi- 
cibus post  eum  locum  quern  supra  diximus,  hoc  est:  omne  autem  quod 
non  est  ex  fide,  peccatum  est :  statim  coherens  habetur :  ei  autem 
qui  potens  est  vos  confirmare.  Alii  vero  codices  in  fine  id,  ut  nunc 
est positumy  continent.^* 

Sanday  and  Headlam  rightly  reject  Hort's  emendation  of  the  pas- 
sage to  the  form  et  non  solum  hie  sed  et  in  eo  loco,  etc.,  and  his  appli- 
cation of  the  words  to  the  doxology  alone,  pointing  out  that  the 
succeeding  words,  usque  ad  finem  cuncta  dissecuit,  would   become 
quite  meaningless.     But   Zahn*s  ample   discussion   of  the    passage 
(op,  cit,  §  22,  n.  2)  proves  them  wrong  in  their  inference.     How- 
ever Hort's  emendations  may  fare,  the  passage  in  either  form  could 
not  mean  that  Marcion  cut  off  the  whole  of  ch.  15  and  16.     This 
would  have  been  much  more  simply  expressed.     On  the  contrary, 
Origen  differentiates  his  treatment  of  the  doxology,  which  he  "  removed 
entirely" {penitus  abstulit),  from  his  treatment  of  " all  which  followed 
the  passage,  *  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin'  (14^),  to  the  end." 
This  Marcion  "cut  to  pieces"  {dissecuit,  not  desecuit),  i.e,  mutilated 
according  to  his  well-known  habit.     Such  a  "cutting  off"  of  the 
entire  conclusion  of  the  epistle  is  in  fact  in  itself  improbable.      It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  it  had   escaped  Marcion's  attention   that 
l^aul  is  not  accustomed  to  end  his  epistles  in  so  abrupt  a  manner  ; 
nor  that  if  he  had  before  him  a  doctrinally  unobjectionable  genuine 
ending,  or  one  which  by  a  slight  excision  could  be  made  so,  he  would 
not  have  retained  it.      Marcion's  procedure  was  doubtless  in  accord- 
ance with  his  practice  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles  :  i.e.  he  cut  out 
phrases  which  for  doctrinal  reasons  were  obnoxious  to  him  (as  nearly 
all  of  i5^-^'^  would  be),  especially  vs.'^  -•  «  •^'-  -'  =^^-'** -"^^^  i64.7.i7-:iO(n^     j3^,j. 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  adequate  motive  for  rejecting  the 
only  passage  which  we  positively  know  he  did  reject,  viz.,  the  dox- 
ology.    As  to  this,  a  stroke  of  the  pen  through  the  four  words  8ta 
Tc  ypa(f>ii>v  7rpo<f}rjTLKu)v  would  have  fitted  it  exactly  to  his  purpose  in 
rounding  out  the  mutilated  end  of  the  epistle.     The  mere  fact  that 
16^"-'*' contained  little  of  use  "for  the  definite  dogmatic  purpose  he 
had  in  view  "  counts  for  nothing  to  prove  omission,  for  he  retained 
Philemon  and  the  salutations  of  Kphesians  and  Colossians.     Now,  if 
we  grant  that  Marcion  had  these  chapters,  as  apparently  we  must. 
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the  mere  fact  that  he  made  extensive  or  frequent  omissions  from 
them  has  no  significance  either  way. 

His  rejection  of  the  doxology  is  rightly  treated  by  Origen  as  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  As  to  this  we  must  conclude  with  Hort :  "  On  the  whole 
it  is  morally  certain  that  the  omission  is  his  only  as  having  been  trans- 
mitted by  him  ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  genuine  ancient  reading." 

It  remains  therefore  to  add  this  evidence,  more  ancient  even  than 
Marcion,  for  the  unauthenticity  of  the  doxology  to  that  still  remaining 
to  be  enumerated. 

(4)  a,  Tertullian  (Adv.  Marc.  v.  14),  quoting  the  words  tribunal 
Christi  (14"*),  states  that  they  occur  in  clausula  of  the  epistle;  but 
is  perhaps  referring  only  to  Marcion's  form  thereof. 

b,  Marcion,  Irenaeus,  TertulHan,  and  probably  Cyprian  never  quote 
from  Rom.  15  or  16.  This  may  be  explained  from  their  character, 
the  same  being  true  of  i  Cor.  16,  but  the  fact  has  more  weight  in 
connection  with 

r.  Certain  systems  of  capitulations  in  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  seem  to 
imply  the  use  of  a  form  of  the  epistle  dividing  ch.  1-14  into  fifty 
sections,  the  fiftieth  containing  i4»3<'*>-2«.  A  fifty-first  and  last  section 
contained  the  doxology,  16''^'^.  This  is  the  system  of  Codex  Amia- 
tinus,  and  "  seems  to  have  prevailed  very  widely."  Codex  Fuldensis 
supplements  an  otherwise  unknown  system,  which  divided  ch.  1-14 
into  twenty-three  sections,  by  means  of  the  Amiatine.  Apparently 
the  former  extended  no  further  than  ch.  14,  possibly  to  14*^  only,  in 
which  case  it  was  fragmentary,  and  has  no  independent  significance. 
To  make  up  the  total  of  fifty-one  sections  required  by  his  table  of 
contents,  the  scribe  took  the  last  twenty-eight  of  the  Amiatine  system, 
although  he  thus  duplicated  ch.  9-14. 

Hort's  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  a  dropping  of  the  last  two 
chapters  fi-om  the  Lectionaries  as  unsuited  to  public  reading,  and  sub- 
stitution of  the  doxology,  followed  by  its  adoption  into  the  text,  is 
felt  by  Sanday  and  Headlam  to  be  inadequate.  Even  if  supposable, 
it  takes  no  account  of  the  patristic  evidence.  With  Sanday  and 
Headlam  we  conclude  that  "  No  single  argument  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  the  shorter  recension  may  be  strong,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  reasons  is  too  weighty  to  be  explained  away." 

But  the  explanation  of  Gifford,  followed  by  Sanday  and  Headlam, 
is  also  inadmissible.  Mere  mutilations  of  ch.  15,  16  by  Marcion 
cannot  have  led  to  their  omission  from  the  Lectionaries,  still  less  to  a 
form  of  the  text  ending  with  14*^,  with  or  without  the  doxology. 
The  existence  of  such  a  recension  remains  therefore  one  of  the 
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diplomatic  probabilities  requiring  explanation,  perhaps  connected  in 
its  origin  with  the  omission  of  iv  'Ptatig  in  i^-  ^  by  certain  texts. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  internal  evidence,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that 
a  broad  line  of  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  doxology  and 
the  rest  of  the  two  chapters  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
documentary  attestation. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  refutation  of  a  theory  whose  meagre 
support  is  fast  dwindling  to  nothing,  that  of  the  spuriousness  of 
ch.  15  f.  If  still  maintained  in  any  quarter,  it  is  amply  refuted  in 
the  few  words  (their  own  and  their  predecessors')  devoted  to  the 
subject  by  Sanday  and  Headlam.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  if  ch.  15 
were  not  there,  the  ingenuity  of  criticism  would  soon  have  discovered 
that  precisely  such  an  ending  was  lacking  to  the  epistle.  If,  per 
contra,  it  had  been  discovered  in  the  sands  of  Egypt,  unknown, 
anonymous,  and  unclaimed,  the  proof  of  its  having  originally  formed 
the  authentic  close  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  would  have 
been  deemed  one  of  the  most  undeniable  triumphs  of  critical  skill. 
The  interpolations  discovered  by  Lipsius,  devoid  of  external  support, 
are  based,  even  as  to  internal  evidence,  upon  our  ignorance  rather 
than  our  knowledge.  The  internal  evidence  of  ch.  15  is  conclusive 
in  its  favor.  Division  between  ch.  14  and  15  is  purely  arbitrary,  and 
must  have  come  about  from  some  cause  not  yet  explained  at  a  time 
subsequent  to  the  giving  out  of  the  letter. 

This,  of  course,  disposes  at  once  of  the  direct  testimony  cited 
under  (4)  against  the  doxology.  Indirectly  the  existence  of  this 
truncated  form  of  the  epistle  accounts  for  the  insertion  of  the 
doxology  after  14'-".      Directly,  its  case  is  not  affected. 

The  internal  evidence  of  the  doxology  appears  to  me  to  point  in 
the  opposite  direction.     Not  that  its  Pauline  character  and  author- 
ship are  to  me  any  less  manifest  than  that  of  ch.  15,  but  that   the 
impossibility  of  connecting  it  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  so 
clear.     Undeniably  it  has  a  certain  affinity  with  it,  such  as  might  be 
e\i)ected  if  written  on  the  same  occasion  but  to  a  different  church. 
This  subtle  relation  to  the  four  greater  epistles  has  been  brought  out 
by  Hort,  but  did  not  obscure  to  his  keen  perception  its  much  more 
vital  relation  to  Ephesians.     It  is  only  to  Sanday  and  Headlam  that 
Hort's  analysis  seems  to  prove  the  doxology  **  not  only  a  genuine 
work  of  St.  Paul,  but  also  an  integral   portion  of  the  epistle."      It 
seems  to  me  that  here  their  judgment  of  the  internal  is  as  erroneous 
as  of  the  external  evidence. 

We  have  seen  that  the  documentarv  evidence  would  characterize 
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Rom.  16^"  as  a  Western  non-interpolation.  Only  strong  internal 
evidence  of  its  authenticity  could  counteract  the  showing.  In  point 
of  fact  it  is  very  hard  to  believe  it  was  ever  framed  by  Paul  for  either 
of  the  positions  to  which  the  varying  documentary  evidence  assigns 
it,  and  one  or  the  other  of  which  is  alternately  favored  by  the  greatest 
conservative  authorities  of  to-day.  If  with  Zahn  we  place  it  after 
14*^,  we  produce  an  intolerable  interruption  of  the  course  of  thought 
which  Sanday  and  Headlam  so  justly  insist  is  continuous.  If  we 
append  it  to  the  postscript  the  position  will  be  almost  equally  infe- 
licitous. Doxologles  are  frequent  in  Paul,  but  do  not  occur  without 
adequate  occasion  in  the  immediate  context.  In  general  it  appears 
to  be  the  mention  of  "  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of 
God,"  when  his  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  stand  revealed  in  their 
inexpressible  greatness,  that  calls  for  these  ejaculations :  cf.  1 1**^ 
2  Cor.  9"^  Gal.  i*  Eph.  y^^'  Phil.  4*  1  Tim.  i^'  2  Tim.  4^^  It  is  true 
that  they  more  than  once  appropriately  wind  up  the  argument  of 
Paul  as  a  kind  of  splendid  peroration,  e.g.  Rom.  1 1'^^  Eph.  3^*"- 
I  Tim.  i^',  and  so  naturally  come  often  to  stand  at  the  close  of  a 
letter,  as  in  Phil.  4®  2  Tim.  4*** ;  but  the  doxology  precedes  in  all 
cases  the  salutations  and  benediction,  and  in  the  nature*  of  the  case 
must  do  so.  If  Paul  had  really  experienced  such  a  rekindling  of  the 
emotions  as  Sanday  and  Headlam  suppose,  impelling  him  after  com- 
pleting the  letter,  and  even  after  having  added  a  few  greetings  in 
what  they  denominate  a  postscript,  to  reopen  the  principal  subjects 
for  a  further  expression  of  his  emotions  of  praise,  he  would  have  had 
Tertius  insert  it  somewhere  in  the  body  of  the  letter;  not  after  14®, 
to  be  sure,  but  in  some  such  place  as  those  already  thus  marked.  At 
the  very  least  he  would  have  placed  it  before  the  benediction  in 
vs.^,  as  in  Phil.  4*^  2  Tim.  4*^  To  cite  the  case  of  2  Pt.  3**  Jude  ^*^' 
for  a  similar  doxology  as  the  ending  of  an  epistle  is  beside  the  mark, 
for  here  we  have  neither  salutations  nor  benediction.  Who  can 
doubt  that  if  they  had  been  present  they  would  have  followed  and 
not  preceded  the  doxology  ?  Clement  of  Rome  combines  benedic- 
tion and  doxology  in  one. 

But  it  is  not  merely  that  the  doxology  is  manifestly  out  of  place  in 
either  position  assigned  to  it  in  the  MSS.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
allow  it  a  position  anywhere  in  Romans,  least  of  all  in  a  mere 
appendix  to  a  postscript,  because  the  subject  of  its  thanksgiving, 
while  not  altogether  foreign  to  Romans,  is  nowhere  dwelt  upon  in 
this  epistle  in  sufficient  degree  to  make  it  intelligible  to  Paul's  read- 
ers.    There  is  one  epistle  of  Paul,  and  only  one,  in  connection  with 
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which  this  grand  doxology  would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  viz.,  Ephe- 
sians.  Substitute  Rom.  i(i^'^  for  Eph.  3**^  and  its  meaning  and 
appropriateness  would  be  apparent  from  3*'^'\  —  not,  indeed,  I 
admit,  to  those  who  have  been  blinded  to  the  true  significance  of 
this  sublime  epistle  by  the  notion  that  "  the  mystery  which  from  all 
ages  hath  been  hid  in  God  who  created  all  things  .  .  .  the  eternal 
purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus,"  is  merely  the  co-heirship 
of  the  Gentiles.  Every  student  of  the  apocalyptic  literature,  and 
particularly  of  Paul's  relation  to  it,  must  see  that  the  mystery  vainly 
searched  into,  not  only  "  in  other  generations  by  the  sons  of  men," 
but  now  revealed  even  "  to  the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heav- 
enly places  "  only  through  the  church,  is  the  mystery  of  the  creative 
purpose.  Angels  have  desired  to  look  into  it,  but  as  God  says  to 
Enoch  in  Slavonic  En.  24- :  "  I  will  tell  thee  now  even  from  the 
first  what  things  I  created  from  the  non-existent.  .  .  .  Not  even  to 
my  angels  have  I  told  my  secrets,  nor  have  I  informed  them  of  their 
(own)  origin."  But  as  Paul  declares  in  the  epistle  which  Ignatius 
rightly  regarded  as  making  the  Ephesians  (rvfifiva-rai  with  Paul  in  the 
mystery  of  the  cosmic  unity  in  Christ,  in  whom,  by  whom,  and  for 
whom  all  things  were  created,  "  it  hath  now  been  revealed  unto  his 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit."  The  mystery  in  which 
angels  and  men  have  from  all  ages  been  supremely  interested,  which 
in  other  generations  the  sons  of  men  have  vainly  sought  to  know,  hid 
from  the  wisest  of  this  world,  is  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  its  origin 
and  destiny.  This  is  the  secret  of  him  who  created  it  for  his  own 
inscnitvible  eternal  purpose.  If  we  would  appreciate  the  exultation 
of  Paul  in  the  conviction  that  this  mystery  of  God's  eternal  purpose, 
which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus,  hath  now  been  revealed  to  us 
through  the  Spirit,  we  must  compare  the  exultation  of  the  contempo- 
rary or  earlier  Assumptio  Mosis  i '*"'*'  in  the  conviction  that  Gen.  i*-'^''-, 
interpreted  as  applying  to  the  people  of  God,  i.e.  Israel,  reveals  the 
final  cause  of  all  things  :  "  God  hath  created  the  world  on  behalf  of 
his  people.  But  he  was  not  pleased  to  manifest  this  purpose  of  cre- 
ation from  the  foundation  of  the  world  in  order  that  the  Gentiles 
might  thereby  be  convicted,  yea,  to  their  own  humiliation  might  by 
their  arguments  convict  one  another  (/>.  their  conflicting  cosmologies 
demonstrate  the  Mosaic  as  alone  revealed).  Accordingly  he  designed 
and  devised  me  "  (Moses),  etc. 

Rom.  1 6-^'^-'^  does  not  belong  in  the  place  of  the  passage  it  so 
strongly  resembles  in  its  oj^ening  clause,  Kph.  3'-"*  ;  but  to  be  intelli- 
gible it  must  have  followed  upon  some  sue  h  exposition  of*'  the  mystery 
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which  from  all  'ages  hath  been  hid  in  God  "  as  we  find  in  Eph.  1-3, 
with  the  parallels  in  Colossians,  and  do  not  find  elsewhere  in  the 
known  writings  of  Paul,  though  passages  which  presuppose  some 
such  cosmology  are  not  unknown  even  in  the  earlier  epistles,  e.g, 
I  Cor.  2^"^-  8^  Rom.  8'^^.  But  it  is  only,  as  it  were,  the  last  corollary 
of  the  revelation,  Paul's  special  insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  cosmic 
purpose  of  the  Creator,  —  only  the  historical  element  of  his  "  eternal 
purpose  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  whether  things  on  earth  or 
things  in  the  heavens,"  only  the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  a 
redeemed  people  of  God,  which  clearly  appears  in  Romans.  And 
this  special  share  of  Paul  in  **  the  mystery  of  Christ  that  hath  now 
been  revealed  unto  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit,"  has 
its  own  appropriate  doxology  in  Rom.  ii**""*.  Now,  it  is  the  cosmic 
mystery  of  which  Paul  is  speaking  in  16^'^.  "The  revelation  of  the 
mystery  which  hath  been  kept  in  silence  through  times  eternal  '* 
belongs  to  Pauline  apocalypse,  and  demands  something  of  the 
nature  of  Elph.  1-3  to  make  it  appropriate,  or,  indeed,  in  the  fullest 
sense  intelligible.  In  letters  addressed  to  the  churches  of  procon- 
sular Asia,  or  to  intimate  associates  familiar  with  his  cosmology,  a 
doxology  of  this  character  would  be  natural ;  cf.  Eph.  i^"  Ti.  i^*^^.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  a  strange  church  it  could  not  stand  alone  and 
unexplained. 

Our  conclusion,  which  I  cannot  but  feel  has  strong  evidence,  both 
external  and  internal,  in  its  support,  must  be  that  the  doxology 
Rom.  16^-'  is  a  Pauline  fragment,  attached,  when  not  altogether 
omitted,  at  the  end  of  Romans.  There  having  been  in  circulation 
early  in  the  second  century  a  shorter  form  of  the  epistle  ending  with 
14^,  it  was  in  these  texts  appended  there.  In  others  which  placed 
the  benediction  in  vs.^  it  followed  thereafter.  In  no  case  has  it  a 
better  position  than  an  irrelevant  attachment  at  the  end. 

Of  its  original  setting  we  can  know,  of  course,  but  little,  (i)  It 
was  probably  written  at  the  same  time  as  Romans,  not  only  from  its 
textual  connection  with  it,  but  because  of  the  internal  affinity  \ 
cf.  <TTr}pi;ai  vs.^  with  Rom.  i",  but  see  also  i  Thess.  3^  ^^  2  Thess.  2^^ 
3**;  Kara  to  cuayycXidv  fwv  with  Rom.  2***,  but  see  also  2  Tim.  2^;  a? 
vrraKorjv  ttottcws  cis  Travra  ra'tOvrj  with  Rom.  I*;  cro^al  Oeta  with 
Rom.  11'".  (2)  It  was  probably  written  to  some  church  or  churches 
in  proconsular  Asia  in  connection  with  some  such  exposition  of  PauPs 
cosmology  as  appears  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  (3)  It  cannot 
originally  have  stood  as  a  mere  appendix,  but  is  a  fragment  from  the 
heart  of  some  larger  whole.     This  is  not  only  apparent  from  its 
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nature  as  the  appropriate  crown  of  some  exposition  of  the  in)rstery 
of  the  eternal,  hidden  purpose  of  the  loving  Creator,  but  is  required 
by  the  introductory  Si,  a  connective  particle,  and  enables  us  in  some 
degree  to  account  for  the  anacoluthon  at  the  end. 

It  was  not  a  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  theory  of  Schulz 
(1829),  which  regards  Rom.  16*"*,  or  a  part  thereof,  as  a  letter  of 
commendation  given  to  Phoebe  in  connection  with  the  writing  of 
Romans  for  delivery  in  Ephesus.     It  has  the  weight  of  such  -names 
as  Weizsacker,  Lipsius,  McGiffert,  and  even  of  such  conservatives  as 
B.  Weiss  and  Farrar  in  its  support,  but  against  it  the  serious  archaeo- 
logical objections  brought  forward  by  Lightfoot  and  reproduced  with 
others  by  Sanday  and  Headlam  and  Zahn.     Almost  every  internal 
argument  applicable  to  the  disconnection  of  16®^^  from  Romans  and 
the  connection  of  it  with  proconsular  Asia  would  apply  equally  to 
vs.*^"*;  but  the  absence  of  any  external  evidence  —  for  the  existence 
at  an  early  date  of  a  form  of  Romans  containing  only  ch.  i— 14  can 
hardly  be  called  such  —  puts  the  two  questions  on  a  wholly  different 
basis.     If  the  letter  of  commendation  of  Phoebe  originally  belonged 
to  an  epistle  intended  for  Ephesus,  part  of  which  was   preserved 
along  with  Romans  through  the  accident  of  having  been  dictated  to 
the  same  scribe  (Tertius)  at  the  same  sitting,  the  copyist  in  Corinth 
having  transcribed  a  part  of  the  former  along  with  the  latter,  then  the 
doxology  may  well  be  conceived  as  coming  from  the  same,  an  Alex- 
andrian survival  similar  to  the  extra-canonical  fragments  in  Lk.  22—24. 
Such  speculations  are  tempting,  and  in  the  instance  before  us  have  a 
peculiarly  strong  ptima  facie  case  in  the  merely  internal  evidence. 
A  tracing  up  of  all  the  clews  will  suggest  an  internal  relation  between 
Rom.  16''"^,  Ephesians,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (cf.  e.g.  Ti.  i-*"   2" 
3*"').     But  while  such  speculation  is  to  be  encouraged  under  strict 
canons  rather  than  deprecated,  the  true  procedure  must  certainly  be 
first  textual,  afterwards  the  higher  criticism.     First  establish,  if  pos- 
sible, the  existence  of  fragments  from  unknown  letters  of  Paul  on 
purely   textual   grounds ;    afterwards  scrutinize    the    possibilities   of 
similar  survivals  in   2  Cor.  6'^-7'  and   io'-i3'°  Rom.  16^"^  and   the 
Pastoral  Epistles.     To  prove  the  existence  of  one  such  survival  has 
been  the  object  of  this  paper. 


[Editorial  Note.  —  This  article  was  received  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Professor  Ryder's  article  on  the  authorship  of  Romans  15,  16, 
in  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Journal.] 
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Notes  on  Zechariah. 

PROF.    L.    B.   PATON. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

IN  no  characteristic  does  post-exilic  prophecy  differ  more  widely 
from  pre-exilic  prophecy  than  in  its  lack  of  the  ethical  ele- 
ment. The  earlier  prophets  were  primarily  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness. Amos  7*^  "  prophesy  unto  Israel,"  is  defined  in  the  parallel 
clause  as  "utter  a  word  against  the  house  of  Isaac."  Micah  3^ 
declares,  "  Truly  I  am  full  of  power  by  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  ...  to 
declare  to  Jacob  his  transgression  and  to  Israel  his  sin."  Jeremiah 
sums  up  the  mission  of  all  his  predecessors  in  the  words,  **  Yahweh 
hath  sent  unto  you  all  his  servants  the  prophets,  rising  early  and 
sending  them  .  .  .  saying,  turn  ye  now  every  one  from  his  evil  way 
and  from  the  evil  of  your  doings."  In  contrast  to  this  the  post- 
exilic  prophets  brought  no  call  to  repentance,  but  were  rather  pro- 
moters of  the  ritual  and  predictors  of  the  coming  glory  of  Judah. 

The  reason  for  the  change  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The  threaten- 
ings  of  the  older  prophets  had  not  extended  beyond  the  exile,  and 
when  that  catastrophe  occurred  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
full  measure  of  punishment  for  national  sin  had  been  reached,  and 
that  now  the  tide  of  divine  favor  would  turn.  Moreover,  the  exile  did 
unquestionably  accomplish  a  considerable  work  of  reformation.  The 
old  naturistic  associations  of  the  Hebrew  religion  were  cut  off;  the 
God  of  the  prophets  had  vindicated  himself  as  the  true  God ;  and, 
consequently,  there  was  a  more  or  less  complete  adoption  of  pro- 
phetic doctrines.  The  reformation  fell  far  short  of  the  ideals  of  the 
great  prophets  of  an  earlier  age,  and  compromised  with  rituahsm  far 
more  than  these  prophets  would  have  been  willing  to  do ;  still,  it 
was  important  enough  to  encourage  the  belief  that  Judah  was  now 
restored  again  to  the  favor  of  God  and  that  the  days  of  her  affliction 
would  soon  be  over. 

The  transition  from  the  old  type  of  prophecy  to  the  new  is  seen  in 
Ezekiel.  From  the  moment  that  Jerusalem  fell  and  the  captivity  of 
the  nation  was  complete  the  tone  of  EzekieFs  preaching  changed 
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entirely  fp  to  that  time  he  had  announced  the  divine  judgment 
ui>ijn  a  i1  nation  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  earher  prophets,  Lmt 
ifter  that  me  he  ceased  denunciation  and  devoted  himself  cxclii- 
aively  to  cuiisolation  and  prediction  of  restoration  (ch,  3  J-4S)  . 

Deutero- Isaiah  does  indeed  pronounce  woes  upon  the  njioiitate 
portion  of  Jiidah,  but  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  he  has  only  eiKour- 
agement  and  promise.  The  key-note  of  his  book  is  struck  in  the 
opening  words,  "Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saiih  your  God. 
Speak  ye  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her  that  her  lime 
of  service  is  accomplished,  that  her  punishment  is  accepted,  that  she 
hath  received  uf  v^i,„.-i,'=.  k^^-i  -""-Me  for  all  her  sins  "  (Is.  40"). 
Accordingly,  his  n  ■  1,  01. ^   >f  doom,  but  of  hope  :    "  The 

captive  exile  shall  sptL-uiiv  L  .1'    (51'*)- 

Haggai  finds  nothinff  to  cr  the  little  community  at  Jem- 

saiem,  except  tl  '  cl  ed  the  temple,  and  when  this 

work  is  once  fes^,^,.^,  n  3  the  future  is  wholly  ojilimistic. 

Zechariah  staniis  ui       ^  ime  theological  ground.      Nn- 

where  does  he  speak  ui  iht  j  idah  as  sinful,  or  represent  the 

Lord  as  angry  with  it.     It  fatners  who  were  sinful  and  who 

brought  down  God's  wralh  upoi.  1:    "They  refused  to  hearken 

and  turned  a  stubborn  shoulder,  a  made  iheir  ears  deaf  that  they 
should  not  hear.  Yea,  they  made  L.ieir  hearts  like  adamant,  lest 
they  should  hear  the  instruction  and  the  words  which  Yaliweh  Sebaoih 
sent  by  his  spirit  by  the  hand  of  the  former  prophets  ;  therefore  came 
there  great  wrath  from  Yahweh  of  hosts"  (7'"^^)-  Similarly  in  i*^, 
the  fathers  would  not  receive  the  word  which  came  by  the  former 
prophets,  and,  therefore,  judgment  came  upon  them.  In  i'-"  the 
prophet  brings  the  word  of  the  Lord,  "  I  was  angry  a  little  "  with 
Judah.  Here  the  tense  is  significant,  as  showing  that  it  is  not  with 
the  present  generation  but  with  its  forefathers  that  Yahweh  was  dis- 
pleased, and  even  with  them  he  was  angry  only  "  a  little."  This  last 
ex|)ression  is  characteristic  of  Zechariah's  optimistic  view  of  the  moral 
character  of  Judah. 

Not  against  Judah  but  against  the  heathen  is  Yahweh  angry.      "  I 
am  very  sore  displeased  with  the  nations  that  are  at  ease,  for  I  was 
angry  but  a  little,  but  they  helped  for  evil"  (i").     "They  that  go    " 
to    the   north   country   give   vent   to   my  wrath   against    the    north 
country"  (6"). 

Upon  Judah  Yahweh  looks  with  favor  only.  "  I  am  zealous  for 
Jerusalem  and  for  tion  with  a  great  zeal"  (i").  "Thus  saith 
Yahweh  unto  the  nations  that  plunder  you.  ...     He  that  smiteth 
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you  smiteth  the  apple  of  his  eye"  (2^  [Heb.]).  **Thus  saith 
Yahweh  Sebaoth,  I  am  zealous  for  Zion  with  a  great  zeal,  and  I  am 
zealous  for  her  with  great  fury.  Thus  saith  Yahweh,  I  have  returned 
unto  Zion  and  have  taken  up  ray  abode  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  " 
(8~^.  "  But  now  "  (i.e.  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  has  begun) 
"  I  will  not  be  unto  the  remnant  of  this  people  as  in  the  former 
days"  (8").  Most  striking  of  all  for  disclosing  the  conception  of 
Zechariah  is  8"*^ :  "Thus  saith  Yahweh  Sebaoth,  As  I  thought  to  do 
evil  to  you,  when  your  fathers  provoked  me  to  wrath,  saith  Yahweh 
Sebaoth,  and  I  repented  not,  so  again  I  have  thought  in  these  days 
to  do  good  unto  Jerusalem  and  to  the  house  of  Judah;  fear  ye 
not." 

With  this  conception  of  the  attitude  of  God  towards  Judah  there 
was  no  occasion  for  a  call  to  repentance,  and,  consequently,  Zecha- 
riah did  not  utter  it.  The  repentance  of  Judah  has  already  taken 
place  in  exile  (i®).  Repentance  was  the  message  of  the  "former" 
prophets  (i*  7'*),  but  now  the  message  of  the  prophets  is,  Build  the 
temple,  and  believe  the  predictions  of  the  glory  that  is  presently 
to  be  revealed  (8^"). 

Corresponding  to  the  absence  of  the  preaching  of  righteousness  in 
Zechariah  is  the  optimism  of  his  outlook  into  the  future.  Unlike  the 
earlier  prophets,  he  sees  no  impending  day  of  judgment,  from  which 
only  a  remnant  shall  escape,  but  only  victory,  peace,  and  blessedness 
for  his  people.  Cf.  i^^*^.  The  temple  shall  be  completed,  Jerusalem 
shall  be  rebuilt,  and  the  towns  of  Judah  shall  overflow  with  prosper- 
ity ;  2^  (Heb.),  The  heathen  powers  that  have  injured  Judah  shall  be 
destroyed;  2*"*'  (Heb.),  Jerusalem  shall  have  no  need  of  a  wall. 
When  the  power  of  the  heathen  is  broken  she  shall  fear  no  attack, 
for  Yahweh  himself  will  be  a  wall  of  defence  to  her.  The  exiles  shall 
return  from  Babylon,  many  nations  shall  turn  to  Yahweh,  and  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  the  centre  of  God's  rule  on  earth ;  3'"*^,  Joshua,  the 
high  priest,  shall  enjoy  a  mediatorial  function  like  that  of  the  angels. 
His  presence  in  Jerusalem  is  a  sign  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  A  gem  with  seven  facets,  which  has  been  deposited  with 
Joshua  as  an  ornament  for  the  coming  king,  shall  soon  have  the  name 
of  its  owner  (Zerubbabel,  cf.  4^  6^^)  engraved  upon  it.  Then  the 
golden  age  shall  begin ;  4**'"^'^,  Zerubbabel  is  promised  that  he  shall 
finish  the  temple ;  6^^^*,  A  crown  is  to  be  made  and  to  be  laid  up 
for  the  Messiah,  who  is  presently  to  appear  and  to  finish  the  temple. 
Then  the  Jews  that  are  far  away  shall  return  and  help  to  beautify  the 
temple ;   8^^*,  The  land  shall  again  be  full  of  inhabitants,  the  exiles 
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shall  return  from  all  lands,  Juclali  shall  be  blessed  with   boundless 
prosperity. 

This  brief  survey  makes  il  clear  that  Zechariah  has  no  thought  of 
sin  in  Judah  and  no  anticipation  of  judgment  upon  her.  Conse- 
quently, he  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called  a  preacher  of  righteousness 
like  the  older  prophets. 

There  are,  however,  several  passages  which,  on  the  ordinary  inter- 
pretation, seem  to  l>e  in  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor  of  the 
book,  as  I  have  just  exhibited  it.  I  wish  now  to  examine  these  to 
see  whether  Zechariah  really  contradicted  himself  by  assuming  occa- 
sionally the  r61e  of  an  ancient  prophet,  or  whether  the  current 
interpretation  of  these  passages  is  inaccurate. 

The  first  passage  that  I  shall  consider  is  7'""-.  Here  we  read, 
"And  the  word  of  Yahweh  came  unlo  Zechariah,  sajing,  Thus  saiih 
Yahweh  Sebaoth,  saying,  Execute  true  justice,  and  show  mercy  and 
compassion  each  towards  his  brother:  and  oppress  not  the  widow, 
nor  the  fatheriess,  the  alien,  nor  the  poor ;  and  let  none  of  you  de%-ise 
evil  against  his  brother  in  your  heart."  This  sounds  very  much  like 
the  old  prophetic  message  of  repentance  and  righteousness,  and  it 
seems  to  be  adopted  by  Zechariah  as  his  own  message ;  but  when  we 
read  on  in  the  next  two  verses,  "  They  refused  to  hearken  ...  to  the 
words  which  Yahweh  Seb.ioth  had  sent  ...  by  the  former  prophets,  J 
therefore  came  there  great  wrath  from  Yahweh  Sebaolh,"  it  becomes  ^ 
evident  that  the  call  to  repentance  is  not  addressed  to  Zechariah'a 
contemporaries,  but  to  their  forefathers.  Moreover,  in  vs.'  we  read, 
"  Are  not  these  the  words  which  Yahweh  cried  by  the  former  prophets, 
when  Jerusalem  was  inhabited,"  but  the  words  of  the  prophets  are 
not  given  unless  we  join  vs.*  immediately  to  vs.'  From  theje  con- 
siderations it  is  evident  that  vs.',  which  assigns  the  words  that  follow 
to  Zechariah,  is  an  inaccurate  scribal  interpolation.  (So  Orelli,  Well- 
hausen,  Nowack,  G.  A.  Smith.)  Zechariah  has  no  intention  of  adopt- 
ing the  message  of  the  "  former  "  prophets  as  his  own  (cf.  8")  ;  he 
cites  it  merely  to  show  how  it  was  fulfilled,  and  how  thus  an  argument 
was  given  for  believing  the  message  which  he  himself  brought. 
Cf.  8°,  "  Let  your  hands  be  strong  that  ye  may  hear  in  these  days  the 
words  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophets  who  are  in  the  day  that  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  Yahweh  Sebaoth  is  laid," 

A  similar  case  is  found,  it  seems  to  me,  in  i'",  although  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  has  ever  been  s\iggesled  :  "  The  word  of  Yahweh 
came  unto  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  saying, 
Yahweh  hath  been  sore  displeased  with  your  fathers,  and  thou  shalt 
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say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  Yahweh  Sebaoth.  Turn  unto  me,  saith 
Yahweh  of  hosts,  and  I  will  turn  unto  you,  saith  Yahweh  of  hosts." 
There  is  much  that  is  peculiar  in  this  passage,  (i)  In  the  first 
place,  after  the  statement  that  Yahweh  was  sore  displeased  with  the 
fathers,  we  should  expect  an  account  of  what  he  did  to  the  fathers ; 
but  instead  of  this  we  read  :  "  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,"  which 
must  introduce  a  message  to  Zechariah's  own  generation.  (2)  The 
combination  of  tenses,  "Yahweh  was  angry,  and  thou  shalt  say,"  is 
abnormal.  The  only  natural  construction  would  be,  "  And  thou  shalt 
say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  Yahweh  Sebaoth,  Yahweh  was  sore  dis- 
pleased with  your  fathers."  (3)  "And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them" 
is  no  natural  way  to  introduce  a  new  oracle  to  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem. If  they  were  meant,  we  should  expect  a  specific  mention  of 
them  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  In  its  present  context, 
"  them  "  can  only  refer  to  the  "  fathers  "  who  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. (4)  The  message  which  the  prophet  is  here  apparently  told 
to  bring  to  his  generation,  "  Turn  unto  me  and  I  will  turn  unto  you," 
was,  according  to  vs.*,  the  message  of  the  "  former  prophets,"  and, 
according  to  vs.^  Judah  in  exile  has  already  repented. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  at  the  beginning  of  vs.^ 
what  is  needed  is  not  "  and  thou  shalt  say,"  referring  to  the  prophet, 
but  "  and  I  said,"  or  "  and  he  said,"  referring  to  Yahweh.  Should 
we  point  ''Il^jlDl^l  instead  of  ri^jlDijtl,  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  rare 
cases  of  the  perfect  with  1  conjunctive,  or  should  we  boldly  change 
the  consonantal  text  to  *ltthj  or  *11DK'1?  The  passage  would  then 
read,  "  Yahweh  was  sore  displeased  with  your  fathers,  therefore  I  (he) 
said  unto  them,  Turn  unto  me  and  I  will  turn  unto  you."  This  makes 
the  verse  consistent  with  its  context  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  rest 
of  the  book.  The  message  of  the  "  former  "  prophets  is  referred  to, 
not  with  the  intention  of  urging  it  anew  upon  the  prophet's  own  age, 
but  simply  to  show  how  their  words  were  fulfilled. 

The  next  passage  that  I  shall  consider  is  ch.  3.  Zechariah  sees 
the  high  priest  Joshua,  the  head  and  representative  of  the  Jewish 
community,  standing  before  the  interpreting  angel.  He  is  clad  in 
filthy  garments,  and  the  Satan  accuses  him  to  the  interpreting  angel. 
This  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean  that  Judah,  represented  by  its 
high  priest,  is  sinful  either  morally  or  ritually,  and,  accordingly,  vs.**  is 
translated,  "And  he  said  unto  him.  Behold  I  have  caused  thine 
iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  rich  apparel." 
Similarly  vs.*  is  translated,  "  And  I  will  remove  the  iniquity  of  that 
land  in  one  day." 
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That  these  iiilerprclalioiis  are  wrong  ought  lo  be  evident  from  the 
fdtt  that  the  charge  of  the  Satan  is  repudiated  liy  the  interpreting 
aiigel  in  the  words,  "  Yahweh  rebuke  thee  O  Satan,  Yahweh  who 
hath  chosen  Jerusalem."  Even  ritual  remissness  cannot  be  iiieanl, 
for,  according  to  8""',  Yahweh  is  satisfied  since  the  building  of  the 
tciiiple  has  begun  again.  Accordingly,  ]1~  in  these  two  passages 
must  be  translated  '  penalty,'  as  in  Ex.  zo"  34'.  Joshua's  filtliy  gar- 
ments, therefore,  are  a  symbol  of  the  materia!  distress  into  which  the 
post-exilic  community  was  plunged.  The  great  problem  of  the  liay 
was,  why  did  Judah  suffer?  The  charge  of  the  Salan  expresses  the 
view  of  many,  that  this  was  a  sign  that  she  was  still  sinful  in  the  sight 
of  God.  This  view  the  prophet  repudiates,  and  declares  that  the 
filthy  garments  will  soon  be  exchanged  for  glorious  ones,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  room  to  argue  back  from  Judah's  misfortune  to  her 
siiiTulness.  Yahweh  will  remove  those  evils  which  men  regard  as  tht^ 
penally  of  sin,  and  then  Judah's  righteousness  will  be  vindicated. 

The  next  passage  to  be  noted  is  Zech.  5.  This  contains  two 
closely  related  visions  which  are  routually  supplememarj-,  and  which 
cannot  be  interpreteii  apart  from  one  another.  The  prophet  sees  a 
flying  roll  twenty  cubits  long  and  ten  cubits  broad  inscribed  wilh 
curses.  Vs.',  as  translated  by  VVellhausen  and  Nowack,  then  reads  : 
"  This  is  the  curse  which  goes  into  effect  upon  the  whole  land.  Every 
thief  has  long  gone  unpunished,  and  every  perjurer  has  long  gone 
unpunished.'  Now  1  set  the  curse  in  operation,  saith  Vahweli 
Sebaoth,  and  it  shall  enter  into  the  house  of  the  thief  and  into  the 
house  of  him  who  hath  sworn  falsely  by  my  name,  and  shall  abide 
there  and  shall  consume  its  wood  and  stone."  In  the  next  vision 
Zechariah  sees  an  ephah  measure.  This  is  explained  by  the  angel  in 
vs.",  as  translated  by  these  two  scholars  :  "  This  is  their  iniquity  in  all 
the  land."*  Zechariah  then  sees  a  female  figure  seated  in  the  ephah, 
which  is  explained,  "This  is  the  evil."  Two  winged  females  then 
carry  off  the  ephah  with  "  the  evil  "  in  it,  and  the  angel  says,  "  They 
are  going  to  build  for  it  a  house  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  establish 
and  prepare  for  it  there  a  resting  place." 

On  this  interpretation,  the  land  of  Judah  is  full  of  iniquity,  which 
is  first  to  be  punished  with  a  curse,  and  then  to  be  removed  to  the 
land  of  Shinar.  This  interpretation  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  for 
the  following  reasons  :    (i)   {'IXn  Sd  in  vs.*  and  *  cannot  mean  "all 

'  Read  .103  instead  of  rPBJ  as  in  7',  and  insert  "iptf"?  "Otf?  after  C3Bf3."l 

'  Read  wilh   LXX  C;■^■  •  theit  ink|aily  ■  inalead  of  CrX'  •  theit  eye.' 
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the  land,"  but  must  mean  "all  the  earth."  In  Zechariah  JT*1X  regu- 
larly means  "  earth,"  unless  expressly  Hmited  by  the  addition  of 
Judah  or  something  similar  in  the  context,  and  the  phrase  J^^ISH  Sd 
always  means  "all  the  earth"  (cf.  i"  4"'"  6').  This  is  its  meaning 
in  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage  under  discussion,  4'*.  If 
this  be  true,  the  sinners  in  question  are  not  Judaeans,  but  residents 
of  other  countries.  (2)  If  pH:rr*?D3  UiV^  (vs.«)  and  H^tfin 
(vs.**)  both  mean  the  sin  of  Judah,  then  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  ephah  and  the  woman  in  the  ephah.  What  would  be 
the  sense  of  saying  that  the  sin  of  Judah  was  put  into  the  iniquity  of 
Judah  to* be  carried  away  ?  (3)  If  the  ephah  means  the  sin  of  Judah, 
why  is  it  carried  to  Babylonia?  The  idea  that  the  sin  of  Judah  could 
be  transferred  bodily  to  Babylon  is  too  extraordinary  to  be  ascribed 
even  to  Zechariah.  The  ephah  is  carried  to  Babylonia  simply  because 
it  belongs  there.  (4)  If  the  sinners  of  vs.^  are  not  Judaeans,  and  if 
"  their  iniquity  "  in  vs.^  means  the  iniquity  of  the  heathen,  then  HITU^nn 
in  vs.**  must  be  like  pi?  in  3*  ^  in  meaning  the  penalty  of  the  ancient 
sins  of  the  nation  rather  than  actual  wickedness. 

The  passage  as  a  whole,  then,  will  have  to  be  interpreted  thus : 
The  thieves  of  vs.*^  are  the  people  who  in  the  past  have  plundered 
Judah,  particularly  the  Babylonians.  Those  who  swear  falsely  by 
Yahweh  are  the  apostate  Jews  who  have  remained  in  Babylonia. 
These  have  long  gone  unpunished.  Judah,  on  the  contrary,  although 
righteous,  is  suffering  still  the  evils  which  men  regard  as  the  penalty 
of  sin.  This  state  of  things  shall  not  last :  Yahweh  will  bring  the 
iniquity  of  the  nations  (the  ephah)  to  the  land  of  Judah  in  order  that 
the  misfortunes  of  Judah  (the  symbolic  woman)  may  be  put  upon 
it :  then  it  shall  be  carried  back  to  Babylonia.  Thus  there  will  be 
effected  a  right  adjustment  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Babylon 
will  have  the  misery  that  she  deserves,  and  Judah  will  be  freed  from 
the  misery  that  she  does  not  deserve.  A  cover  .is  put  on  the  ephah 
so  that  the  misery  may  not  escape  from  it,  and  a  house  is  to  be  built 
for  it  in  Babylonia  in  order  that  it  may  never  come  back  to  Judah. 
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St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve. 

PROF.  EZRA  P.  GOULD. 

NSW  YORK. 

IN  order  to  understand  the  relations  of  these  apostles,  we  must 
know  first  the  things  for  which  the  original  apostles  ^tood,  and 
those  changes  in  the  situation  which  were  introduced  by  the  inno- 
vator in  the  apostolic  circle.    The  Twelve  adopted  a  reactionaiy 
policy,  instead  of  the  liberal  attitude  of  Jesus.    Our  Lord  was  a  Jew, 
but  he  moved  with  absolute  freedom  among  the  ceremonial  require- 
ments of  the  law.    In  this  he  was  not  less  a  Jew  than  his  contempo- 
raries, but  he  reverted  to  the  type  of  Jew  represented  by  the  prophets, 
who  insisted,  as  he  did,  that  God  desires  mercy  and  truth  instead  of 
sacrifice.    One  might  suppose  that  the  passages  in  the  Psalms  and 
prophets  which  speak  slightingly  of  sacrifices  and  forms  were  intended 
merely  to  represent  the  superiority  of  the  moral  requirement  of  the 
law  to  these  formal  commands.    But  there  is  one  passage  in  Jer.  y^  ^ 
which  denies  that  God  instituted  the  sacrificial  system,  and  affirms 
that  he  confined  himself  in  his  commands  to  those  things  which 
belong  to  a  righteous  walk  in  life,  leaving  out  the  sacrifices  which 
would  make  up  for  the  lack  of  this.    To  say  that  Jesus  stood  in  the 
line  of  prophets,  therefore,  is  to  say  that  he  eliminated  fi-om  the  law- 
its  formal  requirements,  and  thus  absolutely  rationalized  and  spiritual- 
ized its  contents.    The  result  was  that  he  found  no  place  for  himself 
in  Jerusalem,  which  was  the   headquarters  of  the  rabbinical   and 
priestly  cult  in  Judaism.     Now,  that  the  disciples  reacted  from  thfs 
position  after  his  death  is  sufficiently  plain,  without  introducing  any 
doubtful  testimony  from  the  Acts.     We  may  leave  out  of  the  question 
altogether  the  statement  that  they  were  regarded  with  favor  by  all 
the  people  because  of  their  assiduity  in  following  the  temple  worship, 
though  the  whole  history  points  to  the  general  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment.    But  the  undeniable  fact  is  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which 
city  became  by  this  means  the  headquarters  of  the  new  sect.     This 
would  have  been  an  impossibility  if  they  had  kept  up  the  movement 
to  replace  Pharisaic  Judaism  with  prophetic  Judaism,  instituted  by 
Jesus. 
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The  one  thing  in  the  disciples*  position  which  excited  opposition 
was  their  insistence  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  But  here  tjieir  pro- 
gramme was  the  Jewish  Messianism  in  all  its  details,  with  Jesus  filling 
the  principal  role,  and  the  chosen  people  as  its  primary  beneficiaries. 
Here  again  we  may  doubt  whether  Jesus  gave  them  any  specific  com- 
mands to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  But  we  have  sufficient 
material  in  his  teaching  to  show  that  he  inculcated  universalism  as 
one  of  its  features.  In  the  Ixjrd's  Prayer  he  puts  at  the  head  of  all 
the  petitions  this,  that  God's  will  may  be  done,  his  kingdom  come, 
and  his  name  be  hallowed  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  The  earth  that  is, 
and  not  Palestine,  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the  kingdom.  And  so,  when 
we  come  to  the  parables,  which  evidently  represent  the  kingdom  as 
advancing  by  the  processes  of  growth  to  a  perfect  conclusion,  it 
means  that  the  world  was  to  be  infused  with  its  leaven,  and  not 
simply  Judaism.  But  here  again  we  come  upon  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  a  descendant  of  the  prophets  and  inherited  their  universalism. 
It  would  be  a  strange  commentary  upon  his  Judaism  that  it  reacted 
anywhere  from  the  prophets,  instead  of  making  an  advance  along  the 
whole  line.  When  we  find  him  quoting  from  Jeremiah,  at  the  time 
of  his  cleansing  of  the  temple,  the  famous  passage  to  the  effect  that 
God's  house  was  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  the  nations,  it  not 
only  gathers  probability  from  the  circumstances,  since  it  was  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles  which  the  dealers  were  defiling,  and  from  the 
general  use  of  the  Old  Testament  by  our  Lord,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  he  represented  that  broader  side  of  Judaism  which  the  prophets 
instituted.  Then  while  Jesus  prophesied  a  gradual  and  sure  progress 
of  his  kingdom  to  completion,  he  predicted  on  the  other  hand  an 
early  demise  of  Judaism,  a  combination  impossible  within  the  Jewish 
Messianic  programme.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  can  leave  out  alto- 
gether the  more  specific  prophecies  and  evangelizing  commands  of 
our  Lord,  and  there  still  remains  the  principle  of  universalism  as 
the  prime  note  of  his  teaching  about  the  kingdom.  And  this  was 
included  in  that  growth  of  the  kingdom  taught  in  the  parables,  and 
not  in  the  conquests  of  the  kingdom  which  were  to  follow  the  advent 
in  the  Jewish  Messianism.  On  the  contrary,  the  disciples  regard  the 
ascended  Lord  as  having  for  his  work  to  bring  repentance  and  remis- 
sion of  sins  to  Israel.  The  chosen  people's  sin  has  culminated  in 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  and  since  it  is  recorded  in  all  the 
prophets  that  the  soul  which  does  not  believe  in  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  prophets  shall  perish  from  among  the  people,  God  has  raised 
him  for  the  very  purpose  of  turning  the  chosen  seed  from  their  iniqui- 
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ties.     Bui  they  do  not  stop  liere  :  the  covenant  with  Israel  is  that  In 
them  ahali  all  the  oaiioos  of  the  world  be  blessed.     And  it  is  for  this 
double  reason  that  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  Jews,  because  the 
choiien  peo])1e  must  be  saved,  and  because  they  must  be  made  the  . 
iualruments  of  blessing  to  the  rest  of  the  nations.     This,  then,  ■ 
the  programme  of  the  disciples  :  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  first,  and  J 
th''n  through  them  the  accomplishment  of  whatever  work  God.  had  is  ^ 
h.ind  for  the  rest  of  the  na 

Now,  in  both  these  particulars  St,  Paul  set  up  an  entirely  diflereot  1 
policy.     Tlie  controversy  gathered  head  about  two  special  mntten.  4 
'I'he  demand  was  made  on  him,  in  the  first  place,  that  his  Gentile 
converts  should  be  circumcised;  and  then  that  they  should  abstain. J 
from  meats  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idois  and  otherwise  unclean. 
regard  to  this  controversy,  it  is  simply  impos-sible  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Acts,  as  it  contticts  with  that  of  St.  Paul  himself  in  his.^ 
epistles,  and  is  self-cotitradictory  besides.     This  account   makes 
out  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  St.  Paul  and  the  rest  about  ' 
the  matter  to  this  effect,  that  circumcision  should  not  be  demanded,   I 
but  that  abstinence  from  things  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,    from 
things  strangled,  and  from  blood,  -shouM   be'deraanded.     If  there 
was  this  agreement,  then  there  was  clearly  very  bad  failh  on  both  . 
sides  —  on   the  part  of  St.  Paul  because  he  taught  in  the  plairicst  J 
nwn\ier  that  the  domain  of  morals  did  not  extend  into  ihe  matte 
foods,  and  that  to  eat  things  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  was  quite  an 
indifferent  matter  morally ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Twelve  because 
they  were  clearly  back  of  the  movement  to  Judaize  the  Gentiles. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  told  in  the   Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
According  to  that  epistle  St.  Paul  did  have  a  conference  with  the 
Twelve,  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  gave  him  and  Barnabas  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should 
continue  their  work  among  the  Jews,  and  that  he  should  go  to  the 
Gentiles.     But  this  is  followed  up  by  the  appearance  of  St.  Peter  at 
Antioch,  about  which  we  will  say  nothing  except  that  it  has  a  sus- 
picious look,  as  if  they  were  keeping  a  watch  upon  St.  Paul,  when 
they  had  agreed  to  let  him  alone.     But  be  this  as  it  may, -what  is 
unquestioned  is,  that  when  certain  men  came  from  St.  James,  St.  Peter 
dissembled  and  withdrew  from  fellowship  with   the  Gentiles,  with 
whom  before  he  had  been  associating.     Now,  then,  what  tnade    St. 
Peter  dissemble,  if  those  men  who  came  from  St.  James  did  not  rep- 
resent him  and  the  church  and  the  apostles?    If  the  traditional  theory 
were  correct,  that  these  men  were  a  miserable  faction  who  repre- 
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sented  nothing  but  a  small  party  in  the  Jewish  church,  then  St.  Peter, 
knowing  that  they  were  nothing  and  nobody,  and  that  the  church  as 
a  whole  and  the  apostles  were  in  sympathy  with  St.  Paul  in  this 
matter,  and  not  with  these  men,  would  simply  have  ignored  them 
and  gone  his  way  as  before.  But  no ;  St.  Peter,  during  his  stay  at 
Antioch,  had  evidently  come  under  a  new  influence,  and  been  turned 
by  it,  as  was  his  wont,  into  new  paths.  And  then  the  church,  either 
because  it  distrusted  him  or  possibly  had  heard  of  his  defection,  sent 
another  delegation,  and  St.  Peter,  knowing  that  these  new  men  repre- 
sented the  church  and  its  leaders,  gave  way  before  a  power  whose 
numbers  and  influence  were  too  great  for  even  him  to  disregard. 
But  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Acts  which  unconsciously  gives  away  its 
whole  policy.  Passages  in  this  book  which  betray  the  Tendenzschrift 
are  of  no  value  as  testimony  to  anything  except  this  character  of  the 
book.  But  passages  which  unconsciously  reveal  the  real  character 
of  the  time,  and  so  serve  to  correct  the  book  itself,  are  so  much  the 
more  valuable.  Of  this  character  is  the  passage  21**,  where  St.  James 
is  represented  as  saying  that  there  are  myriads  of  the  Jews  who 
believe,  and  that  they  are  all  zealots  of  the  law.  Again  we  see  no 
miserable  faction,  but  the  whole  great  number  of  Jewish  believers, 
and  they  are  all  zealots  of  the  law ;  not  of  the  moral  law,  but  of  the 
customs,  by  which  is  evidently  meant  those  parts  of  the  law  which 
have  to  do  with  manners  and  customs,  and  not  with  moral  regula- 
tions. And  zealots :  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  translate  this  word  by 
our  "  fanatics.*'  That  is,  it  denotes  an  excessive  zeal.  But  how 
about  the  leaders  of  the  church?  Could  the  church  have  taken  on 
this  universal  character,  marked  evidently  by  this  strong  feeling,  if 
the  Twelve  had  been  men  of  the  Pauline  stamp?  As  to  the  original 
agreement  between  them,  by  which  St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  had 
been  given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  the  account  in  (ialatians 
tells  us  how  that  was.  They  could  not  gainsay  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cles and  of  his  converts.  If  they  had  done  this  they  would  have  had 
nothing  to  stand  on  themselves.  But  they  were  evidently  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  views  and  practices,  and  acted  simply  under  this 
constraint.  If  they  had  really  been  convinced,  and  conceded  to  him 
the  same  authority  as  they  had,  the  suspicion  with  which  they 
followed  him  up  and  the  final  rupture  at  Antioch  would  have  been 
impossible. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  St.  PauPs  reversal  of  the  policy  of  the 
Twelve  in  the  other  particular.  Their  programme  was,  the  Jews 
first,  and  then  through  them  the  Gentiles.     St.  Paul  reversed  that 
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because  he  saw  the  utter  futiliiy  of  it.  He  accepted  the  idea  of  the 
whole  church  that  the  Lord  was  to  return  within  that  generation,  and 
to  hhn  the  inference  was  the  impossibility  that  the  Jews  should  be 
converted  within  that  time,  in  even  a  general  sense  ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  he  did  believe  that  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the 
Gentiles  must  be  completed  within  that  time,  and  that  for  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  the  work  among  the  Cientiles  could  not  possibly  wait 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  His  programme,  therefore,  was 
exactly  the  reversfi ;  he  proposed  to  convert  the  Gentiles  first,  and 
then  through  them  to  stir  up  the  Jews  to  jealousy,  and  at  the  very 
last  bring  them  in  too.  That  is,  to  him  the  dillicult,  not  to  say 
impossible,  task  was  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  on  account  of  the 
strong  prejudice  among  them  .-igainst  the  break  with  the  ceremonial 
law  represented  by  Jestu.  And  iie  depended  therefore  on  the  jeal- 
ousy which  the  redemption  of  the  Gentiles  would  arouse  among  the 
Jews  to  bring  them  in  at  the  very  last. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  were  not  in 
harmony  in  the  matter  of  their  teachings.  There  was  no  open 
rupture  between  them;  the  Twelve  recognized  St.  Paul  as  an 
apostle,  but  it  was  under  constraint.  There  is  one  thing  that  needs 
to  be  said,  however,  in  the  way  of  exception  to  this  general  s'tate- 
mcnt.  What  has  been  said  applies  without  exception  to  the  early 
position  of  the  Twelve.  But  if  the  accepted  tradition  about  the 
authorship  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  is  true,  then  there  must  have 
been  a  modification  of  this,  though  not  within  the  period  covered  by 
the  Pauline  writings.  If  St.  Peter  was  the  source  of  the  second 
gospel,  and  St.  Matthew  of  the  I^gia,  and  the  Synoptics  were  derived 
from  these  sources  mainly,  then  we  have  here  an  entirely  sympathetic 
account  of  our  Jjsrd's  teaching  in  its  advanced  form  coming  from 
within  the  circle  of  the  Twelve,  which  is  cleady  in  opposition  to  the 
reactionary  policy  of  the  Twelve  in  the  early  period.  It  is  true  that 
they  were  reporters  in  so  strict  a  sense  that  they  sometimes  give  us 
accounts  of  our  Lord's  teaching  out  of  line  with  their  own  opinions, 
by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  correct  the  later  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  A  good  example  is  the  eschatological  discourse, 
the  report  of  which  quite  frees  Jesus  himself  from  the  charge  of 
making  the  mistake  in  regard  to  his  coming  which  marred  the  leach- 
ing of  the  first  century.  But  this  will  not  account  for  the  whole 
phenomenon.  Evidently  this  sympathetic  account  must  have  come 
from  sympathetic  men.  And  if  we  accept  the  plain  inference  from 
this,  then  it  accounts  for  certain  matters  in  the  New  Testament  story 
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which  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  covered  by  the  present 
theory,  in  spite  of  its  generally  indisputable  character.  Where  did 
the  prevalent  idea  come  from,  assigning  to  St.  Peter  the  role  of  leader 
in  the  change  of  the  Twelve  to  a  liberal  attitude  ?  I  know  that  it  is 
easy  to  ascribe  it  to  a  desire  to  invest  that  movement  with  the  prestige 
of  St.  Peter's  name.  And  the  Cornelius  story  —  it  is  possible  that 
that  is  made  out  of  whole  cloth  too.  But  if  we  find  somewhere  an 
indication  so  plain  as  the  liberalism  of  the  Synoptics,  which  are  evi- 
dently not  Tendenz  writings  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  that  there  was 
later  a  change  of  attitude  among  the  Twelve,  in  which  St.  Peter  was 
at  least  one  of  the  factors,  then  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  story 
in  the  Acts  which  increases  the  margin  of  actual  history  in  that  book, 
and  makes  it  out  that  the  writer  did  not  create  the  story  of  the  liber- 
alizing of  the  Twelve,  but  simply  antedated  it.  The  change  of  time 
was  due  to  the  same  Tendenz  as  the  supposed  invention  of  the  whole 
story,  but  is  not  so  difficult  morally.  It  simply  assumes  an  arrange- 
ment of  what  we  may  easily  suppose  to  have  been  floating,  unlocated 
material.  On  the  whole,  the  New  Testament  problem  is  in  the  way 
to  solution,  but  we  want  to  be  very  sure  that  we  include  in  it  all  the 
facts.  At  present  the  Synoptics  seem  to  me  to  have  been  left  out  of 
the  main  scheme. 
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The  Earliest  Form  of  the  Sabbath. 

PROF.   C.    H.   TOY. 

CAMBRIDGB,   MASS. 

THE  older  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  (con- 
necting it  with  Egypt,  with  the  day  of  Saturn,  or  in  general 
with  the  seven  planets)  have  now  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.' 
The  disposition  at  present  is  to  regard  the  day  as  originally  a  lunar  fes- 
tival, similar  to  a  Babylonian  custom  (Schrader,  Stud,  u,  Krt/.^  1874), 
the  rather  as  the  cuneiform  documents  appear  to  contain  a  term 
iabattu  pr  ^abattuniy  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with  the  H  ebrew 
word  Saifbaton,  This  identification  is  called  in  question  by  Professor 
Jensen  (5.  S,  Times,  Jan.  16,  1892),  who  holds  that  the  Bab.-Assyr. 
term  signifies  not  "  rest,"  but "  propitiation  "  (that  is,  of  the  deity),  and 
that  not  every  seventh  day,  but  only  certain  days  in  the  month  ( the 
7th,  14th,  19th,  2ist,  and  28th)  were  marked  off  by  specific  prohibi- 
tory regulations ;  he  adds,  however,  that  these  days  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Professor  Jastrow^  maintains 
the  substantial  identity  of  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  and  Hebrew  in- 
stitutions. He  defends  the  cuneiform  reading  ^abatfum^  holds  it 
to  be  defined  by  the  expression  urn  fiTik  libhi  (=  ''day  of  propitia- 
tion"), and  takes  it  to  be  identical  in  form  and  meaning  with  the 
Hebrew  sab/nit7)n  (a  designation  of  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  first  and 
eighth  days  of  the  festival  of  Ingathering  or  Booths,  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  the  Sabbatical  Year).  He  concludes  that  the  Hebrew 
sabbat  was  so  called  because,  like  the  Babylonian  **  unfavorable  " 
days,  it  was  a  day  of  propitiation,  a  ceremony  rendered  necessary 
by  the  restrictions  attached  to  it.  The  Hebrews,  he  points  out, 
modified  the  older  conception  of  the  day  in  two  particulars  :  they 
detached  it  from  connection  with  the  moon,  making  it  fall  on  every 

1  See  Lotz,  I/ist.  SaMuit.  ;  Wcllhausen,  ProLx.  (Kng.  transl.  Hist,  of  Isra/'l^  \ 
Nowack,  Ari/i. 

-  In  the  Amcr.  Journ  of  Thcol.,  for  Aj)ril,  1898.  His  article  contains  a  num- 
ber of  interestin<r  remarks. 

^  T'.iis  readini;  is  rej^arded  l)y  some  Assyri«>l«)^ists  ns  <loulilful. 
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seventh  day  in  continuous  computation ;  and  further,  discarding 
other  conditions,  they  emphasized  abstinence  from  work,  and  thus 
made  the  day  a  day  of  rest,  and  finally  a  pivotal  institution  of 
religion. 

It  seems  probable  that,  as  Professor  Jastrow  says,  it  was  the 
Hebrews  who  abandoned  the  lunar  reckoning  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
made  it  fall  on  every  seventh  day,  and  this  was  an  immense  gain. 
Whether  they  inherited  it  as  an  old  Semitic  custom,  or  derived  it 
from  the  Babylonians  directly  or  indirectly  (through  the  Canaanites) 
is  a  question  difficult  at  present  to  determine.  But,  however  it  may 
have  come  to  be  a  Hebrew  usage,  certain  facts  make  it  probable  that 
for  its  origin  we  must  go  back  to  the  periods  of  restriction  which 
arose  at  a  very  early  stage  of  religious  history  —  it  appears,  that  is, 
to  have  been  originally  a  taboo  day. 

The  existence  of  periods  of  restriction  among  many  early  peoples 
is  well  established,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  custom  makes  it 
probable  that  it  had  its  origin  in  simple  ideas  and  social  conditions. 
In  all  the  cases  known  to  us  the  restrictions  are  of  the  same  general 
character — they  refer  to  occupations,  food,  dress.  In  Babylonia  it 
was  forbidden  to  cross  streams  or  to  eat  certain  forms  of  food  on 
certain  days ;  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  king  for  five  days  in 
the  month  Elul  were  pecuHarly  onerous  —  he  was  not  to  eat  food 
prepared  by  fire,  to  put  on  royal  dress,  to  gffer  sacrifices,  to  hold 
court,  or,  if  he  were  sick,  to  consult  a  physician.*  The  Egyptians 
likewise  had  a  similar  list  of  days,  among  the  things  prohibited  on 
certain  days  being  the  care  of  fire  and  the  doing  of  everyday  work.* 
During  the  Roman  public ^nVi^  all  kinds  of  business  were  suspended, 
except  that,  according  to  some  ancient  authorities,  works  of  necessity 
and  mercy  might  be  performed ;  the  ferial  day  was  so  like  the  Sab- 
bath that,  when  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  empire,  the 
former  day  was  naturally  replaced  in  part  by  the  latter.  On  all  dies 
ncfasti  the  courts  of  law  and  the  comitia  were  closed.  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  it  was  unlawful,  on  certain  days,  to  light  fires  or  to 
bathe,  and  no  animal  was  allowed  to  utter  a  sound ;  particular  sorts 
of  fishing  were  prohibited  during  parts  of  the  year;  at  certain  times 
the  king  withdrew  into  privacy,  giving  up  his  ordinary  pursuits.®     In 

*  Jastrow,  Relig.  of  Bab.  and  Assyria^  p.  376  ff. 

*  Chabas,  Le  Calendrier  des  jours  fasUs  et  nefastes^  etc.  (discussion  of  the  Sallier 
Papyrus) ;  Maspero,  Etudes  egypt.  i.  p.  28  ff. ;  Wiedemann,  Relig.  of  the  Egyp- 
tians^ ch.  10. 

^  Alexander,  Short  History  of  the  Haxvaiian  People. 
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Borneo  work  was  forbuklen  on  certain  days  in  connection  with  tlie 
harvests.  In  Polynesia  the  periods  of  the  great  religious  cerenoonies, 
the  time  of  preparation  for  war,'  deaths,  and  the  sickness  of  chiefs 
were  9e;isons  of  restriction." 

The  similarity  of  these  observances  to  those  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  Salibath  is  obvious ;  what  is  common  to  all  is  the  prohibitioa 
of  ordinary  work  on  special  occasions.'  In  many  cases,  also,  the 
taboo  period  is  followed  by  a  ceremony  of  propiliation.'" 

The  duralion  of  these  seasons  of  abstinence  among  various  peoples 
and  in  various  ages  has  varied  greatly  —  ihey  lasted  sometiRies  for 
days,  sometimes  for  months  or  years.  In  many  cases  a  particular 
day  only  was  involved;  in  Hawaii  the  catching  of  certain  species 
of  fish  was  forbidden  for  half  the  year ;  the  Borneo  harvest  taboo 
lasts  for  weeks  or  days ;  there  is  mention  in  a  Maori  legend  of  sl 
taboo  of  three  years." 

The  origin  of  these  times  of  restriction  must  be  referred  to  a. 
remote  antiquity,  lying  back  of  our  historical  monuments.  In  the 
earliest  form  in  which  we  find  them  they  are  established  customs, 
resting  on  precedent,  and  not  supposed  lo  need  explanation.  We 
can  only  surmise  that  they  arose  from  various  experiences  ;  in  some 
cases  {as  in  agriculture  and  fishing)  they  may  have  been  dictated  by 
convenience,  and,  in  general,  observation  might  show  that  certain 
times  were  favorable  or  .unfavorable  to  certain  occupations.  At  first, 
such  observation  would  be  vague  and  unorgani;^ed,  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  certain  definite  periods  would  be  set  apart  as  improper  for 
certain  occupations,  and  the  latter  would  be  prohibited  at  such  times. 
All  these  conceptions  would  naturally  be  brought  into  the  sphere  of 
religion,  every  bit  of  ill-fortune  would  be  ascribed  to  a  god,  and  obser- 
vations and  experiences  would  gradually  be  tabulated  and  formed  into 
a  system,  and  a  process  of  organization  would  begin. 

The  duration  of  the  taboo  seasons  appears  to  have  undei^one 
revision.  Whether  the  longer  or  the  shorter  periods  were  first  estab- 
lished, or  both  came  into  use  together,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say. 
But  it  seems  likely  that  the  tendency  was  toward  abbreviatioa ;  this 

'  Cf.  the  Hebrew  custom,  I  Sam.  21'. 
«  Ellis,  PolyHiiian  Kisi.irchfs. 

'  For  some  cutinus  sun'ivals  of  such  usages  in  Medi«eTal  Europe  ■««  CaA 
Meyer,  Dtr  Abtr^auie  lies  Mitldallirs,  etc.,  1884,  p.  205  H. ;  anil  cf.  Abrahams, 
Jiwhh  Life  ia  llie  MiddU  Agei,  p.  184  f. 

10  Fraicr,  art.  "  Taboo,"  io  /-  <uyd.  Bril.  ;  Shortland,  Maori  Rtligion. 
"  Alexander,  op.  at.;  Shortland,  f/i.  .1/. 
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would  follow  from  the  increasing  demands  of  convenience,  the  increas- 
ing facilities  of  work,  and  the  spread  of  intelligence.  Every  pro- 
gressive society  endeavors  to  throw  off  oppressive  restrictions.^^  The 
longer  seasons  of  abstinence  would  often  be  dropped  or  shortened ; 
unlucky  days  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  remains  of  long,  unlucky 
periods.  But,  for  various  reasons,  a  long  period  would  sometimes  be 
retained  ;  examples  are  the  old  Hawaiian  fish  taboo,  and  the  Hebrew 
Sabbatical  Year  (and  cf.  the  Roman  natfendiales feriuf). 

As  science  and  religion  advanced,  taboo  calendars  would  be  formed. 
We  find  certain  days  associated  with  certain  gods,  as  in  the  Babylo- 
nian lists,  and  in  Hesiod  {^Works  and  Days^  763  ff.).  Astronomical 
observation  led  to  the  construction  of  lunar  calendars,  as  in  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Hawaii,  and  New  Zealand.^'  Cer- 
tain days  of  the  month  came  to  be  stamped  as  lucky  or  unlucky,  and, 
among  some  peoples  the  unlucky  or  taboo  days  were  connected 
with  definite  phases  of  the  moon,  and  were  made  seasons  of  absti- 
nence from  certain  forms  of  work,  or  certain  acts.  In  Babylonia,  the 
days  seem  to  have  been  the  7th,  14th,  19th,  21st,  28th";  in  Hawaii 
they  were  the  3d-6th,  I4th-i5th,  24th-25th,  2  7th-28th.  The  dis- 
position to  establish  four  regular  taboo  periods  in  every  month  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  division  of  the  month  into  weeks  —  a  division 
found  in  early  stages  of  civilization." 

Such  a  calendar  the  Hebrews  may  have  inherited,  or  may  have 
received  from  Babylonia  or  from  some  other  source.  The  further 
modifications  introduced  by  them  —  the  selection  of  every  seventh 
day,  and  the  special  stress  laid  on  abstinence  from  everyday  work  — 
were  in  the  interests  of  simplicity  and  convenience.  Such  a  move- 
ment, as  is  pointed  out  above,  is  of  the  sort  that  may  be  expected 
in  a  progressive  society ;  but  the  creation  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath 
was  a  singular  achievement  of  the  religious  genius  which,  at  a  later 
time,  gave  the  day  its  higher  significance. 

The  essential  idea  in  the  Sabbath  thus  appears  to  have  been 
abstinence.  Propitiation  was  only  an  incident,  not  uncommon  in 
taboo  seasons,  since,  in  early  times,  the  unluckiness  of  a  day  was 
connected  with  the  anger  of  a  deity  which  had  to  be  appeased. 

^2  Cf.,  for  example,  the  abrogation  of  Hawaiian  taboo  by  the  native  rulers. 

**  See  A.  B.  Ellis,  Tshi- Speaking  Peoples^  ch.  15,  and  cf.  Gill,  Afyths  and  Songs 
from  the  Pacific^  p.  316  ft.  (Hervey  Islands). 

'^  We  have  mention  of  them  in  the  month  Elul  only,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  rule  existed  for  the  other  months. 

^^  See  Ellis,  op.  cii. 
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But,  as  the  two  iileas  were  closely  associated,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
how  the  Babylonians  could  equate  the  expressions  ^abattum  (if  that 
be  the  right  reading)  and  urn  nuh  libbi  (propitiation).  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Babylonian  theologians  interpreted  the  former  term 
to  mean  "  the  cessation  (or  removal)  of  the  god's  anger,"  but  it 
would  not  thence  follow  that  this  was  the  original  sense  of  the  word. 
As  to  Hebrew  iabbatoriy  all  the  occurrences  of  the  term  in  the  Old 
Testament  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  taking  it  as  =  **  rest  " 
or  "  season  of  rest"  (=  "abstinence").  Such  a  sense  apj>lies,  of 
course,  to  the  weekly  Sabbath.  The  prohibition  of  work  on  the  first 
and  eighth  days  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (the  great  harvest 
season  of  the  year)  has  its  parallel  in  the  Borneo  harvest  taboo,  and 
would  be,  in  early  times,  a  welcome  holiday  to  the  harvesters.  The 
sin-laden  goat  (to  which  there  are  so  many  parallels  elsewhere  **) 
indicates  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  based  on  some  old  custom, 
in  which  a  taboo  day  may  well  have  found  a  place ;  and,  apart  from 
this,  abstinence  from  work  was  appropriate  and  natural  on  so  solemn 
an  occasion,  especially  as  such  abstinence  was  already  fcinniliar  in 
the  weekly  Sabbath.  Long  taboo  periods,  like  the  Hebrew  se\-enth 
year,  have  been  referred  to  above ;  the  Hebrew  custom  was  not 
improbably  a  definite  organization  of  earlier  sporadic  customs.  It  is 
bv  no  means  certain  that  the  word  is  a  technical  term ;  that  it  is  not 
applied  to  other  periods  than  the  four  above-mentioned  (for  example, 
to  days  in  Passover  and  Pentecost")  may  be  an  accident.  It  w.>Uid 
seem  that,  when  iabb.it  came  to  designate  the  weekly  day  of  a*:>sti- 
nence  from  work,  ^abbjtTui  was  used  in  the  more  general  sense  <>f 
•*  a  seasvMi  of  abstinence,"  or  perhaj^s  '*  season  of  complete  abstinence.'" 
It  is  not  likely  that  there  is  substantial  dirlerence  of  meaning  betue^rn 
r^Xw*  and  prXw*.     Tiie  former  may  be  an  intensive  or  a  ca^isative, 

=  **  cessation  "  (that  is,  *'  time  of  cessation  "  ).  or  **  [the  time^  which 
causes  cess.\tion,'*  or,  if  the  d.i.:esh  be  re.zarded  as  euDhonio,  i  e 
term  —  **  ce>s,\tion  "  :  the  latter  probably  means  **  that  [time^  whi  rh 
is  connected  with  (or  lierined  by)  cessation. " 

Protess.^r  Is:  row  r;^.  »:/. )  is  prola':»;y  right  in  taking  T^jlTZ  ar:<i 
r^ikT  to  r.iean  *•  perio^vi  oi  restncti.^n  *'  :  the  latter  term  is  a  des-,rr^- 
tL^vi  of  the  eighth  vtay  of  P.issover  .  Ht.  \-y\  ar.  i  the  eighth   oav   :f 

raberti.vcles   ^Lev.  r;*  Nu.  20' ».  an:  seems  to  'z<  a  synor.vm    ._f 
P^XT.     T^.ere   r.\iy    have   Veen   o:"~er   trrr^s  expressing   the    S2. 
idea,  these  f.vo  y^or  threes  al.^ne  sur\-  v:::g. 
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Was  the  Tabernacle  Oriental? 

PROF.  THEODORE   F.  WRIGHT. 

CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 

THIS  question  may  seem  unnecessary.  The  movable.place  of 
worship  of  the  Israelites  was  called  bnh,  the  ordinary  name 
for  a  tent  of  goat's- hair  cloth,  and  fS^P,  the  ordinary  name  of  a 
dwelling  formed  by  pitching  a  tent.  These  names  suggested  the 
outer  and  inner  aspects  respectively  of  the  oriental  nomadic  habita- 
tion. 

But  I  raise  the  question,  Was  the  tabernacle  oriental?  because 
almost  no  one  is  willing  to  admit  that  it  was.  In  none  of  the  works 
on  the  subject  do  we  find  a  structure  represented  which  an  oriental 
would  recognize  as  having  any  resemblance  to  his  tent.  With  a 
single  exception  to  be  noted  hereinafter,  every  one  who  has  recon- 
structed the  tabernacle  has  given  it  a  frame  of  timber,  and  has  thereby 
supported  the  roof,  although  not  a  word  is  said  in  the  Bible  of  any 
framework  supporting  a  roof.  Probably  no  one  has  given  so  much 
study  to  the  tabernacle  as  the  late  Dr.  T.  O.  Paine,  whose  best  forty 
years  were  devoted  to  it  and  to  the  temple.  Now,  in  the  magnificent 
work  *  which  is  the  fruit  of  his  labors  we  find  represented  a  stnicture 
exactly  like  a  little  New  England  bam,  having  a  roof  of  sharp  pitch 
supported  by  a  frame,  which  construction  came  partly  from  the 
author's  imagination  and  largely  from  his  New  England  surroundings. 

This  departure  from  the  oriental  form  may  be  seen  elsewhere. 
Tlu  Speaker's  Commentary^  in  an  elaborate  note  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Clark,  adopts  from  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary  the  theory  of  Mr.  James 
Fergusson,  that  the  tabernacle  had  a  framework,  such  as  we  give  to  a 
house,  and  a  roof  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  He  draws  this  frame  in  a 
way  which  pays  no  regard  to  the  Bible  story.' 

This  very  point  has  been  discussed  of  late  in  the  Quarterly  State- 
ment of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  In  the  issue  for  April,* 
1896,  Mr.  Berryman  Ridges  brought  the  subject  forward.     To  him 

»  The  Holy  Houses,  By  T.  O.  Paine,  LL.D.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1885.  2  (^Q„i^  i,  page  377.  »  Page  189. 
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in  the  issue  of  July/  1896,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  B.  Proby  replied  that,  after 
much  study,  he  adhered  to  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory,  except  that  he 
believed  the  ridge  to  have  been  supported  by  a  cord.  To  this  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Proby  an  answer  was  made  in  the  Statement  for  April/ 
1897,  by  Mr.  William  Brown,  author  of  a  work  on  The  T'abemack 
and  Its  Services.  Mr.  Brown  declares  that  the  theory  propounded 
by  Fergusson  and  adopted  by  Proby  "  does  not  agree  with  the  text/' 
and,  ^hile  he  believes  that  there  was  a  ridge-pole,  he  does  not  sup- 
port it  as  do  Messrs.  Fergusson  and  Proby.  Upon  my  suggesting  in 
the  Statement  for  July,*  1897,  that  there  was  neither  a  ridge-pole  nor 
a  ridge-cord,  the  venerable  Dr.  Conrad  Schick  took  up  the  contro- 
versy/ siding  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  doubting  the  analogy  between 
the  tabernacle  and  oriental  tents,  and  saying  that  the  former  had  the 
boards ''  similar  to  wliich  there  is  nothing  in  any  regular  oriental  tent, 
and  hence  the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  the  tabernacle  was  a 
special  tent-building  not  in  full  conformity  to  other  tents." 

Here  the  matter  stands  at  present,  except  that  Mr.  G.  Woolworth 
Colton,  well  known  as  a  maker  of  maps,  issued  in  1S95  a  little  book 
on  The  Sanctuary  or  Tent  of  Meeting^  in  which  at  the  outset  he  pre- 
sents an  engraving  of  an  ordinary  Arab  tent,  having  a  closed  back, 
an  open  front,  and  an  uneven  roof  supported  by  poles.  When  he 
reaches  the  question  of  the  support  of  the  roof  of  the  tabernacle  he 
expresses  his  belief  that  the  boards  at  the  sides  and  west  end,  the 
pillars  on  which  the  veils  were  hung,  and  possibly  the  bars  or  staves 
on  which  the  articles  of  furniture  were  borne,  afforded  the  needed 
support.® 

Without  going  into  this  or  any  special  inquiry,  let  me  call  attention 
to  the  description  of  a  Bedouin  tent  given  by  John  Lewis  Burckhardt, 
whose  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  IVahabys  was  printed  after  his 
death  in  London  in  1830,  and  is  still  the  best  authority  on  matters 
of  this  kind,  for  modem  travellers  describe  hastily  what  he  described 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness.  The  particulars  which  are  to  be 
briefly  remarked  upon  are  the  following,  as  stated  by  him : 

1.  When  the  tents  are  few  they  are  pitched  in  a  circle,  more  considerable 
numbers  in  a  straight  line.^'^    There  is  a  sheik's  or  chief's  tent." 

2.  The  covering  of  a  tent  consists  of  pieces  of  stuff  made  of  black  goat*s-hair» 
about  three-quarters  of  a  y^rd  in  breadth,  its  length  being  equal  to  that  of  the 

*  Page  223.  '^  Pages  154,  155.  •  Pages  225,  226. 

^  Statement^  October,  1898,  pp.  241-244. 

«  New  York :  G.  W.  &  C.  B.  Colton  &  Co. 

•Page  74.  10  Page  19.  " /^iV. 
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tent.  According  to  the  depth  of  the  tent,  ten  or  more  of  these  pieces  are  stitched 
together.  This  goat's-hair  covering  keeps  off  the  heaviest  rain,  as  I  know  by 
experience. 1- 

3.  It  is  usual  to  have  nine  tent-poles  or  posts,  three  in  the  middle,  and  an 
equal  number  on  each  side.** 

4.  The  back  part  of  the  tent  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  goat's-hair  stuff  from  three 
to  four  feet  high,  which  hangs  down  to  the  ground.  It  keeps  out  the  wind.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  tent  covering  by  the  three  hind  posts,  and  in  winter  is  carried 
likewise  along  the  side  posts.^* 

5.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by  a  white  woollen  carpet 
drawn  across  the  tent  and  fastened  to  the  three  middle  posts.  I'his  is  sometimes 
interwoven  with  patterns  of  flowers.** 

6.  The  corner  end  of  the  tent  covering  always  advances  a  little  and  hangs 
down  floating  in  the  wind.** 

7.  The  short  sticks  to  which  the  outer  ends  of  the  ropes  are  fastened  are 
driven  into  the  ground  at  three  or  four  paces  distant  from  the  tent.^^ 

From  these  statements  it  appears,  — 

First,  That  in  every  encampment  there  is  an  orderly  arrangement, 
and  that  one  tent  is  conspicuous  on  account  of  its  size.  So  was  it  in 
the  camp  of  Israel,  where  the  tabernacle  of  some  forty-five  feet  in 
length  and  at  least  fifteen  feet  high  (the  boards  were  ten  cubits  long) 
must  have  been  conspicuous  among  all  the  tents  arranged  in  some 
order  about  it  as  it  stood  east  and  west  (Num.  2*). 

Second,  That  the  curtains  of  goat's-hair  were  of  precisely  the  same 
stuff  now  in  use,  and  they  were  made  in  long  strips  to  be  joined 
together  at  the  sides ;  and  we  know  that  this  was  a  protection  against 
the  weather  for  the  embroidered  work  and  furnishings  (Ex.  26'"*^). 

Third,  In  the  tabernacle  there  were  tent-p)oles  or  columns  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  in  a  row  of  five  there,  and  of  four  at  the  entrance 
of  the  holy  of  holies  (Ex.  26*^). 

Fourth.  In  the  oriental  tent  there  is  a  means  of  closing  the  rear 
and  sides  against  wind  and  intrusion  by  using  a  strip  of  goat's- hair 
hung  up  by  hooks.  In  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine  we  read  of 
stones  so  used  in  a  low  wall  "  with  the  tent  drawn  over  the  top,"  " 
and  travellers  may  now  see  the  tents  near  Huleh  closed  with  mattings 
made  of  the  reeds  which  abound  there.  Th\is,  instead  of  Dr.  Schick's 
statement  being  true,  that  nothing  analogous  to  the  boards  of  the 
tabernacle  exists,  we  have  three  kinds  of  wall  in  use  by  the  Arabs  for 
the  same  purpose  subserved  by  the  boards;  namely,  goat's-hair, 
stones,  and  reeds  (Ex.  26^**). 

12  Page  21.        **  Page  22.        ^  Page  23.        "  New  York,  1885,  p.  299. 
^  Ibid,  1*  Page  22.        "  Page  22. 
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Fifth,  Tents  are  divided  into  two  apartments  by  a  hanging,  and 
the  tabernacle  was  divided  into  the  holy  and  holy  of  holies  by  the 
embroidered  veil  hung  upon  the  pillars  (Ex.  26^). 

Sixth.  There  is  an  overhang  in  the  oriental  tent,  and  the  taber- 
nacle curtains  were  expressly  so  arranged  that  "  the  remnant  that 
remaineth  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  the  half  curtain  that  remaineth, 
shall  hang  over  the  back  side  of  the  tabernacle  "  (Ex.  26"). 

Sti^enth.  Express  reference  is  made  in  Ex.  35^*  38®  and  elsewhere 
to  the  **  pins  of  the  tabernacle,"  showing  that  ropes  held  its  coverings 
in  place,  and  that  they  were  fastened  to  pins  as  oriental  tents  are 
fastened. 

Perhaps  these  few  points  furnished  by  Mr.  Burckhardt  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  probability  that  the  tabernacle  stood  among  the  tents 
of  Israel,  not  like  a  foreign  structure  altogether,  as  great  a  mystery 
to  them  as  an  American  chapel  would  be,  but  as  a  tent  of  their  own 
kind  made  beautiful  and  rich  beyond  what  they  had  seen,  but  yet 
constructed  of  the  materials  which  they  themselves  had  furnished, 
and  in  a  manner  which  would  approve  itself  to  their  ideas  formed 
from  the  habits  of  oriental  shepherds.  In  other  words,  the  tabernacle 
was  wholly  constructed  on  oriental  lines. 
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A  Probable  Error  in  the  Text  of  James  ii.  i8. 

PROF.  E.  Y.  HINCKS. 

ANDOVBR,  MASS. 

THE  second  part  of  this  much-discussed  passage  seems  to  con- 
tradict the  first ;  it  assumes  that  the  ns  of  the  former  is  a 
man  of  faith,  and  his  opponent  a  man  of  works ;  whereas  his  own 
words  are,  "  Thou  hast  faith  and  I  have  works." 

Various  exegetical  expedients  have  been  adopted  to  remove  the 
contradiction.  (See  the  German  literature  of  the  passage  in  Holtz- 
m.mn's  N.  T,  TheoL  ii.  333.) 

I  will  briefly  examine  several  of  these,  i.  Hilgenfeld  (in  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theologiey  1873),  and  Mayor  {Com- 
mentary on  James,  1892).  The  speaker  in  ^**  is  not  an  objector,  but 
the  author-;  who  (Hilg.)  introduces  his  own  sharper  attack  on  the 
*  faith  '  man  with  the  words  dAA'  cpel  ns  ;  or  (Mayor)  from  modesty 
speaks  of  himself,  the  man  of  works,  in  the  third  person.  Beyschlag 
(Meyer's  Kommcntar^  i5te  Abth.)  advances  a  slightly  diverging 
view.  The  speaker  is  an  imaginary  friend  of  the  author,  who  speaks 
for  him.  All  these  interpreters  regard  the  person  represented  by 
Tt9  as  speaking  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  verse.  Vs.**  is  not, 
then,  a  reply  to  *** ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  clauses  make 
together  a  challenge  to  the  *  faith  *  man :  "  You  have  faith  and  I 
have  works.  Very  well ;  show  me  your  faith  which  is  without  works, 
and  I  will  show  you  my  faith  by  my  works." 

But  these  interpretations  rob  the  dAAa  of  its  meaning.  Vs.'®  so 
construed  would  have  been  more  naturally  connected  with  *^  by  8c. 
The  words  dAA'  cpcT  T19,  in  controversial  discourse  such  as  we  are 
now  dealing  with,  seem  intended  to  introduce  an  imaginary  objec- 
tion. They  are  so  used  in  i  Cor.  15**  (an  important  consideration  to 
those  who  believe  that  our  author  is  familiar  with  Paul's  letters). 
Besides,  **  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  ***.  It  seems  intended  to  show 
the  groundlessness  of  a  claim  made  in  '**,  *  Show  me  your  faith,  on 
which  you  rely,  a  faith  separate  from  works,  and  I  will  show  you  (as 
giving  a  valid  claim  for  acceptance  with  God)  my  faith  manifested  in 
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my  works.'  Moreover  (as  against  Hilgenfeld  and  Mayor),  if  the 
author  speaks  in^**,  why  does  he  adopt  the  third  person?  He  is  the 
last  person  whom  we  should  expect  to  express  his  sentinients  in  a 
round-about  way.  Mayor's  suggestion  that  he  adopts  this  form 
because  he  is  too  modest  to  say  *  I  have  works,'  is  trivial.  If  modesty 
guides  his  pen,  why  does  it  allow  him  to  claim  in  any  fashion  the 
possession  of  works  ? 

2.  Weiffenbach  {Exegetisch-theoiogische  Studie  iiberjak,  2.  14—26, 
187 1 ).  The  Tis,  it  is  here  urged,  is  a  middleman,  who  says,  'One 
of  you  holds  that  faith  is  the  single  condition  of  salvation  ;  the  other, 
that  works  is  that  condition.  I  will  suggest  another  view  of  the 
matter.  Suum  cuique.  You,  the  putative  man  of  faith,  have  faith  as 
your  title  to  salvation.  I  (assuming  myself  to  be  the  man  of  works) 
have  works  as  mine.  Very  well.  I  have  in  these  works  faith's 
equivalent.  Show  me  your  single  jewel,  faith,  and  I  will  show  you 
evinced  in  my  works  my  faith,  i.e,  what  I  deem  such.' 

But  ***  does  not  teach  that  it  is  all  the  same  whether  we  have  faith 
or  works  ;  it  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  works  are  the  superior 
possession,  since  they  hold  faith,  and  that  of  the  true  kind.  Besides, 
as  Holtzmann  says  {N.  T.  TheoL  ii.  334),  if  ^®  is  the  utterance  of  a 
mediating  man,  why  not  *®  ^  and  ^*  ?  No  transition  .to  another 
speaker  is  suggested  by  the  language. 

Can  we  then  suppose  the  middleman  to  have  uttered  ^  and 
James  to  have  replied  in  ^'^  ? 

No,  for  (i)  the  utterance  attributed  to  the  mediator  then  becomes 
impenetrably  obscure,  and  (2)  the  closing  words  of  ^^,  "I  will  show 
thee  my  faith  by  my  works,"  lose  their  point. 

3.  Klopper  (in  Zeitschfift  fiir  luissenschaftliche  Thcologie,    1885) 
advances  another  hypothesis.     The  n?  who  speaks  in  ^^  is  one   of 
those  *  faith '  men  against  whom  James's  polemic  is  directed.      He 
takes  a  conciliatory  tone.      '  You   who  criticise  my  faith,  and    my 
estimate  of  it,  have,  I  am  glad  to  allow,  faith  yourself;  I,  on   the 
other  hand,  have  the  works  by  which  you  set  such  store.'     James, 
not  accepting  the  offered  olive  branch,  replies,  *  Show  me  your  faith 
witiiont  works  (/>.  the  faith  yon  so   readily  concede  to  me,  which 
to  you  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  good  works),  and  I  will 
show  you  by  my  works  my  faith  '  (the  genuine  Trtort?  which  I  have 
been   speaking   of).      Plainly   this    interpretation    tries    to   connect 
^'**  with  ''*^,  by  doing  violence  to  the  language  of  the  former.     The 
words,  '*  Show  me  thy  faith  which  is  unaccompanied  by  works,"  evi- 
dently  refer  to    the    faith   which    the    speaker  believes   the    person 
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addressed  to  have,  not  something  which  he  is  calling  *  faith,'  as 
appears  from  the  following  clause,  "  and  I  will  show  thee  my  faith  by 
my  works."  Besides,  the  words  spoken  by  James's  interlocutor,  when 
given  this  interpretation,  have  no  bearing  on  the  discussion. 

4.  Von  Soden  (in  the  Hdnd-Commentar  zum  N.  T.y  ad  loc.)  urges 
that  the  ns  is  an  objector,  that  his  utterance  includes  only  ^rx)  irCariv 
CXC19,  and  that  these  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  interrogation. 
'  O  depreciator  of  faith,  have  you  faith  yourself?  Do  you  know  from 
experience  its  value  ? '  James  answers,  *  And  I  have  works,*  etc.  This 
interpretation  makes  the  koI  of  xdyw  cpya  intrusive.  It  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  author's  evident  intention  of  making  ^^  antithetical  to 
^*^,  and  is  artificial  and  impossible. 

5.  Eric  Haupt,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Shuiien  und  Kritiken, 
1883,  expresses  the  opinion  that  rts  is  a  heathen,  who  speaks  through 
1*  ^'^  and  ^,  From  the  point  of  view  of  non-Christian  theism  he  speaks 
for  morality,  and  so  supports  James's  polemic.  This  is  surely  a  wild 
conjecture.  Why  should  James  lug  a  heathen  into  his  polemic  with 
the  *  faith  *  people  ?  "  Non  tali  auxilio,"  etc.  And  would  James 
have  attributed  to  his  heathen  assistant  his  own  sentiment,  that  faith 
without  works  is  a  worthless  thing  (vs.®,  cf.  vs.")  ? 

The  failure  of  the  above  attempts  to  link  **  to  **"  in  a  self-con- 
sistent and  intelligible  interpretation  seems  to  show  that  the  task 
undertaken  cannot  be  performed.  If  this  inference  is  correct,  the 
text  is  corrupt.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  in  the  ancient  Mss.  reasons 
for  attributing  to  it  such  a  degree  of  corruption  as  to  hide  its  mean- 
ing. The  Corbey  Ms.  (ff')  reads,  Tu  ope  ram  hahcs^  ego  fide  m  haheo  ; 
but  this  reading,  which  is  unsupported  by  that  of  any  other  version 
or  of  any  Greek  uncial,  is  probably  a  correction.  But  we  may  not 
ascribe  perfect  accuracy  to  our  oldest  Mss.,  even  when  they  are 
supported  by  the  versions.  Those  who  would  do  so  will  (to  borrow 
words  of  Gebhardt,  printed  in  the  Theologisc/ie  Liieraturzeitung,  1881, 
p.  541)  "  have  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these  facts;  that  from  the 
second  and  third  centuries  evidence  comes  of  readings  of  which  not 
a  trace  exists  either  in  the  manuscripts  which  we  have,  or  in  any  of 
the  ancient  versions;  and  that,  moreover,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
most  learned  church  fathers,  the  original  text  of  several  passages  was 
not  preserved  in  the  manuscripts."  Two  emendations  of  the  text  of 
James  2***  have  been  suggested. 

I.  Pfleiderer  in  his  Urchristenthum  (1887),  p.  874,  suggests  the 
reading  of  the  Corbey  Ms.  (without,  however,  referring  to  that  read- 
ing), />.  the  transposition  of  Tr/orts  and  Ipya  in  ^*'. 
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2.  Spitta  in  his  Urchristenthum  (1896)  ii.  79,  objects  to  the 
above  emendation,  (a)  that  the  transposition  it  assumes  is  not  an 
error  into  which  a  scribe  might  easily  fall,  and  {J?)  that  it  does  not 
give  a  good  text.  The  remark  it  attributes  to  the  objector,  Spitta 
says,  is  flat :  *  You  have  works,  I  have  faith.'  Besides,  James's  criti- 
cism of  faith  unaccompanied  by  works  as  *  dead  '  is  not  met. 

Spitta  believes  that  all  of  the  objection  introduced  by  dXA.*  cpct  rt? 
has  dropped  from  the  text ;  that  it  was  a  superficial  remark  to  the 
effect  that  the  absence  of  positive  good  works  does  not  show  that 
faith  is  a  dead  thing,  and  that  the  works  which  James  exalts  cannot 
compensate  for  a  lack  of  faith.  Holtzmann  prefers  Spitta's  emenda- 
tion to  Pfleiderer*s  (iV.  T,  Theologie  ii.  334). 

I  venture  to  remark  :  i.  Spitta  does  not  do  justice  to  Pfleiderer's 
emendation  in  respect  to  the  meaning  it  assigns  to  ^**.  The  objec- 
tor's words,  *Thou  hast  works,  and  I  have  faith,'  suggest  the  lay 
TTLOTiv  X.€yrj  Tts  €xc«v  of  vs.^*,  and  in  connection  with  that  clause 
mean,  *  Thou  hast  works  as  the  ground  of  thy  claim  to  acceptance 
with  God  ;  I  have  faith  as  mine.'  This  is  a  plausible  objection. 
While  it  passes  over  James's  criticism  of  a  faith  unaccompanied  by 
works  as  a  dead  and  profitless  thing,  it  meets  the  criticism  passed  on 
the  faith  men's  religious  standing.  James  promptly  meets  it  by  de- 
claring that  the  faith  which  gives  acceptance  with  God  is  that  which 
is  seen  in  good  works,  and  that  the  faith  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  works  is  not  really  faith,  and  therefore  cannot  save.  This  state- 
ment is  enlarged  upon  in  the  following  verses. 

2.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  a  scribe  transposed  cpya  and  Trurriq 
in  the  two  clauses  of  *^  than  that  he  omitted  as  much  of  the  text  as 
Spitta  believes  him  to  have  done. 

3.  Spitta's  emendation  makes  all  of  vs.^*^  after  dXA*  ipcl  rt?  James's 
answer  to  the  (lost)  objection  of  the  '  faith  '  men.  But  the  crv  irCa-riv 
cx€t5  is  not  naturally  introduced  by  the  objection  which  he  supposes 
to  have  droi)ped  from  the  text.  And,  as  has  been  already  said,  the 
verse  has  more  vigor  if  ^^  be  taken  as  a  reply  to  an  objection  made 
in  ^"-. 

For  these  reasons  Pfleiderer's  emendation  seems  preferable. 
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The  Place  of  the  Crucifixion. 

REV.   JOHN   R.   THURSTON. 

WHITINSVILLB,   MASS. 

THE  considerations  presented  in  this  paper  are  suggested  by 
the  Gospel  narratives. 

Every  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  who  has  an  eye  for  distances, 
and  remembers  the  statements  of  the  Word  as  to  the  events  which 
occurred  in  the  sacred  places  he  visits,  is  frequently  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  those  who  prepared  the  enclosures  of  these  places  did 
not  study  the  records  and  seek  to  satisfy  their  requirements  as  to 
space.  I  was  first  reminded  of  this  in  the  walled  enclosure  of  Geth- 
semane.  Here  is  a  space  50  x  60  ft.  Does  this  satisfy  the  record? 
I.  Jesus  entered  into  the  garden.  This  implies  that  he  went  some 
little  distance  from  the  entrance.  2.  He  said,  •*  Sit  ye  here  while  I 
go  and  pray  yonder."  This  implies  some  distance  further  from  the 
entrance.  3.  After  he  had  gone  to  this  spot  he  said  to  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  whom  he  had  taken  with  him,  Tarry  ye  here  and  watch 
with  me,  and  he  went  a  little  further  and  fell  on  his  face  and  prayed. 
Luke  tells  us  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  "  about  a  stone's  cast," 
and  kneeled  down  and  prayed.  Here  is  a  still  further  removal  from 
the  entrance  of  the  garden.  It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  these  state- 
ments within  a  space  50  x  60  ft.,  especially  Luke's  statement  of 
"  about  a  stone's  cast."  The  garden  must  have  been  larger  than  the 
space  enclosed.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  the  Franciscans,  who 
built  the  present  enclosing  wall,  should  not  have  made  the  place 
larger,  as  they  owned  land  enough  at  the  south  to  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  narrative.  We  may  presume  that  they  simply  enclosed 
the  space  within  the  old  wooden  paling  fence  which  we  still  have  in 
some  of  our  photographs. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I  was  reminded  of  the  same 
disregard  of  what  the  records  require. 

You  are  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  chapel  of  the  sepulchre, 
6  ft.  2  in.  X  6  ft.,  and  very  low.  In  all  the  tombs  you  visit  about 
the  city  you  see  nothing  so  diminutive  as  this.  The  narrative  tells 
us  that  this  was  a  tomb  which  Joseph  had  hewn  in  the  rock,  as  we 
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must  suppose,  for  a  family  tomb.  That  he  should  make  one  so  much 
smaller  than  all  others  which  we  find  is  not  at  all  within  the  bounds 
of  probability. 

Again,  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  so  near  the  place  of  the  crucifixion, 
only  about  lOo  ft.  distant.  Now  there  is  a  strong  probability  against 
Joseph's  choosing  a  site  for  a  family  tomb  so  near  a  place  of  public 
execution,  to  say  nothing  of  his  having  a  garden,  as  John  says,  laid 
out  and  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall  so  near  a  place  which  must  have 
been  profane  to  a  reverent  Jew.  . 

Again,  Luke  tells  us  that  when  they  laid  the  body  of  the  Lord  in 
the  tomb,  '*  the  women  also  which  came  with  him  from  Galilee  fol- 
Icnued  after  and  Mif Id  ihe  sepulchre  and  how  they  laid  him."  Now, 
if  the  sepulchre  and  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  are  as  near  as  repre- 
sented in  the  church,  there  would  be  no  need  that  the  women  follow 
after  to  see  the  sepulchre,  for  they  could  see  it  without  so  doing, 
especially  since  the  place  pointed  out  as  the  spot  from  which  they 
beheld  the  anointing  of  the  body  is  between  the  place  of  the  cruci- 
fixion and  the  sepulchre,  in  fact  nearer  to  the  sepulchre  than  to  the 
cross,  only  about  forty  feet  distant  from  it. 

But  I  wish  to  a|)ply  this  same  test  of  the  narratives  to  the  question 
of  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  our  Lord,  to  ask  if  the 
place  assigned  by  so  long  tradition  can  be  the  true  site.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  reconcile  it  with  the  terms  of  the  Gospels? 

With  many  the  question  has  seemed  to  turn  on  the  possibility  that 
tlie  traditional  |)lace  can  be  witho  it  the  second  wall.  If,  as  Dr.  Robin- 
son (i.  410,  ed.  of  1856)  suggests,  this  wall  went  in  a  straight  line 
froui  Hippicus  to  Antonia,  then  the  traditional  site  would  be  outside 
the  wall.  But  this  leaves  Hezekiah's  Pool  outside  the  wall  also,  which 
we  cannot  believe.  Besides,  this  is  in  express  contradiction  to  Jose- 
phus,  who  says  {Jeiaish  IVtir,  v.  4,  2)  that  this  wall  nieircled  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  and  reached  as  far  as  the  tower  of  Antonia. 
For  these  reasons  we  must  conclude  that  this  wall  did  not  go  straight 
fr(3;n  Hippicus  to  Antonia. 

Some  have  felt  that  if  there  were  evidence  of  a  reentering  angle  in 
the  wall  which  would  leave  the  traditional  site  outside,  this  would 
relieve  the  difficulty  as  to  the  place.  Striking  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  this  feeling  came  to  me  from  the  change  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Conrad  Schick  as  to  the  true  site.  He  has  been  a  resident  of 
Jerusalem  for  more  than  fortv  vears,  and  a  most  diligent  student  of 
its  topography.  He  said  that  for  many  years  he  had  held  that  the 
mound  just  north  of  the  city,  near  Jeremiah's  grotto,  was  the  true 
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place,  and  he  had  often  said  to  his  wife  at  eventide,  '*  Come  let  us  go 
out  to  Calvary,"  with  no  doubt  he  was  to  go  to  the  very  spot  where 
the  Lord  died.  But  recently  he  had  found  an  old  comer  of  a  wall 
in  excavations  which  were  being  made  for  building  purposes,  which 
might  be  the  corner  of  the  reentering  angle  in  the  second  wall,  and 
its  position  and  the  direction  of  the  few  feet  of  walls  going  out  from 
the  comer  would,  if  carried  out,  leave  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre without  the  wall,  and  his  opinion  of  years  was  shaken  by  this 
discovery.  We  (Professor  Ewell  and  I)  went  to  see  the  recently 
discovered  possible  corner  of  a  wall,  but  its  stmcture  did  not  seem 
substantial  enough  for  this,  and  the  direction  of  the  small  parts  of  the 
wall  still  preserved,  if  continued,  would  do  no  more  than  just  leave 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  outside.  But  even  admitting  that 
the  place  may  have  been  without  the  second  wall,  we  should  recall  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Robinson  (vol.  i.,  p.  411),  "that  the  existence  of 
populous  suburbs  on  this  part  is  strongly  at  variance  with  the  proba- 
bility that  here  should  have  been  a  place  of  execution  with  a  garden 
and  a  sepulchre."  (We  should  remember  that  only  twelve  years  after 
Agrippa  built  the  third  wall  to  enclose  this  section,  because  this  so 
large  a  populated  district  was,  as  Josephus  says,  "  naked,"  unpro- 
tected, and  he  carried  his  wall  very  far  north  to  enclose  all  the  popu- 
lation.) "The  tombs  of  the  ancients,"  Dr.  Robinson  adds,  "were 
not  usually  in  the  cities,  nor  among  their  habitations,  and  excepting 
those  of  the  kings  on  Zion,  there  is  little  evidence  that  sepulchres 
existed  on  Zion."  It  is  strange  the  force  of  this  has  not  been  seen 
and  felt  to  be  decisive  against  the  traditional  site.  The  improbability 
that  a  place  of  execution  would  be  continued  in  use,  and  Joseph  would 
build  a  garden  and  a  tomb  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  streets  of  a 
populous  suburb,  is  so  great  as  to  amount  almost  to  an  impossibility. 

But  let  us  consider  the  argument  from  the  conditions  implied  by 
the  narrative.  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  admit  that  the 
traditional  site  must  have  been  very  near  the  city  walls  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  streets  and  houses  of  a  populous  suburb.  Now,  can  we 
fit  the  narrative  into  these  conditions? 

I.  The  incident  of  putting  the  cross  on  Simon.  We  are  told  that 
as  they  came  out  {i.e.  from  the  city),  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon,  a 
Cyrenian,  coming  out  of  the  country.  They  could  not  know  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  country,  unless  they  were  themselves  close  to 
the  gate,  or  without  it,  and  beyond  any  suburb  with  streets  and 
houses.  Thev  must  be  where  there  was  no  p>ossibility  of  his  coming 
out  irom  some  side  street  to  warrant  iheir  knowing  that  he  was 
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coming  out  of  the  country.  Now,  what  we  are  told  took  place  before 
he  reached  Calvary  must  have  taken  place  after  this,  being  out  of  the 
city,  and  there  was  not  the  room  or  time  for  it  if  they  were  going 
only  to  the  traditional  site  a  few  rods  away. 

2.  The  wailing  of  the  Jewish  women  and  Christ's  address  to  them. 
This  could  not  have  been  within  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city  or  a 
suburb,  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  immediately  around  the  prisoner. 
In  streets  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  a  company  of  soldiers  and  prisoners, 
some  twenty,  does  not  leave  space  for  the  people  to  come  around 
them  for  conversation.  It  is  only  as  they  get  outside  the  gate  to  the 
open  space,  as  at  the  Damascus  gate,  that  a  crowd  could  so  come 
near  to  them  as  to  see  and  converse  with  the  prisoner,  neither  could 
it  have  been  done  in  the  narrow  streets  of  a  suburb.  Nor,  if  there 
had  been  no  houses  in  the  place  of  the  traditional  site,  would  the 
short  distance  to  it  give  time  for  this  occurrence. 

3.  After  the  crucifixion,  it  is  said  that  "  they  that  passed  by 
reviled  him.'*  This  looks  as  if  the  cross  was  near  some  thorough- 
fare, along  which  many  passed  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  city. 
There  were  but  two  such  on  the  side  of  the  city  on  which  all  agree 
Calvary  must  have  been,  one  that  going  to  Joppa,  and  one  to  the 
north.  There  was  none  leading  from  the  gate  near  the  traditional 
site.  Besides,  the  impression  of  the  narrative  is  of  large  numbers, 
and  of  room  for  many  spectators,  and  of  open  space. 

The  women  who  accompanied  him  from  (lalilee,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance stood  **  afar  off,"  and  yet  they  could  behold  him,  as  they  could 
not  have  done  in  a  crowded  suburb,  such  as  surrounded  the  tradi- 
tional site. 

4.  The  narrative  of  the  Resurrection  suggests  the  same  removal  of 
the  cross  and  the  tomb  from  among  the  dwellings  of  men. 

(i)  There  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  Angel  of  the  Ix)rd 
descended  from  heaven,  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from  the  door. 
While  we  may  not  suppose  it  was  an  earthquake  of  wide  extent,  we 
must  suppose  some  shaking  of  the  vicinity.  Now  such  a  shaking  as 
this  would  arouse  attention  in  a  crowded  suburb,  while  it  might  not 
do  this  several  rods  away  from  dwellings.  But  we  see  no  evidence 
of  any  such  commotion,  none  came  to  the  tomb  save  friends  and 
those  whom  they  called,  and  these  came  not  attracted  l^y  anything 
that  had  occurred  there,  as  an  unusual  noise,  or  gathering,  which, 
even  in  the  early  morning,  would  attract  a  crowd.  But  only  a  few 
came,  which  could  be  only  because  the  tomb  was  away  from  the  city 
and  from  population. 
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(2)  The  impression  from  what  is  said  of  the  going  and  coming  of 
the  disciples  between  the  tomb  and  the  city,  is  of  persons  going 
some  distance,  greater  than  that  between  the  traditional  site  and 
the  city.  Also  the  impression  is  that  they  go  and  come  unobserved, 
as  could  not  be  in  a  crowded  suburb.  We  are  told  that  the  women 
did  run  "  to  bring  his  disciples  word,  and  as  they  went  Jesus  met  them, 
saying  *  All  hail,*  and  they  held  him  by  the  feet  and  worshipped  him." 
The  impression  is  that  this  was  not  done  in  some  street,  but  away 
from  dwellings  and  the  city. 

So  the  account  of  Peter  and  John  going  forth ^  implies  that  they 
went  out  of  the  city,  and  John  so  outran  Peter  that  he  reached  the 
tomb  some  little  time  before  Peter.  All  this  implies  a  distance  from 
the  city  greater  than  that  of  the  traditional  site. 

So  the  interview  of  the  Lord  with  Mary  at  the  Tomb  suggests  the 
quiet  and  privacy  of  a  garden  removed  from  the  vicinage  of  houses 
and  streets. 

These  various  considerations  have  a  cumulative  force,  and  seem  to 
forbid  the  acceptance  of  the  traditional  site.  They  are  to  my  own 
mind  convincing  that  this  cannot  be  the  place  where  our  Lord  was 
crucified. 

If  it  is  asked  "Where,  then?"  we  may  not  speak  positively,  but 
may  simply  say  that  the  conditions  are  all  consistent  with  the  mound 
just  above  Jeremiah's  grotto,  which  lies  about  400  paces  northeast 
from  the  Damascus  gate,  and  is  near  by  the  great  northern  road  to 
Nablus,  in  the  midst  of  tombs,  and  in  a  locality  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  has  ever  been  occupied  by  dwellings. 
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Old  Testament  Notes. 

PROF.  T.  K.  CHEYNE. 

OXFOKO,  BNGLAND. 

1.  '' Apples  of  Gold,"  Prov.  xxv.  ii. 

Tjw^  n^^  n^^  »io8  rfp?)^  ajT 


CIRCUMSTANCES  have  led  me  to  the  reconsideration  of  this 
fascinating  Hebrew  proverb.  What  was  the  fruit  designated 
by  rnfiTI?  Was  it  the  apple  or  the  quince?  But  then,  why  are  we 
told  of  ''  apples  of  gold  "  ?  Does  not  this  phrase  seem  to  point  to 
some  special  kind  of  fruit  different  from  the  ordinary  apple  ?  Could 
the  citron  be  meant  —  the  post-Biblical  ethrog^  which  the  Greeks 
called  Median  apples?  If  so,  Prov.  25^  would  of  necessity  be  post- 
Exilic.  Then  there  is  the  double  difficulty  of  m*3V0,  or  (cf.  0) 
n'^StS^i  and  V3M ;  also  the  insufficient  harmony  between  vs.^^  and 
vs." ;  and  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  <S,  which  gives  vs."- "  thus : 

/u^Xor  XP^^^^  ^^  6p/UaKtfi  (JSger,  ^pfdaKtfi,  'basket')  fftipdlov,  otrrvt  eiww 
}i6yop,     els  ipdr top  xfivaovp  koI  cdpStow  roXvrtXh  Siderai,  \6yos*<ro^s  e/f  €&^koow 

O0f. 

As  to  '  apples  of  gold/  it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  the  most 
natural  sense  is  not  *  fruit  like  gold '  but  '  artificial  fruit  made  of 
gold  * ;  for  the  nV3tZ?D  are  certainly  supposed  to  be  of  silver.  Bat 
when  we  look  at  the  improbable  words  which  close  vs.",  may  we  not 
consider  the  question  whether  a  great  part  of  the  verse  may  not  be 
corrupt  ?  A  little  help  can  be  obtained  from  (5.  In  vs."*  we  should 
certainly  read  DHS  for  *lip3,  and  in  v.^^,  as  Bickell  has  seen,  Aoyos 
0-0009,  or  rather  0-0(^01),  must  be  right.  We  also  observe  at  once  that 
&  did  not  read  'tZ?M ;  Jager's  conjecture  is  improbable.  What  & 
read,  or  conjectured,  need  not  detain  us ;  suffice  it  that  &  does  not 
support  MT.  I  think  the  right  correction  for  'UM  can  be  found. 
It  is  surely  niiCatSttS  (see  Ex.  28"  etc.).  Consequently  SHt  ^PTlBn 
must  conceal  the  name  of  some  precious  stone,  or  the  like,  nnt  TT 
is  most  probably  D^TI")!!,  which  means,  in  Cant,  i^",  not  'necklaces' 
=  Cntn,  but  pearls,  or  beads,  strung  together  (cf.  Brown,  Driver, 
and  Briggs,  Lexicon,  s.v.).     There  remain  the  three  first  letters  of 
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TnBTI ;  these  represent  "lID.  Thus  we  get  as  the  sense  of  v."",  *  A 
necklace  of  pearls  in  sockets  of  wreathed  gold.* 

But  we  see  that  vs."*  corresponds  pretty  closely  to  vs.*^.  Therefore 
vs."*  should  correspond  to  vs.*^.  And  so  most  probably  it  does. 
D3n  occurs  twice  over  in  vs.^  (for  ITDID,  as  Bickell  sees,  is  due  to 
the  transposition  of  the  letters  OSH).  Read  in  both  passages  nm 
DSn  (Bickell  coincides  only  as  to  vs."*).  Oddly  enough  vs."*  gives 
13T  twice  over,  and  vs.^  DSH  virtually  twice  over.  As  to  the 
amazing  phrase  V3SK*br,  where  Schultens  sees  an  allusion  to  the 
tropes  of  elegant  oriental  style,  it  is  merely  a  corruption,  either  of 
in5^5?  "  (spoken)  for  its  purpose,"  or  "  with  reference  to  its  pur- 
pose,*' or  of  I^Ot^'Sj  (^3  =  fi,  B  n=  t?,  K  =  D,  which  is  a  weakened 
form  of  nrOt^  Jft^^?*  Sense  and  parallelism  alike  favour  the  second 
alternative. 

Read  therefore : 

'"mtrho  D^n  w  ury^  ntos^a  dtiipj  nin 

The  two  proverbs,  vs."  and  vs.",  are  thus  in  complete  correspond- 
ence. But  perhaps  ^"13*1  would  be  still  better  than  H?*!  ?  The  loss 
of  a  ^  need  not  startle  any  one.  The  sense  is,  "  He  who  hears  with 
intelligence  the  words  of  the  wise  values  them  not  less  than  the  most 
costly  ornaments."  The  at  first  sight  startling  introduction  of  the 
sardius  into  (8  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  designed  to  distinguish 
UrO  from  nni.  Compare  Job  31*^  XP^^^  (^'^^)>  ***  At<^<f>  ttoAvtcAci 
(CnS).  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  Baumgarten's 
Etude  critique  on  the  text  of  Proverbs  (1890).  But  had  this  learned 
writer  cleared  up  the  passage,  our  new  Hebrew  Thesaurus  (BDB. 
Part  i.,  1892)  would,  I  think,  have  given  us  notice  of  it.  VVildeboer's 
judicious  but  too  brief  commentary  has  nothing  new  to  suggest.  He 
thinks  (with  BDB.,  Delitzsch,  and  Strack)  that  r:Sjr9r  =  V)S3 
(15^),  which,  with  vs."  before  us,  does  not  seem  very  probable. 

2.   On  Psalm  Ixv.  3. 

In  the  Journal  of  Bibucal  Lfterature,  xvii.  (1898),  pp.  207  f.,  I 
have  retracted  my  former  view  of  the  meaning  of  1K3^  "itTS'Ss  in 
Ps.  65^  which  I  can  no  longer  use  in  illustration  of  the  large-hearted 
utterance  in  Mai.  i".  The  short  article  containing  this  retractation 
(along  with  other  things)  was  written  early  in  1898.  In  the  summer 
of  the  same  year  I  had  occasion  to  return  to  Ps.  65,  and  the  text 
presupposed  in  the  rendering  given  in  that  article  no  longer  seems  to 
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me  correct.     1  will  at  any  rate  venture  to  put  before  the  reader  a 
rendering  of  the  text  which  I  now  think  defensible. 

To  thee  let  praise  be  chanted,  |  O  Vahwe,  in  Zion; 
To  thee  let  vows  be  performed  I  in  Yeru-shalem. 

To  thy  holy  place,  [()  Vahw^,]  let  all  men  repair; 

When  our  transgressions  weighed  us  down,  |  thou  thyself  didst  cancel  them. 

»TOT  is  non-existent.  Every  passage  which  presents  this  word  in 
MT.  can,  I  bebeve,  be  shown  to  be  corrupt.  But  iivyi  will  not  do. 
The  psalmist  would  have  used  tl^Hl  (33^)  if  he  had  wished  to  say  '  is 
seemly.*  *  Seemly  for  thee,*  however,  might  mean  '  seemly  for  thee 
to  offer  * ;  it  is  too  vague.  Read  HSiri,  although  the  Pual  occurs 
nowhere  else.    niD")  passed  into  iTttl. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  this  fascinating  psalm,  but  time 
is  wanting.  Let  me  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  on  some  other  occa- 
sion. I  will  only  remark  that  tTHp  in  vs.*  should  certainly  be  Jd3 
(so  Gratz).     ^1trj<  should  as  certainly  be  Sj<nr\ 

3.   Some  Supposed  Archaisms  in  the  Old  Testament. 

While  acknowledging  the  reasonableness  of  Konig*s  arguments  in 
his  Lehrgeb'duiie  i.  294  f.,  respecting  the  non-syncopation  of  certain 
verbal  forms  in  the  causative  stems,  I  ought  to  state  that  I  have  great 
doubts  as  to  the  examples  quoted  by  Konig  on  pp.  425,  5S5,  by 
Driver  in  Text  of  SajJiucl^  p.  113,  and  in  Gescnius-Kautzsch,  §  53^. 

{a)  I  Sam.  17^'  V^drT*.  Either  this  is  a  combination  of  two 
readings  V^'w V  and  V^tTM,  or,  as  Klostermann  has  suggested,  V^wlIT 
may  be  due  to  a  copyist  who  misunderstood  the  final  H  in  ^!^m^^'^ 
(so  Klost.  reads  for  HliT  >*C1iT,  (5>  o-w^ct  Kvpiwi).  It  is  strange  that 
Lohr  should  have  contented  himself  here  with  appealing  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Driver  expressed  so  long  ago  as  1890.  IVof  H.  P.  Smith  is 
silent. 

{b)  Jer.  9*  lS*1iT  should  probably  be  pointed  IT^iliT.  Isa.  52'\ 
^^''??'  ^ill  fin<^i  'f^w  defenders.  Read  I^Snn'  (Ryssel,  Gratz, 
Kittel). 

(r)  Ps.  28',  131inK.  Scarcely  defensible,  except  indeed  by  the 
improbable  supposition  that  HTK  in  the  Psalter  was  everywhere 
originally  nniUK.  Read  doubtless  ^3*7^?^.  (Duhm's  explanation  of 
the  common  reading  will  hardly  find  supporters.) 

{(i)   Ps.  45 *^  '^^r\\     Read  '?|lS'7:\ 

(^)  Ps.  ii6'*,  Vv^^'T-  ^^'^^  ^  g^^'^^  cVoxrcv.  The  initial  Ms 
dittographic. 
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{/)  Job  I3^  ^rin?,  Iviinri.  But  note  Dagesh  in  the  latter  form, 
which  should  doubtless  be  read  l^rinn  :  therefore  also  SmS.  Cf. 
Budde's  note. 

(^)  Neh.  11^',  npSriv  rniiT,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  *(who) 
raised  the  strain  of  "  Hodu  "  for  the  prayer.*  But  (5^  has  a  shorter 
text,  and  ®^  presupposes  rnilT.  n^nriH  t2?S"l  conies  just  before. 
For  this  (g^^^  ™»-  gives  apx*jyos  tou  alvov;  (S^  dpxuiv  tov  oTvou,  />. 
npHiin.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  miiT  was  originally  nbnn, 
and  that  this  was  a  correction  of  nSnn.  n7Sn[D]  is  probably  a 
variant  to  n7nn,  which  has  intruded  into  the  text  (cf.  Ps.  72^,  MT. 

mSan ;  but  o  oi  vfivot  =  n*i*?nn) . 

(//)  Ezek.  46-,  m^iCj^nO,  "  on  account  of:  i.  its  loose  connection 
with  the  preceding  word,  2.  the  silence  of  ®,  and  3.  the  puncta 
exiraordinaria  of  the  Masoretes,  is  undeniably  a  gloss,"  says  Konig, 
i.  294.  But  though  a  gloss,  he  will  not  admit  that  it  is  a  miswritten 
gloss.  Rather  it  is  a  case  of  dittography ;  it  is  miswritten  for  m>iCpO. 
1  am  glad  to  read  Professor  Toy's  pithy  remark,  *  copyist's  error.'  To 
this  we  may  add  ; 

(/)  The  unusual  *^piiT  for  PpV  in  Ps.  8i'.  The  improbability 
of  this  is  extreme.     ibtZ?  follows.     Read  ^''''^^n  RIOT'S. 

Of  course,  an  absolutely  conservative  critic  will  reject  all  these 
remedies.  But  absolute  conservatism  has  few,  if  any,  representatives 
now.  If  aiiy  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  record  and  classify  each 
example  of  corruption  of  the  text  that  he  meets  with,  he  will  not,  I 
believe,  call  any  of  the  above  corrections  rash  or  unjustified.  I  con- 
clude that  even  the  latest  grammarians  have  been  too  conservative  in 
their  treatment  of  non-syncopated  forms.  The  right  method  is  (as 
Kautzsch  fully  admits)  first  to  criticise  the  texts,  and  then  to  form 
acceptable  theories  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 
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.   MACDONALD. 


1.  EcdesisBtes  3":  16  iiffK  'bso  DsSa  fns  D^sn  rw  ns 
:  110  "IS!  iTKno  dttSkti  rws  ncK  rrtrron  hk  dthh  Kaeo" 

"What  UDSophisticated  Hebrew  writer  could  possibly  have  under- 
stood this  saying?"  asks  Cheyne  in  his  yewisA  Religious  Life  after 
the  Exile,  p.  198.  The  question  is  to  the  point  and  applies  to  every 
translation  that  accepts  the  reading  D^EH.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  we  take  it  as  '  the  world '  or  '  worldliness '  or '  eternity '  in 
any  connotation  or  denotation;  we  are  left  with  an  idea  that  is  in 
place  in  Emerson's  "  Sphinx  "  as  "  the  fiend  that  man  harries,"  but 
which  is  eminently  out  of  place  in  a  book  written  in  Biblical  Hebrew, 
however  late.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  text  of  the  saying  is  concerned, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  particle  of  evidence  pointing  to  a  dilTer- 
cnt  reading  ;  the  versions  all  support  the  Massoretes. 

In  spite  of  this  unanimity  of  attestation,  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
is  so  great  that  I  venture  to  suggest  a  conjectural  emendation.  The 
argument  for  any  such  change  must  consist  in  the  new  reading's  fitting 
the  context  perfectly,  and,  if  possible,  moving  the  whole  section  into 
a  new  and  clear  light.  An  emendation  must  be  not  only  satisfactory 
in  point  of  sense  but  also  illuminative ;  only  so  can  it  prove  its  truth. 
The  reading  which  I  would  suggest  here  is  ^PV'T''  """^  ^  would  then 
translate  the  whole  passage, '■.Uso  toil  He  has  appointed  for  tlieir 
heart  (or  mind),  so  that  man  cannot  find  out  from  beginning  to  end 
the  work  which  God  has  done."  In  translating  3  '  for'  I  base  on 
QuhiJleth's  own  usage.  In  2*'  we  read  mS3  31D  J'K.  '  There  is  no 
good  for  mankind ' ;  and  in  3"  D3  31U  I'K  "5  'm',  '  I  know  that 
there  is  no  good  for  them.' 

The  careful  reader  of  Ecclesiastes  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  great 
nmst  have  been  the  influence  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis  with 
the  stories  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  on  the  mind  of  its  writer. 
What  was  his  attitude  towards  these  stories  may  be  a  large  and 
doubtful  question ;  but  that  they  attracted  hiin  ami  roused  his 
thought  seems  certain.      They  may  only  have  played  for  him   the 
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part  that  the  myth  of  Prometheus,  for  example,  does  fot  us,  or  they 
may  have  been  literally  true  stories  of  the  childhood  of  the  world  as 
they  were  to  our  fathers.  However  that  may  be,  he  comes  back  to 
them  again  and  again ;  they  are  starting  points  for  him  and  his 
thinking,  fundamental  puzzles  full  of  exasperation  and  attraction. 
His  God  is  largely  their  God,  the  Creator  and  Appointer  of  all 
things.  He  has  made  all  things  beautiful ;  He  has  made  mankind 
and  beasts  from  the  ground ;  they  are  made  from  the  dust  and 
return  to  the  dust  again.  Before  Him  mankind  and  the  beasts  of 
the  field  are  alike ;  only,  man  knows  good  and  evil ;  he  can  think  of 
life  and  weary  himself  trying  to  read  its  moral  riddles.  How  he  has 
reached  this,  Qoh^leth  does  not  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that  God  for  him 
was  constantly  limiting  man  in  his  aspirations  and  strivings,  had 
indeed  found  it  necessary  to  limit  him.  Thus  God  is  jealous  of  man 
lest  he  should  attain  too  far,  and  read  his  whole  work  from  beginning 
to  end.  What  we  understand,  we  are ;  and  the  man  who  can  read 
all  God's  workings  is  God.  Therefore  man  is  driven  out  of  the 
Garden;  toil  is  appointed  for  him,  —  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow ;  so  God  has  willed,  that  he  may  weary  himself  out  there- 
with. Thus  all  man's  work,  of  body  or  of  mind,  is  but  a  means  of 
drawing  his  fetters  closer  and  reducing  him  again  to  the  level  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  Qoh^leth's  worldly  wisdom  is  that  man  should 
recognize  this ;  he  should  cease  to  struggle,  and  should  accept  the 
barriers  set  by  One  who  is  stronger  than  he. 

But  how  does  *  toil '  suit  the  immediate  context?  The  thought  of 
the  first  part  of  the  chapter  is  that  the  whole  world  consists  of  parts 
fitting  together,  each  into  each,  each  at  its  own  season,  and  each 
balancing  each.  There  is  love,  there  is  also  hate  ;  there  is  war,  there 
is  also  peace.  As  the  one  thing  exists,  so  the  other  exists,  —  in  its 
season.  But  when  a  man  works,  what  gain  has  he  in  his  toil?  What 
balances  his  toil,  coming  in  its  season  ?  That  God  has  given  a  weary- 
ing toil  to  man  is  a  fixed  thing  that  must  be  accepted.  But  He  has 
also  made  everything  beautiful,  that  is,  good,  in  its  season ;  and  so, 
too,  it  is  with  toil.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  appointed  by  God  for 
a  purpose,  and  that  is  to  prevent  man  from  reading  God's  working  as 
a  whole,  but  there  is  also  a  gain  for  man  in  it,  something  that  comes 
to  balance  it,  and  that  is  the  pleasure  that  man  has  in  toil.  That, 
too,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  man  should  accept  it  and  use  it,  should 
rejoice  and  be  good  to  himself,  eat,  drink,  and  enjoy  his  toil.  Enjoy- 
ment in  toil  (2^*)  is  the  only  certain  good  in  life  that  Qoh^leth  has 
found. 
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«.  Aam  5^:  nv  trssi»  nsToa  ^  onwn  nmoi  onaw 

♦  ^JITIW  rra.  TWs  is  usually  trkuslatcd,  **  Did  yc  Imng  me  sacri- 
fices and  meal-offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  O  house  of 
Israd?"  Such  a  rendering  evidently  expects  the  answer.  No,  and 
thence  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  to  the  historical  memory  of 
Amos's  age  the  period  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  had  been 
one  without  sacrifices  and  meal-offerings.  I  will  attempt  to  show 
'  that  this  translation  is  false  and  that  the  passage  will  not  bear  the 
conclusion  coomionly  drawn  from  it.  T0ro  pcnnts  seem  generally  ^  to 
have  been  neglected :  first,  the  force  of  tt^V!  and.  of  the  root  tP33 
as  a  whole,  and,  secondly,  the  emphatic  position  of  mSfil  D^nSt. 

First,  as  to  ttTlTT.    This  is  not  a  technical  term  meaning  '  to  ofifer,' 
though  Siegfried-Stade  says  so  explicitly,  and  Gesenius-Buhl  suggests 
the  same.   None  of  the  cases  quoted  (I  leave  out  of  account,  of  course, 
this  passage)  supports  that  force.    All  it  means  is  to  bring  near  into 
any  one's  presence  or  to  put  before  any  person  or  any  thing ;    it  is 
used  of  bringing  to  the  altar,  but  not  of  offering  on  the  altar.    Further, 
the  root  V^JA  is  used  of  approach  to  God,  in  worship  and  otherwise ; 
thus  of  lip  worship,  Is.  29^  ''mSS  TniWDI  Tta  rm  DSH  tW3 
PSaO  pm  13*?1.     The  question  is  therefore  legitimate.  Why  did 
Amos  use  this  general  term  instead  of,  e^.  iT?5n*  (used  in  v."  with 
rvhv  and  fflnia,  and  with  nn30  Is.  66^),  or  fOt,  which   would 
have  been  strictly  parallel  to  DTQt,  or  HCSH  as  in  Lev.  11®?     Had 
he  possibly  to  use  a  word  which  would  apply  to  other  things  besides 
these  altar  offerings? 

Second,  as  to  the  emphatic  position  of  the  words.  Is  not  the 
correct  translation  of  Prov.  30",  "^DSO  TlSstT  DTItT,  "Only  two 
things  do  I  ask  of  thee  "?  If  a  H  interrogative  were  prefixed,  should 
we  not  have  to  translate  thus,  "  Have  1  asked  only  two  things  of 
thee?"  Again,  take  Gen.  42^^  nXlS  DriKD  pKH  nn^ ;  must 
we  not  render,  "  It  is  nothing  but  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  have 
come  to  see,"  or  words  to  that  effect?  And  if  a  H  interrogative  were 
prefixed,  would  not  the  true  rendering  be,  "  Is  it  only  the  nakedness 
of  the  land  that  ye  have  come  to  see? " 

1  feel  therefore  compelled  to  render  the  passage  in  Amos,  "  Was 

« 

^  Geo.  A.  Smith  (TAe  Twelve  Prophets  i.,  p.  170)  renders,  "Was  it  flesh  or 
meal -offerings  that  ye  brought  Me  .  .  .  ?  "  but  on  p.  103  he  has,  "  Did  ye  offer 
unto  Me  sacrifices  and  gifts  .  .  .  ?  "  Which  of  these  renderings  does  he  regard  as 
correct  ? 

2  N.  Schmidt,  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Ijteratlre  xiii.  11,  renders  lbl?r! 
^S  here  and  'h  DnCJin  alike  by  "  ye  bring  me." 
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it  only  (or  nothing  but)  flesh-sacrifices  and  meal-offerings  that  ye 
brought  to  me  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  " 
And  the  answer  expected  can  only  be,  We  brought  to  thee  other 
things  as  well,  true  worship  of  the  heart  and  righteousness,  public 
and  private.  Such  a  translation  renders  the  emphatic  position  of  the 
words,  and  explains  why  Amos  had  here  to  use  tT^lin  and  not  a 
specific  sacrificial  term.  It  also  fits  perfectly  into  the  context,  but 
it  does  not  prove  that  in  the  wilderness  there  were  no  DTIDl  and 

mroa. 
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Interpretation  of  5*15  in  Exodus  xxxii.  22. 

PROF.   MILTON  G.   EVANS. 


SEVERAL  years  ago  a  colleague  suggested  to  me  that  5^3  in 
Ex.  32"  has  the  same  meaning  as  5"l3  in  Ex.  5'*;  that  is,  that 
Aaron  meant  to  say  that  the  Israelites  were  '  in  evil  case/  in  distress- 
ful circumstances,  and  not  that  they  were  '  set  on  mischief.' 

laExoilus  und  Lei-ilicus  Dillmann  considers  the  possibihty  of  such 
an  interpretation,  but  dismisses  it  with  the  remark:  "Aaron  erinnert 
zu  seiner  Entschulriigung,  Mose  kenne  ja  das  Volk,  dass  es  S^2  im 
Argen,  d.h.,  in  Verderbiheit  und  Schlechtigkeil  stecke,  damit  behaftet 
sei,  vgl.  V,  9,  also  S~l3  elwas  anders  als  5,  19  bei  E." 

That  the  usual  translation  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  is  evidenced 
by  Knobel's  emendation  of  the  text  on  the  basis  of  the  Samaritan 
version,  which  reads  J"IB  instead  of  ^'^.  Tliis  is  a  happy  reading, 
and  only  needs  more  external  evidence  to  give  it  acceptance  ;  but 
lacking  such  evidence  the  exegete  must  interpret  513,  not  r~IS. 

Is  the  rendering 'in  evil  case '  defensible?  There  is  no  question 
that  lexically  the  word  V~l  has  the  meaning  of  distress,  plight,  evil 
condition.  It  may  possibly  have  that  sense  here.  There  is  no 
difficulty  syntactically  either.  The  subject  of  the  object  clause  is  the 
word  D",  which  has  been  attracted  into  the  governing  clause  as 
object.  So  that  Aaron  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Moses  knew  the 
l>eoplf,  and  therefore  knew  that  they  were  disposed  to  do  evil  deeds, 
but  that  Moses  knew  that  the  people  were  'in  evil.'  This  construc- 
tion is  frequent,  f.t^.  Ky..  2\  Sin  Dia"'?  IHtt  Snjll ;    Gen.  i',  VTp, 

3iu"3  lixri-ns  D':jSs ;  fien.  49",  zrc  '3  nma  sti. 

Since  there  is  no  difficulty  eithf  r  lexically  or  syntactically,  does  the 
context  favor  'in  evil  case,'  or  'set  on  mischief?  The  Israelites 
were  sensuous  and  ha.l  lo  have  visible  objects  of  reverence.  They 
must  see  their  god,  either  in  the  person  of  a  human  leader,  or  in  an 
image  rejireaenling  deity.  If  the  leader  and  the  image  were  both 
absent,  the  people  thought  they  were  without  divine  guidance. 
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Moses  forbade  images  of  Jehovah,  and  the  people  obeyed  as  long 
as  he  was  with  them,  for  he  had  done  all  that  a  god  could  do.  They 
believed  in  Jehovah  because  they  believed  in  Moses,  and  they  believed 
in  Moses  because  he  had  successfully  brought  them  out  of  bondage. 
In  popular  conception,  then,  Jehovah  was  present  because  Moses 
was  present ;  but  Moses  absent,  and  they  are  without  divine  leader- 
ship. In  their  perplexity  and  fear  they  think  of  the  natural  alterna- 
tive, viz.  an  image  of  Jehovah ;  for  in  this  way  only  could  their  god 
be  present  to  assist.  This  is  exactly  what  Aaron  said  :  Thou  knowest 
that  the  people  were  in  distress  of  mind,  for  thou,  that  broughtest 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  hadst  gone,  and  they  were  leaderless. 
In  their  unwonted  situation  they  demanded  a  guide,  a  protector,  a 
conqueror,  a  god ;  and  I  made  a  visible  representation  of  Jehovah  to 
take  thy  place,  and  bade  them  worship  it  as  the  god  that  led  them 
out  of  Egypt. 

Aaron  is  not  excusing  himself,  nor  blaming  the  people  for  immoral 
conduct ;  but  is  calling  Moses*  attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
Israelites  were  "  in  evil  case,"  having  no  visible  leader. 

At  this  period  of  Israel's  history  their  fundamental  error  was  not 
so  much  moral  as  intellectual  inability  to  appreciate  the  spirituality 
of  Jehovah. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

DECEMBER,  1898. 

THE  thirty-fourth  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  room  422 
of  the  Library  Building,  Columbia  University,  beginning  Wednes- 
day, December  28,  at  2.40  p.m.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President,  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  presided.  The  records  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Professors  F.  Brown,  Torrey, 
and  Ewell  were  appointed  a  committee  to  nominate  officers.  Pro- 
fessor Gottheil  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  recommendation  it  was  voted  to  defer  other 
business  until  the  first  hour  of  the  evening  session.  The  time  from 
3  to  5.40  was  occupied  with  papers  and  discussions  as  follows :  — 

Rev.  J.  R.  Thurston  read  **  Some  Considerations  as  to  the  Place 
of  the  Crucifixion  suggested  by  the  Gospel  Narratives." 

Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  read  on  "The  Gospel  in  the  Epistle  of 
James."  ' 

Professor  E.  P.  Gould  read  on  "  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve."  Re- 
marks followed  by  Messrs.  Fagnani,  Ramsay,  Briggs,  Smith,  Cobb, 
Bradley,  Thurston,  Moxom,  and  Ropes,  Professor  Gould  making 
some  reply. 

Professor  L.  B.  Paton  gave  "  Notes  on  Zechariah  i.-viii."  There 
were  remarks  by  Messrs.  Torrey,  Fagnani,  and  Peters.  Professor 
Torrey  read  two  brief  papers:  (i)  "Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Similar 
Names;"  (2)  "The  Date  of  i  Maccabees  and  the  Integrity  of  the 
Book." 

At  5.40  the  Society  adjourned  for  dinner  and  a  social  hour  at  the 
University  restaurant. 

Wednesday  Evening,  December  28.  —  The  Society  reassembled  at  8. 
The  Recording  Secretary  read  his  financial  report.  The  Treasurer 
being  absent,  it  was  voted  to  refer  his  report,  when  received,  and 
also  the  report  just  read,  to  Professors  W.  Adams  Brown,  McGiffert, 
and  Torrey,  as  an  Auditing  Committee.  Professor  Lyon  reported 
from  the  Publishing  Committee.     The  Recording  Secretary  read  his 
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Statistical  report.  Voted  to  accept  these  reports  and  place  them 
on  file. 

A  report  was  received  and  read  from  Professor  Thayer,  chairxnan 
of  the  Committee  on  an  American  School  of  Oriental  Research  in 
Palestine.  Voted  to  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  report,  and 
to  refer  to  the  Council  the  matter  of  a  detailed  answer  to  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America. 

On  nomination  by  the  Council,  the  following  honorary  membeis 
were  elected :  — 

Professor  K.  Budde,  D.D.,  Strassburg. 

Professor  A.  Julicher,  D.D.,  Marburg. 

Also  the  following  active  members  :  — 

Rev.  C.  S.  Macfarlcond,  B.D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Julius  A.  Bewer,  B.D.,  New  York  City. 

Prof.  John  E.  McFadyen,  B.D.,  Knox  College,  Toronto,  Canada- 

Prof.  Mary  E.  Woolley,  Wellesley  College,  Mass. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hall,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Henry  Harrison  Haynes,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Prof.  Ismar  J.  Peritz,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Rev.  James  Beveridge  Lee,  B.A.,  Bloomtield,  N.J. 

Professor  Brown  reported  from  the  Nominating  Committee,  and 
the  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  the  following  officers  being 
elected  :  — 


Prof.  Gcor»;e  F.  Moore, 

President. 

Dr.  John  P.  Peters, 

Vice-President. 

Rev.  \Vm.  H.  Cobb, 

Recordini^  Secretary, 

Prof.  Willis  J.  Heecher, 

Treasurer. 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Curtis, 

Prof.  Edward  Y.  Hi  neks, 

Associates 

Prof.  Lewis  IJ.  Faton, 

in 

Prof.  Bcnj.  \V.  H.icon, 

Council. 

Dr.  Will.  Hayes  Ward, 

The  Council  reported  that  they  had  reelected  Professor  Lyon  as 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Professor  Nash  and  Dr.  Cobb  as  addi- 
tional members  of  the  Publishini'  Committee. 

Between  8.30  and  9.30  papers  were  presented  and  discussed  as 
follows  :  — 

Rev.  F.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  read  "Notes  on  Rev.  6-  and  17- "."  Pro- 
fessor Haupt  read  on  "  The  River  Chebar."  There  were  remarks  by 
Messrs.  Lyon,  Gottheil,  Peters,  Ward,  and  Moxom. 
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Professor  Haupt  read  on  "  A  Reference  in  the  El-Amama  Letters 
to  the  Temple  of  Jahveh  at  Jerusalem."  Messrs.  Gottheil,  Moxom, 
Lyon,  Ward,  and  Torrey  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Adjourned  to 
9.30  A.M.,  Thursday. 

Thursday  Morning,  December  29.  —  Met  at  9.45.  President 
Moore,  having  now  arrived,  took  the  chair.  It  was  unanimously 
voted,  by  rising,  to  return  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Columbia 
University  and  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  accom- 
modations furnished  for  this  meeting.  The  Auditing  Committee 
reported  that  the  accounts  of  the  Recording  Secretary  were  correct 
and  properly  vouched.  At  9.50  the  reading  of  papers  was  resumed, 
and  continued,  with  discussions,  until  12.10,  when  it  was  voted  to 
refer  to  the  Publishing  Committee,  without  reading,  papers  whose 
authors  were  not  present.  The  first  paper  read  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion was  by  Professor  E.  Y.  Hincks,  "  Note  on  James  2**."  Presi- 
dent Ramsay  read  two  papers :  ( i )  "  BaTrrtCtiv  ct?  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; "  (2)  "  Interpretation  of  Phil.  2**-"."  There  were  remarks  by 
Professor  Ropes.  Professor  Haupt  read  on  a  phrase  in  Job  2*, 
"  Skin  for  skin."  On  this,  Messrs.  Moore,  Torrey,  and  Hincks  com- 
mented. Professor  Haupt  also  read  on  "  The  Hebrew  Cubit,"  clos- 
ing with  an  allusion  to  the  previous  discussion  of  "The  River 
Chebar."  This  called  out  repHes  from  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Ward. 
President  Moore  then  gave  his  address  on  "  Jewish  Historical  Lit- 
erature." He  gave  also  a  summary  of  his  paper  on  '*  Abbreviations." 
Remarks  followed  by  Messrs.  Lyon,  F.  Brown,  and  Haupt.    At  12.10 

the  Society  adjourned. 

Wm.  H.  Cobb, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Members  in  Attendance.  —  Messrs.  Batten,  Bradley,  C.  A.  Briggs, 
F.  Brown,  W.  A.  Brown,  Cobb,  Creelman,  Dickerman,  Ewell,  Fag- 
nani,  Ferguson,  Gardiner,  R.  Gottheil,  Gould,  Haupt,  Hincks,  Hul- 
bert,  Lyon,  McGiffert,  Moxom,  G.  F.  Moore,  Paton,  Peters,  Ramsay, 
J.  H.  Ropes,  Schwab,  J.  R.  Smith,  Thurston,  C.  C.  Torrey,  W.  H.  Ward, 
Watson,  L.  Williams. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

TREASURER  OF  THE  SOaETY  OF  BIBUCAL  UTERATURE 

AND  EXEGESIS, 

December  24^  iS97t  to  December  27,  18^. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand,  last  Report •       4433  ^ 

Income: 

Initiations  paid SSp  00 

Annual  dues  paid 606  45 

Interest  on  deposits '....,  1409 

^^  ^^ 

Total |tll34  34 

Dislmreeiiiaits. 

Journal,  Vol.  XVI. :  bill  of  Gushing  &  Co $463  30 

"    XVII.  i :  bill  of  Gushing  &  Go 274  65 

Expenses  of  Recording  Secretary 1300 

"          "  Corresponding  Secretary '6  79 

Janitor*s  fee  and  postal  order I  03 

Postage  for  Treasurer 3  00 

Cost  of  collections  on  checks 2  70 

Total $774  47 

Cash  in  bank,  Dec.  27,  1898 359  87 

r  

^"34  34 

Audited  and  found  correct. 


Wm.  Adams  Brown,)  ^ 

)■  Committee, 

A.   C.    McGlFFERT,      ) 
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REPORT 

OF 

FUNDS  IN   HANDS  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

Receipts. 

Balance,  last  Report $219  84 

Sales  of  Journal 59  90 

Annual  dues  of  Recording  Secretary 3  00 

S282  74 

Disbursements. 

1898. 

Jan.      I,  Printing  circulars <5'  75 

"         I,  Insurance 5  00 

**       25,  Printing  programmes 5  05 

Feb.    12,  Distributing  Vol.  XVI 21  30 

•*      21,  Extra  copies 3  00 

March  5,  Bill  of  Berwick  &  Smith 79  89 

April    8,  Printing  notcheads I  00 

Sept.  21,  Distributing  Vol.  XVII.  i 12  00 

Oct.     1 7,  Bill  of  Berwick  &  Smith 53  H 

Dec.     5,  Printing  blank  receipts I  25 

Dec,   24,  Postage  and  exprcssage  for  the  year 10  36 

24,  Balance  in  Bank  of  the  Republic 89  00 


<i 


^282  74 

Audited  and  found  correct,  Dec.  29,  1898. 

Charles  C.  Torrey. 
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over  its  meeting,  and  to  take  care  that  such  papers  and  notes  read  bef 
it  as  the  Section  may  judge  to  be  of  sufficient  value  are  transmit 
promptly  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society.  The  Secti< 
shall  meet  as  often  as  they  shall  severally  determine,  provided  that  tt 
meetings  do  not  interfere  with  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 


BY-LAWS. 


I. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vi 
President,  to  preside  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society ;  but,  in  the  absei 
of  both  these  officers,  the  Society  may  choose  a  presiding  officer  from  i 
members  present. 

II. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  notify  the  membc 
at  least  two  weeks  in  advance,  of  each  meeting,  transmitting  to  them 
the  same  time  the  list  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  the  meeting ;  to  keep 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings ;  to  preserve  an  accurate  r 
of  the  members ;  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  So 
ety ;  to  distribute  its  publications,  and  to  do  such  other  like  things 
tlie  Council  may  request. 

III. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  conduct  the  cc 
respondence  of  the  Society,  and  in  particular,  to  use  his  best  efforts  for  t 
securing  of  suitable  papers  and  notes  to  be  presented  to  the  Society 
each  meeting ;  to  prepare  a  list  of  such  papers,  and  to  place  it  in  the  han 
of  tlie  Recording  Secretary  for  transmission  to  the  members ;  to  recei 
all  papers  and  notes  that  shall  have  been  presented,  and  lay  them  befc 
the  Publishing  Committee. 

IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  take  charge  of  all  the  funds 
the  Society,  and  to  invest  or  (lisl)urse   them  under  the  direction  of  t 
Council,  renderin«x  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  to  the  Societv  at  ea^ 
annual  meeting. 


A 
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CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS 

OF  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 

(As  amended  Jane  13,  1889.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


I. 


This  association  shall  be  called  <^  The  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and 


Exegesis." 


II. 


The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  stimulate  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  by  presenting,  discussing,  and  publishing  original  papers  on 
Biblical  topics. 

III. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer,  who, 
with  five  others,  shall  be  united  in  a  Council.  These  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  Society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Council.  Additional  members 
of  the  Council  shall  be  all  ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  and  the  Presidents 
of  the  Sections  hereinafter  provided  for.  There  shall  be  also  a  Publishing 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  two  others, 
who  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the  Council. 

IV. 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council.  They  may  be  of  two  classes,  active  and  honorary.  Hon- 
orary members  shall  belong  to  other  nationalities  than  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  shall  be  especially  distinguished  for  their  attain- 
ments as  Biblical  scholars.  The  number  of  honorary  members  chosen  at 
the  first  election  shall  be  not  more  than  ten ;  in  any  succeeding  year  not 
more  than  two. 

V. 

The  Society  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  Council  may  determine.  On  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting  the 
President,  or  some  other  member  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose, shall  deliver  an  address  to  the  Society. 


